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CORRIGENDA 

Page    35,  line  Si,  for  'Via  Sistiue'  read  'Via  Sistina.' 

77,    ,,    6,  for  '  Tarpein  Rock '  rmc^  '  Tarpeian  Rook.' 

110,  ,,    11,  for  'Cosmo'  read  '  Cosma.' 

111,  ,,    37,  for  '  Pastorria  Traiana  '  read  '  Pasticerria  Traiana.' 
114,    ,,    3  from   bottom, /or  'Venus  Genitrix'   read  'Venus 

Genetrix.' 

117,  ,,  14  from  bottom,  for  '  sports  '  read  '  spoils.' 

117,  ,,  9  from  bottom, /or  'adorned'  reac^  '  adored.' 

117,  ,,  o,  for  'portion'  rmd  '  position.' 

150,  ,,  23, /or  '(Temple  Sacrae  Urbis),  in'  reaci  '  (Templum 

Sacrae  Urbis),  is.' 

176,  ,,  16  from  bottom, /or  '  Gaetani '  read  ^  Caetani.' 

201,  ,,  17  from  bottom,  for  '  Scali  Caci'  read  '  Scalae  Caci.' 

204,  ,,  4  from  bottom, /or  '  Dion  Cassius '  read  '  Dio  Cassius.' 

213,  ,,  6  from  bottom, /or  '  Cladius  '  reac^  '  Claudius.' 

215,  ,,  16, /or  '310  B.C.'  rcacZ '390  B.C.' 

220,  ,,  1  and  4  from  bottom, /or  '  exhedra'  read  '  exedra.' 

328,  ,,  1 , /or  '  Caetan  '  ?'eac?  '  Caetani.' 

491,  ,,  13  from  bottom, /or  '  Poticleitos  '  rcarf  '  Poly cleitos.' 

491,  ,,  18  from  bottom, /or  'Euripedes'  read  '  Euripides. ' 

514,  ,,  2,  for  'Madonne'  rmd  '  Madonna.' 

564,  ,,  11  from  bottom, /or  '  Aesculapios '  read  '  Aesculapius.' 

584,  ,,  17,  for  '  FABRICUS '  read  '  FABEICIUS.' 

632,  ,,  5  from  bottom, /or  '  Custellana  '  rgaci  '  Castellana.' 
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WALKS    IN    ROME 

INTRODUCTORY 

THE    ARRIVAL    IN    ROME 

'  A  GAIN  this  date  of  Rome ;  the  most  solemn  and  interesting 
■OL  that  my  hand  can  ever  write,  and  even  now  more  interesting 
than  when  I  saw  it  last,'  wrote  Dr.  Arnold  to  his  wife  in  1840, — and 
how  many  thousands  before  and  since  have  experienced  the  same 
feeling,  who  have  looked  forward  to  a  visit  to  Rome  as  one  of  the 
great  events  of  their  lives,  as  the  realisation  of  the  dreams  and 
longings  of  many  years  ! 

An  arrival  in  Rome  is  very  different  from  that  in  any  other  town  in 
Europe.  It  is  coming  to  a  place  new  and  yet  most  familiar,  strange 
and  yet  so  well  known.  When  travellers  arrive  at  Verona,  for 
instance,  or  at  Aries,  they  generally  go  to  the  amphitheatres  with 
a  curiosity  to  know  what  they  are  like ;  but  when  they  arrive  at 
Rome  and  go  to  the  Coliseum,  it  is  to  visit  an  object  whose  appear- 
ance has  been  familiar  to  them  from  childhood,  and,  long  ere  it 
is  reached,  from  the  heights  of  the  distant  Capitol  they  can  recog- 
nise the  well-known  form ;— as  regards  S.  Peter's,  who  is  not 
familiar  with  the  aspect  of  the  dome,  of  the  wide-spreading  piazza, 
and  the  foaming  fountains,  for  long  years  before  they  come  to  gaze 
upon  the  reality  ? 

*  My  presentiment  of  the  emotions  with  which  I  should  behold  the 
Roman  ruins  has  proved  quite  correct,'  wrote  Niebuhr.  '  Nothing 
about  them  is  new  to  me ;  as  a  child  I  lay  so  often,  for  hours  to- 
gether, before  their  pictures,  that  their  images  were,  even  at  that 
early  age,  as  distinctly  impressed  upon  my  mind  as  if  I  had  actually 
seen  them.' 

'  Je  ne  saurais  revoir,'  says  Montaigne,  '  si  souvent  le  tombeau  de 
cette  ville  si  grande  et  si  puissante,  que  je  ne  I'admire  et  revere. 
J'ai  eu  connaissance  des  alfaires  de  Rome  longtemps  avant  que 
j'aie  eu  connaissance  de  ma  maison.  Je  savais  le  Capitol  et  son 
plan  avant  que  je  susse  le  Louvre,  et  le  I'ibre  avant  la  Siene.' 

What  Madam  Swetchine  says  of  life,  that  you  find  in  it  exactly 
what  you  put  into  it,  is  also  true  of  Rome,  and  those  who  come  to 
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it  with  least  mental  preparation  are  those  least  fitted  to  enjoy  it. 
That  preparation,  however,  is  not  so  easy  to  achieve  as  it  used  to  be. 
In  the  old  days,  the  happy  old  da5's  of  vetturino  travelling,  there 
were  many  quiet  hours,  when  the  country  was  not  too  beautiful  and 
the  towns  not  too  interesting,  in  which  Gibbon  and  Merivale  and 
Milman  were  the  pleasautest  of  travelHng  companions,  and  when 
books  on  Italian  art  and  poetry  served  to  illustrate  and  illumi- 
nate the  graver  studies  which  were  gradually  making  Italy,  not 
only  a  beautiful  panorama,  but  a  country  filled  with  forms  which 
were  daily  growing  into  more  familiar  acquaintance.  Perugia  and 
Spoleto,  Terni  and  Civita  Castellana,  led  fitly  then  up  to  the  greater 
interests  of  Rome,  as  courtiers  to  a  king.  But  now  there  are  no 
such  opportunities  of  preparation,  and,  in  spite  of  old  landmarks, 
travellers  who  pay  a  hurried  visit  to  Rome  are  bewildered  by  the 
vast  mass  of  interest  before  them,  by  the  endless  labyrinth  of  minor 
objects  which  they  desire,  or,  still  oftener,  feel  it  a  duty  to  visit. 
The  natives  are  unable  to  assist  them,  for  it  is  still  as  true  as  in  the 
days  of  Petrarch,  that  '  nowhere  is  Rome  less  known  than  in  Rome 
itself.'  ^  Their  Murray,  their  Baedeker,  and  their  Bradshaw  indicate 
appalling  lists  of  churches,  temples,  and  villas  which  ought  to  be 
seen,  but  do  not  distribute  them  in  a  manner  which  will  render 
their  inspection  easy.  The  promised  pleasure  seems  rapidly  to 
change  into  an  endless  vista  of  labour  to  be  fulfilled  and  of  fatigue 
to  be  gone  through ;  henceforward  the  hours  spent  at  Rome  are 
rather  hours  of  endurance  than  of  pleasure :  his  cicerone  drags 
the  traveller  in  one  direction ;  his  antiquarian  friend,  his  artistic 
acquaintance,  would  fain  drag  him  in  others ;  he  is  confused  by 
accumulated  misty  glimmerings  from  historical  facts  once  learnt  at 
school,  but  long  since  forgotten— of  artistic  information,  which  he 
feels  that  he  ought  to  have  gleaned  from  years  of  social  intercourse, 
but  which,  from  want  of  use,  has  never  made  any  depth  of  impres- 
sion— by  shadowy  ideas  as  to  the  story  of  this  king  and  that  emperor, 
of  this  pope  and  that  saint,  which,  from  insufficient  time,  and  the 
absence  of  books  of  reference,  he  has  no  opportunity  of  clearing 
up.  It  is  therefore  in  the  hope  of  aiding  some  of  these  bewildered 
ones,  and  of  rendering  their  walks  in  Rome  more  easy  and  more 
interesting,  that  the  following  chapters  are  written.  They  aim  at 
gathering  up  of  the  information  of  others,  and  a  gleaning  from 
what  has  been  already  given  to  the  world  in  better  and  fuller, 
but  less  portable  form  ;  while,  in  their  plan,  they  attempt  to 
guide  the  traveller  in  his  daily  wanderings  through  the  city  and 
its  suburbs. 

There  is  one  point  which  cannot  be  sufficiently  impressed  upon 
those  who  wish  to  take  away  more  than  a  mere  surface  impression 
of  Rome;  it  is,  never  to  see  too  much;  never  try  to  'do'  Rome. 
Nothing  can  be  more  depressing  to  those  who  really  value 
Rome  than  to  meet  Englishmen  hunting  in  couples  through  the 
Vatican  galleries,  one  looking  for  the  number  of  the  statue  in  the 


1  Letters  to  Cardinal  Giovanni  Colonna. 
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guide-book,  the  other  not  findiDg  it ;  than  to  hear  Americans  describe 
the  Forum  as  the  dustiest  heap  of  old  ruins  they  had  ever  looked 
upon  ;  or  say  of  the  Coliseum,  that  '  it  will  be  a  handsome  build- 
ing when  it  is  finished;'  than  to  encounter  a  husband  who  boasts 
of  having  seen  everything  in  Rome  in  three  days,  while  the  wife 
laments  that,  in  recollection,  she  cannot  distinguish  the  Vatican 
from  the  Capitol,  or  S.  Peter's  from  S.  Paul's.  Better  far  to  leave 
half  the  ruins  and  nine-tenths  of  the  churches  unseen,  and  to 
see  well  the  rest ;  to  see  them  not  once,  but  again  and  often 
again  ;  to  watch  them,  to  live  with  them,  to  love  them,  till  they 
have  become  a  part  of  life  and  life's  recollections.  And  it  is 
the  same  in  the  galleries:  for  what  impression  can  be  carried 
away  by  those  Avho  wander  over  the  whole  Vatican  at  once  but 
that  of  a  chaos  of  marble  limbs  ? — at  beat  a  nightmare  in  which 
Venus  and  Mercury,  Jupiter  and  Juno,  play  the  principal  parts. 
But,  if  the  traveller  will  benefit  by  the  Vatican,  he  must  make 
friends  with  a  few  of  the  statues,  pay  them  visits,  and  grow 
constantly  into  greater  intimacy ;  then  the  purity  of  their  out- 
lines and  the  serenity  of  their  god-like  grace  will  have  power 
over  him,  raising  his  spirit  to  a  perception  of  beauty  of  which 
he  had  no  idea  before,  and  enabling  him  to  discern  the  traces 
of  genius  in  the  humbler  works  of  those  who  may  be  struggling 
and  striving  after  the  best,  but  who,  while  they  have  found 
the  right  path  which  leads  to  the  great  end,  are  still  very  far 
off  it. 

In  any  case,  however,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  one  short 
residence  at  Rome  will  be  sufficient  to  make  a  foreigner  acquainted 
with  half  of  its  varied  treasures ;  or  even,  in  most  cases,  that  its  attrac- 
tions will  become  apparent  to  the  passii^^tranger.  The  squalid  ap- 
pearance of  some  of  its  modern  streets,^md  still  more  the  hideous 
mutilations  and  additions  due  to  a  pretentious  commercialism,  will 
go  far  to  neutralise  the  effect  of  its  ancient  buildings  and  the 
grandeur  of  historic  recollections.  The  late  Mr.  J.  M.  Whistler  left 
Rome  after  but  three  days,  saying,  '  Ruins  don't  count.  This  is 
only  a  stucco-town.  I  am  going,'  The  only  object  he  consented 
t0  be  pleased  with  was  the  Velasquez  in  the  Doria  Palace.  It  is 
only  by  returning  again  and  again,  by  allowing  the  feeling  of  Rome 
to  saturate  you,  when  you  have  constantly  revisited  the  same  view, 
the  same  ruin,  the  same  picture,  under  varying  circumstances,  that 
Rome  develops  itself  upon  your  heart,  and  changes  from  a  disagree- 
able, unwholesome  acquaintance,  into  a  dear  and  intimate  friend 
seldom  long  absent  from  your  thoughts.  '  Whoever,'  said  Chateau- 
briand, 'has  nothing  else  left  in  life,  should  come  to  live  in  Rome  ; 
there  he  will  find  for  society  a  land  which  will  nourish  his  reflec- 
tions, walks  which  will  always  tell  him  something  new.  The  stone 
which  crumbles  under  his  feet  will  speak  to  him,  and  even  the  dust 
which  the  wind  raises  under  his  footsteps  will  seem  to  bear  with  it 
something  of  human  grandeur.'  '  I  have  now  been  here  seven  days, 
and  by  degrees  have  formed  in  my  mind  a  general  idea  of  the  city. 
While  I  am  thus  making  myself  acquainted  with  the  plan  of  old 
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and  new  Rome,  viewing  the  ruins  and  the  buildings,  visiting  this 
and  that  villa,  the  grandest  and  most  remarkable  objects  are  slowly 
and  leisurely  contemplated.  I  do  but  keep  my  eyes  open  and  see, 
and  then  go  and  come  again,  for  it  is  only  in  Rome  one  can  duly 
prepare  oneself  for  Rome.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  it 
is  a  sad  business  to  track  out  ancient  Rome  in  modern  Rome ;  but 
it  must  be  done  ;  and  we  may  hope  for  incalculable  gratification.' — 
Goethe  (November  7,  178G). 

'  When  we  have  once  known  Rome,'  wrote  Hawthorne,  '  and  left 
her  where  she  lies — left  her  in  utter  weariness,  no  doubt,  of  her 
narrow,  crooked,  intricate  streets,  so  uncomfortably  paved  with 
little  squares  of  lava  that  to  tread  over  them  is  a  penitential  pil- 
grimage ;  so  indescribably  ugly,  moreover,  so  cold,  so  alley-like, 
into  which  the  sun  never  falls,  and  where  a  chill  wind  forces  its 
deadly  breath  into  our  lungs — left  her,  tired  of  the  sight  of  those 
immense  seven-storied,  yellow-washed  hovels,  or  call  them  palaces, 
where  all  that  is  dreary  in  domestic  life  seems  magnified  and  mul- 
tiplied, and  weary  of  climbing  those  staircases  which  ascend  from 
a  ground  floor  of  cook-shops  and  cobblers'-stalls,  stables,  and 
regiments  of  cavalry,  to  a  middle  region  of  princes,  cardinals,  and 
ambassadors,  and  an  upper  tier  of  artists,  just  beneath  the  un- 
attainable sky — left  her,  worn  out  with  shivering  at  the  cheerless 
and  smoky  fireside  by  day,  and  feasting  with  our  own  substance 
the  ravenous  population  of  a  Roman  bed  at  night — left  her,  sick  at 
heart  of  Italian  trickery,  which  has  uprooted  whatever  faith  in  man's 
integrity  had  endured  till  now,  and  sick  at  stomach  of  sour  bread, 
sour  wine,  rancid  butter,  and  bad  cookery,  needlessly  bestowed  on 
evil  meats — left  her,  disgusted  with  the  pretence  of  holiness  and  the 
reality  of  nastiness,  each  ^ually  omnipresent — left  her,  half  lifeless 
from  the  languid  atmosphere,  the  vital  principle  of  which  has  been 
used  up  long  ago  or  corrupted  by  myriads  of  slaughters — left  her, 
crushed  down  in  spirit  by  the  desolation  of  her  ruin  and  the  hope- 
lessness of  her  future — left  her,  in  short,  liating  her  with  all  our 
might,  and  adding  our  individual  curse  to  the  infinite  anathema 
which  her  old  crimes  have  unmistakably  brought  down  ; — when 
we  have  left  Rome  in  such  a  mood  as  this,  we  are  astonished  by 
the  discovery,  by-and-by,  that  our  heart-strings  have  mysteriously 
attached  themselves  to  the  Eternal  City,  and  are  drawing  us  thither- 
ward again,  as  if  it  were  more  familiar,  more  intimately  our  home, 
than  even  the  spot  where  we  were  born.' 

This  is  the  attractive  and  sympathetic  power  of  Rome  which 
Byron  so  fully  appreciated — 

'  O  Roiiio  !  my  country  !  city  of  the  soul ! 
Thu  orjilians  of  tlie  heart  must  turn  to  Ihoc, 
Lone  mother  of  deiul  empires  !  ami  controul 
In  their  shut  breasts  their  petty  misery. 
What  are  onr  wo(!s  aii'l  sulTerance  V    Come  jsnd  si'C 
The  cypress,  lie:ir  the  owl,  and  plod  your  way 
O'er  styps  of  broken  thrones  and  temples.    Ye 
Whose  ajfonies  are  evils  of  a  daj' — 
A  worhl  is  at  onr  feet  as  frap^ile  as  onr  clay. 
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Tbe  Niobe  of  nations  !  there  she  stands 
Childless  and  crowiiless,  in  her  voiceless  woe, 
An  empty  urn  Tvithin  her  withered  hands, 
Whose  sacred  dust  was  scattered  lon>»-  ag-o  : 
The  Scipios'  tomb  contains  no  ashes  now  ; 
The  very  sepulchres  lie  tenantless 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers  :  dost  thou  flow, 
Old  Tiber  !  through  a  marble  wilderness  ? 
Rise,  with  thy  yellow  waves,  and  mantle  her  distress  ! ' 

The  impressiveness  of  an  arrival  at  the  Eternal  City  was  formerly 
enhanced  by  the  solemn  singularity  of  the  country  through  which 
it  was  slowly  approached,  '  Those  who  arrive  at  Rome  now  by  the 
railway,'  says  Mrs.  Craven  in  her  'Anne  Severin,'  'and  rush  like  a 
whirlwind  into  a  station,  cannot  imagine  the  effect  which  the  words 
'  Ecco  Roma '  formerly  produced  when,  on  arriving  at  the  point  in 
the  road  from  which  the  Eternal  City  could  be  descried  for  the 
first  time,  the  postillion  stopped  his  horses,  and,  pointing  it  out  to 
the  traveller  in  the  distance,  pronounced  them  with  that  Roman 
accent  which  is  grave  and  sonorous  as  the  name  of  Rome  itself.' 

'  How  pleasing,'  says  Cardinal  Wiseman,  '  was  the  usual  indica- 
tion to  early  travellers,  by  voice  and  outstretched  whip,  embodied 
in  the  well-known  exclamation  of  every  vetturino,  '  Ecco  Roma.' 
To.  one  '  lasso  maris  et  viarum,'  like  Horace,  these  words  brought 
the  first  promise  of  approaching  rest.  A  few  more  miles  of  weary 
hills,  every  one  of  which,  from  its  summit,  gave  a  more  swelling 
and  majestic  outline  to  what  so  far  constituted  "  Roma,"  that 
is,  the  great  cupola,  not  of  the  church,  but  of  the  city,  its  only 
discernible  part,  cutting,  like  a  huge  peak,  into  the  clear  wintry 
sky,  and  the  long  journey  was  ended,  and  ended  by  the  full  realisa- 
tion of  well-cherished  hopes.' 

Most  travellers,  perhaps,  in  the  old  days,  came  by  sea  from  Mar- 
seilles and  arrived  from  Civita  Vecchia,  by  the  dreary  road  which 
leads  through  Palo,  and  near  the  base  of  the  hills  upon  which  stands 
Cervetri,  the  ancient  Caere, — from  the  junction  of  whose  name  and 
customs  the  word  '  ceremony  '  is  held  to  have  arisen, — so  especially 
useful  in  the  great  neighbouring  city.  '  This  road  from  Civita, 
Vecchia,'  writes  Miss  Edwards,  'lies  among  shapeless  hillocks,  shaggy 
with  bush  and  briar.  Far  away  on  one  side  gleams  a  line  of  soft  blue 
sea — on  the  other  lie  mountains  as  blue,  but  not  more  distant. 
Not  a  sound  stirs  the  stagnant  air.  Not  a  tree,  not  a  housetop, 
breaks  the  wide  monotony.  The  dust  lies  beneath  the  wheels  like 
a  carpet,  and  follows  like  a  cloud.  The  grass  is  yellow,  the  weeds 
are  parched ;  and  where  there  have  been  wayside  pools,  the  ground 
is  cracked  and  dry.  Now  we  pass  a  crumbling  fragment  of  some- 
thing that  may  have  been  a  tomb  or  temple  centuries  ago.  Now 
we  come  upon  a  little  wide-eyed  peasant  boy  keeping  goats  among 
the  ruins,  like  Giotto  of  old.  Presently  a  buffalo  lifts  his  black 
mane  above  the  neighbouring  hillock,  and  rushes  away  before  we 
can  do  more  than  point  to  the  spot  on  which  we  saw  it.  Thus  the 
day  attains  its  noon,  and  the  sun  hangs  overhead  like  a  brazen 
shield,  brilliant  but  cold.     Thus,  too,  we  reach  the  brow  of  a  long 
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and  steep  ascent,  where  our  driver  pulls  up  to  rest  bis  weary 
beasts.  The  sea  has  now  faded  almost  out  of  sight ;  the  mountains 
look  larger  and  nearer,  with  streaks  of  snow  upon  their  summits, 
the  Campagna  reaches  on  and  on  and  shows  no  sign  of  limit  or  of 
verdure ;  while,  in  the  midst  of  the  clear  air,  half  way,  so  it  would 
seem,  between  you  and  the  purple  Sabine  range,  rises  one  solemn 
solitary  dome.     Can  it  be  the  dome  of  S.  Peter's  ? ' 

The  great  virtue  of  the  Civita  Vecchia  route  lay  in  the  fact 
that,  after  all  the  utter  dreariness  of  many  miles  of  the  least 
interesting  part  of  the  Campagna,  the  traveller  was  almost  stunned 
by  the  transition,  when,  on  suddenly  passing  the  Porta  Cavalleg- 
gieri,  he  found  himself  in  the  piazza  of  S.  Peter's,  with  its  wide- 
curving  colonnades  and  high-springing  fountains ;  indeed,  the 
first  building  he  saw  was  S.  Peter's,  the  first  palace  that  of  the  Pope, 
the  Vatican.  But  the  more  gradual  approach  by  land  from  Viterbo 
and  Tuscany  possessed  equal,  if  not  superior,  interest. 

'  When  we  turned  the  summit  above  Viterbo,'  wrote  Dr.  Arnold, 
'  and  opened  on  the  view  on  the  other  side,  it  might  be  called  the 
first  approach  to  Rome.  At  the  distance  of  more  than  forty  miles, 
it  was,  of  course,  impossible  to  see  the  town,  and,  besides,  the 
distance  was  hazy  ;  but  we  were  looking  on  the  scene  of  the  Roman 
history ;  we  were  standing  on  the  outward  edge  of  the  frame  of  the 
great  picture ;  and  though  the  features  of  it  were  not  to  be  traced 
distinctly,  yet  we  had  the  consciousness  that  they  were  before  us. 
Here,  too,  we  first  saw  the  Mediterranean,  the  Alban  hills,  I  think, 
in  the  remote  distance,  and  just  beneath  us,  on  the  left,  Soracte,  an 
outlier  of  the  Apennines,  which  has  got  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  and  stands  out  by  itself  most  magnificently.  Close  under  us,  in 
front,  was  the  Ciminian  lake  (Bracciano),  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano,  surrounded,  as  they  all  are,  with  their  basin  of  wooded  hills, 
and  lying  like  a  beautiful  mirror  stretched  out  before  us.  Then  there 
was  the  grand  beauty  of  Italian  scenery,  the  depth  of  the  valleys, 
the  endless  variety  of  the  mountain  outline,  and  the  towns  perched 
upon  the  mountain  summits,  and  this  now  seen  under  a  mottled 
sky,  which  threw  an  ever- varying  light  and  shadow  over  the  valley 
beneath,  and  all  the  freshness  of  the  young  spring.  We  descended 
along  one  of  the  rims  of  this  lake  to  Ronciglione,  and  from  thence, 
still  descending  on  the  whole,  to  Monterosi.  Here  the  famous 
Campagna  begins,  and  it  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  striking  tracts 
of  country  I  ever  beheld.  It  is  by  no  means  a  perfect  flat,  except 
between  Rome  and  the  sea :  but  rather  like  the  Bagshot  Heath 
country,  ridges  of  hills,  with  intermediate  valleys,  and  the  road 
often  running  between  high,  steep  banks,  and  sometimes  crossing 
sluggish  streams  sunk  in  a  deep  bed.  All  these  banks  are  overgrown 
with  broom,  now  in  full  flower ;  and  the  same  plant  was  luxuriant 
everywhere.  There  seemed  no  apparent  reason  why  the  country 
should  be  so  desolate ;  the  grass  was  growing  richly  everywhere. 
There  was  no  marsh  anywhere  visible,  but  all  looked  as  fresh  and 
healthy  as  any  of  our  chalk  downs  in  England.  But  it  is  a  wide 
wilderness;  no  villages,  scarcely  any  houses,  and  here  and  there 
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a  lonely  ruin  of  a  single  square  tower,  which  I  suppose  used  to 
serve  as  a  stronghold  for  men  and  cattle  in  the  plundering  warfare 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  was  after  crowning  the  top  of  one  of  these 
lines  of  hills,  a  little  on  the  Roman  side  of  Baccano,  at  five  minutes 
after  six,  according  to  my  watch,  that  we  had  the  first  view  of  Rome 
itself.  I  expected  to  see  S.  Peter's  rising  above  the  line  of  the  horizon, 
as  York  Minster  does  ;  but  instead  of  that,  it  was  within  the  horizon, 
and  so  was  much  less  conspicuous,  that  from  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
it  looked  mean  and  stum  py.  Nothing  else  marked  the  site  of  the  city, 
but  the  trees  of  the  gardens,  and  a  number  of  white  villas  specking 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tiber  for  some  little  distance  above  the 
town,  and  then  suddenly  ceasing.  But  the  whole  scene  that  burst 
upon  our  view,  when  taken  in  all  its  parts,  was  most  interesting. 
Full  in  front  rose  the  Alban  hills,  the  great  white  villas  on  their  sides 
distinctly  visible,  even  at  that  distance,  which  was  more  than  thirty 
miles.  On  the  left  were  the  Apennines,  and  Tivoli  was  distinctly 
to  be  seen  on  the  summit  of  its  mountain,  on  one  of  the  lowest  and 
nearest  parts  of  the  chain.  On  the  right,  and  all  before  us,  lay  the 
Campagna,  whose  perfectly  level  outline  was  succeeded  by  that  of 
the  sea,  which  was  scarcely  more  so.  It  began  now  to  get  dark, 
and  as  there  is  hardly  any  twilight,  it  was  dark  soon  after  we  left 
La  Storta,  the  last  post  before  you  enter  Rome.  The  air  blew  fresh 
and  cool,  and  we  had  a  pleasant  drive  over  the  remaining  part  of 
the  Campagna,  till  we  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  and 
crossed  it  by  the  Milvian  bridge.  About  two  miles  farther  on  we 
reached  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  entered  it  by  the  Porta  del  Popolo.' 

Niebuhr,  coming  the  same  way,  says :  '  It  was  with  solemn  feelings 
that  this  morning,  from  the  barren  heights  of  the  moor-like  Cam- 
pagna, I  first  caught  sight  of  the  cupola  of  S.  Peter's,  and  then  of 
the  city  from  the  bridge,  where  all  the  majesty  of  her  buildings  and 
her  history  seem  to  lie  spread  out  before  the  eye  of  the  stranger ; 
and  afterwards  entered  by  the  Porta  del  Popolo.' 

Madame  de  Stael  gives  us  the  impression  which  the  same  subject 
would  produce  on  a  different  type  of  character : — 

'  Le  Comte  d'Erfeuil  faisait  de  comiques  lamentations  sur  les 
environs  de  Rome.  "  Quoi,"  disait-il,  "point  de  maison  de  cam- 
pagne,  point  de  voiture,  rien  qui  annonce  le  voisinage  d'une  grand e 
ville  !  Ah  1  bon  Dieu,  quelle  tristesse  !  "  En  approchant  de  Rome, 
les  postilions  s'ecrierent  avec  transport:  '^  Voyez,  voyez,  c'est  la 
coupole  de  Saint-Pierre  !  "  Les  Napolitains  montrent  aussi  le  Vesuve ; 
et  la  mer  fait  de  meme  I'orgueil  des  habitants  des  cotes.  "  On 
croirait  voir  le  dome  des  Invalides,"  s'ecria  le  Comte  d'Erfeuil.' 

It  was  by  this  approach  that  most  of  its  distinguished  pilgrims  have 
entered  the  capital  of  the  Catholic  world  :  monks,  who  came  hither 
to  obtain  the  foundation  of  their  Orders ;  saints,  who  thirsted  to 
worship  at  the  shrines  of  their  predecessors,  or  who  came  to  found 
Orders,  like  Francis  and  Dominic  ;  priests  and  prelates  from  distant 
lands — many  coming  in  turn  to  receive  here  the  highest  dignity 
which  Christendom  could  offer ;  kings  and  emperors,  to  ask  corona- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  reigning  pontiff  ;  and,  among  all  these,  came 
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by  this  road,  in  the  full  fervour  of  Catholic  enthusiasm,  Martin 
Luther,  the  future  enemy  of  Rome,  but  then  its  devoted  adherent. 
'When  Luther  came  to  Rome,'  says  Ampere,  in  his  'Portraits  de 
Rome  h.  divers  ages,'  '  the  future  reformer  was  a  young  monk, 
obscure  and  fervent ;  he  had  no  presentiment,  when  he  set  foot  in 
the  great  Babylon,  that  ten  years  later  he  would  burn  the  bull  of  the 
Pope  in  the  public  square  of  Wittenberg.  His  heart  experienced 
nothing  but  pious  emotions ;  he  addressed  to  Rome  in  salutation  the 
ancient  hymn  of  the  pilgrims  ;  he  cried, "  I  salute  thee,  O  holy  Rome, 
Rome  venerable  through  the  blood  and  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs.'' 
But  after  having  prostrated  on  the  threshold,  he  raised  himself,  he 
entered  into  the  temple,  he  did  not  find  the  God  he  looked  for  ;  the 
city  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  was  a  city  of  murderers  and  prostitutes. 
The  arts  wliich  marked  this  corruption  were  powerless  over  the 
stolid  senses,  and  scandalised  the  austere  spirit  of  the  German 
monk  ;  he  scarcely  gave  a  passing  glance  at  the  ruins  of  pagan 
Rome,  and,  inwardly  horrified  by  all  that  he  saw,  he  quitted  Rome 
in  a  frame  of  mind  very  different  from  that  which  he  brought  with 
him  ;  he  knelt  then  with  the  devotion  of  the  pilgrims,  now  he  returned 
in  a  disposition  like  that  of  the  frondeurs  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but 
more  serious  than  theirs.  This  Rome  of  which  he  had  been  the 
dupe,  and  concerning  which  he  was  disabused,  should  hear  of  him 
again  ;  the  day  would  come  when,  amid  the  merry  toasts  at  his 
table,  he  would  cry  three  times,  "  I  would  not  have  missed  going  to 
Rome  for  a  thousand  florins,  for  I  should  always  have  been  uneasy 
lest  I  should  have  been  rendering  injustice  to  the  Pope."  ' 

Until  recent  years  life  in  Rome  seemed  to  be  free  from  many  of 
the  petty  troubles  which  beset  it  in  other  places  ;  and  there  are  still 
few  foreign  towns  which  offer  so  many  comforts  and  advantages  to 
English  visitors.  The  hotels,  indeed,  are  expensive,  and  the  rent 
of  apartments  is  high;  but  when  the  latter  is  once  paid,  living  is 
rather  cheap  than  otherwise,  especially  for  those  who  do  not  object 
to  dine  from  a  trattoria  and  to  drive  in  hackney-can  iages.  Prices, 
however,  are  enormously  raised  since  the  end  of  the  18th  century, 
when  Alfieri  only  paid  ten  scudi  a  month  for  the  whole  Strozzi 
Palace,  furnished,  with  the  stables,  and  the  use  of  the  villa. 

The  climate  of  Rome,  although  it  presents  an  average  of  160  fine 
days  in  the  year,  is  variable.  If  the  scirocco  blows,  it  is  mild  and 
very  relaxing  ;  but  the  winters  are  sometimes  subject  to  the  severe 
dry  cold  of  the  tramontaiw,,  which  exacts  even  greater  precaution 
than  an  English  east  wind.  The  liheccio,  or  N.-W.  wind  from  the 
sea,  is  the  most  agreeable  to  the  Roman.  Nothing  can  be  more 
mistaken  than  the  impression  that  those  who  go  to  Italy  are  sure 
to  enjoy  there  a  mild  and  congenial  temperature.  The  climate  of 
Rome  has  been  liable  to  severity,  even  from  the  earliest  times  of 
its  history.  Dionysius  speaks  of  one  year  in  the  time  of  the 
Republic  when  the  snow  at  Rome  lay  seven  feet  deep,  and  many 
men  and  cattle  died  of  the  cold  i  (B.C.  401).     Another  year  the 

1  Dionysius,  xii.  8. 
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snow  lay  for  forty  days,  trees  perished,  and  cattle  died  of  hunger.i 
Present  times  are  a  great  improvement  on  those :  snow  seldom  lies 
upon  the  ground  for  many  hours  together,  and  the  beautiful  foun- 
tains of  the  city  are  only  hung  with  icicles  long  enough  to  allow 
the  photographers  to  profit  by  them  ;  but  still  the  climate  is  not  to 
be  trifled  with,  and  violent  transitions  from  the  hot  sunshine  to  the 
cool  shade  of  the  street  or  church  often  prove  fatal.  '  No  one  but 
dogs  and  Englishmen,'  say  the  Komans,  '  ever  walk  in  the  sun.' 

Long  before  the  days  of  Tiberius,  altars  to  the  Goddess  of  Fever 
were  in  existence,  but  the  malaria,  which  used  to  be  much  dreaded 
by  the  natives,  generally  lies  dormant  during  the  winter  months, 
and  seldom  affect  strangers  unless  they  live  in  insalubrious  quarters 
of  the  city  near  recent  excavations,  or  are  inordinately  imprudent 
in  sitting  out  in  the  sunset.  With  the  heats  of  the  late  summer 
this  insidious  ague-fever  is  apt  to  follow  exertion,  and  particularly 
to  attack  those  who  are  employed  in  field  labour.  From  July 
to  November  the  Villa  Borghese  and  the  Villa  Doria  are  uninhabit- 
able, and  the  more  deserted  hills — the  Coelian,  the  Aventine,  and 
part  of  the  Esquiline — used  to  be  a  constant  prey  to  fever.  The 
malaria,  however,  flies  before  a  crowd  of  human  life,  and  the 
Ghetto  (Borghetto),  teeming  with  inhabitants,  was  always  per- 
fectly free  from  it.  In  the  Campagna,  desolated  from  the  time 
of  Gregory  the  Great  (590-G04),  and  rendered  unhealthy  by  the 
cessation  of  drainage  —  with  the  exception  of  Porto  d'Anzio, 
which  has  always  been  healthy — no  town  or  village  is  safe  in  the 
month  of  September,  and  to  this  cause  the  desolation  of  so  many 
formerly  populous  sites  (especially  those  of  Veii  and  Galera)  may 
be  attributed : — 

'  Roma,  vorax  bominuui,  donat  ardua  colla  virorum  ; 
Rouia,  ferax  febriiiin,  necis  est  uberrima  fuyum  : 
Romanae  lebres  stabili  sunt  jure  fideles.' 

Thus  wrote  Pietro  Damiano  in  the  tenth  century,  and  those  who 
refuse  to  be  on  their  guard  will  find  it  true  still.  But  with  the 
rapid  development  of  scientific  cultivation  the  Campagna  is  surely 
losing  this  drawback. 

The  greatest  risk  at  Rome  is  incurred  by  those  who,  coming  out 
of  the  hot  sunshine,  spend  long  hours  standing  about  in  the  Vatican 
and  the  other  galleries,  especially  the  Lateran,  which  are  deadly 
cold  during  the  winter  months.  As  March  comes  on  this  chill 
wears  away,  the  sun  enters,  and  in  April  and  May  the  temperature 
of  the  galleries  (except  those  of  the  Lateran)  is  delightful,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  find  a  more  agreeable  retreat.  It  is  in  the  hope  of 
inducing  strangers  to  spend  more  time  in  the  study  of  these  wonder- 
ful museums,  and  of  giving  additional  interest  to  the  hours  which 
are  passed  there,  that  so  much  is  said  about  their  contents  in  these 
volumes.  As  far  as  possible  it  has  been  desired  to  evade  any  mere 
catalogue  of  their  collections — so  that  no  mention  has  been  made 

1  Livy,  v.  13. 
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of  objects  which  possess  secondary  artistic  or  historical  interest ; 
while  by  introducing  anecdotes  connected  with  those  to  which 
attention  is  drawn,  or  by  quoting  the  opinion  of  accepted  authorities 
concerning  them,  an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  fix  them  in  the 
recollection. 

The  immense  extent  of  Rome,  and  the  wide  distances  to  be 
traversed  between  its  different  ruins  and  churches,  is  in  itself  a 
sufficient  reason  for  devoting  more  time  to  it  than  to  the  other  cities 
of  Italy.  Surprise  will  doubtless  be  felt  that  so  few  pagan  ruins 
remain,  considering  the  enormous  number  which  are  known  to  have 
existed,  even  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period.  A  monumental 
record  of  A.D.  540,  published  by  Cardinal  Mai,  mentions  324  streets, 
2  Capitols — the  Tarpeian  and  that  on  the  Quirinal — 80  gilt  bronze 
statues  of  the  gods  (only  the  Hercules  remains),  G6  ivory  statues  of 
the  gods,  46,608  houses,  17,097  palaces,  13,052  fountains,  3785  statues 
of  emperors  and  generals  in  bronze,  22  great  equestrian  statues  of 
bronze  (only  Marcus  Aurelius  remains),  2  colossi  (Marcus  Aurelius 
and  Trajan),  9026  baths,  31  theatres,  and  8  amphitheatres  !  It  was 
Nicholas  V.  (1447-54)  who  first  tried  to  make  Rome  the  city  of  the 
Popes,  not  of  the  Emperors,  because  '  only  the  learned  could  under- 
stand the  grounds  of  the  papal  authority,  the  unlearned  needed  the 
testimony  of  their  eyes,  the  sight  of  the  magnificent  memorials 
which  embodied  the  history  of  papal  greatness.'  That  even  so 
many  classical  remains  still  exist  as  we  now  see  is  due  in  part  to 
the  pleading  of  Raffaelle,  who  implored  Julius  II.  to  'protect  the 
few  relics  left  to  testify  to  the  power  and  greatness  of  that  divine 
love  of  Antiquity  whose  memory  was  inspiration  to  all  who  were 
capable  of  higher  things.'  But  the  preservation  of  ancient  build- 
ings is  above  all  due  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  early  centuries  of 
established  Christianity  many  a  pagan  building  capable  of  containing 
a  congregation  was  converted  into  a  church,  chapel,  or  convent. 

'  Rouie,  accordiuii-  to  an  old  sayiny,  contains  as  many  churches  as  there  are 
(lays  in  tlie  year.  This  statement  is  too  modest ;  the  "  yreat  catalogue  "  piih- 
lisiied  by  Cardinal  Mai  mentions  over  a  thousand  places  of  worship,  while 
nine  hundred  and  eii^hteen  are  registered  in  Professor  Armellini's  "  Cliiese  di 
Roma."  A  ifreat  many  have  disappeared  since  the  first  institution,  and  are 
known  only  from  ruins,  or  Inscriptions  and  chronicles.  Others  have  been 
disfi'^ured  by  'restorations.'  Without  denying-  the  fact  that  the  sacred 
buildinijs  of  Rome  excel  in  quantity  rather  than  quality,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  as  a  whole  they  form  the  best  artistic  and  historic  collection  in  the 
world.  Evcsry  age,  from  the  apostolic  to  the  present,  every  school,  every 
style  has  its  representatives  in  the  churches  of  Rx)me.  Let  students,  archse- 
ologists,  and  architects  ])rovide  themselves  with  a  chronological  table  of  its 
sacred  buildings,  and  select  the  best  specimens  for  every  quarter  of  a  century, 
beginnintr  with  the  oratory  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  mentioned  in  the  Einstles, 
and  ending'  with  the  latest  contemporary  creations,  they  cannot  find  a  better 
subject  for  their  education  in  art  and  liistory.*— Z/a7tcia7ii'. 

The  thirty-five  years  of  United  Italy— 1870-1905— if  they  have 
done  well  by  archaeology,  have  done  more  for  the  destruction  of 
the  artistic  beauty  of  Rome  than  all  the  invasions  of  the  Goths 
and  Vandals.  They  have  done  for  the  city  what  the  sixteenth 
century  Popes  did  for  the  Forum.     If  the  Government,  the  Munici- 
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pality,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  Roman  aristocracy,  had  been 
united  together  since  1870,  with  the  sole  object  of  annihilating  the 
attraction  and  interest  of  Rome,  they  could  not  have  done  it  more 
effectually.  Except  for  definite  archaeologists,  much  of  the  old 
charm  is  gone  for  ever,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  city  is  changed, 
and  the  picturesqueness  of  former  days  must  now  be  sought  in  such 
obscure  corners  as  have  escaped  the  hands  of  the  spoiler.  The 
glorious  gardens  of  the  Villa  Negroni,  Villa  Corsini,  and  Villa  Ludo- 
visi,  with  their  groves  of  cypress  and  ilex,  have  been  annihilated : 
many  precious  street  memorials  of  mediaeval  history  have  been 
swept  away  ;  ancient  convents  have  been  levelled  with  the  ground  or 
turned  into  barracks  ;  historic  churches  have  been  yellow-washed  or 
modernised ;  every  tree  of  importance  in  the  city — including  the 
noble  ilexes  of  Christina  of  Sweden — has  been  cut  down  ;  the  pagan 
ruins  have  been  denuded  of  all  that  gave  them  picturesqueness  or 
beauty  ;  and  several  of  the  finest  fountains  have  been  demolished 
or  stinted  of  half  their  waters.  The  Palaces  of  Caesar  have  been 
stripped  of  the  flowers  and  ivy  which  formerly  adorned  them  ;  albeit 
to  Giacomo  Boni  belongs  the  additional  merit  of  initiating  the 
replanting  of  such  classic  sites  with  the  flowers  most  loved  by  the 
ancients,  i.e.,  myrtles,  roses,  laurels,  pomegranates,  and  oleanders. 
But  even  this  design  met  with  spiteful  opposition.  The  glorious 
view  from  the  Pincio  has  been  destroj-ed  by  the  barrack-like 
houses  and  the  monstrous  Palazzo  di  Giustizia,  built  between  the 
Tiber  and  S.  Peter's.  The  Tiber  itself  has  been  strait- jacketed  all 
the  way  along  its  picturesque  course,  to  the  ruining  of  the  effect  of 
the  Island,  of  most  of  the  bridges,  of  the  lovely  Farnesina  gardens, 
and  to  the  grievous  injury  of  the  inestimable  frescoes  in  that  palace. 
The  unspeakable  new  bridges  block  out  the  best  views  on  the  river- 
banks.  The  Baths  of  Caracalla,  which,  until  1870,  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  spots  in  the  world,  is  now  scarcely  more  attractive 
than  the  ruins  of  a  London  warehouse.  Many  of  the  most  interest- 
ing temples  have  been  dwarfed  by  the  vulgarest  of  modern  building. 
Even  the  Coliseum  has  been  deprived  not  only  of  its  shrines,  but 
of  its  marvellous  flora,  and  in  dragging  out  the  roots  of  its  shrubs 
more  of  the  building  was  destroyed  than  would  have  fallen  naturally 
perhaps  in  five  centuries. 

'  These  are  the  acts  of  a  stupid  and  brutal  ignorance,  or  of  a  venal  and 
shameful  speculation  ;  without  excuse  or  palliation,  and  inflictiuy  on  the  city 
thus  sacrificed  an  injury  and  an  outrage  as  gross  as  it  is  xiitiful.  The  plea  of 
utility  or  necessity  cannot  hold  for  a  monjeut  here  ;  these  gasworks,  these 
factories,  these  new  streets,  could,  with  equal  ease  and  usefulness,  have  been 
erected  on  wjiste  grounds,  where  there  was  little  or  nothing  of  natural  or 
architectural  beauty  to  be  destroyed.  Instead  of  this,  a  perversity  which 
amounts  to  malignity,  places  them  invariably  on  sites  where  either  some 
architectural  treasure-house  of  art  is  swept  away  to  give  room  for  them,  or 
else  some  exquisite  view  of  water  or  land  is  ruined  by  their  deformity  and 
stench.' — Ouxda. 

'  The  works  have  g-onc  on  without  harmony,  order,  or  governing  principles. 
Walls  and  houses  have  been  erected  which  have  had  to  be  demolished  to  make 
room  for  the  piers  of  the  new  bridges  ;  the  Tiber  is  shut  in  by  a  dyke  Tvithout 
any  sluices  having  been  made  ;  ...  in  a  word,  tens  of  millions  have  been 
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squandere*!   by  the   municipality  and  the   State  without  any  plan  or  co- 
ordinate idea.'— Popo^o  Romano. 

'  A  will,  with  a  ironius,  ini<4lit  liave  ynxsped  the  idea  embodied,  or  hidden, 
in  mediaeval  Rome,  and  unfolded  it,  beautified  and  diiiuified,  over  the  vacant 
spaces  of  the  Seven  Hills.  Italy  wa.s  ready,  within  iicnenm-s  limits,  to  ho  i)ay- 
master.  Italians  lonued  for  Rome  as  Rome  w:is.  The  Roman  Town  Council 
had  bestowed  upon  them  for  tlunr  royal  capital  a  paltry  and  spurious  cojjv  of 
Paris  boulevards.  Nothini;  so  pretentious,  commonplace,  unspiritual  and  dull 
has  ever  been  produced  as  neo-rei^al  Rome.  In  addition  to  a  display  of  poverty 
of  artistic  ideas  almost  amountiuii-  to  genius,  the  Roman  miuiicipality  is, 
moreover,  acknowledi^ed  to  have  set  at  defiance  all  the  rules  of  recent  sanitary 
science  in  a  manner  incomparablv  its  own.'— The  Timea  (le:idini>-  article), 
January  10,  1888. 

'  The  blame  must  be  cast  especially  on  the  members  of  the  Romnn  aristo- 
cracy. .  .  .  We  have  seen  tliree  of  them  sell  the  very  «rar<lens  which  sur- 
rounded their  city  mansions,  allowinuf  these  mansions  to  be  c(mtaminated  by 
the  contact  of  ignoble  tenement  houses.  We  have  seen  every  sin^^le  (me  of 
the  patrician  villus — the  Patrizi,  the  Sciarra,  the  Massimo,  thcLucernari,  the 
Mirafiori,  the  Wolkonsky,  the  Giustiniani,  the  Torlouia,  the  Campana,  the 
San  Faustiuo — destroyed,  their  casinos  dismantled,  and  their  beautiful  old 
trees  burnt  into  charcoal.' — Lanciani. 

With  one  or  two  exceptions  nothing  can  possibly  be  more  repul- 
sive than  the  buildings  of  Rome  since  her,  as  yet,  futile  transforma- 
tion into  a  commercial  centre — '  since  Rome,  poorest  of  cities,  has 
been  trying  to  appear  rich.' 

'  The  construction  of  houses  in  the  new  part  of  the  city,  and  especially  in 
those  sections  which  have  been  demolished  and  relmilt,  hiis  been  carried  on 
under  regulations  so  bad,  or  so  easily  evaded,  that  tlie  new  quarter  is  the  most 
disyfraceful  appendix  to  a  yreat  city  to  be  found  in  all  Europe.  Tlie  houses 
are  huue  tasteless  stucco  palaces,  so  hiah  as  to  shtit  off  the  sunlii^ht — necess;iry 
above  all  things  in  Rome — from  the  lower  storejs  of  the  houses  opposite.  They 
are  ill-constructed,  so  that  in  more  than  one  case  they  have  fallen  into  the 
spaces  in  front  of  them,  and  fliTusy  and  ill-contrived,  so  that  one  hears  the 
common  domestic  sounds  from  apartment  to  apartment,  and  from  storey  to 
storey.  There  is  the  least  possible  attention  to  the  sanitary  requisites  which 
decency  would  permit — in  sliort,  the  quarter  is  a  hui>e  congeries  of  "  jerry  " 
dwellings,  Imilt  on  speculation,  and  in  which  no  person  who  regards  i)ersoual 
comfort  would  continue  to  reside,  except  on  compulsion,  and  it  is,  in  genei-al, 
aesthetically  and  economically  a  disgrace  to  Rome.'— 2'/ic  Times,  June  15, 1887. 

'  Tlie  municipal  authorities  of  Rome,  when  it  became  the  natioual  capital, 
had  the  most  splendid  opportunity  to  distingtiish  themselves  in  the  future  as 
builders  that  any  corporate  body  ever  had.  With  taste  and  the  opportunities 
the  municipal  council  actually  enjoyed,  namely,  unlimited  space,  a  site  of 
unrivalled  picturesqueness,  the  secular  ideal  of  the  landscape  painters  of  all 
countries,  the  lavish  enthusiasm  of  a  young  and  hopeful  nationality,  rich  in 
hope  and  the  resources  of  the  sanguine  future,  the  nucleus  of  a  soJ)er  and 
dignified  architecture,  witli  almost  uulinnted  responsibility  over  the  resources 
of  the  city,  and  the  aid  of  tliost^  of  the  nation,  Rou^.e  might  and  should  have 
been  made  the  most  beautiful  city  in  the  world.  What  the  municipality  h:is 
done  is  to  make  it  impossible,  without  the  intervention  of  agreateartluiuake, 
that  it  ever  should  be  auvthing  but  the  most  absurd  of  all  the  chea])  imita- 
tions of  Paris.'  -TAe  Times,  January  10, 1888. 

D'Annunzio  joins  in  the  lamentation  over  what  is  lost — 

'  On  these  patrician  lawns,  wliere,  only  the  i)revions  spring,  the  violets  luwl 
blossomed  more  numberless  than  the  blades  of  grass,  were  now  mounds  of 
lime,  heaps  of  liricks,  tlie  wheels  of  stone-laden  carts  creaked  on  the  turf,  on 
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the  air  were  the  oaths  of  the  drivers,  the  shouts  of  the  overseers,  while  every 
hour  hastened  the  brutal  work  which  was  to  efface  and  occupy  the  sacred  soil 
once  dedicated  to  Beauty  and  to  Dreams.  There  passed  over  Koiue  a  bliyht- 
in<j  blizzard  of  barbarism,  menacing-  all  that  greatness  and  loveliness  which 
were  without  equjils  in  the  memory  of  the  world.  Even  the  laurels  and  rose- 
trees  of  the  Villa  Sciarra,  for  so  many  niy:hts  of  so  many  summers  hymned  by 
their  nishtiui>ales,  fell  destroyed,  or  remained  iu  their  desecration  behind  the 
yates  of  little  gardens  parcelled  out  to  the  little  cockney  boxes  of  tradesmen. 
The  grisrantic  Ludovisan  cypresses,  those  of  the  Aurora,  those  which  spread 
the  clouds  of  their  solemn  and  m)-stic  antiquity  above  the  Olympian  brows 
of  Goethe,  were  now  laid  prone  in  line  one  after  another,  with  all  their  dis- 
honoured roots  stretching  towanis  the  pallid  sky,  the  black  dishonoured  roots 
which  still  seemed  to  hold  in  their  immense  network  the  web  of  a  life  greater 
than  our  own.' — Trans,  by  Ouida. 

It  is  typical  of  the  absurd  misuse  of  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Municipality,  when,  in  some  remote  square,  fifty  able-bodied 
men  are  seen  lying  upon  their  stomachs,  engaged  in  picking  out 
with  penknives  the  tiny  mosses  and  grasses  between  the  stones  of 
the  pavement.  In  the  same  way  hundreds  of  men  are  employed  in 
perpetually  rooting  up  all  the  grass  and  flowers  along  the  hedges 
in  the  outskirts  of  Rome,  and  keeping  them  down  to  the  level  of 
dust-heaps.  In  modern  Rome  a  blade  of  grass  or  a  wild-flower  is 
characterised  as  an  '  indecenza.* 

We  have  good  reason,  however,  over  and  above  all  this,  to  fear  the 
forced  development  of  Rome  into  an  industrial  city,  such  as  it  never 
was  at  any  period  of  its  history — into  what  the  commercial  folk  call 
'  something  ivorthy  of  the  capital  of  United  Italy  ; '  and  we  know  what 
that  means.  Among  other  things  it  means  the  formation  of  a  belt 
of  hideous  factories  around  the  city  and  a  cordon  of  manufacturers' 
chimneys.  It  means  a  great  harbour  joined  to  the  city  by  a  canal 
independent  of  the  Tiber  ;  and  it  means  the  entire  utilisation  of  the 
water-power  at  Tivoli  for  electrical  purposes.  It  means  further- 
more the  extension  of  the  jerry-built  present  surburbs  into  the 
Campagna ;  doubling  and  trebling  of  the  population,  and  pulling 
the  city  about  in  all  manner  of  ways  to  suit  that  appalling  con- 
tingency.    That  is  what  is  likely  to  come. 

Victor  Emmanuel,  by  solemn  speeches  at  Florence,  when  re- 
ceiving the  Roman  ^plebiscite,  and  by  speeches  at  Rome  in  parliament, 
promised  over  and  over  again  that  the  property  and  privileges  of 
Catholic  institutions  should  be  respected  and  secured.  Yet,  in 
October  1871,  the  papal  palace  of  the  Quirinal  was  broken  into 
and  seized.  Then  came  the  spoliation  and  ruin  of  the  eight  great 
convents  — S.  Maria  in  Vallicella,  SS.  Apostoli,  S.  Silvestro  in  Capite, 
S.  Silvestro  di  Monte  Cavallo,  S.  Maria  delle  Vergine,  S.  Andrea 
della  Valle,  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  and  S.  Agostino.  A  seizure 
of  the  gardens  and  monasteries  of  nuns  followed  ;  and  on  May  27, 
1873,  the  iniquitous  bill  was  passed  which  drove  the  monks  and 
nuns  from  their  homes,  robbing  them  of  their  dowries  by  a  process 
which  was  simply  theft,  making  them  dependent  upon  ill-paid 
pensions  varying  from  sixpence  to  tenpence  a  day,  and  putting 
their  lands  and  houses  up  to  public  auction. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  these  pages  to  describe  the  country 
round  the  city,  saving  a  few  of  the  most  ordinary  drives  and  ex- 
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cursions  outside  the  walls.  But  the  railways  to  Naples,  Civita 
Vecchia,  Terracina,  and  Viterbo  have  now  brought  a  vast  variety 
of  new  excursions  within  the  range  of  a  day's  expedition.  The 
papal  citadel  of  Anagni,  the  temples  of  Cori  and  Norba,  the 
Cyclopean  remains  of  Segni,  Alatri,  Cervetri,  and  Corneto,  the  gorge 
of  Civita  Castellana  with  the  wild  heights  of  Soracte,  Anguillara 
and  Bracciano  by  their  lovely  lake,  may  now  become  as  familiar 
as  the  oft- visited  Tivoli,  Ostia,  and  Albano. 

From  the  experience  of  many  years  the  writer  can  truly  say  that 
the  more  intimately  the  scenes  of  Rome  become  known,  the  more 
deeply  they  become  engraven  upon  the  inmost  affections.  It  is  not 
a  hurried  visit  to  the  Coliseum,  with  guide-book  and  cicerone, 
which  will  enable  one  to  drink  in  the  fulness  of  its  beauty ;  but 
a  long  and  familiar  friendship  with  its  solemn  walls,  in  the  ever- 
varying  grandeur  of  golden  sunlight  and  grey  shadow — till,  after 
many  days'  companionship,  its  stones  become  dear  to  one  as  those 
of  no  other  building  ever  can  be ;  and  it  is  not  a  rapid  inspection 
of  the  huge  cheerless  basilicas  and  churches,  with  their  stolen 
marbles,  gilded  ceilings,  and  ill-suited  monuments,  which  arouses 
sympathy,  but  it  is  the  long  investigation  of  their  precious  frag- 
ments of  ancient  cloister  and  sculptured  fountain  of  mouldering 
fresco  and  mediaeval  tomb,  of  mosaic-crowned  gateway  and 
palm-shadowed  garden, — the  gradually  acquired  knowledge  of  the 
wondrous  story  which  clings  around  each  of  these  ancient  things, 
and  which  tells  how  each  has  a  motive  and  significance  entirely 
unsuspected  and  unrecognised  by  the  passing  eye. 

'  Yet  to  the  wondrous  St.  Peter's  and  yet  to  the  soleiim  Rotnndii, 

Mingliuy:  with  heroes  and  yods,  yet  to  the  Vatican  walls, 
Yet  we  may  uo,  and  recline,  while  a  whole  inii»hty  world  seeius  above  us, 

Gathered  and  lixed  to  all  time  into  one  rootinLr  sni)rcme  ; 
Yet  may  we,  thinking-  on  these  things,  exclude  what  is  meaner  around  us.' 

— Clough, 

Those  who  wish  to  fix  the  scenes  and  events  of  Roman  history 
securely  in  their  minds  will  do  best  perhaps  to  take  them  in  groups. 
Suppose,  for  instance,  that  any  travellers  wish  to  study  the  history 
of  S.  Laurence,  let  them  first  visit  the  beautiful  little  chapel  in  the 
Vatican,  where  the  whole  story  of  his  life  is  portrayed  in  the  lovely 
frescoes  of  Angelico  da  Fiesole.  Let  them  stand  on  the  greensward 
by  the  Navicella,  where  he  distributed  the  treasures  of  the  Church 
in  front  of  the  house  of  S.  Ciriaca.  Let  them  visit  S.  Lorenzo  in 
Fonte,  where  he  was  imprisoned,  and  baptized  his  fellow-prisoners 
in  the  fountain  which  gives  the  church  its  name.  Let  them  go 
hence  to  S.  Lorenzo  Panisperna,  built  upon  the  scene  of  his 
martyrdom,  which  is  there  portrayed  in  a  fresco.  Let  them  see  his 
traditional  chains  and  the  supposed  gridiron  on  which  he  suffered 
at  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina.  And,  lastly,  at  the  great  basilica  of  S. 
Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura,  let  them  admire  the  mighty  church  which 
for  twelve  hundred  years  has  marked  the  site  of  that  little  chapel 
which  Constantine  built  near  the  lowly  catacomb  in  which  the 
martyr  was  laid  by  his  deacon  Hippolytus. 
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Let  us  turn  to  a  very  diflFerent  character — Rienzi.  How  vivid  will 
his  story  seem  to  those  who  take  their  stand  on  the  now  void  site 
precisely  between  the  old  Jewish  synagogue  and  the  modern 
embankment  where  his  mean  habitation  once  stood  among  many 
flanking  the  river,  where  he  was  born— the  son  of  a  publican  and  a 
washerwoman  !  They  will  find  him  again  at  the  little  church  of  S. 
Angelo  in  Pescheria,  whither  he  summoned  the  citizens  at  midnight 
to  hold  a  meeting  for  the  re- establishment  of  the  Good  Estate ;  and 
at  the  Porticus  of  Octavia,  on  whose  ancient  walls  he  painted  his 
second  allegory  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Romans  under  the  oppression 
of  the  great  patrician  families,  thus  flaunting  defiance  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Savelli,  who  could  look  down  upon  the  picture  from  the 
windows  of  their  palace  above  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus.  At  S. 
Giorgio  in  Velabro  the  pediment  still  remains  under  the  old  terra- 
cotta cornice,  where  an  inscription  proclaimed  that  the  reign  of  the 
Good  Estate  was  begun.  We  must  follow  Rienzi  thence,  bare- 
headed, but  clad  in  armour,  to  the  Capitol  and  to  the  Lateran, 
where  he  took  his  mystic  baptism  in  the  bath  of  green  basalt  in 
which  Constantine  is  falsely  said  to  have  been  baptized.  We  must 
think  of  his  pitiful  flight,  after  his  short-lived  glories  were  over 
(Oct.  1354),  down  the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  and  of  his  wife  looking 
out  of  the  window  witnessing  his  murder  at  the  foot  of  the  basaltic 
lioness,  which  looks  scarcely  older  now  than  on  the  night  on 
which  she  was,  perhaps,  sprinkled  with  his  blood.  Lastly,  we  may 
remember  that  his  dead  body  was  hung,  a  target  for  the  stones  of 
those  whom  he  had  so  lately  overawed,  in  the  little  piazza  of  S. 
Marcello  in  Corso,  and  that  it  was  mockingly  burnt  by  the  Jews  on 
a  pile  of  thistles  near  the  then  desolate  mausoleum  of  Augustus,  by 
order  of  Colonna,  because  he  had  styled  himself  '  Semper  Augustus.' 

It  is  by  thus  entwining  these  forcible  Roman  scenes  with  one 
another,  till  they  appear  to  be  the  continuous  links  of  a  story,  that 
they  are  best  fixed  in  the  mind.  They  should  also  be  read  about, 
not  merely  in  histories  or  guide-books,  but  in  the  works  of  those 
who,  from  long  residence  in  Italy  and  the  deep  love  which  they 
bear  her,  have  become  impressed  with  the  Italian  spirit.  Important 
books  on  Roman  subjects  are  the  '  Remains  of  Ancient  Rome,'  by 
Professor  Middleton ;  a  '  History  of  the  City  of  Rome,  its  Struc- 
tures and  Monuments,'  by  T.  H.  Dyer  ;  '  Ancient  Rome,'  and 
*  Pagan  and  Christian  Rome,'  of  Rodolfo  Lanciani.  Then,  much 
delightful  reading  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Gregorovius,  from 
his  history  of  the  '  City  of  Rome '  to  his  enchanting  '  Lateinische 
Sommer,'  and  his  graphic  little  sketches  a  propos  of  burial-places  of 
the  Popes.  The  writer  has  often  been  laughed  at  for  recommending 
and  quoting  novels  in  speaking  of  Rome  and  its  interests.  Yet  in 
few  graver  works  occur  such  glimpses  of  Rome,  of  Roman  character, 
Roman  manners,  as  can  be  found  in  Hawthorne's  '  Marble  Faun'  ; 
in  '  Mademoiselle  Mori '  ;  in  the  '  Improvisatore '  of  Hans  Andersen  ; 
in  the  '  Daniella '  of  George  Sand ;  in  the  '  Rome '  of  Zola,  the 
'  Saracinesca'  and  'St.  Ilario'  of  Marion  Crawford,  and  the  pagan- 
spirited  '  Ariadne  '  of  Ouida.     Still,  most  of  all  should  English  and 
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American  visitors  who  can  read  Italian,  consult  the  publications 
of  Comraendatore  G.  Boni,  now  at  the  head  of  Archaeological 
inquiry  in  Rome;  and  the  volumes  of  the  British  School  of  Rome.i 

bo  much  has  been  written  about  Rome  that,  in  quoting  from  the 
remarks  of  others  in  these  volumes,  selection  has  been  the  great 
difficulty,  and  the  rule  has  been  followed  that  the  most  learned 
books  are  not  always  the  most  instructive  or  the  most  interesting. 
It  has  been  sought  to  gather  up  and  present  to  the  reader  such 
a  succession  of  word-pictures  from  various  authors  as  may  not  only 
make  the  scenes  of  Rome  more  significant  at  the  time,  but  may- 
deepen  their  impression  afterwards.  No  endeavour  has  been  made 
to  enter  deeply  into  archaeological  questions,  to  define  the  exact 
limits  of  the  wall  of  Servius  Tullius,  the  precise  position  of  the 
Tarpeian  Rock,  or  whence  the  pottery  came  of  which  Monte  Tes- 
taccio  has  been  formed.  The  best  Roman  archaeology  is  that 
which  without  either  inaccuracy  or  exaggeration  preserves  un- 
clouded the  human  interest  amid  the  ever-darkening  winds  of 
technical  hypotheses.  It  is  chiefly  interesting  in  so  far  as  it  is  shown 
to  be  the  aesthetic,  or  the  scientific,  reflection  of  human  needs. 
One  of  the  most  profound  sources  of  our  fascination  by  things 
Roman  is  due  to  our  knowledge  of  this  people's  passionate  reve- 
rence of  old,  for  the  customs  and  traditions  of  their  forefathers. 
As  John  Addington  Symonds  describes — 

'  Then,  from  the  very  soil  of  silent  Rome, 

Yon  shall  yrow  wise,  and,  walking-,  live  ay^aiu 

The  lives  of  huried  peoples,  and  hecome 

A  child  by  right  of  that  eternal  home, 

Cnidle  and  grave  of  empires,  on  whose  walls 

The  sun  himself  subdued  to  reverence  falls.' 

'  Rome,'  Winckelmann  says,  '  is  the  high  school  which  is  open 
to  all  the  world.'  It  can  supply  every  mental  requirement  if  men 
will  only  apply  at  the  right  point  of  the  fountain.  '  Certainly,' 
wrote  Goethe, '  people  out  of  Rome  have  no  idea  how  one  is  schooled 
there.  One  has  to  be  born  again,  so  to  speak,  and  one  learns  to 
look  back  upon  one's  old  ideas  as  upon  the  shoes  of  childhood.' 
Still,  the  travellers  who  enjoy  Rome  most  are  those  who  have 
studied  it  thoroughly  before  leaving  their  own  homes.  In  the 
multiplicity  of  engagements  in  which  a  foreigner  soon  becomes 
involved,  there  is  little  time  for  historical  research,  and  few  are 
able  to  do  more  than  read  up  their  guide-books,  so  that  half  the 
pleasure  and  much  of  the  advantage  of  a  visit  to  Rome  are  thrown 
away  ;  while  those  who  arrive  with  the  foundation  already  prepared, 
easily  and  naturally  acquire,  amid  the  scenes  around  which  the 
history  of  the  world  revolved,  an  amount  of  information  which  will 
be  astonishing  even  to  themselves. 

The  pagan  monuments  of  Rome  have  been  written  of  and  dis- 
cussed in  every  sort  of  manner  ever  since  they  were  built,  and  the 
catacombs  have  now  also  found  able  historians  and  guides  ;  about 
the  later  Christian  monuments  far  less  has  hitherto  been  said. 
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There  is  a  natural  coolness  in  the  Protestant  mind  toward  much 
that  is  connected  with  the  story  of  the  Saints.  Many  believe, 
with  Addison,  that  '  the  Christian  antiquities  are  so  embroiled  in 
fable  and  legend,  that  one  derives  but  little  satisfaction  from  search- 
ing into  them.'  And  yet,  as  Mrs.  Jameson  observes,  when  all  that 
the  scientific  historian  can  desire  is  taken  away  from  the  reminis- 
cences of  those  who,  by  martyrdom  for  their  faith,  have  consecrated 
the  homes  of  their  earthly  life,  how  much  remains  ! — '  Ah,  so  much  to 
awaken,  to  elevate,  to  touch  the  heart ;  so  much  that  will  not  fade 
from  the  memory  ;  so  much  that  may  make  a  part  of  our  after-life  ! ' 

If  we  would  profit  by  Rome  to  the  uttermost,  we  must  put  away 
all  prejudices,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant  or  Jewish,  and  we 
must  believe  that  it  is  not  in  one  class  of  Roman  interests  alone 
that  much  is  to  be  learnt.  Those  who  devote  themselves  exclusively 
to  the  relics  of  the  Kingly  Period,  to  the  republic,  or  to  the  Empire, 
and  who  see  no  interest  in  the  memorials  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
greater  Popes,  take  only  half  of  the  blessing  of  Rome,  and  perhaps  the 
half  which  has  the  least  of  human  sympathy  in  it.  Archaeology  and 
history  should  help  the  beauties  of  Rome  to  leave  their  noblest  im- 
press, in  arousing  feelings  worthy  of  the  greatest  of  pagan  heroes, 
of  the  noblest  of  Latin  poets,  of  the  most  inspired  of  sculptors  and 
painters,  as  well  as  of  that  Paul  of  Tarsus,  who  passed  into  Rome  by 
the  Appian  Way,  upon  whom  the  shadow  of  the  Pyramid  of  Caius 
Cestius  may  have  fallen  as  finally  he  passed  out  of  Rome  in  that 
tragic  procession  of  which  it  is  the  sole  surviving  witness. 

An  early  morning  view  of  the  great  city  is  less  familiar  than 
others,  and  very  beautiful  are  the  effects  of  the  dawn !  At  6.30 
A.M.,  between  us  and  the  Alban  Kills  the  planet  Venus  hangs 
softly  brilliant  in  the  twilight.  Every  minute  the  various  towers 
with  the  bells  in  them  are  showing  clearer  cut,  until  the  sun,  pre- 
paring us  for  his  coming,  floods  with  gold  the  eastern  sky  and  its 
fleecy  scarves  of  cirrus,  throwing  those  hills,  with  Monte  Cavo  and 
her  convent  cresting  their  long  majestic  wave  of  purple,  into  bold 
relief.  Presently  even  their  lower  line — their  foot-hills — begins  to 
stand  out ;  and  while  bells  start  a-ringing,  and  wheels  trundle,  and 
street-cries  liven  the  chilly  air,  suddenly  the  huge  orb  peeps  up 
from  beyond  Colonna  and  glitters  at  once  on  the  crosses  and 
lightning-conductors  over  Rome  below  us, — as  though  he  were 
shouting  through  the  silence  '  Awake ! '  Dome  after  dome,  and 
dewy  cypress-top  after  cypress-top,  has  caught  the  pale  gold,  while 
the  wren  and  the  black-bird  in  the  garden  of  the  brown  monks 
sweetly  proclaim  S.  Francis  and  the  day-spring. 

Then  the  entire  flank  of  the  Janiculan  ridge,  with  the  fa9ade  of 
S.  Pietro-in-Montorio  and  the  Paolina  fountain,  acknowledges  the 
event,  and  presently  the  ugly  silver  dome  of  the  new  synagogue 
breaks  aflame,  and  its  ribs  glitter  with  the  glory  of  Jehovah  there 
above  the  obscure  hollow  of  the  river-side  Ghetto  ;  while  more 
dimly  this  has  been  poured  upon  the  towers  of  S.  Alessio,  Sta. 
Sabina,  and  the  Benedictines,  on  the  ancient  Aventine,  and  along 
the  topmost  rim  of  the  Coligeum. 

3.  . 


CHAPTER    I 

DULL-USEFUL   INFORMATION 

Tho  Population  of  Rome  in  1897  was  489,965  ;  iu  1850, 170,824  ;  iu  1513,  40,000, 
and  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  over  a  million. 

Hotels  (Prices  rise  at  Easter). — For  pas-siny  travellers  or  bachelors,  the  best 
are  :  Tlie  Palace  Hotel  in  Via  Veneto,  H,  d'AiigletoPre,  Via  IJocca  (li  Leone. 
The  H.  «le  Kiisslc  (close  to  the  Piazza  del  Popolo)  is  comfortable  and  well 
maua<;cd.  H.  dc  Londres,  Piazza  di  Spa<;na,  is  snited  for  a  lon<r  residence,  an(l 
is  central.  H.  Moderne,  in  tlie  Coi-so.  Tlie  H.  Enropa  is  also  in  the  Piazza  di 
Mij^uanelli.  The  H.  Qnirinale,  in  the  Via  Nazionale,  near  the  railway  station, 
is  one  of  X\n)  largest  hotids  in  Rome.  Facing-  the  station  isthelar<ie  H.  Con- 
tinentale.  The  Inxnrions,  amnsin<j-.  and  noisy  Grand  H.  is  in  the  Piazza  dei 
Teruuni.  H.  Hassler,  Trinita  de'  Monti,  is  in  a  beautifnl  situation,  but  the 
rooms  at  the  back  are  to  be  avoided.  Tlie  w»dl-manai^ed,  but  expensive, 
H.  Bristol  is  in  the  Piazza  Birlierini.  The  II.  ililoii.  Via  Lndovisi,  is  situated 
between  the  (dd  and  new  town  stre(!ts,  and  comman<ls  fine-  views.  Excellent 
service.  The  II.  Boaiislte,  45  Via  Lndovisi,  nearly  in  tlie  same  situition,  is  w(dl 
managed.  Hotel  dnSnd,  dose  by,  is  less  expensive,  but  far  le.ss  well  manayed. 
The  II.  irilalle.  Via  Quvttro  Fontane,  is  cotnfortable  and  reasonalile,  and  is 
especially  w(dl  directed.  Tlie  H.  I'incio  is  at  the  corner  of  the  Via  Greuo- 
riana.  The  H.  Marini  is  in  the  Via  del  Tritone.  The  H.  d'AUemaone,  Via 
Condotti,  and  the  Aniilo- Americano,  Via  Frattina,  are  well-spoken  of  ;  much 
frequented  by  Americans.  [Wayner,  Brahms,  and  Griey  have  all  stayed  at 
this  latter  hotel.]  The  H.  Minerva,  Piazza  della  3Iinerva,  near  the  Pantheon, 
is  more  of  .a  commercial  inn,  l»nt  yood  and  reiusonablc,  and  suited  to  those  who 
come  to  Home  to  study  art  or  antiquities.  The  vast  H.  Excelsior,  Via  Lndo- 
visi :  H.  Xazionale  in  the  Piazza  de  Monte  Oitorio  is  a  i^ood  inn  ;  here  also  is 
the  lat(dy  imjn-oved  H.  Milano.  Tlie  H.  Laurati,  in  the  Via  Nazionale.  above 
the  Forum  of  Trajan,  is  excellent  and  reasonable,  but  not  frequented  Ity 
Enirlisli.  Tlie  If.  Bellevue,  163  Via  Nazionale.  H.  SiiLsse  is  new  and  com- 
modious; situated  in  Via  Veneto  :  where  also  is  th(^  I'nlnco  Hotel,  with  all 
the  latest  imiirovenients.     H.  Retina,  Via  Veneto,  opposite  the  Royal  Palace. 

Pensions. — The  best  are  Pensione  Lndovisi,  Via  A'eneto  :  Pension  Hayden. 
i'2.  Piazza  Poli  ;  Madame  FrauQois,  47  Coi\so  ;  Bethell,  41  Via  Babuino  ;  Pension 
des  Anglais,  V.  Barberini  5  (lift),  7-8  lire  :  Pecori,  Via  del  Quirinal«»43  (baths), 
7-8  liro  ;  Pirri,  Via  S.  Niccolo  da  Tolentino  78,  8-9  lire  ;  Snore  della  S.  Croce 
(Swiss  nuns).  Via  S.  Basilio  8  :  Hnrdle-Lomi,  Via  del  Tritone  36,  7-9  lire.  The 
wine,  iicnerally  mixed,  and  absurdly  exi)ensive  in  the  hotids,  is  often  better 
in  the  pension  ;  wliile  in  the  restaurants  it  is  both  cheap  and  good.  There 
can  be  no  excuse  for  bad  wine  or  l)read  in  Ronu;. 

Apartments  have  <ireatly  increased  in  price.  An  ai)artment  for  a  small 
family  in  one  of  the  best  situations  can  seldom  be  obtaincMl  for  less  than  from 
300  to  .''•OO  francs  a  month.  TIk*  Eniilish  almost  all  prefer  to  reside  in  the 
neiL;hbonrhood  of  the  Piazza  di  Sjtayna.  The  best  situations  are  the  sunny 
side  of  tlie  Piazza  itself,  tlu;  Trinita  de'  Monti,  the  Via  Grei:ori:iiia,  ^'ia 
8istina,  Via  Porta  Pinciana,  and  Via  Lndovisi.  Less  yooil  .situations  are  the 
(Joi-so,  Via  Condotti,  Via  Due  Macelli,  Via  Frattina,  Cajx)  le  Case,  Via  Quattro 
Fontann,  Via  Babuino,  an<l  Via  dcdla  Crocc,  in  which  liist,  however,  are  many 
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o-ood  apartments.  In  the  last  few  years  many  apartments  have  been  pre- 
pared for  lettinof  in  the  Via  Xazionale,  Via  Ludovisi,  and  other  new  streets. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  Corso  suites  of  rooms  are  less  expensive,  but  they 
are  not  convenient  for  persons  who  make  a  short  residence  in  Rome.  In 
many  of  the  palaces  are  larye  apartments  which  let  by  the  year.  In  the 
new  town  (JL-xcao),  houses  are  ofteu  ill-built  and  ill-drained. 

Carriages. — 1  horse,  the  course,  1  lira  ;  the  hour,  2 ;  at  night,  1  lira. 
Coupe  at  niiiht  must  be  arranired  witli.  Most  of  the  drivers  are  Neapolitans. 
Beware  of  false  1-lira  pieces  in  exchange,  bearing  date  1862. 

Bicycles  may  be  hired  at  112  and  488  Corso ;  114  Via  Quattro  Foutane  ; 
and  260  Corso  Vittorio  Emauuele. 

Restanrauts. — San  Carlo,  in  Corso  120  ;  Umborto,  Via  della  Mercede  ; 
Berardi,  75  Via  della  Croce  :  Bordoue,  Via  Xazionale  ;  Ranieri,  26  Xia.  Mario 
de'  Fiori  ;  Xazionale,  109  Via  del  Seminario,  near  the  Pantheon  ;  Della 
Rosettsi;  Piazza  del  Ptintheon  ;  La  Flora,  in  Via  Sistina  ;  La  Felicetta,  P.  del 
Oratorio. 

C'affes. — Caffe  di  Roma,  426  Corso  ;  Cafte  Xazionale  or  Aragno,  179  Corso  ; 
Caff^  d'ltalia,  133  Corso  ;  Caffe  Greco,  86  Via  Condotti.i 

Tea-rooms.— 22  Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  Caffe  Xazionale,  179  Corso,  and  Capo 
le  Case. 

TrattoHe  send  out  dinners  to  families  in  apartments  in  a  tin  box  with  a 
stove,  for  which  the  bearer  calls  the  next  morning.  A  dinner  for  six  francs 
used  to  be  sufficient  for  three  persons,  and  to  leave  enoug-h  for  luncheon  next 
day, 

English  Church,  All  .Saints,  in  the  Via  Babuino,  on  the  left.  Scirvices  at  8.30 
A.M.,  11  A.M.,  and  3  P.M.  on  Sundays  :  daily  service  twice  on  week-davs. 
Amencan  t'hnrcli  of  S.  PanI,  Via  Xazionale,  services.  8.30,  10.45,  and' 4. 
Trinity  Church,  Piazza  S.  Silvestro.  Presbyterian  C'linrch,  7  Via  Venti 
Settembre.  Vaitdois  Church,  106  Via  Xazionale,  opi)osite  the  Theatre. 
Engllsli  Roman  t'atliolic  C'linrch,  Piazza  S.  Silvestro.  English  Convent, 
16  Via  S.  Sebastiano.     Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  Via  della  Scrofa  64. 

British  and  American  Archceolog ical  Society.— 12.  Via  S.  Nicola  da  Tolentino. 
Hon.  sec,  Mr.  H.  Wilson  {pro  tem.). 

British  School  of  Archaeology.— Viihizzo  Odescalchi. 

American  School  of  Archaeology— 5.  Via  Vicenza. 

Oiiinibnses    anrt    Elec-  (and  vice  versa). 

trie    Tramways    start 
from — 

Piazza  di  Spagna  to  S.  Pietro. 

Piazza  del  Popolo  to         Piazza  Venezia,  by  the  heatl  of  the  Corso. 

The  Railway  Station,  by  Piazza  di  Spagna  and 
Quirinal  Tunnel. 

Ponte  Molle,  by  Via  Flaminia  (tramway). 
Piazza  della  Dogana  to    Porta  S  vn  Lorenzo  (for  Tivoli). 
Piazza  S.  Silvestro  to       Piazza  S.  Giovanni  Laterano  and  Piazza  Venezia. 
Piazza  Rienzi  to  Piazza  S.  Silvestro. 

Piazza  Xavona  to  Piazza  Vittorio  Emanuele. 

Piazza  Venezia  to         S.  Pietro,  S.  Paolo. 

Piazza  del  Popolo,  by  the  Ripetta. 

Piazza  Cavour,  Prati  di  Castello. 

Rjiilway  Station,  by  Via  Xazionale  (tramway). 

Via  Cavour,  S.  G.  Lateran  (tramway). 
Piazza  Montauara  to         S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura  (tramway). 

Via  Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  by  the  Pantheon. 

I  "  The  Caff^  Greco,  founded  in  the  days  of  Salvator  Rosa,  has  become  a 
German  pa.stry-cookery,  and  the  place  where  once  all  the  artists  of  Rome 
used  to  meet,  along  with  poets  and  the  minor  brood  of  the  Muses,  is  no 
longer  to  l)e  recognised  bv  the  rclic-huuter." — W.  J.  Stillman. 
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IMazza  della  Cancellena  to  Porta  Pia,  by  Piazza  Ck)lonna  and  Via  Tritone, 
Piazza  Vittorio   Emanuele,  by  the   Forum  of 

Trajan. 
Piazza  S.  Pantaleo,  Coliseum,  S.  J.  Lateran. 
S.  Pantaleo  to  Porta  Salaria,  by  the  Fountain  of  Trevi. 

S.  Giovanni  Laterano,  by  the  Forum  of  Trajan 

anil  the  Coliseum. 
Piazza  Termini,  Cemetery  of  S.  Lorenzo, 
S.  Apollinare  to  Piazza  Gu.>lielmo  Pepe,  by  the  Gresii,  Forum  of 

Trajan  and  the  Monti. 
Forum  of  Trajan  to  Piazza  dei  Quiriti  ai  Prati,  by  the  Via  Botteufhe 

Oscnre,  Ponte  S.  An<4elo,and  Porta  Any  elica. 
Piazza  S.  Silvestro  to       S.  Aj^iie.sc  fiiorl  le  Miira  (tramway). 
Piazza  del  Cinquecento    to  Cemetery  of  S.  Lorenzo  (tramway). 

The  8teaiii  Tramway  to  Tlvoll,  or  for  tlie  Villa  Hadriana,  sUirts  from— 
Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  Ist-class  return,  6  fr. 

2nd-clas.s  return,  4.50  fr. 
The  j'ellow  '  orario '  or  time-table  can  be  boui^ht  at  any  kiosk. 

Theatre.s.— Nazionale,  Via  Naziouale  ;  Arjieutina  (opera).  Via  Torre  Argen- 
tina ;  Costaiizl  (opera).  Via  Firenzc  ;  Valle  (comedy).  Via  della  Valle  ;  Meta- 
stasio,  Via  Palla  corda  ;  Manzoni,  Via  Urbana  ;  Quirino,  Via  delle  Vergine  ; 
Rossini  (marionettes),  Via  di  S.  Chiara. 

Church  Music. — The  best,  except  at  the  services  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  is  to 
be  heard  on  Sun<lay  moruin<^s  at  the  German  Church  of  S.  Maria  dell'  Anima. 
But  it  lacks  variety.    The  Lateran  has  yood  voices  :  as  also  S.  Maria  May^yiore. 

Foxliouit<l.s  meet  twice  a  week  in  the  Canipau na  from  Novem])er  till  March 
20.    The  meets  are  posted  at  Piale's  Library.    Tlirow-oft'  at  11. 

Society  for  Prevention  of  friieity  to  .InlMials.— 12  Via  S.  Giacomo. 
Sec,  L.  Ilawkesley,  Esq.    Ever}'  encouras^emeut  needed. 

Ufliclo  della  Beu^flceiiza. — Piazza  Nicosia  35  (Charity  Information 
Office). 

Post  Olflee.— Piazzo  S.  Silvestro,  dose  to  the  Corso,  open  from  8  A.M.  to  9.30 
P.M.  Letters  for  En<iland  or  America  (on  Sundays,  Tuesdays,  and  Thursdays, 
Did  Havre  at  9  P.M.)  should  be  posted  at  the  head  office  before  1  P.M.  or  9  P.M. 

Telegraph  Ofliees.— Piazza  S.  Silvestro.  Branch  Offices,  20  Piazza  R-vr- 
beriui  ;  35  Piazza  Rusticucci  ;  Via  Liulovlsi  29  ;  123  Via  Veuti  Settembre  ; 
and  in  the  Piazza  delle  Terme. 

Brltl.sli  Kniba.ssy.— Near  Porta  Pia,  Via  20  Sett(Mubre. 

Krltlsh  Consul.— C.  C.  Morgan,  Esq.,  Via  Condotti. 

American  Emlmssy.— Palazzo  Amici,  16  Piazza  S.  Bernardo  (houi-s,  10-1). 

American  C'on.sulate.— 16  Piazza  S.  Bernardo,  near  Grand  Hotel. 

Bankers.— Sebaste&Reale,  20  Piazza  diSpa<4na  ;  Nast-Kolb  &  Schumacher, 
87  Via  S.  Claud io  ;  PloMden,  2  Piazza  SS.  Apostoli  ;  Messrs.  !IIorjt;au,  Via 
Condotti  ;  Roesler  Franz  &  Sous,  Via  Condotti  20. 

Customs. — Everything-  in  regard  to  Custom  duties  is  now  arranged  in  Rome 
for  the  minimum  of  profit  to  the  State  and  the  maximum  of  annoyance  to 
travellers.  The  Italian  theory  that  works  of  art  belon<>  of  inherent  riyht  to 
the  country  where  tliey  were  created  is  carried  to  ridiculous  excess.  A 
])(n-inission  (' ])ermesso ')  from  the  Museo  is  neces.s;»ry  for  every  article  of 
vertu  wbi(di  a  foreigner  who  has  been  residing  in  Italy  wishes  to  renmve  to 
his  own  country.  Nevertheless,  they  i)ull  down  the  house  of  Michelanyeh), 
let  tli(!  Cam]):in'ile  of  S.  Mark  collapse,  and  tlio  Turin  Library  be  for  30  years 
in  danger  of  fire. 

For  sending  Boxes  to  England. — Fr<Mich,  Lemon  &  Co.,  Piazza  di  Spay-na, 
corner  of  Via  Frattina. 
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For  sending  out  Boxes  to  Rome.— 'Pitt  &  Scott,  23  Cannon  Street,  London. 

Physicians.— Von  Fleischl,  P.  Eondanini  33  ;  Brock,  Via  Veneto  ;  Bonar, 
114  Babuiuo  ;  Fen  wick,  42  Sistina  :  A.  Flacb,  4C  Via  Veneto. 

Homoeopathic— T>r.  Liberali,  101  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele. 

Oculists.— Giusei^pe  Norsa,  237  Via  Naziouale  ;  Krabnstover,  5  Via  Ventl 
Settembre. 

Sick  Nurses  are  to  be  heard  of  at  tbe  Anglo-American  Nui-sing  Home,  265 
Via  Nomeutana,  where  also  patients  (without  infectious  disor(lers)  are  re- 
ceived and  nursed, — a  great  boon  to  those  taken  ill  in  hotels  ;  also  at  41  Via 
Palestro  ;  Miss  Watson  ;  and  Via  Castel-Fidardo  45. 

Dentists.— Dr.  Webb,  Via  Naziouale  (expensive,  but  excellent)  ;  Fenchell 
«fc  Curtis,  P.  di  Spagna  93. 

I'licinlsts.— A.  Wall,  12  Via  S.  Susanna  ;  Roberts,  36  Piazza  Lucina  :  Siuim- 
beriihi-Evans,  65  Via  Condotti ;  Baker,  42  Piazza  di  Spagna  ;  and  Borioni, 
98  Via  Babuino,  are  usually  employed  by  English  visitors ;  but  the  Italian 
chemists'  shops  in  the  Corso  and  Frattina  are  as  good,  and  much  less  ex- 
pensive.    Hom<jeopathic.—Alleor\,  8  Via  Frattina. 

Vet.  Surgeon.— D.  G.  Bernabei,  33  Via  Veneto. 

House  Agents.— (Jontin],  6  Via  Contlotti  ;  Toti,  54  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

Orders  for  sketching  in  the  Forum,  Palace  of  Caisars,  and  other  ruins  must 
be  obtained  (free)  at  the  office  of  the  Ministero  della  Publica  Istruzione, 
Piazza  della  Minerva,  on  the  left  of  the  church  (upstairs,  2nd  piano). 

Libraries.— Vatican,  Vittorio  Emanuele,  Casanatense,  Chigiana,  Angelica, 
Vallicelliana,  and  Barberini. 

L.  Casanatense,  Via  di  S.  Iguazio,  52,  9-3. 
L.  Vaticana,  Padre  Ehrle,  9-1. 
L.  Vallicelliana,  Chiesji  Nuova,  9-3. 
L.  Angelica,  S.  Agostino,  9-3. 

Museums,  «t'c.— The  day  of  free  admittance  to  Museums,  Galleries,  (fee, 
was  transferred  in  1902  from  Sunday  to  Thui-sday — merely  to  get  a  larger 
number  of  fees.    The  Forum  and  Palatine  remain  free  on  Sundays. 

Circulating  Library.- Piale,  1  and  2  Piazza  di  Spagna,  has  a  capital 
library  of  20,000  volumes,  and  a  large  assortment  of  Magazines  and  Reviews 
in  different  langu-iges.  All  important  new  works  are  added  on  publication. 
The  latest  English  telegrams  are  posted,  and  notices  of  the  '  funzioni '  are 
always  to  be  found  here.  Miss  Wilson,  22  Piazza  di  Spagna,  has  a  small 
well-managed  library,  and  notices  of  all  kinds  are  posted  here. 

Money -Changer. — Carbucci,  88  Piazza  di  Spagna. 

Agencies. — Cook,  2  Piazza  di  Spagna  and  P.  di  Termini ;  French,  Lemon  &  Co. 

Booksellers.— Piale,  Piazza  di  Spagna  ;  Spithoever,  Piazza  di  Spagna  ; 
Bocca,  216  Corso  ;  Paravia,  56  Piazzi  SS.  Apostoli.  Old  Books.— A.  Nar- 
decchia,  42  Via  dell'  Universita. 

Livery  Stables.  —  Fratelli  Treves,  Corso  383 :  Fenini,  outside  Porta  del 
Popolo  ;  Pieretti  (riding-master),  Palazzo  Rospigliosi.     Horses,  20  lire  a  day. 

Photographers. — For  Portraits :  Suscipi,  7  Via  del  Quirinale  ;  Le  Lieure,  19 
Via  del  Mortaro  ;  Schemboche,  54  Via  Mercede.  For  Views  and  Architectural 
Details:  3Iosclonl,  76  Via  Condotti ;  Alinari  &  Cook,  Corso  137a  ;  Vasari,  Via 
Mercede  38. 

Drawing  Materials.— DovizellU  136  Via  Babuino  ;  Corteselli,  150  Via  Sistina. 
For  commoner  articles  and  stationery,  Ricci,  Piazza  S.  Claudio. 

Engravings. — At  the  Stamperia  Xazionale  (fixed  prices),  6  Via  della  Stam- 
peria  ;  at  Luzzatis,  in  Piazza  di  Trevi. 
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Antiquities— A.  C:i.stell:\ni,  Via  ile'  Poli  ;  Giacoinini,  16  Via  Sistina  ;  Xoci, 
29  Via  Fontaiiella  Bort'liese  ;  Corvisicri,  86  Via  Due  Macelli  (Sales)  ;  Alseri<,n), 
78  Via  Due  Macelli.     Via  del  B:i))uino,  uenerally. 

I'olico  (Ciuestiira).— Via  S.  Apostoli  17. 

ICatli.s. — Corso  151  ;  Vi;i  Veiiezia  9a. 

Terra-<'otla  Kei)r(Hluc(i()us.— Manifattnia  di  Siuna,  Via  del  Babnino  50. 

<"asls.— ^larsili.  Via  Frattiiia  16. 

5yon2€S.— Kaiualili,  83  Via  del  Babuiuo  :  Nelli,  111  Via  B;vbuino  ;  Boschctti, 
73  Vii  Coudotti  ;  Kobricli,  62  Via  Due  Alacelli. 

Campos.  —  Ciai)])oni  (portraits),  9  Via  S.  Sebastiauello  ;  Saulini,  96  Via 
Bibuiuo  ;  Neri,  133  Via  Babuiuo  ;  Galaut,  9  Piazza  di  Spayua. 

3/osaicy.  — Kiualdi,  125  Via  Babuiuo  ;  lioscbetti,  14  Via  Coudotti  ;  llocclie<>- 
liiaui,  14  Via  Coudotti. 

Jewellers. — Ayostiuo  Boui,  Corso  ;  Toinbiui,  74  Tiazza  di  Spaj^ua  ;  Neyri,  59 
Piazza  di  Spa<4ua  ;  Fasoli,  94  Piazza  di  Spayua  ;  Taufaui,  166  Corso. 

Roman  Pearls. — Rev,  122  Via  Ba))uiuo  ;  Lacchiui,  19  Piazza  di  Spa<>na. 

Engraver  (for  visiting-cards,  <fcc.)-  Ricci,  214  Corso.  ^ 

Tailor  (Sartf»).— Seyre,  136  Corso  ;  Reauda,  61  Piazza  SS.  Apostoli  ;  Shreider, 
Piazza  di  Si)a<4na  ;  Raudauini,  Corso  181. 

Shoemaker  (Calzolajo).—  Jesi,  130  Corso ;  Berardi,  59  Via  Fontauella  di 
Borybcse. 

Shops  for  Ladles'  Dress. —Boccoui,  Corso  ;  Ai>ostini,  205  Via  Tritone  ; 

Poutecorvo,  171  Corso  ;  3Iezzi,  91  Via  Frattiua  ;  Delliua  C«>da,  155  Coi-so  : 
Sebastiauiui,  01  Via  Coudotti  ;  .lladaiiie  (■ilordaiii,  26  Via  S.  Niccolo  da 
Toleutiuo. 

Hairdressers  (Parruccliiere).— Laucia,  138  Via  Nazionale  ;  Giardinieri,  234 
Coi-so  ;  Pivsquali,  423  Corso. 

Roman  Ribbo7is  and  Shatvls.—Binnchl,  82  Via  della  Minerva ;  Fontana,  117 
Via  Babuiuo  ;  69  Piazza  di  Si)a<^ua  ;  Orsola,  A'ia  Sistina  28. 

Gloves. — UL;oliui,  56  Piazza  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina  ;  Nerola,  142  Corso. 

Carpets  aiui  .small  Household  Articles. — Cagiati,  250  Corso. 

Bakers.~\:ih\n,  98  Via  Babnino  ;  Colalucci,  94  Via  Babuiuo. 

German  Beer  (Birraria).— S.  Albreclit,  Via  di  S.  Giiuseppe. 

Grocers  (also  for  Oil  and  Wood,  <i:c). — Luigioni,  70  Piazza  di  Spagna  ;  Ca.soni, 
32  Piazza  di  Spayna. 

English  Z)aiVt/.-Paluie<»iana,.66  Piazza  di  Spaona  ;  Aiidreonl,  105  Via 
81.stliia. 

Pastrycooks  (Pasticciere).— Giuliani,  76  Via  Nazionale  :  Ronuizzetti,  195  Via 
Nazionale  ;  Ronzi  &  Siuyer,  Piazza  Colonna. 

Tobaeeo  (Eui^lisb),  4  lire  50  c.  per  J  11).     Havana  cigars,  P.  Sciarra. 

English  Jams.— C'lmbb's,  II  Giardiuo,  Palombara-Sabina  (best). 

Beggars.— ScATcely  one  in  a  bundred  deserves  belp  ;  but  tlieirs  is  a  most 
H<)unsbiu<;-  trade,  and  if  any  one  watcbes  a  bej><>ar  on  a  liill,  it  will  be  seen 
tbat  be  earns — duriuL;  tbe  season— an  average  of  two  lire  an  bour.  3Iaiuied 
limbs  and  borrowed  cbildren  are  often  exbibited  witb  impunity.  It  is  better 
never  to  s^-ive  anytliing-  to  a  professional  bey:gar.  '  I  poveri  versjoynosi '  are 
those  in  real  need  ;  amouirst  the  lower-upper  and  middle  classes,  who  are 
a.shamed  to  beij>-,  there  is  often  terrible  distress.  Purse-snatch iui?  is  common, 
owiny  partly  to  tbe  ojjbu  manner  foreigners  have  of  carryiu<4  their  purses. 
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Artists'  St^idios. — 
CarlaniH,  Ouorato,  landscapes— one  of  the  best  water-colour  artists,— 2  to  5  on 

Thursdays,  33  Via  Mar<>utta,    Gives  lessons. 
Ferrari,  Giuseppe,  figures  and  portraits  in  water-colours,  55A  Via  Margiitta. 

Sculptors'  Studios. — 

Apolloni,  53C  Via  Maryutta. 

Ezeklel,  18  Piazza  delle  Terme.    The  most  picturesque  studio  in  Rome. 

Story,  "Waldo,  7  Via  S.  Mitrtino. 

Moiiteverrtc,  P.  dell'  Indipeudeuza  8. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  traveller  who  spends  only  a  week  or  ten  days 
in  Rome  to  see  a  tenth  part  of  the  sights  which  it  contains.  Per- 
haps the  most  importants  objects  are  : 

Churches.— S.  Peter's,  S.  Cilovanul  Lateraiio,  S.  Maria  Magoiore,  S. 
Lorenzo  fiiorl  le  Mura,  S.  Paolo  fnorl  le  Miira,  S.  Agnese  Inori  le 
3Iura,  Ara  Cocli,  S.  <'lemeiite,  S.  Pietro  in  Moutorio,  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli, 
S.  Sabina,  S.  Prassede  and  S.  Pudentiana,  S.  Gre<iOrio,  S.  Stefauo  Rotondo,  S. 
Maria  lii  C'osiiiedlii,  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  S.  Maria  del  Popolo,  S, 
Maria  Antlqiia  in  the  Forum.    (Most  are  closed  from  12-3  p.m.) 

Palaces. — Vatican,  Capitol,  Barberiui,  and,  if  possible,  Corsiui,  Colonna, 
Doria,  Rospigliosi,  Spada,  Faruese,  and  Farnesina,  Cancelleria. 

Villas.— Doria,  Borghese,  Mattei,  Medici. 

Kulns.— Palaces  of  the  Caesars,  Temples  in  Forum,  Coliseum,  and,  if 
pos.sible,  the  ruins  in  the  former  Ghetto,  the  B.iths  of  C.vracalla,  the  Pantlieon, 
and  the  Porta  Maggiore. 

It  is  desirable  for  the  traveller  who  is  pressed  for  time  to  apply 
to  his  Canker  for  orders  for  any  sights  for  which  such  are  necessary 
at  the  time.  He  should  also  buy  an  '  orario  '  giving  the  times  of  the 
trains.  The  following  scheme  will  give  a  good  general  idea  of  Rome 
and  its  neighbourhood  in  a  few  days.  The  sights  printed  in  italics 
can  only  be  seen  on  the  days  to  which  they  are  ascribed  : — 

Monday. — General  view  of  Capitol,  ascend  tlie  tower  ;  Gallery  of  Sculi)tures, 
Ara  Coeii  Church,  General  view  of  Forum,  Coliseum,  S.  John  Latenin  (with 
cloisters),  and  drive  out  to  the  Via  Latina  and  the  a(iueducts  at  Tavolato. 

Tttesdaj/,— Mornino  :  S.  Peter'.s  and  the  Vatican  Stanze  and  Piuacoteca. 
Afternoon  :  Villa  Albani  (if  open),  S.  Aguese,  and  drive  to  the  Ponte  Nomen- 
tano. 

Wednesday. — Morainti  :  S.  Prassede,  S.  Pudentiana,  S.  Maria  Maggiore. 
Afternoon  :  S.  Sabina,  Priorato  Garden,  English  Cemetery,  S.  Paolo,  and  the 
Tre  Fontane. 

Thxirsday. —'Moruin'j: :  the  Palatine.  Afternoon  :  drive  on  tlie  Via  Appia 
as  far  as  Torre  Mezza  Strada  ;  in  returning  see  the  B:iths  of  Caracalla. 

Friday. — Morning  :  Palazzo  Doria,  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  cross  the  Tiber  to 
S.  Cecilia  and  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere  ;  and  end  in  the  afternoon  at  S.  Pietro 
in  Moutorio  and  the  Villa  Doria  (or  on  Jlonday),  or  S.  Ouofrio. 

Saturday. — Frsiscati  and  Albano.  To  Frascati  early  by  train,  take  tram, 
carriage,  or  go  on  foot  by  Rocca  di  Papa,  to  Monte  CaVo  ;  take  luncheon 
(carried)  at  the  Teni])le,  and  return  by  Palazzuolo  and  the  upper  and  lower 
galleries  to  Albano.    Thence,  take  tniin  to  Rome. 

^  Sunday. — Morning  :  S.  Marisi  del  Popolo  after  Engli.sh  Chiu'ch.  Afternoon  : 
S.  Peter's  again  ;  drive  to  Monte  Mario  (Villa  Madama),  or  in  the  Villa  Bor- 
ghese,  and  end  with  the  Pincio  and  Trinita  de'  3Ionte. 

2nd  Monday.— Go  to  Tivoli  (the  Cascades,  Cascatelle,  and  Villa  d'Este),  or 
to  Hadrian's  Villa. 
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'>nd  2'i«>(f«</.— Morniiiii  :  Vatican  Sculpluri'S.  Afternoon  :  S.  Greyorio,  S. 
StI'f  mo  in  Kotondo,  S.  Olemcnte,  S.  rittro  in  Vincoli  (sunst't),  S.  Maria  dci>li 
Auiicli,  S.  Loreuz(»  fuori  le  Mura,  and  drive  out  to  the  Torre  del  feclnavi, 
roturuiu«f  by  the  I'orta  Magi^iore. 

•>;m?  Wedtiesdaif.  —  Moruiu-  :  Palazzo  Barberini,  Palazzo  Jiosinglwsi,  and 
cJlonna  Garden's.  Afternoon  :  Forum  in  detail,  SS.  Cosmo  e  Damuiuo 
(-Mosaics),  autl  ascend  the  Coliseum. 

'>nd  Thursday. -'Sloruimy :  The  Sistine  Chapel,  S.'  Ouofrio,  and  the  Fassou- 
-iatn  M;n-herita.  Afternoon  :  Tlie  Pictures  at  the  Villa  Bor«,'hese.  (Uui- 
berto  lA.) 

The  following  list  may  be  useful  as  suggestions  to  some  of  the 
best  subjects  for  artists  who  wish  to  draw  at  Rome,  and  have  not 
much  time  to  search  for  themselves.  Many  of  these  spots,  how- 
ever, have  lost  the  great  beauty  which  formerly  distinguished  them. 
Many,  mentioned  in  earlier  editions  of  these  volumes,  are  utterly 
destroyed. 

Morning  Light : 

Temple  of  Saturn  (Forum). 

Arch  of  Constantine  from  the  Coliseum  (early). 

Coliseum  from  behind  S.  Francesca  Komaua  (early). 

Views  from  the  Pabice  of  Severus. 

Arch  of  Sei)timius  Severus,  Foro  Komano. 

In  the  Garden  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo. 

In  the  Garden  of  S^uonaveutura  (Palatine). 

In  the  Colouua  Gardens. 

From  the  door  of  the  Villa  Medici. 

Courtyard  behind  the  Tor  di  Nona. 

At  S.  Cosimato  (much  spoiled). 

The  back  entrance  of  Ara  Coeli  (early). 

From  tlie  back  entrance  of  Ara  Coeli. 

Fountain,  Piazza  S.  Pietro. 

Court  vard  near  the  Fontaua  Tartaruyhe. 

Looking  to  the  Arch  of  Titus  u))  the  Via  Sacra. 

In  the  Cloister  of  the  Laterau. 

At  S.  Cesareo. 

Porta  S.  Sebastiauo  (iuuer  view). 

Porta  Latiua.    Vitrna  Corini. 

Near  the  so-called  Temple  of  Bacchus.  ^,  ,  „, 

Gu  the  Via  Appia,  beyond  on  this  side,  Cecilia  Metella. 

Torre  di  Mezza  Strada,  on  the  Via  Appia. 

Ponte  Xomentano,  looking  to  Mous  Sacer. 

Torre  dei  Schiavi,  looking  towsird  Tivoli. 

Aqueducts  at  Tavolata. 

Evening  Light : 

From  the  Terrace  of  the  Villa  Doria  (S.  V«t«r's). 

On  the  Palace  of  Severus— lookiug  to  S.  Balbina. 

On  the  Palace  of  Cali-ula-lookino  to  the  Coliseum. 

Apse  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo. 

Garden  of  the  Villa  Mattel. 

Garden  of  the  Priorato. 

In  the  Villa  Borghese— several  subjects. 

Cloister,  S.  Cosimato. 

Torre  dei  Schiava,  looking  toward  Rome. 

Via  Latina,  looking  toward  the  Aqueducts. 

Via  Latina,  looking  toward  Kome. 

Towers  of  Cervara  and  Cerveletta. 

On  Via  Appia,  beyond  Cecilia  Metella. 
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The  months  of  October,  November,  and  December  are  the  best  for 
drawing.  The  colouring  is  then  magnificent ;  it  is  enhanced  by 
the  tints  of  decaying  vegetation,  and  the  shadows  are  strong  and 
clear,  January  is  generally  cold  for  sitting  out,  and  February  often 
wet  ;  and  before  the  end  of  March  the  vegetation  is  often  so  far 
advanced  that  the  Alban  Hills,  which  have  retained  glorious  sap- 
phire and  amethyst  tints  throughout  winter,  change  into  common- 
place green  downs  ;  while  the  Campagna,  from  the  crimson  and 
gold  of  its  dying  thistles  and  finochii,  becomes  a  green  plain  waving 
with  flowers. 

Foreigners  are  too  apt  to  follow  the  custom  of  driving  exclusively 
in  the  Villa  Borghese,  the  Villa  Doria,  and  on  the  Pincio,  and 
getting  out  to  walk  there  during  their  drives.  For  those  who  do 
not  care  always  to  see  the  human  world,  a  delightful  variety  of 
drives  can  be  found  ;  and  it  is  a  most  agreeable  plan  for  invalids, 
without  carriages  of  their  own,  to  take  a  '  course  '  to  S.  Pietro  in 
Montorio,  or  the  Passeggiata  Margherita,  and  walk  there  instead  of 
on  the  Pincio.  A  carriage  for  the  return  may  always  be  found  at 
the  Coliseum  or  in  the  Trastevere. 

FESTIVALS 

Details  will  be  found  in  the  Diario  Romano  (60  c.)  or  in  the 
Roman  Herald,  or  in  bills  placed  in  the  windows  of  the  leading 
booksellers. 

S.  Sebastiauo,  Via  Appia.    Jau.  20. 

S.  Aiiuese.    Dedication  of  the  Lamb.i.    Jau.  21. 

S.  Paolo  F.  le  M.    Jan.  25. 

S.  Clemeute.    Feb.  1. 

S.  Fraucesea  Romana.    March  9. 

S.  Gregorio.    March  12  (10.15  a.m.). 

S.  Filippo  Xeri,  Palazzo  Massimi.    March  16  and  May  26. 

Aunuuciatlou.     S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva.    March  25. 

S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro.    April  23. 

S.  Clenaente  (lower  church  illuminated,  3  P.M.).    Nov.  23. 

S.  Saba  (Aventine).    Dec.  5. 

S.  Maria  Ma<f^iore.    '  Santa  Culla  '  exhibited.    Dec.  24-5. 

Ara-Coeli  (preaching  of  children).    Dec.  25. 

S.  Giovanni  Laterano.    Dec.  27. 

S.  Paolo  F-.  le  M.    Dec.  28. 

S.  Silvestro  iu  Capite.    Dec.  31. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  CORSO  AND  ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD 

The  Piazza  del  Popolo— Obelisk— S.  Maria  del  Popolo— (The  Pincio— Villa 
Medici  —  Triniti  de'  Monti)— (Via  Biibxiino — Via  Martiutta  —  Piazza  di 
Spayua — Propaiiiuida) — (Via  E.ii)etta— SS.  Rocco  e  Martiuo — S.  Girolanio 
deyli  Scliiavoni) — S.  Ciiacouio  deuli  Incurahili — Via  Vittoria — Mausoleum 
of  Augustus — S.  Carlo  in  Corso — Via  Condotti — Palazzo  Boryhese — Palazzo 
Ruspoli— S.  Lorenzo  in  Lueina — S.  Silvestro  in  Capite— S.  Andrea  della 
Fratte- Palazzo  Cliiiii — Piazza  Colonna —Palace  and  Obelisk  of  Monte 
Oitorio — Temple  of  Xeptuue— Fountain  of  Trevi — Palazzo  Poli— Palazzo 
Sciarra — The  Caravita— S.  lynazio- S.  lilarcello— S.  Maria  in  Via  Lata— 
Palazzo  Doria  Pamtili— Palazzo  Salviati  —  Palazzo  Odescalclii— Palazzo 
Colonna— Cliurcb  of  SS.  Apost(>li — Palazzo  Sivorelli — Palazzo  Bonaparte 
—Palazzo  di  Venezia— Palazzo  Torlonia — Ripresa  dei  Barberi— S.  ^larc.o — 
Cliurcb  of  II  Gcsu— Palazzo  Altieri. 

ONE  of  the  first  objects  of  every  traveller  will  naturally  be  to 
reach  the  Capitol,  and  look  down  thence  upon  ancient  Rome  ; 
but  as  he  will  go  down  the  Corso  in  order  to  do  this,  and  must  daily 
pass  most  of  its  surrounding  buildings,  we  will  first  speak  of  those 
objects  which,  ere  long,  will  become  the  most  familiar  to  him. 

A  stranger's  first  lesson  in  Roman  topography  should  be  learnt 
standing  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  whence  three  important  streets 
branch  off  like  three  fingers — the  Corso  (I.)  in  the  centre,  leading  to 
the  Capitol,  beyond  which  lies  the  Forum  and  the  Palatine  ;  the 
Babuino,  on  the  left,  leading  to  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  and  the  Eng- 
lish quarter  ;  the  Ripetta,  on  the  right,  leading  to  the  Castle  of  S. 
Angelo  and  S.  Peter's.  The  scene  is  one  well  known  from  pictures 
and  engravings.  The  space  between  the  streets  is  occupied  by  twin 
churches,  erected  by  Cardinal  Gastaldi. 

'  Les  deux  eylises  61evees  a  la  Place  du  l'eui)le  i)ar  le  Cardinal  Gnstabli  a 
I'entree  du  C<»rso,  sont  d'un  effet  mediocre.  Comment  un  cardinal  n'a-t-il  pas 
senti  (pi'il  ne  faut  i)!vs  Clever  une  eylise  i)0»ir  faire  i>endant  a  (luelque  chose  ? 
C'est  ravaler  la  majesty  dxYinG.'— Stendhal,  i.  172. 

These  churches  are  believed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  magnificent 
tomb  of  the  terrible  Sulla,  who  died  at  Puteoli  B.C.  82,  but  was 
honoured  at  Rome  with  a  })ublic  funeral,  at  which  patrician  ladies 
burnt  masses  of  incense  and  perfumes  on  his  funeral  pyre.  In  his 
day,  of  course,  it  was  nearly  a  mile  from  the  city  walls,  on  the  Via 
Flaminia. 

This  piazza  was  a  favourite  place  for  executing  brigands,  until 
1860  ;  the  wives  of  the  brigands  occasionally  became  models  ;  their 
sons  sometimes  rose,  as  in  the  case  of  Antonelli,  to  be  cjirdinals. 
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The  Obelisk  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  was  placed  on  this  site  by 
Sixtus  V.  in  1589,  but  was  originally  brought  to  Rome  and  erected 
in  the  Circus  Maximus  in  honour  of  Apollo,  his  favourite  divinity, 
by  the  Empei-or  Augustus.  It  belongs  to  the  thirteenth  century 
before  Christ  and  relates  to  Seti  and  his  son  Rameses  II.  It  is 
therefore  the  second  oldest  in  the  city. 

'  Apollo  was  the  p:itron  of  the  spot  which  had  given  a  name  to  the  great 
victory  of  Actinm  ;  Apollo  himself,  it  was  proclaimed,  had  fou<iht  for  Rome 
and  for  Octavins  on  that  auspicioiLS  day  ;  the  same  Apollo,  the  Sun-yod,  had 
shudilered  in  his  hriyht  career  at  the  uuirder  of  the  Dictator,  and  terrified 
the  nations  by  the  eclipse  of  his  divine  countenance.'  .  .  .  Therefore,  '  besides 
buildiny-  a  temple  to  Apollo  on  the  Palatine  hill,  the  Emperor  Augustus 
sought  to  honour  him  bj'  trausjilauting  to  the  Circus  Maximus  (the  S])orts 
of  which  were  under  his  special  protection),  an  obelisk  from  Heliopolis,  in 
Egypt.  This  tianje-shaped  column  was  a  symbol  of  the  sun,  niid  oriiiinally 
bore  a  blazing  orl)  upon  its  summit.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  an  intelligible 
motive  for  the  fii"st  introduction  iuto  Eurf>pe  of  these  grotesque  and  unsightly 
monuments  of  Eastern  superstition.' — Merivale,  ^  Hist,  of  the  Jiomaiis.' 

'  This  red  granite  obelisk,  oldest  of  things,  even  in  Rome,  rises  in  the  centre 
of  the  piazza,  with  a  fourfold  fountain  at  its  base.  All  Roman  works  and 
ruins  (whether  of  the  empire,  tlie  far-oflf  republic,  or  the  still  more  distant 
kings)  assume  a  transient,  a  visionary  and  impalpable  character  when  we 
think  that  this  indestructible  monument  supplied  one  of  the  recollections 
which  Moses  and  the  Israelites  bore  from  Egypt  into  the  desert.  Perchance, 
on  beholding  tlie  clond}'  pillar  and  fiery  column,  they  whispered  awe-stricken 
to  one  another,  "  In  its  shape  it  is  like  that  old  obelisk  which  we  and  our 
fcithei-s  have  so  often  seen  on  the  borders  of  the  Xile."  And  now  that  very 
obelisk,  with  hardly  a  trace  of  decay  upon  it,  is  the  first  thing-  that  the 
mo<lern  traveller  sees  after  entering  the  Flaminian  Gate.' — Haxvthorne's 
'Transformation.' 

It  was  on  the  left  of  the  piazza,  at  the  foot  of  what  was  even  then 
called  '  the  Hill  of  Gardens,'  that  Nero  was  buried  (A.D.  68),  in  the 
ancestral  property  of  the  Domitii. 

'  When  Nero  was  dead,  his  nurse  Ecloge,  with  Alexandra  and  Acte,  the 
famous  concubine,  having  wrapped  his  remains  in  rich  white  stuff,  embroidered 
with  gold,  deposited  them  in  the  Domitian  monument,  which  is  seen  in  the 
Campus  Martins,  under  the  Hill  of  Gardens.  The  tomb  was  of  ])orphyry, 
ha\ing  an  altJir  of  Luna  marble,  surrounded  by  a  balustrade  of  Tlmsos 
marble.' — Suetonitis. 

Mediaeval  tradition  tells  that  from  the  tomb  of  Nero  afterwards 
grew  a  gigantic  walnut-tree,  which  became  the  resort  of  innumerable 
crows — so  as  to  become  quite  a  pest  to  the  neighbourhood.  In  the 
twelfth  century,  Pope  Paschal  II.  (1099-1118)  dreamt  that  these 
crows  were  demons,  and  that  the  Blessed  Virgin  commanded  him 
to  cut  down  and  burn  the  tree  ('albero  malnato'),  and  build  a 
sanctuary  to  her  honour  in  its  place.  A  church  was  then  built 
by  means  of  a  collection  amongst  the  common  people  ;  hence  the 
name  which  it  stiU  retains  of  '  S.  Mary  of  the  People.' 

S.  Maria  del  Popolo,  with  a  fa9ade  of  travertine,  was  rebuilt  by 
Baccio  Pintelli  for  Sixtus  IV.  in  1480.  As  the  favourite  burial- 
place  of  the  Delia  Rovere  family,  it  became  a  museum  of  renaissance 
art.  It  was  modernised  by  Bernini  for  Alexander  VII.  (Fabio 
Chigi,  1655-f)7),  of  whom  it  was  also  the  family  burial-place,  but  it 
still  retains  many  fragments  of  beautiful   fifteenth-century   work 
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(the  principal  door  of  the  nave  is  an  example) ;  and  its  interior  is  a 
museum  of  sculpture  and  painting.  Here  Lucrezia  Borgia,  daughter 
of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  returned  imblic  thanks,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  for  her  betrothal  to  her  third  husband,  Alfonso  d'Este. 

Entering  the  church  by  the  west  door,  and  following  the  R.  aisle, 
the  Ist  chapel  (Venuti,  formerly  della  Rovere^)  is  adorned  with 
exquisite  paintings  by  Pinturicchio.  Over  the  altar  is  the  Nativity 
(one  of  the  most  beautiful  frescoes  in  the  city)  ;  in  the  lunettes  are 
scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Jerome.  Cardinal  Cristoforo  della  Rovere, 
who  built  this  chapel  and  dedicated  it  to  '  the  Virgin  and  8.  Jerome,' 
is  buried  on  the  left,  in  a  fifteenth-century  tomb  ;  on  the  right  is 
the  monument  of  Cardinal  di  Castro.  Both  of  these  tombs  and 
many  others  in  this  church  have  interesting  and  varied  lunettes  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child, 

The  2nd  chapel,  of  the  Cibo  family,  with  twelve  columns  of 
Sicilian  jasper,  has  an  altar-piece  representing  the  Assumption  of 
the  Virgin,  by  Carlo  Maratta.  In  the  cupola  is  the  Almighty, 
surrounded  by  the  heavenly  host.^ 

The  3rd  chapel  is  the  oratory  erected  by  Giovanni  della  Rovere, 
Duke  of  Sora  and  Sinigaglia,  for  his  burial-place,  and  decorated 
after  his  death  by  Pinturicchio,  for  his  brother  Doraenico.  Over 
the  altar  are  the  Madonna  and  four  saints ;  above,  God  the  Father, 
surrounded  by  angels.  In  the  other  lunettes,  scenes  in  the  life 
of  the  Virgin :  that  of  the  Virgin  studying  in  the  Temple,  a  rare 
subject,  is  especially  beautiful.  In  a  frieze  round  the  lower  part  of 
the  wall  is  a  series  of  martyrdoms  in  grisaille.  On  the  right  is  the 
tomb  of  Giovanni  della  Rovere,  brother  of  Julius  II.,  ob.  1483.  On 
the  left  is  a  late  fifteenth-century  bronze  figure  of  a  bishop,  unknown, 
lying  on  a  carven  and  gilded  marble  sarcophagus.  The  heraldic 
hexagonal  tiles  are  interesting. 

The  4th  chapel  has  a  fine  fifteenth-century  altar-relief  of  S. 
Catherine  between  S.  Antony  of  Padua  and  S.  Vincent.  On  the 
right  is  the  tomb  of  Marc-Antonio  Albertoni,  ob.  1485  of  the  plague  ; 
on  the  left,  that  of  Cardinal  Costa,  of  Lisbon,  ob.  1508,  erected  in 
his  lifetime.  In  this  tomb  is  a  beautiful  lunette  of  the  Virgin 
adored  by  angels. 

Entering  the  R.  transept,  is  seen  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Podocan- 
tharos  of  Cyprus,  a  specimen  of  late  fifteenth-century  work.  A 
door  near  this  leads  into  a  cloister,  where  is  preserved,  over  a  door, 
the  gothic  altar-piece  of  the  church  of  Sixtus  IV.,  representing  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  and  two  fine  tombs — Rocca,  Archbishop 
of  Salerno,  ob.  1482,  and  Gomiel,  Bishop  of  Burgos,  ob.  1514. 

The  choir  (shown  when  there  is  no  service)  has  a  vault  by  Pin- 
turicchio, painted  for  Giuliano  della  Rovere.  In  the  centre  are  the 
Madonna  and  Saviour,  surrounded  by  the  Evangelists  and  Sibyls  ;  in 

1  Observe  here  uud  elsewhere  the  arms  (stemuia)  of  the  Della  Rovere — au 
oak  tree.    Robur,  an  oak,— hence  Rovere. 

■-  The  beautiful  fifteenth-century  tomb  of  Cardinal  Cibo,  adorned  with 
statuettes  of  four  vir»jiu  saints,  and  used  as  the  reredos  of  an  altar  at  S. 
Cosimato  in  Tnisteverc,  was  taken  thither  from  this  chapel. 
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the  corners,  the  Fathers  of  the  Church — Gregory,  Ambrose,  Jerome, 
and  Agustine.  Beneath  are  the  tombs  of  Cardinal  Ascanio  Sforza 
(1505)  and  Cardinal  Girolamo  Basso  (1507),  nephews  of  Sixtus  IV. 
(Francesco  della  Rovere),  beautiful  works  of  Andrea  da  Sansovino. 
These  exquisitely  wrought  tombs  were  erected  at  the  expense  of 
Julius  II.,  himself  a  Delia  Rovere,  who  also  gave  the  windows, 
painted  by  Cl'iude  and  GuUlaume  de  Marseilles,  the  only  good 
specimens  of  stained  glass  in  Rome.  Vasari  regarded  the  figure  of 
Temperance,  over  one  of  the  tombs,  as  '  something  quite  divine, 
and  possessing  to  perfection  the  spirit  of  the  antique.' 

The  high-altar  is  surmounted  by  a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin, 
inscribed, '  Tu  honorificentia  populi  nostri,'  which  was  placed  in  this 
church  (1227)  by  Gregory  IX.,  and  which,  having  been  '  successfully 
invoked 'by  Gregory  XIII.,  in  the  great  plague  of  1578,  was,  till 
1870,  annually  adored  by  the  Pope  of  the  period,  who  prostrated 
himself  before  it  upon  the  8th  of  September.  The  chapel  on  the 
left  of  this  has  an  Assumption,  by  Annihale  Caracci. 

In  the  left  transept  is  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Bernardino  Lonati, 
with  a  fifteenth-century  relief  of  the  Resurrection. 

Returning  to  the  left  aisle,  the  last  chapel  but  one  is  that  of  the 
Chigi  family,  in  which  the  famous  banker,  Agostino  Chigi  (who 
built  the  Farnesina),  is  buried,  and  in  which  Raffaelle  is  represented 
at  once  as  an  architect,  a  painter,  and  a  sculptor.  He  planned  the 
chapel  itself ;  he  drew"  the  strange  design  of  the  mosaic  on  the 
vaulting  (carried  out  by  Aloisio  della  Pace),  which  represents  an  ex- 
traordinary mixture  of  Paganism  and  Christianity — Mercury,  Venus, 
Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn  (as  the  planets),  conducted  by  angels, 
being  represented  with  and  sun-ounding  Jehovah  ;  and  he  modelled 
the  beautiful  statue  of  Jonah  standing  on  the  whale,  which  was  sculp- 
tured in  the  marble  by  Lorenzetto.  The  same  artist  sculptured  the 
figure  of  Elijah — those  of  Daniel  and  Habakkuk  being  by  Bernini. 
It  is  interesting  to  mark  that,  in  the  figure  of  Jonah,  Raffaelle 
departed  from  the  prophetic  ideal  of  a  bearded  figure  in  a  mantle, 
and  took  as  his  model  the  beautiful  nude  figure  of  the  youthful 
Antinous,  who  gave  himself  up  to  a  voluntary  death  by  water  for  his 
master  Hadrian  and  the  State,  as  Jonah  for  the  vessel  and  its  crew. 
The  figure  was  sculptured  from  marble  plundered  from  the  temple 
of  Castor  and  Pollux.  The  altar-piece  of  the  chapel,  representing 
the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  is  a  fine  work  of  Sebastiano  del  Piomho, 
who  is  buried  in  this  church,  near  which  he  lived,  and  died  of  a 
fever,  June  1547.  He  (Sebastiano  Luciani)  had  received  the  sinecure 
office  of  the  Piombi  from  Clement  VII.  in  1531.  On  the  pier  ad- 
joining this  chapel  is  the  strange  monument  by  Pod  (1771)  of  a 
Princess  Maria  Odescalchi  Chigi,  who  died  in  childbirth  at  the  age 
of  twenty,  erected  by  her  husband,  who  describes  himself  '  in 
solitudine  et  luctu  superstes.' 

The  last  chapel  contains  two  fifteenth-century  ciboria,  and  the 
tomb  of  Cardinal  Antonio  Pallavicini,  1507. 

On  the  left  of  the  principal  entrance  is  the  remarkable  monument 
of  Gio.  Batt.  Gislenus,  the  companion  and  friend  of  Casimir  I. 
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of  Poland  (ob.  1670).  At  the  top  is  his  portrait  while  living,  in- 
scribed '  Neque  hie  vivus  ; '  then  a  medallion  of  a  chrysalis,  '  In 
nidulo  meo  moriar  ; '  opposite  to  which  is  a  medallion  of  a  butterfly 
emerging,  '  Ut  Phoenix  raultiplicabo  dies;'  below  is  a  skeleton 
of  giallo  antico  in  a  white  marble  winding-sheet,  '  Neque  hie 
mortuus.' 

'  Non  v'  accorirete  voi  che  noi  siam  verini 
Nati  a  foruiar  V  angelica  farfalla 
Che  vola  alia  i;iustizia  seuza  scheruii  V  ' 

—Dante,  Purg.  x.  124. 

Martin  Luthor  'often  spoke  of  death  as  tlie  Cliristiau's  true  hirth,  ami 
this  life  as  hut  a  y  rowing  into  the  clirysjilis-sliell,  in  which  the  spirit  lives  till 
its  beinn'  is  developed,  and  it  hursts  the  shell,  casts  off  the  weh,  struggles  into 
life,  spread  its  wings,  and  soars  up  to  God.' 

The  Augustinian  Convent  adjoining  this  church  was  the  residence 
of  Luther  while  he  was  in  Rome.  Here  he  celebrated  mass  imme- 
diately on  his  an-ival,  after  he  had  prostrated  himself  upon  the 
earth,  saying,  '  Hail,  sacred  Rome  !  thrice  sacred  for  the  blood  of 
the  martyrs  shed  here  !  '  Here,  also,  he  celebrated  mass  for  the 
last  time  before  he  departed  from  Rome,  to  become  the  most  formid- 
able of  her  enemies. 

'Lui,  pauvre  6colier,  (51eve  si  durement,  qui  souveut,  pendant  son  enfance, 
n'avait  pour  oreiller  qu'unc  dalle  froide,  ill  pas.se  devant,  des  temples  tout  de 
inarhre,  devant  des  colonuos  d'alitatre,  (le  gigantestiues  oheliscjues  de  granite, 
des  fontaines  jaillissantes,  des  villas  fraiches  et  embellies  de  jardins,  de  fleurs. 
de  cascades  et  de  grottes.  Vcut-il  prier  V  il  entre  dans  une  eglise  (pii  lui 
semhlc  une  nionde  veritable,  on  les  dianiants  scintillent  sur  I'autel,  Tor  aux 
.soffites,  le  niarbre  aux  colonnes,  la  niosaique  aux  chapelles,  an  lieu  d'uu  »le  ces 
temples  rustiques  qui  n'out  dans  sa  patrie  i)Our  tout  ornenient  que  quelques 
roses  qu'une  main  i)ieuse  va  d^poser  sur  I'autel  le  join*  du  dimanche.  Est-il 
fatigue  dc  la  route  ?  il  trouve  sur  son  cheuiin,  non  jdus  un  modestc  banc  de 
hois,  mais  un  siege  d'albatre  antique  r^cemmcnt  deterre.  Cherche-t-il  une 
sainte  image?  il  n'apergoit  que  des  fantaisies  i)aiennes,  des  divinit^s  ol,vm- 
l)iques,  A])ollon,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  auxquelles  travaillent  mille  mains 
de  sculpteurs.  De  toutes  ces  merveilles,  il  ne  comprit  ricn,  il  ne  vit  ricn. 
Aucun  rayon  de  la  couronne  de  Raphael,  de  Micliel  Ange,  n'^blouit  ses  re- 
gards ;  il  resta  froid  et  muet  devant  tons  les  tresors  de  peinture  et  de  sculp- 
ture ras.semhl6s  dans  les  ^glises  ;  son  oreille  fut  fermee  aux  chants  du  Dante, 
(jue  le  peuple  repetait  autour  de  lui.  II  etait  entr6  a  Rome  en  p61erin,  il  en 
sort  comme  Coriolan,  et  s'^crie  avcc  Bembo  :  "  Adieu,  Rome,  que  »loit  fuir 
quiconque  vent  vivre  saintement !  Adieu,  ville  on  tout  est  permis,  oxcepte 
d'etre  homme  de  hien."' — Avdin,  '  Histoire  dc  Luther,'  c.  ii. 

It  was  in  front  of  this  church  that  the  cardinals  and  magnates  of 
Rome  met  to  receive  the  apostate  Christina  of  Sweden  upon  her 
entrance  into  the  city  (1654). 

In  1854  a  number  of  '  malfattori '  who  during  a  festa  in  the  town 
had  robbed  a  number  of  peasant  women  and  girls  while  their 
husbands  were  in  the  taverns,  and  torn  the  gold  earrings  from  their 
ears,  were  executed  in  public  here,  on  a  platform,  by  being  beaten 
to  death. 


On  the  loft  side  of  the  piazza  rises  the  Pincio,  or  Collis  Hortoruni, 
on   which  the   Acilii   Glabrioues  had   a    niagnifieent   |Kilacc.     The 
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terraces  are  adorned  with  rostral-columns,  statues,  and  marble 
bas-reliefs,  interspersed  with  cypresses  and  pines.  A  winding  road, . 
lined  with  mimosa  and  other  flowering  shrubs,  leads  to  the  upper 
platform,  now  laid  out  in  public  drives  and  gardens,  but,  until 
c.  1811,  a  deserted  waste,  where,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  ghost  of 
Nero  was  believed  to  wander. 

From  the  platform  of  the  Pincio  terrace  the  Eternal  City  is  seen 
and  heard  at  our  feet,  and  beyond  it  the  far-spreading  Camjjagna, 
till  a  silver  line  marks  the  sea  melting  into  the  horizon  beyond 
Ostia.  All  these  churches,  towers,  and  palace  roofs  become  much 
more  than  mere  names  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  but  at  first  all  is 
bewilderment.  Rome  within  Rome  threatens  difficulty  ;  but  we 
must  not  be  afraid,  and  all  will  come  clear.  Two  great  buildings 
alone  need  arrest  the  attention. 

'Westward  beyoud  the  Tiber  is  the  €a.stle  of  S.  Angelo,  the  iiuuiense 
tomb  of  :\  payan  eiuperor,  witli  the  archjvuuel  on  its  sinumit.  .  .  .  Still 
farther  off,  a  mis^lity  pile  of  buildings,  surrountled  by  a  vast  dome,  which  all 
of  lis  have  shaped  ami  swelled  outward,  like  a  liuije  bubble,  to  the  utmost  scope 
of  onr  imau illations  lony  before  we  see  it  floatiiiy-  over  tlie  worship  of  the 
city.  At  any  nearer  view  the  grandeur  of  S.  Peter's  hides  itself  beliiud  the 
immensity  of  its  separate  jiarts,  so  that  we  only  see  the  front,  only  the  sides, 
only  the  pill.ared  len<ith  and  loftiness  of  the  portico,  an<l  not  the  mighty 
whole.  But  at  this  distance  the  entire  outline  of  the  world's  cathedral,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  palace  of  tlie  world's  chief  priest,  is  taken  in  at  once.  In 
such  remoteness,  moreover,  the  imagination  is  not  <lebarreil  from  rendering- 
its  assistance,  even  while  we  have  the  reality  before  our  eyes,  and  helping- 
the  weakness  of  human  sense  to  do  justice  to  so  grand  an  object.  It  requires 
lioth  faitli  and  fancy  to  enable  us  "to  feel,  what  is  nevertheless  so  true,  that 
yonder,  in  front  of  the  purple  outline  of  the  hills,  is  the  grandest  edifice  ever 
built  by  man,  painted  ag:ainst  God's  loveliest  tiky. '—Hatvthome. 

Since  1880  the  long  delicate  lines  and  tender  green  of  the  Prati 
di  Castello,  which  up  to  that  time  extended  from  S.  Peter's  to  the 
then  noble  cypresses  of  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  have  been  effaced,  and 
one  of  the  most  interesting  views  in  the  world  has  been  spoilt  by 
the  erection  of  a  succession  of  stuccoed  buildings  in  the  worst, 
not  the  best,  style  of  Chicago,  and  the  formation  of  a  straight  road 
of  unparalleled  ugliness.  Every  afternoon,  except  Friday,  a  mili- 
tary band  plays  on  the  Pincio,  when  immense  crowds  collect, 
showing  every  phase  of  Roman  life.  It  is  on  Sunday  especially 
that  the  terrace  may  be  seen  in  what  Miss  Thackeray  calls  '  a 
fashionable  halo  of  sunset  and  pink  parasols '  ;  but  all  begin  to 
disperse  as  the  Ave  Maria  bell  rings  from  the  churches,  either  to 
descend  into  the  city,  or  to  hear  Benediction  sung  by  the  nuns  in 
the  Trinith,  de'  Monti. 

'  When  the  fashionable  hour  of  rendezvous  arrives,  the  same  spot,  which  a 
few  minutes  before  was  immersed  in  silence  and  solitude,  changes  as  it  were 
witl)  the  rapidity  of  a  scene  in  a  pantomime  to  an  animated  panorama.  The 
scene  is  rendered  not  a  little  ludicrous  liy  the  miniature  representation  of  the 
Ring  in  Hyde  I'ark  in  a  small  coinpa.ss.  An  entire  revolution  of  the  carriage- 
drive  is  performed  in  the  short  period  of  three  minutes  as  near  as  may  be, 
and  the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  same  physiognomies  and  the  same  car- 
riages trotting-  round  and  round  for  two  successive  hours,  neces.«sarily  reminds 
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one  of  the  proceediiiys  of  :i  country  fair,  or  children  whirlintf  in  a  round- 
abont.'— 5ir  G.  Head's  '  Tour  in  Rome.' 

'  The  Pinciftn  Hill  is  the  favourite  proinenjule  of  the  Roman  aristocracy. 
At  the  present  day,  however,  like  most  other  Roman  possessions,  it  belongs 
less  to  the  native  inhabitants  than  to  the  barbarians  from  Gaul,  Great 
Britain,  and  beyond  the  sea,  who  Ijave  esta})lished  a  peaceful  usurpation 
over  all  that  is  enjoyable  or  men\orable  in  the  Eternal  City.  These  foreijifn 
sfnests  are  indeed  uui^rateful  if  they  do  not  l)reatlie  a  prayer  for  Tope 
Clement  (Pius  VIII.),  or  whatever  Holy  Father  it  may  have  been,  who 
levelled  the  summit  of  the  mount  so  skilfully,  and  bounded  it  with  the 
parapet  of  the  city  wall  ;  who  laid  out  those  broad  walks  and  drives,  and 
overhuuii-  them  with  the  shade  of  many  kinds  of  trees  ;  who  scattered  the 
flowers  of  all  seasons,  and  of  every  clime,  abundantly  over  those  smooth 
central  lawns ;  who  .scooped  out  hollows  in  tit  places,  and,  settin<>-  great 
basons  of  marble  in  them,  caused  ever-g-ushiui?  fountains  to  fill  them  to  the 
brim  ;  who  reared  up  the  imuiemorial  obelisk  out  of  the  soil  that  had  long 
hidden  it ;  wlio  placed  pedestals  along-  the  borders  of  the  avenues,  and 
covered  them  with  busts  of  that  multitude  of  worthies — statesmen,  heroes, 
artists,  men  of  lettei-s  and  of  soni.-— whom  the  whole  world  claims  as  its  chief 
ornaments,  though  Italy  has  produced  tliem  all.  In  a  word,  the  Pincian 
garden  is  one  of  the  things  that  reconcile  the  stranger  (since  he  fully  appreci- 
ates the  enjoyment,  and  feels  nothing  of  the  cost)  to  the  rule  of  an  irrespon- 
sible dynasty  of  Holy  Fathei-s,  who  seem  to  have  arrived  at  making  life  as 
agreeable  an  affair  as  it  could  well  be. 

'  Here,  all  day,  come  nurserymaids,  burdened  with  ro.sy  English  babies,  or 
g-uiding  the  footsteps  of  little  travellers  from  the  fsir  western  world.  Here, 
in  tlie  sunny  afternoon,  roll  and  rumljle  all  kinds  of  carriages,  from  the 
cardinal's  old-fashioned  and  gorgeous  jiurple  carriage  to  the  g-ay  barouche 
of  modern  date.  Here  horsemen  gallop  on  thoroughbred  steeds.  Here,  in 
short,  all  the  transitory  population  of  Rome,  the  worlil's  great  watering-- 
place,  rides,  drives,  or  promenades ;  here  are  beautiful  sunsets  ;  and  here, 
whichever  way  you  turn  your  eyes,  are  scenes  as  well  worth  gazing-  at,  both 
in  themselves  and  for  their  historical  interest,  as  any  that  the  sun  ever  rose 
and  set  upon.  Here,  too,  on  certain  afternoons  in  the  week,  a  miliUiry  band 
flings  out  rich  music  over  the  poor  old  city,  flooding  lier  with  strains  as  loud 
as  those  of  her  own  echoless  triumphs.' — Hawthorne. 

'  De  cette  terrasse  admirable,  tres  haute,  tr6s  large,  se  d^roulait  une  des 
vues  les  plus  merveilleuses  dc  Rome.  An  dela  du  Tibre,  par-dessus  le  chaos 
batard  du  nouveau  quartier  des  Pres  du  Chateau,  se  dressait  Saint-Pierre, 
entre  les  verdures  du  mont  Mario  et  du  Janicule.  Puis,  c'etait  a  gauclie  toute 
la  vieille  ville,  une  ^tendue  de  toits  sjins  homes,  une  mer  roulante  d'^lifices, 
h  parte  de  vue.  Mais  les  regards,  toujours,  revenaient  a  Saint- Pierre,  tr6nant 
dans  I'azur,  d'unc  grandeur  pure  et  souveraine,  et  di'  la  terra.sse,  au  fond  du 
ciel  immense,  les  lents  couchers  du  soleil,  derriere  le  colosse,  6taient  sub- 
limes.'—Zoto. 

The  garden  of  the  Pincio  is  small.  It  was  laid  out  early  in  the 
nineteenth  century  by  Valadier,  the  hill,  till  1811,  having  been 
occupied  by  the  Vigna  dei  Frati  del  Popolo  (Augustinian  monks), 
from  -which  date  two  old  umbrella  pines  survive  near  the  central 
fountain  of  Moses.  At  a  crossways  is  placed  an  Obelisk,  brought 
from  the  Varian  Gardens  (S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme)  in  1822,  and 
which  the  hieroglyphics  show  to  have  been  erected,  in  the  joint 
names  of  Hadrian  and  his  empress  Sabina,  to  the  beloved  Antinous, 
who  was  drowned  in  the  Nile  A.D.  131.  The  casino  occupies  part 
of  the  site  of  the  palace  of  the  Acilii,  and  beneath  it  is  an  ancient 
piscina. 

From  the  remotest  angle  of  the  garden  we  look  down  upon  the 
strange  fragment  of  wall  known  as  the  Muro-Torto,  which,  in  all 
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the  different  restorations  of  the  walls,  even  in  that  under  Pius  IX., 
has  never  been  restored,  because  it  is  believed  that  this  corner  is 
under  the  especial  protection  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  and  that  he 
defended  it  in  person  during  the  siege  by  Vitiges  (A.D.  539).^ 

'Le  Muro-Torto  offre  un  souvenir  curieiix.  Ou  nomme  ainsi  un  pan  de 
muraille  qui,  avant  de  faire  partie  du  rempart  d'Honorius,  avait  servi  a 
souteuir  la  terrasse  d\\  jardin  de  Doniitius,  et  qui,  du  temps  de  B^lisaire,  6tait 
d^ja  incline  comme  il  Test  aujourd'hui.  Procope  racoute  que  B61isaire  vou- 
lait  le  rebatir,  mais  que  les  Romains  Ten  empech^reut,  affirmant  que  ce  point 
n'^tait  pas  expos6,  parce  que  Saint  Pierre  avait  promis  de  le  d^fendre.  Pro- 
cope  ajoute  :  "  Persoune  n'a  os(§  r^parer  ce  mur,  et  11  reste  encore  dans  le 
mfeme  ^tat."  Nous  pouvons  en  dire  autaut  que  Procope,  et  le  mur,  d^tach^ 
de  la  colline  k  laquelle  il  s'appuyait,  reste  encore  incline  et  semble  pr^s  de 
tomber.  Ce  detail  du  sife^e  de  Kome  est  confirm6  par  I'aspect  singulier  du 
3Iuro-Torto,  qui  semble  toujours  prhs  de  tomber,  et  subsiste  dans  le  meme  etat 
depuis  quatorze  sifecles,  comme  s'il  6tait  soutenu  miraculeusement  par  la  main 
de  Saint  Pierre.  On  ne  saurait  gii^re  trouver  pour  I'autorit^  temporelle  des 
papes  un  meilleur  symbole.' — Amptre,  Emp.  ii.  697. 

'  At  the  farthest  point  of  the  Pincio,  you  look  down  from  the  parapet  upon 
the  Muro-Torto,  a  massive  fragment  of  the  oldest  Roman  wall,  which  juts 
over,  as  if  ready  to  tumble  dowTi  by  its  own  weig-ht,  yet  seems  still  the  most 
indestructible  piece  of  work  that  men's  hands  ever' piled  together.  In  the 
blue  distance  rise  Soracte  and  other  heights,  which  have  gleamed  afar,  to 
our  imagination,  but  look  scarcely  real  to  our  bodily  eyes,  because  being- 
dreamed  about  so  much,  they  have  taken  aerial  tints  which  belong-  only  to  a 
dream.  These,  nevertheless,  are  the  solid  framework  of  hills  that  shut  in 
Rome  and  its  broad  surrounding-  Campagna  :  no  land  of  dreams,  but  the 
broadest  page  of  history,  crowded  so  full  >vith  memorable  events  that  one 
obliterates  another,  as  if  Time  had  crossed  and  recrossed  his  own  records  till 
they  grew  illegible.'— Hawthorne. 

It  is  intended  to  make  a  bridge  from  the  Muro-Torto  connect- 
ing the  Pincio  and  the  Villa  Borghese,  which  has  now  become  a 
pulslic  park,  and  the  terror  of  riders  and  children  owing  to  motor 
cars. 

A  votive  marble  tablet  found  in  1868  proves  that  the  Pincio 
formed  part  of  the  gardens  of  the  Acilii  Glabriones,  which  also  com- 
prised the  site  of  the  Villa  Medici,  the  convent  and  garden  of  the 
Trinitk,  and  a  portion  of  the  Villa  Borghese.  This  family  was  con- 
spicuous in  Roman  history  from  the  time  of  the  battle  at  Ther- 
mopylae, in  which  the  consul  Acilius  Glabrio  (B.C.  191)  and 
M.  Portius  Cato  defeated  Antiochus  and  the  iEtolian  coalition 
against  Rome.  His  great-grandson,  the  consul  of  67,  commander- 
in-chief  in  the  Mithridatic  war,  was  the  praetor  urbanus  who 
presided  (bc.  70)  over  the  impeachment  of  Verres.  In  imperial 
times  the  name  of  the  family  occurs  eleven  times  in  the  fasti 
consulares.  That  members  of  the  family — by  no  means  noblest 
among  the  noble,  as  Herodianus  calls  them — early  embraced 
Christianity  is  proven  by  the  discovery  of  the  tomb  of  Manius 
Acilius  Verus  and  Acilia  Priscilla  (son  and  daughter  of  Manius 
Acilius  Glabrio,  consul  A.D.  152)  in  the  Catacomb  of  Priscilla,  on 
the  Via  Salaria. 

1  EouQc  has  six  times  been  fortified  by  walls— by  Romulus,  Servius  Tullius, 
Aurelian,  Honorius,  Leo  IV.,  and  Urban  VIII. 
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Before  imperial  times  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  hill,  beyond 
the  Trinith,,  stood  the  villa  of  the  millionaire  Lucullus,  who  had 
amassed  his  enormous  wealth  while  general  of  the  Roman  armies 
in  Asia. 

'  The  life  of  Lucullus  was  like  an  ancient  comedy,  where  first  we  see  tsreat 
actions,  both  i)olitic:>l  and  niilit.iry,  and  afterwards  feasts,  debauches,  races 
by  tctrchliiiht,  and  every  kind  of  frivolous  amusement.  For  amon'4-  frivolous 
amusements  T  cannot  but  reckon  his  sumptuous  villas,  walks,  and  baths  ;  and 
still  more  so  the  paintings,  statues,  and  other  works  of  art  whiclj  he  C(dlected 
at  immense  exjjense,  idly  squanderiUL',  away  upon  them  the  vast  fortune  he 
amassed  in  the  wars.  Insomuch  that  now,  wlien  luxury  is  so  much  advanced, 
the  <>ardens  of  Lucullus  rnnk  with  tliose  of  the  kinds',  and  are  esteemed  the 
most  magnificent  even  of  ihvi^e.'— Plutarch. 

Here,  in  his  Pincian  villa,  Lucullus  gave  his  celebrated  feast  to 
Cicero  and  Pompey,  merely  mentioning  to  a  slave  beforehand  that 
he  should  sup  in  the  hall  of  Apollo,  which  was,  understood  as  a  com- 
mand to  prepare  all  that  was  sumptuous.  It  cost  50,000  drachma, 
=  (?)  £2000.  After  Lucullus  the  villa  belonged  to  Valerius  Asiaticus, 
and  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  it  was  coveted  by  his  third  wife,  Mes- 
salina.  She  suborned  Silius,  her  son's  tutor,  to  accuse  Asiaticus  of 
a  licentious  life  and  of  corrupting  the  army. 

Being-  condemned  to  death,  he  '  declined  the  counsel  of  his  friends  to 
starve  liimself,  a  course  wl)ich  might  leave  an  interval  for  the  chance  of 
pardon  ;  and  after  the  lofty  fashion  of  the  ancient  Romans,  bathed,  per- 
fumed, and  supped  maL>nificently,  and  then  ojjened  his  veins,  and  let  liimself 
Ideed  to  death.  Before  dying  he  inspected  the  pyre  prepared  for  him  in  his 
own  gardens,  and  ordered  it  to  be  removed  to  another  spot,  tliat  an  umbra- 
geous plantation  which  overliung  it  miiiht  not  be  injured  by  the  flames. 

'  As  soon  as  she  heard  of  his  death,  Messalina  took  posses.sion  of  the  villa, 
and  held  high  revel  there  with  her  numerous  lovers,  with  the  most  favoured 
of  whom,  Silius,  she  had  actually  gone  through  the  relis.>ious  rites  of  marriage 
in  the  lifetime  of  tlie  emperor,  wlio  was  absent  at  Ostia.  But  a  conspirac}*^ 
among  the  freedmen  of  the  I'oyal  household  informed  the  emperor  of  what 
was  taking  place,  and  at  last  even  Claudius  was  aroused  to  a  sense  of  her 
enormities. 

'  In  her  suburban  palace,  Messalina  was  abandoning  herself  to  voluptuous 
transi)orts.  The  season  was  mid-autumn  ;  the  vintage  was  in  full  progress, 
the  wine-press  was  groaning,  the  ruddy  juice  wa«  streaming  ;  women  girt 
with  scanty  fawnskius  danced  as  drunken  Bacchanals  around  lier  :  while  slie 
herself,  with  her  hair  loose  and  disordered,  brandished  the  thyrsus  in  the 
midst  ;  and  Silius  ))y  her  side,  buskincd  and  crowned  with  ivy,  tossed  liis 
head  to  the  flaunting  strains  of  Silenus  and  the  Satyrs.  Vettius,  one,  it 
seems,  of  the  wanton's  less  fortunate  paramours,  attended  the  ceremony,  and 
climbed  in  merriment  a  lofty  tree  in  the  garden.  When  asked  what  lie  saw, 
lie  replied,  "an  awful  storm  from  Ostia;"  and  whether  there  was  actually 
such  an  aiipcarance,  or  whether  the  words  were  spoken  at  random,  they 
were  accepted  afterwards  as  an  omen  of  the  catastrophe  which  quickly 
followed. 

'  For  now,  in  the  midst  of  these  wanton  orgies,  the  ruuiour  (piickly  sprisad, 
and  swiftly  messengers  arrived  to  coiinrm  it,  that  Claudius  knew  it  all.  The 
lovers  part  :  Silius  for  the  Forum  and  the  tribunals  ;  Messalina  for  th('  shade 
of  her  gardens  on  the  I'iiicio,  the  pric('  of  the  bhwMi  of  the  murdered  Asiati- 
cus. Once  the  (!m])ress  attem])te(l  to  go  forth  to  meet  Claudius,  taking  her 
children  with  her,  and  accompanied  by  Yibidia,  the  eldest  of  the  vestal 
virgins,  whom  she  persuaded  to  intercede  for  her  ;  but  her  enemies  jire- 
ventcd  her  gaining  access  to  her  husband  ;  Vibidia  was  .satisfied  for  the 
moment   by  vague  promises  of  a  later  hearing  ;  and  upon  the  arrival  of 
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Claudius  in  Rome,  Siliiis  and  the  other  principal  lovers  of  the  empress  were 
put  to  death.  Still  Messaliua  hoped.  She  had  withdrawn  again  to  the 
gardens  of  Lucullns,  and  was  there  engaged  in  composing-  addresses  of 
supplication  to  her  husband,  in  which  her  pride  and  long-accustomed  inso- 
lence still  faintly  struggled  with  her  fears.  The  emperor  still  paltered  with 
the  treason.  He  had  retired  to  his  palace;  he  had  bathed,  anointed  and 
lain  down  to  supper  ;  and,  warmed  with  wine  and  generous  cheer,  he  had 
actually  despatched  a  messj,ge  to  the  poor  creature,  as  he  called  her,  biddings 
her  come  the  next  day  and  plead  her  cause  before  him.  But  lier  enemy 
Narcissus,  knowing-  how  easy  might  be  the  passage  from  compassion  to  love, 
glided  from  the  chamber,  antl  boldly  ordered  a  tribune  and  some  centurions 
to  gfo  and  slay  his  victim.  "  Such,"  he  said,  "  was  the  emperor's  com- 
mand ; "  and  his  word  was  obeyed  without  hesitation.  Under  the  direction 
of  the  freedman  Euodus,  the  armed  men  sought  the  outcast  in  her  g^ardens, 
where  she  lay  prostrate  on  the  ground,  by  the  side  of  her  mother  Lepida. 
While  their  fortunes  flourished,  dissensions  had  existed  between  the  two  ; 
but  now  in  her  last  distress,  the  mother  had  refused  to  desert  her  child,  and 
only  strove  to  nerve  her  resolution  to  a  voluntary  death.  "  Life,"  she  urged, 
"  is*  over  ;  nought  remains  but  to  look  for  a  decent  exit  from  it."  But 
the  soul  of  the  reprobate  was  corrupted  by  her  vices  :  she  retained  no  sense 
of  honour  ;  she  continued  to  weep  and  groan  as  if  hope  still  existed  ;  when 
suddenly  tlie  doors  were  burst  open,  the  tribune  and  his  swordsmen  appeared 
before  her,  and  Euodus  assjiiled  her,  dumb-stricken  as  she  lay,  with  contu- 
melious and  brutal  reproaches.  Koused  at  last  to  the  consciou.sness  of  her 
desperate  condition,  she  took  a  weapon  from  one  of  the  men's  liands  and 
pressed  it  trembling-  against  lier  throat  and  bosom.  Still  she  wanted  reso- 
lution to  give  tlie  thrust,  and  it  was  Ity  a  blow  of  the  tribune's  falchion  that 
the  horrid  deed  was  finally  accomplished.'— i/eWvaZe,  '  Hist,  of  the  Romans 
under  the  Empire.' 

The  columns  and  precious  marbles  of  the  Domtis  Pinciana  were 
removed  to  Ravenna  by  Theodoric ;  but  some  of  the  mosaic  floors 
that  have  felt  the  feet  and  been  swept  by  the  garments  of  these 
people  of  other  days  are  still  lying  in  situ  beneath  No.  57  Via 
Sistina  and  46  Via  Gregoriana.  At  No.  48  Via  Sistine  lived  Thor- 
waldsen  for  forty  years. 

From  the  garden  of  the  Pincio  a  terraced  road  (beneath  which 
are  the  long-closed  catacombs  of  S.  Felix)  leads  to  the  Villa  Medici, 
built  for  Cardinal  Ricci  da  Montepulciano  by  Annibale  Lippi  in 
1540,  with  material  taken,  in  great  measure,  from  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus.  Shortly  afterwards  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Medici  family,  and  was  greatly  enlarged  by  Cardinal  Ales- 
sandro  de'  Medici,  afterwards  Leo  XI.  In  1801  the  Academy  for 
French  Art  Students,  founded  by  Louis  XIV.,  was  established  here. 
The  villa  contains  a  fine  collection  of  casts,  open  every  day  except 
Sunday. 

Behind  the  villa,  occupying  the  site  of  the  gardens  of  the  Acilin 
Villa,  is  a  beautiful  Garden  (which  can  be  visited  on  Wednesdays 
and  Saturdays  by  application  to  the  porter).  The  terrace,  which 
looks  down  N.W.  upon  the  Villa  Borgbese,  is  bordered  by  ancient 
sarcophagi,  and  has  a  colossal  statue  of  Rome.  The  garden  site  of 
the  villa  has  sometimes  been  ascribed  to  Michelangelo.  The  lion  in 
the  loggia  was  carved  by  Flaminio  Vacca  from  part  of  a  marble 
column  found  near  the  Tarpeian  rock,  belonging  to  the  Temple  of 
Capitoline  Jove. 

Amongst  the  statues  at  the  back  of  the  villa  is  one — between  two 
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pillars — to  which  a  head  recalling  that  of  the  Meleager,  of  great 
beauty  and  Greek  workmanship,  has  been  added.  It  has  been 
attributed  to  Scopas. 

'  La  plus  grande  coquetterie  de  la  malson,  c'est  la  fa9ade  post^rieure.  Elle 
tient  son  rung-  parnii  les  chefs-d'oeuvre  de  la  Renaissance.  On  dirait  que 
rarcliitecte  a  6puis6  uue  mine  de  bas-reliefs  grecs  et  romains  pour  en  tapiser 
son  palais.  Le  j-.irdiu  est  de  la  meme  ^poque  :  11  date  du  temps  oxx  I'aristo- 
cratie  romaine  professait  le  plus  profond  dddain  pour  les  fleurs.  On  n'y  volt 
que  des  massifs  de  verdure,  alii>nes  avec  uu  soin  scrupul(>ux.  Six  pelnuses, 
entour^es  de  haies  ti  hauteur  d'appui,  s'^tendent  devant  la  villa  et  laissent 
courir  la  vue  jusqu'au  mont  Soracte,  qui  ferme  I'horizon.  A  yauche,  quatre 
fois  quatre  carr^s  de  gazon  s'encadrent  dans  de  hautes  murailles  de  lauriers, 
de  buis  gioantesqucs  et  de  chenes  verts.  Les  murailles  se  rejoig-uent  au-dessus 
des  allies  et  les  enveloppent  d'lme  ombre  fraiche  et  mystdrieuse.  A  droite, 
une  terrasse  d'un  stj'le  noble  encadre  uu  bois  de  clienes  verts,  tordus  et 
^ventr^s  par  le  temps.  J'y  vais  quelquefois  travailler  h  rombre  ;  et  le  merle 
rivalise  avec  le  rossignol  au-dessus  de  ma  tete,  comme  un  beau  clianti-e  de 
village  petit  rivaliscr  avec  Mario  on  Roger.  Un  pen  plus  loin,  une  vigne  toute 
rustique  s'^teud  jusqu'^  la  porte  Pinciana,  oii  B61isaire  a  mendl6,  dit-on.  Les 
jardins  petits  ct  grands  sont  sem6s  de  ."Statues  d'Hermfes,  et  de  marbres  de 
toute  sorte.  L'eau  coule  dans  des  sarcophages  antiques  on  jaillit  dans  des 
vasques  de  marbre  :  le  marbre  et  l'eau  sont  les  deux  luxes  de  Home.*— About, 
'Rome  Contemporaine.' 

'  The  grounds  of  the  Villa  Medici  are  laid  out  in  the  old  fa-shion  of  straight 
paths,  with  bordei-s  of  box,  which  form  hedges  of  great  height  and  density, 
and  are  shorn  and  trimmed  to  the  evenness  of  a  wall  of  stone  at  the  top  and 
sides.  There  are  green  alleys,  with  long  vistas,  overshadowed  by  ilex-trees  ; 
and  at  each  intersection  of  the  paths  the  visitor  finds  seats  of  lichen-covered 
stone  to  repose  upon,  and  marble  statues  that  look  forlornly  at  him,  regretful 
of  their  lost  noses.  In  the  more  open  portions  of  the  g-arden,  before  the 
sculptured  front  of  the  villa,  you  see  fountains  and  flower-beds  ;  and  in  their 
season,  a  profusion  of  roses,  from  which  the  genial  sun  of  Italy  distils  a  fra- 
grance to  be  scattered  abroad  by  the  no  less  genial  breeze.' — Hawthorne. 

The  clipped  walks  give  a  fair  idea  of  a  neglected  ancient  Roman 
garden,  in  which  no  tree  was  allowed  to  grow  in  its  own  way,  but 
was  forced  by  the  topicurtus  into  a  prescribed  form,  and  walls  of  green 
bay  or  box  were  made  with  niches,  doers,  or  windows,  as  in  archi- 
tectural designs. 

'  Quel  merveilleux  jardin  encore,  avec  ses  buis,  sespins,  ses  allies  de  magni- 
ficence et  de  charme  !  quel  refuge  de  reverie  antique  que  le  trfes  vieux  ot  tres 
noir  bois  de  chenes  verts,  ou,  dans  le  bronze  luisimtdcs  feuilles,  le  soleil  a  son 
declin  jette  des  lueurs  brasillantes d'or  rouge  !  II  y  faut  montor  par  un  escalier 
interminable,  et  de  la-haut,  du  belvedere  qui  domine,  on  poss6dc  Rome  ontiere 
d'un  regard,  comme  si,  en  61ai*gissant  les  bras,  on  allait  la  prendre  tontc.'— 
Zola,  'Rome.' 

A  second  gate  will  admit  to  the  higher  terrace  of  the  Boschetto  ; 
a  tiny  wood  of  ancient  cropped  ilexes,  from  which  a  steep  flight  of 
steps  leads  up  II  Parnaso  to  the  '  Belvidere,'  an  artificial  mound 
formed  on  an  ancient  nyrapheum  by  Cardinal  Ricci,  whence,  until 
the  recent  destruction  of  the  Villa  Ludovisi,  a  most  exquisite  view 
might  be  obtained  over  it. 

'  They  .asked  the  porter  for  the  key  of  the  Bosco,  which  was  given,  and  they 
entered  a  t>rovo  of  ilexes,  whose  gloomy  shade  elTectually  shut  out  the  radiant 
sunshine!  thif  still  illuminated  tlie  western  sky.  They  then  ascended  a  long 
and  exc(!edingly  steej*  flight  of  stei>s.  leading  U]»  to  a  liii-h  mound  rovere(l 
with  ilexes.     Here  both  stood  still,  side  by  side,  irazinir  silently  on  the  city. 
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where  dome  and  bell-tower  stood  out  ao-ainst  a  sky  of  ?old  :  the  desolate 
Monte  Mario  and  its  stone  pines  risiuii-  dark  to  the  riuht.  Behind,  close  at 
hand,  were  sombre  ilex  woods,  amid  which  rose  here  and  there  the  spire  of 
ft  cypress  or  a  ruined  arch, and  on  the  highest  point,  the  white  Villa  Ludovisi ; 
beyond  stretched  the  Campaana,  girdled  by  hills  melting-  into  light  under 
the  evening-  sky.' — '  Mademoiselle  Mori.' 

From  the  door  of  the  Villa  Medici  is  the  scene  familiar  to  artists, 
of  a  fountain  shaded  by  clipped  ilexes,  framing  a  distant  view  of 
S.  Peter's. 

'  Je  vols  (de  la  Villa  Medici)  les  quatre  cinqui^mes  de  la  ville  ;  je  compte 
les  sept  colliues,  je  pircours  les  rues  reguli^res  qui  s'etendent  entre  le  cours 
et  1 V  place  d'Espagne,  je  fais  le  denombrement  des  palais,  des  ^ulises,  des 
domes,  et  des  elochers  ;  je  m'egare  dans  le  Glietto  et  dans  le  Trastev^re.  Je 
ne  vols  pas  des  ruines  autant  que  j'eu  voudrais  :  elles  sont  ramass6es  la-bas, 
sur  ma  gfauche,  aux  environs  du  jporum.  Cepeudant  nous  avons  tout  pr^s 
de  nous  la  colonne  Antoniue  et  le  mausolee  d'Adrien.  La  vue  est  fermee 
agr^ablement  par  les  pins  de  la  villa  Pamphili,  qui  reunissent  leui-s  larges 
panisols  et  font  comme  une  t-ible  a  mille  pieds  pour  uu  repas  de  ghauts. 
L'horizon  fuit  k  irauche  a  des  distances  infinies  ;  la  pl-iine  est  nue,  ondulouse 
et  bleue  comme  la  mer.  Mais  si  je  vous  mettais  en  presence  d'un  spectacle  si 
eteudu  et  si  divers,  un  seul  objet  attirerait  vos  regards,  un  seul  frapperait 
votre  attention  :  vous  n'auriez  des  yeux  que  pour  S-unt-Pierre.  Sou  dOme 
est  moitie  dans  l.i  ville,  moitie  dans'le  ciel.  Quand  j'ouvre  ma  feuetre,  vers 
cinq  heures  du  matin,  je  vois  Rome  noy^e  dans  les  brouillards  de  la  fifevre  : 
seul,  le  dome  de  Saint-Pierre  est  colore  par  la  lumiere  rose  du  soleil  levant.' 
— About, 

The  terrace  ('La  Passeggiata ' )  ends  at  the  Obelisk'  of  the 
Trinita  de'  Monti,  erected  here  in  1789  by  Pius  VI. 

'  When  the  Ave  Maria  sounds,  it  is  time  to  go  to  the  church  of  Trinita  de' 
Monti,  wliere  French  nuns  sing- ;  and  it  is  charming-  to  hear  them.  I  dechire 
to  heaven  that  I  am  become  quite  tolerant,  and  listen  to  l)ad  music  with 
edification  ;  but  what  can  I  do  ?  The  composition  is  perfectly  ridiculous, 
the  organ-playing-  even  more  absurd  :  but  it  is  twilight,  and  the  whole  of  the 
small  brig^ht  church  is  filled  with  persons  kneeling,  lit  up  by  the  sinking  sun 
each  time  that  the  door  is  opened  ;  both  the  singing  nuns  have  the  sweetest 
voices  in  the  world,  quite  tender  and  touching,  more  especially  when  one  of 
them  sings  the  responses  in  her  melodious  voice,  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
hear  chaunted  by  priests  in  a  loud,  harsh,  monotonous  tone.  The  impression 
is  very  singular  ;  moreover,  it  is  well  known  that  no  one  is  permitted  to  see 
the  fair  sihg^ers,  so  this  caused  me  to  form  a  strange  resolution.  I  have  com- 
posed something  to  suit  their  voices,  which  I  have  observed  very  minutely, 
and  I  mean  to  send  it  to  them.  It  will  be  pleasant  to  hear  my  chaunt  per- 
formed by  persons  I  never  saw,  especially  as  they  must  in  turn  sina  it  to  the 
"  barbaro  Tedesco,"  whom  they  also  never  beheld.' — Mendelssohn's  Letters. 

'  In  the  evenings  people  go  to  the  Triniti  to  hear  the  nuns  sing  from  the 
org-an-gallery.  It  sounds  like  the  singing-  of  angels.  One  sees  in  the  choir 
troops  of  young  scholars,  moving-  with  slow  and  mesisured  steps,  with  their 
long  white  veils,  like  a  flock  of  spirits.' — Frederika  Bremer. 

The  Church  of  the  Trinita  de'  Monti  was  built  by  Charles  VIII. 
of  France  in  1495,  at  the  request  of  S.  Francesco  di  Paola.      In  the 

1  The  obelisk  was  formerly  in  the  gardens  of  S-illust.  Fauuus  in  1548 
{DelV  Antichita  di  Roma),  and  Pirrho  Lig-orio  in  1552,  saw  it  lying  there. 
Thence  it  was  removed  by  Clement  XII.,  in  1735,  to  the  small  quadrangle 
near  S.  John  Lateran,  where  it  was  seen  still  prostrate  in  1771  (Rossini,' iZ 
Mercurio  Errante).  Pius  VI.  employed  the  architect  Antinori  to  erect  it  in 
its  present  position. 
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time  of  the  French  Revolution  it  was  plundered,  but  was  restored  by 
Louis  XVIII.  in  1817.     It  contained  several  interesting  paintings. 

In  the  2nd  chapel  (L.)  is  the  descent  from  the  Cross,  the  master- 
piece of  Daniele  da  Volterra,  declared  by  Nicholas  Poussin  to  be  the 
third  picture  in  the  world,  but  terribly  injured  by  the  French  in 
their  attempts  to  remove  it.  * 

'  Daui<;le  d:i  Volte,  ra's  Descent  from  tlie  Cross  is  one  of  the  celebrated  pic- 
tures of  the  world,  and  has  very  j^raiul  features.  The  hody  is  not  skilfully 
sustained  ;  nevertheleas  the  number  of  stronL!  men  emj)l()yed  about  it  makes 
up  iu  sheer  muscle  for  the  absence  of  .skill.  Here  aj-e  fonr  laddcirs  aiiainst  th(^ 
cross,  stalwart  liiiures  standiu^-,  asceudino-,  and  descend in<i  ui)()n  each,  so  that 
the  si)ace  between  the  cross  and  the  ground  is  absolutely  alive  with  mauni- 
ticent  lines.  The  Virgin  lies  on  one  side,  and  is  like  a  i^rand  creature  struck 
down  by  a  sudden  death-blow.  She  has  fallen,  like  Ananias  in  Raflfaele's 
cartoon,  witli  her  head  bent  backwards,  and  her  arms  undcn-  her.  The  crown 
of  thorns  lias  been  taken  from  the  dead  brow,  and  rests  on  the  end  of  one  of 
the  ladders.' — Lady  Eastlake. 

The  3rd  chapel  (R.)  contains  an  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,  another 
work  of  Daniele  da  Volterra.  The  fifth  chapel  is  adorned  with  fres- 
coes of  his  school.  The  sixth  has  frescoes  of  the  school  of  Perwjino. 
The  frescoes  in  the  R.  transept  are  by  F.  Zuccavo  and  Pierino  del 
Vaga  ;  in  that  of  the  procession  of  S.  Gregory  the  mausoleum  of 
Hadrian  is  represented  as  it  appeared  in  the  time  of  Leo  X. 

The  adjoining  Convent  of  the  Sacre  Coeur  is  much  frequented  as 
a  place  of  education.  The  nuns  are  all  persons  of  rank.  When  a 
lady  takes  the  veil,  her  nearest  relations  inherit  her  property,  except 
about  £1000,  which  goes  to  the  convent.  The  nuns — Dames  du 
Sacre  Coeur — are  allowed  to  retain  no  personal  property,  but  if  they 
still  wish  to  have  the  use  of  their  books,  they  give  them  to  the  con- 
vent library.  They  receive  visitors  every  afternoon,  and  quantities 
of  people  go  to  them  from  curiosity,  on  the  plea  of  seeking  advice. 

From  the  Trinity  the  two  popular  streets — Sistina  and  Gregoriana 
— branch  off  ;  the  former  leading  in  a  direct  line  (though  the  name 
changes)  to  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  thence  to  S.  John  Lateran  and 
S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme.  The  house  adjoining  the  Trinith,  was  that 
of  Nicholas  Poussin  ;  that  at  the  angle  of  the  two  streets,  called  the 
Tempietto,  was  once  inhabited  by  Claude  Lorraine.  At  the  back  of 
it,  towards  Via  Gregoriana,  is  a  curious  porch  formed  by  a  monster. 
The  adjoining  house  (64  Sistina)  —  formerly  known  as  Palazzo  della 
Regina  di  Polonia,  from  Maria  Casimira,  Queen  of  Poland,  who  re- 
sided there  for  some  years  —  was  inhabited  by  the  Zuccari  family, 
and  has  paintings  on  the  ground  floor  by  Federigo  Zuccaro.  It  is 
still  the  property  of  the  same  family.  One  of  the  rooms  on  the 
second  floor  was  adorned  with  frescoes  by  modern  German  artists 
(Overbeck,  Schadow,  Cornelius,  Veit)  at  the  expense  of  the  Prussian 
Consul  Bartholdy,  but  they  were  all  removed  to  Germany  in  1886. 
At  No.  138  a  tablet  marks  the  house  where  Rossini  (1790-1857)  lived 
and  wrote. 

Behind  the  Via  Sistina  is  the  Villa  Malta,  where,  in  1789,  the 
notorious  Cagliostro  held  his  meetings  and  practised  his  so-called 
miracles  of  increasing  the  size  of  precious  stones  and  turning  water 
into  wine. 
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(2.)  On  the  left  of  the  Piazza  del  Fopolo,  the  Via  Babuino  (baboon) 
branches  ofif,  deriving  its  name  from  a  mutilated  figure  on  a  foun- 
tain halfway  down  it,  removed  since  the  fall  of  the  Papal  Govern- 
ment, one  of  the  many  robberies  of  street  interest  to  be  deplored. 
On  the  right  is  the  English  Church,  the  work  of  Street,  chiefly 
erected  by  the  generous  exertions  of  Mrs.  Henry  Walpole  and  Mr. 
Alexander  Christy.  A  few  steps  farther  is  the  Greek  Church  of  S. 
Atanasio,  attached  to  a  college  founded  by  Gregory  XIII.  in  1580. 
In  No.  144  John  Gibson,  the  sculptor,  died,  January  27,  186G. 

Behind  this  street  is  the  Via  Margutta,  almost  entirely  inhabited 
by  artists  and  sculptors,  and  which  contained  the  Costume  Academy 
of  '  Gigi,'  well  known  through  many  generations  of  artists,  but 
recently  it  has  been  destroyed.  Models  are  now  obtained  at  the 
Circolo  degli  Artisti. 

'  The  Via  Ataryutta  is  a  street  of  studios  aud  stables,  crossed  at  the  upper 
end  by  a  little  roofed  yallery  with  a  siui^le  wiudow,  like  a  shabby  Bridge  of 
Sig-hs.  Horses  are  coutinu:vily  beiug  washed  aud  currycombed  outside  their 
stable  dooi-s  :  frequent  hea})s  of  immondezzago  make  the  air  uufragrant ;  and 
the  pei"Si)ective  is  frequently  damaged  by  rows  of  liueu  su.sj)euded  across  the 
road  from  wiudow  to  window.  Unsightly  as  they  are,  however,  tliese  ob- 
stacles in  no  wise  affect  tlie  popularity  of  the  Via  Margutta,  either  as  a  resi- 
dence for  the  artist  or  a  lounge  for  the  amateur.  Fashiona))le  patrons  leave 
their  carriages  at  the  corner,  and  pick  tlieir  way  daintily  amony  the  gutters 
and  dust-heaps.  A  boar-hunt  by  Vallatti  compensates  for  an  unlucky  splasli  ; 
and  a  Campagna  sunset  of  Desoulavey  glows  all  the  richer  for  the  squalor 
tlirough  which  it  is  appi-oached.' — Barbara's  History. 

The  Vicolo  d'Aliberti,  which  unites  the  Via  Margutta  to  the 
Babuino,  derives  its  name  from  having  contained  the  celebrated 
Teatro  delle  Dame,  built  by  M.  d'Alibert  (1718)  with  other  folk's 
money.  This  became  the  principal  theatre  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  for  which  Metastasio  wrote  his  plays,  and  where  the 
compositions  of  Porpora,  Leo,  Durante,  Galuppi,  Jomelli,  &c.,  were 
first  given  to  the  public. 

The  Babuino  ends  in  the  irregular  but  central  square,  the  Piazza 
di  Spagna,  where  many  of  the  best  hotels  and  shops  are  situated. 
Every  house  is  let  to  foreigners.  Even  in  1580  Montaigne  wrote  of 
Rome  as  '  rappiecee  d'estrangiers,  une  ville  ou  chacun  prant  sa  part 
de  I'oisifvete  ecclesiastique.'  Hence  the  Trinith,  is  reached  by  a 
magnificent  flight  of  steps,  which  was  built  by  Alessandro  Specchi 
at  the  expense  of  a  private  individual,  M.  Gueffier,  secretary  to  the 
French  embassy  at  Rome  under  Innocent  XIII. 

'  No  art-loving  visitor  to  Rome  can  ever  have  passed  the  uoble  flight  of 
steps  wliich  leads  from  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  to  the  Church  of  the  Trinita  de' 
Monti  without  longing  to  transfer  to  his  sketch-book  the  picturesque  groups 
of  models  who  there  spend  their  day,  basking  in  the  beams  of  the  wintry 
sun,  and  eating  those  little  boiled  beans  whose  yellow  husks  bestrew  every 
place  where  the  lower-cliss  Komans  congregate — practising,  in  short,  the 
dolcefar  niente.  Beppo,  the  celebi-ated  lame  beggar,  is  no  lomzer  to  be  seen 
there,  having  been  banished  to  the  steps  of  the  church  of  S.  Agostino  ;  but 
there  is  old  Felice,  with  conical  hat,  brown  cloak,  and  bagpipes,  father  of 
half  the  models  on  the  steps.  He  has  been  seen  in  an  artist's  studio  in  Paris, 
and  is  reported  to  have  performed  on  foot  the  double  journey  between  Kome 
and  that  capital.  There  are  two  or  three  younger  men  in  l)lue  jackets  and 
goatskin  breeches ;  as  many  women  in  folded  linen  head-dresses  and  red  or 
blue  skirts  ;   and  a  sprinkling   of  children  of  both  sexes,  in  costumes  the 
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uiiuiature  fac-similes  of  their  eklers.  All  these  speedily  lenru  to  recoi,'mse  a 
visitor  who  is  interested  iu  that  especial  brauch  of  art  which  is  embodied  in 
models,  and  at  every  turn  in  the  street  such  a  one  is  met  by  the  Hash  of 
white  teeth  and  the  s^racious  sweetness  of  an  Italian  smile.'— H.  M.  B. 

'  Amony-  what  may  be  called  the  cubs  or  minor  lions  of  Rome,  there  was 
one  that  amused  me  mii;htily.  It  is  always  to  be  found  there  ;  and  its  den  is 
on  the  j^reat  flight  of  steps  that  lead  from  the  Piazza  di  Spa<^ua  to  the  church 
of  the  Trinity  de'  Monti.  In  plainer  words,  these  steps  are  the  great  place 
of  resort  for  the  artists'  "  models,"  and  there  they  are  constantly  waiting  to 
be  hired.  The  first  time  I  went  up  there  I  could  not  conceive  why  the  faces 
seemed  so  familiar  to  me  ;  why  tliey  appeared  to  have  l)eset  me,  for  years, 
in  every  possible  variety  of  action  and  costume  ;  and  how  it  came  to  ^pa.ss 
that  they  started  up  before  me,  in  Rome,  in  the  broad  day,  like  so  many 
sivddled  and  bridled  nightmares.  I  soon  found  that  we  had  made  acquaint- 
ance, and  improved  it,  for  several  years  on  the  walls  of  various  Exhibition 
Galleries.  There  is  one  old  gentleman  with  long  white  hair  and  an  immense 
heard,  who,  to  my  knowledge,  has  gone  half  through  the  catalogues  of  the 
Royal  Academy.  This  is  the  venerable  or  ])atriarchal  model.  He  carries  a 
long  staff  ;  and  every  knob  and  twist  in  that  staff  I  have  seen,  faithfully 
delineated,  innumerable  times.  There  is  another  man  in  a  blue  cloak,  who 
always  pretends  to  be  asleep  in  tlie  sun  (when  there  is  any),  and  who,  I  need 
not  say.  is  always  very  wide  awake,  and  very  attentive  to  the  disposition  of  his 
legs.  This  is  the  dolce  far  niente  model.  There  is  another  man  in  a  ))rown 
cloak,  who  leans  against  a  wall,  with  liis  arms  folded  in  his  mantle,  and  looks 
out  of  the  corners  of  his  eyes,  which  are  just  visible  beneatli  liis  broad 
slouched  hat.  This  is  the  assassin  model.  There  is  another  man,  who  con- 
stantly looks  over  liis  own  shoulder,  and  is  always  going  away,  but  never 
goes.  This  is  the  haughty  or  scornful  model.  As  to  Domestic  Happiness 
and  Holy  Families,  they  should  come  very  cheap,  for  there  are  heaps  of 
them,  all  up  the  steps  ;  and  the  cream  of  the  thing  Is,  that  they  are  all  the 
falsest  vagabonds  iu  the  worltl,  especially  made  up  for  the  purpose,  and 
having  no  counterparts  in  Rome  or  any  other  part  of  the  habitable  globe.' — 
Dickens. 

'  Climb  these  steps  when  the  sun  is  setting.  From  a  hundred  belfries  the 
bells  ring  for  Ave  Maria,  and  there,  across  the  town,  and  in  a  blaze  of  golden 
glory,  stands  the  great  dome  of  St.  Peter's  ;  and  from  the  terrace  of  the 
Villa  Medici  you  can  see  the  whole  wonderful  view,  faintly  pencilled  Soracte 
far  to  vonr  right,  and  below  you  and  around  you  the  City  and  the  Seven 
Hills.'— Fern. 

The  steps  are  filled  with  colour  by  the  flower-sellers  and  models, 
who,  banished  by  the  new  tramway  from  their  old  position  round 
the  fountain  in  the  piazza,  have  been  allowed  to  take  refuge  here. 
The  house  on  the  right  of  the  steps,  marked  by  an  inscription,  is 
that  in  which  Keats  died,  February  24,  1821  (first  floor). 

The  Barcaccia  (restored),  the  fountain  at  the  foot  of  the  steps, 
executed  for  the  Chigi  (Alex.  VII.)  by  Bernini,  is  a  fantastic  stone 
boat.  In  ancient  days  here  stood  the  Piscina  of  the  Aqua  Virgo  : 
and  the  famous  gardens  of  Lucullus  and  the  Valerii  looked  down 
over  it.  In  front  of  the  Palazzo  di  Spagna  (the  residence  of  the 
Spanish  ambassador  to  the  Pope,  and  where  Alfieri  triumphed  in  a 
magnificent  representation  of  his  '  Antigone  '  under  Pius  VI.),  which 
gives  its  name  to  the  square,  stands  a  Column  of  cipollino.  support- 
ing a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  erected  by  Pius  IX.  in  1854,  in  honour 
of  his  dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  At  the  base  are 
figures  of  Moses,  David,  Isaiah,  and  Ezekiel. 

The  Piazza  di  Spagna  may  be  considered  as  the  centre  of  what  is 
called  the  '  English  quarter '  of  Rome,  of  which  the  Corso  forms  the 
boundary. 
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'  Every  winter  there  is  a  gay  and  pleasant  Eni>lish  colony  in  Borne,  of 
course  more  or  less  remarkable  for  rank,  fashion  and  as>reeability,  with 
every  varyino;-  year.  Thrown  together  every  day,  and  ni^ht  after  night  : 
flocking  to  the' same  picture  galleries,  statue  galleries,  Pincian  drives,  and 
church  functions,  the  English  colonists  at  Rome  perforce  become  intimate, 
in  many  cases  friendly.  They  have  an  English  library,  where  the  various 
meets  for  the  week  are  placarded:  on  such  a  day  the  Vatican  galleries  are 
open  ;  the  next  is  the  feast  of  Saint  so-and-so  ;  on  Wednesday  there  will  be 
music  and  vespers  in  the  Sistine  Chai)el ;  on  Tliursday  the  Pope  will  bless 
the  animals— sheep,  horses,  and  what  not  ;  and  flocks  of  Eng-lish  accordingly 
rush  to  witness  the  benediction  of  droves  of  donkeys.  In  a  word,  the  ancient 
city  of  the  Caesars,  the  august  fanes  of  the  Popes,  with  their  splendour 
and  ceremony,  are  all  mapped  out  and  arranged  for  English  diversion.' — 
Thackeray. 

The  Piazza  is  closed  by  the  Collegio  di  Propaganda  Fade,  founded 
in  1622  by  Gregory  XV.,  but  enlarged  by  Urban  VIII  (Barberini), 
who  built  the  present  edifice  from  plans  of  Bernini.  Like  all  the 
buildings  erected  by  this  Pope,  its  chief  decorations  are  the  bees 
of  the  Barberini.  The  object  of  the  College  is  the  education  of 
youths  of  all  nations  as  missionaries.  The  students  now  work  in 
the  neighbouring  Piazza  Mignanelli. 

'The  origin  of  the  Propaganda  is  properly  to  be  sought  in  an  edict  of 
Gregory  XIII.,  by  which  the  direction  of  Eastern  missions  was  confided  to  a 
certain  number  of  cardinals,  who  were  commanded  to  p»©mote  tlie  printing 
of  catechisms  in  the  less  known  tongues.  But  the  institution  was  not  firmly 
established  ;  it  was  unprovided  with  the  requisite  means,  and  was  by  no 
means  comprehensive  in  its  views.  It  was  at  the  sugg:estion  of  the  great 
preacher  Girolami  da  Narni  that  the  idea  Wiis  first  conceived  of  extending 
the  above-named  institution.  At  his  suggestion  a  congregation  was  estab- 
lished in  all  due  form,  and  by  this  body  regular  meetings  were  to  be  held 
for  the  guidance  and  conduct  of  missions  in  every  part  of  the  world.  The 
first  funds  were  advanced  by  Gregory  ;  his  nephew  contributed  from  his 
private  property  ;  and  since  this  institution  was  in  fact  adapted  to  a  want, 
the  pressure  of  which  was  then  felt,  it  increased  in  prosperity  and  splendour. 
Who  does  not  know  the  services  performed  by  the  Propaganda  for  the  diffu- 
sion of  philosophical  studies  ?  and  not  this  only :  the  institution  has  gene- 
rally laboured  (in  its  earliest  years,  most  successfully,  perhaps)  to  fulfil  its 
vocation  in  a  liberal  and  noble  spirit.'— iia7iA;e,  '  Hist,  of  the  Popes.' 

In  January  a  festival  is  held  here,  when  speeches  are  recited  by 
the  pupils  in  all  their  different  languages.  The  public  is  admitted 
by  ticket.  The  printing-office  for  foreign  languages — Tipografia 
Poliglotta — has  long  been  celebrated.  The  Borgia  Museum,  on  the 
second  floor,  is  shown  free  on  Mondays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays. 
An  interesting  relic,  however,  is  the  map  of  the  world,  with  the 
line  which  Alexander  VI.  drew  to  mark  the  division  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  in  the  Indian  discoveries. 

In  the  opposite  Piazza  Mignanelli,  Joseph  Mallord  Turner  spent 
the  winter  of  1828-29  at  No.  12,  and  painted  there  his  views  of 
Orvieto,  Palestrina,  and  several  other  pictures — a  good-tempered, 
funny  little  gentleman,  continuously  sketching  at  his  window. 


(3.)  The  Via  di  Ripetta  leaves  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  on  the 
right.  A  semicircular  space  on  the  right  of  the  street  used  to 
present  a  lively  scene  every  Saturday  at  noon,  during  the  drawing 
of  the  Roman  lottery. 
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'  In  the  middle  of  the  balcony,  on  the  rail,  is  lixed  a  ylass  barrel,  with  ;i 
bundle  to  turn  it  round.  Behind  it  st;iud  tliree  or  four  ollici:ils,  who  have 
l>een  just  now  ushered  in  willi  a  blast  frouj  two  trumpeters,  also  stationed  in 
the  italcony.  Immediately  behind  the  ylass  barnd  itself  stands  a  boy  of 
some  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  ilres.sed  in  the  white  uniform  of  one  of  the 
orphan  estal)lisliments,  with  a  liui^e  wliite  shovel  liat.  Some  time  is  occupied 
by  the  foUliui;,  and  iJUttin^  into  tlie  l)arrel,  jjieces  of  i),i])er,  in.scribiMl  with 
the  numbers,  from  one  U]»wards.  Each  of  tljese  is  ]UMclaimed,  jis  folded  and 
put  in,  by  one  of  the  ollicials  wlio  acts  as  spokesman  or  crier.  At  last,  after 
eiyhty -seven,  eii^hty-ei^ht,  and  eii^hty-nine  have  been  ^iven  out,  he  raises 
his  voice  to  a  chant,  and  sin^s  forth,  Numero  novanta,  "number  ninetj," 
this  coin]>letiny  the  number  put  in. 

'  And  now,  or  before  tliis,  api)eai-s  on  the  balcony  another  character — no 
le.ss  a  jyerson  than  a  Monsii^iiore,  who  appears,  not  in  his  ordinary,  but  in  his 
more  solemn  ollicial  costume  ;  and  this  connects  the  ceremonial  directly  with 
the  s])iritual  authority  of  the  realm.  And  now  commences  the  drawing. 
The  barrel  having  been  for  some  time  turned  ra\)idly  round  to  sliutlle  the 
numbers,  the  orphan  takes  off  his  hat,  makes  the  si^n  of  the  cross,  and 
having  waved  his  open  hand  in  the  air  to  show  that  it  is  emi)ty,  inserts  it 
into  tiie  barrel,  and  draws  out  a  number,  yiviuL;-  it  to  the  Monsi^nore,  who 
opens  it  and  hands  it  to  the  crier.  Tliis  latter  then  proclaims  it — ''Prima 
estratta,  numero  venti  cinque."  Then  the  trumi)ets  blow  their  bla.st,  and  tlie 
same  is  repeated  four  times  more,  the  proclamation  each  time,  Seconda 
estratta,  Terza,  Quarta,  Quinta,  &c.,  five  numbers  ljein>^'  thus  the  whole 
drawn,  out  of  ninety  put  in.  Tliis  done,  with  various  expressions  of  surjirise, 
delitrht,  or  disippointment  from  the  crowd  below,  the  officials  disaijjxjar, 
the  siiuare  empti<?#  itself,  and  all  is  as  usual  till  the  next  Saturday  at  tlie 
same  time.    ... 

'  In  almost  every  street  in  Rome  are  shops  devoted  to  tlu;  purchase  of 
lottery  tickets.  Two  numbers  ]mrchased  with  the  dcmble  chance  of  those 
two  numbers  turninii-  up  are  called  an  ainbo,  and  three  ])urchased  with  the 
treble  chance  of  those  three  turniiiii  up  are  called  a  terno,  and,  of  course, 
the  hiiiher  and  more  jierilous  tlie  stake,  the  richer  the  prize,  if  obtained.' — 
AlforiVs  Letters  from  Abroad. 

The  Quay  of  the  Ripetta,  a  graceful  construction  of  Clement  XI. 
in  1707,  equally  admired  by  artists  and  architects,  was  destroyed 
in  1874,  to  make  way  for  an  ugly  iron  bridge  over  the  Tiber.  An 
ancient  ship  was  found  here,  imbedded  in  the  mud,  in  1876.  The 
district  on  the  farther  side,  occupied  by  fields  and  gardens  till 
1883,  has  since  been  covered  with  stucco  barracks  in  the  worst 
possible  ta.ste. 

'  A  cette  place,  autrefois,  s'etendaient  en  terrain  plat  les  prairies  du 
Chateau  Saint- Au<4e,  couples  de  peupliers,  tout  le  louu;-  du  Tibre,  justiu'aiix 
premieres  pentes  (hi  Mout  Mario,  vastes  herbages,  aimes  des  artistes,  jxiur  le 
premier  plan  de  riante  verdure  qu'ils  faisaient  au  Boryo  et  an  ilome  lointain 
de  Saint-Pierre.  Et  c'est  maintenaut,  au  milieu  de  cette  plaine  bouleversee, 
lepreuse  et  blanchatre,  uue  ville  enti^re,  une  ville  de  maisons  massives,  colos- 
sales,  des  cubes  de  jiierres  rei>uliers,  tous  pareils,  avec  des  rues  lari^es,  sc 
coupant  a  Tanyle  droit,  un  immense  damier  aux  cases  sym^triques.  D'un 
bout  a  I'autre,  les  memos  facades  se  reproduiseut,  on  aurait  dit  des  series  de 
convents,  de  casernes,  d'hopitaux,  dont  les  liL-nes  identiques  sc  continuent 
sans  tin.  Et  ret(mnement,  rimpres.sion  extraordinaire  et  p«inible,  vient  sur- 
tout  de  la  catastrophe,  inexplicable  d'abord,  qui  a  immobilise  cette  ville  en 
pleine  construction,  comme  si,  par  quelque  matin  uiaudit,  un  niaoicien  de 
desastre  avait,  d'un  coup  de  basiuette,  arrets  les  travaux,  vid^  les  chantiers 
turbulents,  laisse  les  batisses  telles  qu'elles  etaient,  h  cette  minute  i)recise, 
dans  un  morue  abandon.  Tims  les  6tats  successifs  se  retrouvent,  dejiuis  les 
terraasements,  les  trous  profonds  creus^s  pour  les  foudations,  restes  boants  et 
<iue  des  herbes  foUes  avaient  envahis,  juscju'aux  maisons  enti6rement  debout, 
a<rli(!v6es  et  habitdes.  II  y'a  des  maisons  dont  les  inurs  sortent  k  jicine  du 
sol  ;  il  y'eu  a  d'autres  qui  atteiyuent  le  deuxieme,  le   troisiome  eta;4e,  avec 
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leurs  planchers  de  solieres  de  fer  a  jour,  leui-s  fenetres  ouvertes  sur  le  eiel  :  il 
y'eu  a  d'autres,  montees  eompletemeut,  couvertes  de  leur  toit,  telles  que  les 
carcasses  livr6es  aux  batiiilles  des  vents,  toutes  semblables  a  des  cases  vides. 
Pais  c'est  des  uiaisoiis  termiucSes,  mai.s  dout  on  n'a  p:JS  en  le  temps  d'endnire 
les  murs  exterieures  ;  et  d'autres  qui  tumt  denjeui'^es  sans  boiseries,  ui  aux 
portes,  ni  aux  fenetres  :  et  d'autres  (jui  gnt  bien  leurs  portes  et  leurs  per- 
siennes, mais  clouees,  telles  que  des  couvercles  de  cerceuil,  les  appartements 
morts,  sans  une  aine  ;  et  d'autres  eufin  babitees,  qnelques  unes  en  partie,  tres- 
peu  totaleiuent,  vivantes  de  la  plus  in  ittendue  des  populations.  Kien  ne  pent 
rendre  I'affreuse  tristesse  de  ces  choses.' — Zola,  '  Rome.' 

The  fields  which  formerly  existed  here  on  the  site  of  the  Horti 
Neronis,  and  of  which  the  long  lines  formed  such  a  beautiful  fore- 
ground to  the  Vatican  and  S.  Peter's,  were  of  historic  interest,  being 
the  Prata  Quinctia  of  Cincinnatus. 

'  L.  Quinctlus  Cincinnatus,  tbe  only  bope  of  tbe  Roman  people,  lived  beyond 
tlie  Tiber,  opposite  tbe  place  wbere  tbe  Xavalia  are,  wbere  he  cultivated  tbe 
four  acres  of  yrouud  wbicb  are  now  called  the  Quinctian  meadows.  There 
the  messen<4ers  of  tbe  senate  found  liim  leiniuL;  on  his  spade,  either  dii>iiins' 
a  trencli  or  ploni>hin<r,  but  certainly  occupied  in  some  fiebl  labour.  Tlie 
salutation,  "May  it  be  well  with  you  and  the  republic,"  wivs  uiven  and 
returned  in  the  nsual  form,  and  he  was  re(inested  t(i  put  on  bis  to;^a  to  receive 
a  message  from  the  senate.  Amazed,  and  a^skinu'  if  auytliiny^  was  wrouii",  lie 
desired  his  wife  Kacilia  to  fetch  bis  toaa  froni  the  cottaye,  and  haviuy  wiped 
off  the  sweat  and  dust  witli  wliich  lie  was  covered,  he  came  forward  dressed  in 
his  to<ra  to  the  messengers,  who  saluted  hiTu  as  dictator,  and  congratulated 
him.' — Livy,  iii.  26. 

Here  there  was  anciently  a  trajectus,  or  ferry,  like  the  tragketti  of 
the  present  day  at  Venice. 

The  churches  on  the  left  of  the  Kipetta  are,  first,  SS.  Rocco  e 
Martino,  1657,  by  Antonio  de'  Kossi  ;  remodelled  facade  by  Valadier 
(1815).  The  columns  of  rare  Breccia  at  the  high  altar  were  taken 
from  an  ancient  building  on  the  site  of  the  Orto  Botanico.  The 
hospital  adjoining  was  admirably  managed  under  the  Papal  rule. 

Opposite  the  bridge,  stands  S.  Girolamo  degli  Schiavoni,  built 
for  Sixtus  V.  by  Fontana.  It  contains,  near  the  altar,  a  striking 
figure  of  S.  Jerome,  seated,  with  a  book  upon  his  knees. 

In  front  of  this  church  Niccolt)  Montenegro,  Priore  di  Sodefoyta, 
was  attacked,  and  three  of  his  servants  killed,  by  ruffians  hired  by 
Donna  Olimpia  Pamfili ;  and  down  this  street  Legend  declares  that 
the  terrible  Olimpia  is  sometimes  borne  through  the  night  in  a 
fiery  carriage  drawn  by  four  headless  horses,  which  vanishes  on 
reaching  the  Piazza  del  Popolo. 


We  will  now  follow  the  Corso  (1),  which,  in  spite  of  its  narrow- 
ness, is  the  finest  street  in  Rome.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  this  street,  which  is  nearly  a  mile  long,  does  not  end  at 
the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  which  would  have  produced  a  striking 
effect.  In  1886  it  was  further  injured  by  the  destruction  of  the 
grand  tower  of  Paul  II.,  which  rose  at  the  end  of  the  vista,  upon 
the  Capitoline.  The  Corso  follows  the  line  of  the  ancient  Via 
Flaminia,  and  in  consequence  was  once  spanned  by  four  triumphal 
arches — of  Marcus  Aurelius  (?),  Domitian,  Claudius,  and  Gordian — 
but  aU   these   have   disappeared.     The  palaces   of  the   Corso  are 
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often  mere  fronts  —  '  facciate  con  mobilia  e  quadri  dietro.'  The 
street  is  lined  with  balconies,  which,  during  the  Carnival,  are 
filled  with  gay  groups  of  maskers  flinging  confetti.  These  balconies 
are  also  a  relic  of  imperial  times,  having  been  invented  at  Rome, 
where  they  were  originally  called  '  Moeniana,'  from  the  tribune 
Moenius,  who  designed  them  to  accommodate  spectators  of  pro- 
cessions in  the  streets  below. 

'  The  Corso  is  a  street  a  mile  Ioul^  ;  a  street  of  shops,  ami  palaces,  an-l 
private  bouses,  sometimes  opeuiuy:  into  a  broad  piazza.  There  are  verau<las 
autl  balcouies,  of  all  shapes  .and  sizes,  to  almost  every  house— not  on  one 
storey  alone,  but  often  to  one  room  or  another  on  every  storey — put  there  in 
o^eneral  Tvith  so  little  order  or  re!4:ularity,  that  if  year  after  year,  and  season 
after  season,  it  had  rained  balconies,  hailed  balconies,  snowed  balconies, 
blown  balconies,  they  could  scarcely  liave  come  into  existence  in  a  more 
disorderly  manner.' — Dickens. 

Zola's  description  still  applies  to  afternoons  in  the  Corso. 

'  C'^tait  la  promiscuity  en  plein  air,  toute  Rome  enUiss^e  dans  le  moins  de 
place  possible,  les  oens  qui  so  connaissaieut,  que  se  retrouvaient  comme  en 
i'intimit^  d'un  salon,  les  ii;ens  qui  se  ue  parlaient  i)as,  des  mondes  les  plus 
adverses,  mais  qui  se  coudoyaient  qui  se  fouillaieut  du  reir.ird,  jusqu'i  rime,  i 
Justement,  le  plaisir  6tait  la,  dans  I'^troitesse  de  la  voie,  dans  ce  coudoiement 
forc6,  qui  permettait  aux  rencontres  attendues,  les  curiosites  satisfaites, 
r^tala're  des  vanites  heureuses,  les  i)rovisions  des  comm^ray^es  sans  fin.  La 
ville  entiere  s'y  revoyait  chaque  jour,  s'^talait,  s'6piait,  se  donuait  son 
spectacle  a  elle-meme,  bruise  d'un  tel  besoin,  indispenssible  k  la  lonyue,  de  se 
voir  ain.si,  qu'un  homme  bien  n6  qui  mauquait  le  Corso,  6tait  un  homme 
depays6,  sans  journaux.' 

On  the  L.  of  the  Corso  is  the  Augustine  church  of  Gesii  e  Maxia, 
with  a  fagade  by  Rinaldi.  Almost  opposite  is  the  church  of 
S.  Giacomo  degli  Incurabili,  by  Carlo  Maderno.  It  is  attached  to 
a  surgical  hospital  for  350  patients.  In  the  adjoining  Strada  S. 
Giacomo  was  the  studio  of  Canova,  recognisable  by  fragments  of 
bas-reliefs  let  into  its  walls. 

Three  streets  beyond  this  (R.)  is  the  Via  de*  Pontefici  (so  called 
from  a  series  of  papal  portraits,  now  destroyed,  which  formerly 
existed  on  the  walls  of  one  of  its  houses),  where  (No.  57  L.)  is  the 
entrance  to  the  ill-treated  remains  of  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus. 
On  entering  the  courtyard  of  this  house  is  at  once  seen  a  curvilinear 
segment  of  the  imperial  tomb,  some  forty  feet  of  reticulated  wall, 
with  traces  of  its  projecting  lower  gallery. 

'  Hard  by  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  in  the  yrassy  meadows  where  the  Roman 
youths  met  in  athletic  and  martial  exercises,  there  rose  a  lofty  marble  tower 
With  three  retirin^j  stages,  each  of  which  had  its  terrace  covered  with  earth 
and  planted  witli  cypresses.  These  stages  were  i)ierced  with  numerous 
chambers,  destined  to  receive,  row  within  row,  and  storey  upon  storey,  the 
remains  of  every  member  of  the  imperial  family,  with  many  thousands  of 
their  slaves  and  freedmcn.  In  the  centre  of  that  mjvs.sive  mound  the  irreat 
founder  of  the  empire  w;is  to  sleep  his  hist  sleep,  while  his  statue  Wiis 
ordained  to  rise  conspicuous  on  its  summit,  and  Kitiate  its  everlasting  gaze 
With  the  view  of  his  beloved  ciij. '—Merivale. 

The  first  funeral  celebrated  here  was  that  of  Marcellus,  son  of 
unhappy  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus,  and  the  first  husband  of 
his  daughter  Julia  ;  he  died  of  malaria  at  Baiae,  B.C.  23. 
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'  Quantos  ille  virftm  magnam  Mavortis  ad  urbem 
Campus  aget  g-emitus !  vel  quae,  Tiberine,  videbis 
Fun  era,  cum  tumulum  praeterlabere  recentem ! 
Nee  puer  Iliac&  quisquam  de  gente  Latinos 
In  tantum  spe  toilet  avos  ;  nee  Romula  quondam 
Ullo  se  tantum  tellus  jactabit  alumno. 
Heu  pietas,  heu  prisca  fides,  invlctnque  bello, 
Dextera!  non  illi  quisquam  se  impune  tulisset 
Obvius  armato,  seu  quum  pedes  iret  in  hostem, 
Seu  spumantis  equl  foderet  calcaribus  armos. 
Heu,  miserande  puer !  si  qua  fata  aspera  rumpas, 
Tu  Marcellus  eris.' 

—Aeneid,  vi.  873. 

The  next  member  of  the  family  buried  here  was  Agrippa,  the 
second  husband  of  Julia,  ob.  12  B.C.  Then  Octavia,  sister  of  the 
emperor  and  widow  of  Antony,  was  honoured  by  a  public  funeral 
here,  at  which  orations  were  delivered  by  Augustus  himself,  and 
Drusus,  son  of  the  Empress  Livia.  Her  body  was  carried  to  the 
tomb  by  Tiberius  (afterwards  emperor)  and  Drusus,  the  two  sons  of 
the  empress  by  her  first  husband.  Drusus  (9  B.C.)  died  while  on 
a  German  campaign  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  was  brought 
hither  for  interment.  In  A.D.  14  Augustus  died  at  Nola,  and  his 
body  was  cremated  here  on  a  funeral  pile  so  gigantic,  that  the 
widowed  Livia,  dishevelled  and  ungirt,  with  bare  feet,  attended  by 
the  principal  Koman  senators,  had  to  watch  by  it  for  five  days  and 
nights,  before  it  cooled  suflQciently  for  them  to  collect  the  ashes  of 
the  emperor.  At  the  moment  of  its  being  lighted  an  eagle  was  let 
loose  from  the  summit  of  the  pyre,  under  which  form  a  senator 
named  Numerius  Atticus  was  induced,  by  a  gift  from  Livia 
equivalent  to  250,000  francs,  to  swear  that  he  saw  the  spirit  of 
Augustus  ascend  into  heaven.  Then  followed  Germanicus,  son  of 
the  first  Drusus,  and  nephew  of  Tiberius,  ob.  A.D.  19,  at  Antioch, 
where  he  was  believed  to  have  been  poisoned  by  Piso  and  his  wife 
Plancina.  Then,  in  a.d.  23,  Drusus,  son  of  Tiberius,  poisoned 
by  his  wife  Livilla,  and  her  lover  Sejanus:  at  last  the  Empress 
Livia,  who  died  a.d.  29,  at  the  age  of  86.  Agrippina  (1),  widow  of 
Germanicus  (ob.  a.d.  33),  stan^ed  to  death,  and  her  two  sons,  Nero 
and  Drusus,  were  long  excluded  from  the  family  sepulchre,  but 
their  ashes  were  eventually  brought  hither  by  her  youngest  son, 
Caius,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Caligula.  Tiberius,  who  died  A.D. 
37,  at  the  villa  of  Lucullus  at  Misenum,  was  brought  here  for  burial. 
The  ashes  of  Caligula,  murdered  A.D.  41,  and  first  buried  in  the 
Horti  Lamiani  on  the  Esquiline,  were  finally  transferred  here  by  his 
sisters.  In  his  reign  Antonia,  the  widow  of  Drusus,  and  mother  of 
Germanicus,  had  died,  and  her  ashes  were  laid  here.  The  Emperor 
Claudius,  a.d.  54,  murdered  by  Agrippina  (2)  ;  his  son,  Britanni- 
cus,  A.D.  55,  murdered  by  Nero ;  and  the  Emperor  Nerva,  a.d.  98, 
were  the  latest  inmates  of  the  mausoleum.  So  that  we  have  here  a 
very  remarkable  historic  monument.  In  1777  was  found  at  an  angle 
of  the  Piazza  San  Carlo  a  grand  alabaster  vase,  with  the  names  of 
the  sons  of  Germanicus  inscribed  upon  it.    It  is  now  in  the  Vatican. 

The  last  cremation  which  occurred  here  was  long  after  the 
mausoleum  had  fallen  into  ruin,  when  the  body  of  the  tribune 
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Rienzi,  after  having  hung  for  two  days  at  S.  Marcello,  was  ordered 
by  Colonna  to  be  burnt  here  by  Jugurta  and  Sciaretta,  and  was 
consumed  '  in  a  fire  of  dry  thistles,  till  it  was  reduced  to  ashes,  and 
no  fibre  of  it  remained.'  This  was  a  triumphant  sarcasm  upon  the 
man  who  had  dared  to  play  at  being  '  semper  Augustus.' 

'In  the  midst  of  the  sepultures  is  a  recess  where  Octavian  was  wont  to  sit ; 
and  the  priests  were  there  dointj  their  ceremonies.  And  from  every  kinii-dora 
of  th(!  whole  world  he  commanded  that  there  should  be  broui^ht  one  basket 
full  of  eartli,  the  which  to  i)iit  ujwn  tlie  temple,  to  be  a  remembrance  unto 
all  nations  comiuj;  to  Kome.' — Mirabilia  Urbis  Roinae  XIlc. 

There  is  nothing  now  remaining  to  testify  to  the  former  magni- 
ficence of  this  building.  Strabo  especially  praises  it,  and  describes 
it  as  having  been  a  mound  of  white  marble  planted  wath  trees. 
The  area  was  long  used  as  a  theatre.  It  was  ravaged  by  the  Goths 
under  Alaric,  used  as  a  fortress  by  the  Colonna  family,  and  destroyed 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Colonnesi  by  the  Count  of  Tusculum  and  his 
German  allies  in  1167.  The  obelisks  which  stood  at  its  entrance 
are  now  respectively  opposite  the  Quirinal  Palace  and  S.  Maria 
Maggiore ;  the  urn  of  Agrippina  is  at  the  Capitol,  six  urns  are  at 
the  Vatican,  the  others  have  been  destroyed.  In  the  early  days  of 
Christianity  it  was  crowned  by  the  shrine  and  statue  of  S.  Angelo 
de  Augusta,  destroyed  by  the  people  in  1378,  and  afterwards  twice 
replaced.  From  1167  it  became  a  fortress  of  Colonna.  Among  its 
massive  cells  a  poor  w-asherwoman,  known  as  '  Sister  Rose,'  estab- 
lished in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  kind  of  hospital 
for  aged  women  (several  of  them  centenarians),  whom  she  sup- 
ported entirely  by  her  own  exertions,  having  originally  begun  by 
taking  care  of  one  old  woman,  and  gradually  adding  another  and 
another.  The  English  Church  service  was  first  performed  in  Rome 
in  the  Palazzo  Correa,  adjoining  this  building,  and  the  plays  of  the 
characteristic  open-air  Teatro  Correa  were  till  recently  held  in  the 
mausoleum  itself.  The  exterior  of  the  mausoleum  is  best  seen  from 
the  courtyard  of  the  Palazzo  Valdambrini,  No.  102  in  the  Via 
Ripetta. 

Opposite  the  Via  de'  Pontefici,  the  Via  Vittoria  leaves  the  Corso 
(L.).  To  the  Ursuline  convent  in  this  street  (founded  by  Camillo 
Borghese  in  the  seventeenth  century)  Madame  Victoire  and  Madame 
Adelaide  ('  tantes  du  Roi ')  fled  in  the  beginning  of  the  great  French 
revolution.  Here  also  Louisa,  Duchess  of  AlV:)any,  w-as  shut  up  by 
her  husband,  Charles  Edward  Stuart,  and  used  to  talk  to  Alfieri 
through  the  grille. 

The  Church  of  S.  Carlo  in  Corso  (R.)  is  the  national  church  of  the 
Lombards.  It  is  a  handsome  building  with  a  fine  dome,  but  the 
ancient  church  of  S.  Ambrogio,  wath  precious  frescoes  b}'  Pierino 
del  Vaga,  was  destroyed  in  1651  in  order  to  build  it.  The  interior 
was  commenced  by  Onorio  Longhi  in  1614,  and  finished  by  Pictro 
da  Cort'-na.  It  contains  no  objects  of  interest,  unless  a  picture  of 
the  Apotheosis  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  (the  patron  of  the  church), 
over  the  high  altar,  by  Carlo  Maratta,  can  be  called  so.  The  heart 
of  the  saint  is  preserved  under  the  altar. 
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Just  beyond  this,  on  the  left,  the  Via  Condotti  (named  from  the 
aqueduct  of  Trevi,  which  runs  beneath  it)  —  almost  lined  with 
jewellers'  and  photographers'  shops — branches  off  to  the  Piazza  di 
Spagna.  The  Trinitb,  de'  Monti  is  seen  up  beyond  it.  The  opposite 
street  (R.),  Via  della  Fontanella,  leads  to  S.  Peter's,  and  in  five 
minutes  to  the  magnificent — 

Palazzo  Borghese,  begun  in  1590  by  Cardinal  Dezza,  from  designs 
of  Martino  Longhi,  and  finished  by  Paul  V.  (Camillo  Borghese, 
1605-21),  from  those  of  Flaminio  Ponzio.  The  cloistered  courtyard 
has  a  beautiful  open  arcade,  with  96  granite  columns.  The  Bor- 
ghese resided  here  (and  at  their  numerous  villas)  with  almost  regal 
magnificence  under  the  Papal  rule :  but  since  1890  the  family  has 
been  ruined  by  the  building  speculations  of  the  present  Prince,  Don 
Paolo,  who  had  inherited  a  fortune  of  £40,000  a  year  from  his 
father.  '  Paolo  contruxit,  Paolo  destruxit '  is  a  local  pasquinade. 
The  greater  part  of  the  pictures  which  formed  the  '  Borghese 
Gallery '  are  now  to  be  seen  at  Villa  Borghese.  The  splendid  por- 
trait of  Caesar  Borgia  by  Bronzino  (long  attributed  to  Raffaelle)  is 
in  England.  The  rooms  formerly  occupied  by  the  gallery  were  ill- 
lighted  and  unsuitable.  One  of  them  is  richly  adorned  with 
mirrors,  painted  with  Cupids  by  Girofiri  and  wreaths  of  flowers 
by  Mario  de  Piori.  They  end  in  the  picturesque  corner  of  the 
palace  called  '  Cimbalo  di  Borghese.'  In  the  court  stand  colossal 
statues  of  Giulia,  daughter  of  Titus,  Sabina,  wife  of  Hadrian,  and 
Ceres. 

'  In  tho  reiiin  of  Paul  V.  the  Borohese  became  the  wealthiest  and  most 
powerful  family  in  Rome.  In  the  year  1612,  the  church  benefices  already 
conferred  upon  Cardinal  Seipione  Borahese  were  computed  to  secure  him  an 
income  of  150,000  scudi.  The  temporal  offices  were  bestowed  on  Marc-Antonio 
Boryhese,  on  whom  tlie  Pope  also  conferred  the  principality  of  Sulmona  in 
Naples,  besides  giving-  him  rich  palaces  in  Rome  and  the  most  beautiful  villas 
in  the  neighbourhood.  He  loaded  his  nephews  with  presents  ;  we  have  a  list 
of  them  throutih  his  whole  reign  down  to  the  year  1620.  They  are  sometimes 
jewels  or  vessels  of  silver,  or  magnificent  furniture,  which  were  taken  directly 
from  the  stoi-es  of  the  palace  and  sent  to  the  nephews ;  at  other  times, 
carriages,  rich  arms,  as  muskets  and  falconets,  were  presented  to  them  ;  but 
the  principal  thing  was  the  round  sum  of  hard  money.  These  accounts  make 
it  appear  that,  to  the  year  1620,  they  had  received  in  ready  money  689,627 
scudi  31  baj :  in  luoghi  di  monte,  24,600  scu<li,  according  to  their  nominal 
values  ;  in  places,  computing  them  at  the  sum  tlieir  sale  would  have  brought 
to  the  treasury,  268,176  scxidi ;  all  which  amoxmted,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Alhobrandini,  to  nearly  a  million. 

'Xor  did  the  Borghese  neglect  to  invest  their  wealth  in  real  property. 
They  acquired  eighty  estates  in  the  Campagna  of  Rome  ;  the  Roman  nobles 
sufEerin<i  themselves  to  be  tempted  into  the  sale  of  their  ancient  hereditary 
domains  by  the  large  prices  paid  them,  aufl  by  the  higli  rate  of  interest  borne 
by  the  luoghi  di  monte,  which  they  purchased  witli  the  money  thus  acquired. 
In  many  other  parts  of  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  the  Borghese  also  seated 
themselves,  the  Pope  facilitating  their  doing  so  by  the  grant  of  peculiar 
piivileges.  In  some  places,  for  exaniple,  they  received  the  right  of  restoring- 
exiles ;  in  otliers,  that  of  holding  a  market,  or  certain  exemptions  were 
granted  to  those  who  became  their  vassals.  They  were  freed  from  various 
imposts,  and  even  obtained  a  l)ull,  by  virtue  of  which  their  possessions  were 
never  to  be  confiscated.'— iJa7iA:€,  *  Hist  of  the  Popes.'' 

'  Si  Ton  pent  reprocher  a  Paul,  avec  Muratori,  ses  liberalit^s  envcrs  ses 
nevcux,  envers  le  Cardinal  Scipion,  envers  le  due  de  Sulmone,  il  est  juste 
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d'ajoutor  (jue  In  plupart  des  uieinbros  de  cettu  iio))le  faniille  rivnlis^rent  Hvec 
le  pape  de  ina<jniflceuce  et  de  o^nerosit<i.  Or,  cbaque  ann^e,  Paul  V.  distri- 
buait  un  luillion  d'^cus  d'or  aux  p^lerins  pauvres  et  un  million  et  deiiii  aux 
autres  n^cessiteux.  C'est  k  lui  que  reuionte  la  fondation  de  la  banque  dii 
Saint-Esjjrit,  dont  les  riches  imuieubles  servireut  d'liypoth^ques  aux  d^pdts 
qui  lui  fureut  confi^s.  Mais  ce  fut  surtout  dans  les  constructions  qu'il  entre- 
prit,  que  Paul  V.  ddploya  une  royale  niaonificence.' — Goumerie. 

'  The  Palazzo  Bort-hese  is  an  immense  edifice  standinn  round  the  lour  sides 
of  a  quadraui^le  ;  and  though  tlie  suite  of  rooms  comprising;  the  picture- 
jiiillory  forms  an  almost  interininalile  vista,  they  occupy  only  a  part  on  the 
•ground  floor  of  one  side.  We  enter  from  the  street  into  a  iartre  court  sur- 
rounded with  a  corridor,  the  arches  of  wliich  support  a  second  series  of  arches 
above.  The  picture-rooms  open  from  one  into  another,  and  have  many  ])oints 
of  magnificence,  beini;-  larije  and  lofty,  with  vauUe<l  ceilin<,'s  and  beautiful 
frescoes,  aenerally  of  mytholoL'ical  subjects,  in  the  flat  central  parts  of  tlie 
vault.  The  cornices  are  yilded  ;  the  deep  emln-asures  of  the  windows  are 
panelled  with  wood-work  ;  the  doorways  are  of  polished  and  varieyated 
marble,  or  covered  with  a  compo.sition  as  hard,  and  sceminy:ly  as  durable. 
The  whole  has  a  kind  of  splendid  shabbiness  thrown  over  it," like  a  slight 
coatinjj;-  of  rust :  the  furniture,  at  least  the  damask  chairs,  being-  a  <food  deal 
worn  ;  tlioucrh  there  are  marble  and  mosaic  taldes  which  may  serve  to  adorn 
another  palace,  when  this  has  crumbled  away  with  aye.' — Haivthonie. 

The  Palazzetto  Borghese,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Piazza, 
originally  intended  as  a  dower-house  for  the  family,  is  now  let  in 
apartments.  It  is  this  house  which  is  described  as  the  '  Palazzo 
Clementi,*  in  Mademoiselle  Mori. 

At  the  corner  of  the  Via  della  Fontanella  and  the  Corso  is  the 
handsome  Palazzo  Ruspoli,  built  in  1586  (when  the  situation  was 
almost  in  the  open  fields),  by  Ammanati,  for  one  of  the  Ruccellaj 
family,  on  the  site  of  the  gardens  called  Orti  Ruccellaj.  It  soon 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Caetani,  and  the  central  entrance 
towards  the  Corso  was  walled  up  where  one  of  the  Caetani  was 
killed  by  one  of  the  Orsini  upon  the  threshold,  and  has  never  been 
used  since.  The  palace  was  lost  by  the  Caetani  in  the  last  century, 
in  part  payment  of  a  gambling  debt,  to  the  banker  Ruspoli  of  Siena. 
Vittoria,  the  banker's  daughter,  married  a  Mariscotti  of  Bologna, 
and  received  a  regal  dowry  from  her  father  on  condition  that  her 
husband  should  take  the  name  of  Ruspoli,  and  that  her  descendants 
should  never  aspire  to  a  higher  title  than  that  of  a  marquis.  In 
violation  of  this,  her  son  Francesco  purchased  from  the  Orsini  the 
fief  of  Cervetri,  and  never  relaxed  his  efforts  till  he  was  created 
a  prince.  The  famous  Giustiniani  collection  of  sculpture  described 
by  Venuti  was  long  shown  in  this  palace.  Each  step  of  the  stair- 
case of  115  steps  is  formed  of  a  solid  block  of  Parian  marble,  and 
cost  80  gold  scudi  at  the  time  it  was  built.  It  is  by  Martino  Longhi. 
Beyond  this  are  the  insignificant  palaces,  Fiano,  Verospi  (now  tlie 
Crcdito  Italiano),  and  Teodoli.^  In  the  vestibule  of  Palazzo  Fiano 
are  some  of  the  reliefs  found  on  the  site  of  the  palace  in  1568,  and 

'  lu  the  Palazzo  Teodoli,  William  Henry,  second  Duke  of  Gloucester,  of 
the  later  creation,  was  l)orn  here,  January  15.  1776,  beinir  nephew  of  Georue 
III.,  whose  fourth  daughter,  Mary,  he  married  in  1816.  In  the  P.  Verospi  on 
tlio  first  floor  is  a  masteri)iece  of  F.  Albani  (1625),  representing  Apolht,  the 
Seasons,  Aurora,  and  other  cl  issic  subjects. 
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belonging  to  the  Ara  Pacis,  a  triumphal  altar  erected  13  B.C.  on 
the  return  of  Augustus  from  his  campaigns  in  Spain  and  Gaul, 
which  signalised  the  peace  of  the  Roman  world.  The  Emperor, 
modestly  refusing  the  proffered  dedication  of  it  to  himself, 
offered  it  instead  to  Peace ;  and  at  the  close  of  January  of  that 
year  he  dedicated  a  colossal  altar,  surrounded  by  a  marble  screen 
upon  which  were  sculptured  panelled  reliefs  representing  pro- 
cessions of  his  relatives,  noble  friends,  priests,  and  others.  These 
were  all  crowned  with  laurel,  and  bore  branches  of  olive  in  their 
hands.  Above  them  ran  an  em-iched  frieze  displaying  elaborately 
carven  foliations,  flowers,  and  festoons,  typifying  the  fertility  of  the 
earth.  It  was  a  golden  moment  in  the  Art-life  of  Rome,  and  the 
design  and  workmanship  were  of  the  finest.  The  monument  practi- 
cally consisted  of  a  rectangular  platform  (having  a  front  and  back 
of  86  feet,  with  sides  measuring  33  feet),  reached  by  a  flight  of 
steps  from  the  Via  Flaminia  (Corso).  The  sculptured  precinct  wall, 
covered  with  the  afoi'esaid  reliefs,  was  interrupted  in  the  midst  by 
majestic  gates,  probably  of  gilded  bronze.  Within  this  enclosure 
rose  a  second  platform,  gained  by  four  more  steps,  and  upon  the 
further  side  of  this  stood  the  altar  itself.  Thus,  in  its  entirety,  the 
monument  resembled  a  graduated  depressed  pyramid. 

The  position  given  to  it  in  the  Campus  Martins  corresponds 
with  the  angle  of  the  Via  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  where  that  street 
opens  out  of  the  modern  Corso,  nearly  opposite  Via  Frattina  at  the 
Palazzo  Fiano-Ottoboni,  in  the  cellars  and  among  the  foundations  of 
which  the  present  exploration  and  excavation  was  commenced. 
For,  stimulated  by  the  fine  volumes  devoted  to  illustrating  this 
great  monument  by  Professor  Petersen  of  the  German  Archaeological 
Institute  in  Rome,  the  Municipality  and  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  having  come  to  agreement  as  to  the  significance  of 
precisely  locating  the  site,  approached  Signer  Almagia,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  palace,  who  (himself  a  skilful  engineer  and  lover  of 
archaeology)  not  only  helped  to  bring  about  the  desired  research, 
but  has  generously  aided  it  with  funds.  In  consequence  the  work 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  Signer  Cannizzaro,  who  began  operations 
on  July  27,  1903.  Early  in  August  an  opening  was  made  in  Via 
Lucina,  and  presently  traces  led  the  explorer  right  on  to  the  longi- 
tudinal axis  of  the  spacious  altar,  even  to  the  sill  of  the  great  door 
which  opened  to  the  Via  Flaminia. 

As  far  back  as  in  1568,  Cardinal  Ricci  of  Montepulciano  wrote 
from  Rome  to  the  secretary  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  that 
beautiful  reliefs  sculptured  on  immense  blocks  of  Greek  marble  (it 
should  have  been  Carrara)  had  been  found  when  the  Palazzo  Otto- 
boni  was  being  built,  and  that  they  would  be  soon  forwarded  to 
Florence.  These  ones  (six  in  number)  are  still  to  be  seen  displayed 
in  the  Uffizi  Gallery.  Other  fragments  went  to  the  Villa  Medici  on 
Monte  Pincio,  where  they  yet  adorn  the  rear  wall  of  the  College. 
During  a  restoration  of  the  same  palace  in  1859  some  dozen  further 
fragments  came  to  light.  On  February  16,  1899,  while  visiting  the 
choir  of  the  Jesuit  Church,  where  repairs  were  going  on,  the  writer 
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was  fortunate  enough  to  recognise  another  fragment,  which  had 
been  utilised  since  1623  as  the  gravestone  of  a  bishop  of  Lucca. 
The  upper  face  of  it  had  been  smoothed  and  inlaid  with  verde 
antico  and  broccatello  marbles  so  as  to  represent  the  arms  and 
cardinal's  hat  of  Sebastiano  Poggio,  the  said  prelate.  On  the  under 
side  were  sculptured  scrolls  and  foliations  of  unmistakable  Augustan 
work.  This  was  another  fragment,  measuring  six  feet  by  four.  It 
is  now  in  the  museum  cloister. 

The  present  condition  of  the  monument  would  indicate  its  having 
been  destroyed  both  by  fire  and  by  deliberate  blows,  and  the  broken 
fragments  are  found  lying  at  no  distance  from  the  portions  to 
which  they  once  belonged.  Several  pieces  of  the  jambs  of  the 
doors  have  been  recovered,  as  well  as  of  the  angular  pilasters 
projecting  from  the  marble  screen  wall.  One  of  the  most  significant 
features  now  recognised  is  that  of  a  second,  or  posterior,  door  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  monument  with  the  broad  steps  leading  to 
it,  as  represented  in  a  fine  '  bronze '  of  Domitian.  It  is  necessary  to 
state  that  the  excavation  has  required  the  formation  of  several  small 
tunnels,  in  which  are  encountered  the  portions  still  remaining  in 
situ,  as  well  as  splendid  decorated  blocks  which  yet  lie  obstructing 
progress  and  proving  very  difficult  of  extraction.  A  much  later 
enclosing-wall,  of  brick  and  travertine,  has  been  likewise  found, 
having  been  constructed  apparently  with  a  view  to  isolate  the  altar 
from  impinging  edifices.  Much,  however,  remains  to  be  explored 
still  before  we  can  hope  to  see  a  possible,  and  worthy,  rehabilitation 
of  this  capolavoro  of  antiquity  ;  to  which  end  it  will  further  be 
needful  that  the  Louvre,  the  Uffizi,  and  the  Vatican  shall  gene- 
rously contribute  the  various  portions  already  in  their  respective 
keepings. 

The  excavation  has  been  carried  on  under  considerable  difficulties, 
lying,  as  the  monument  does,  18  feet  below  the  street  level  and 
subject  to  the  serious  influx  of  spring-water.  It  is  lit  with  electric 
light. 

'  Tlie  wcll-knowu  bri<>aud  chiefs,  Fuoco  and  Pace,  were  hospitably  received 
ill  Koine  in  October  1865,  the  first  being-  Iodised  in  the  Via  delle  Convertite, 
the  otlier  near  the  Fiano  Palace,  and  sure  of  the  protection  of  the  Papal 
Sbirri,  they  could  afford  to  laii«>fh  at  the  French  police.' — A.  Gallenga. 

'  Les  palais  de  Rome,  bien  que  n'ayaut  pas  un  caractfere  oritjinal  comme 
cenx  de  Florence  ou  de  Venise,  n'en  sout  ])as  nioins  cepeudaut  un  des  traits 
de  la  ville  des  papes.  lis  n'appartiennent  ni  an  uioyen-aic,  ni  a  li  renaissance 
(le  Palais  de  Venise  senl  rappelle  les  constructions  massives  de  Florence) ;  ils 
sont  des  niodeles  d'architecture  civile  nioderne.  Les  Braniantc,  les  Sanyallo, 
les  Balthazar  Peruzzi,  qui  les  ont  bdtis,  sont  des  niaitres  qn'on  ne  se  l:usse  p:is 
d'etndier.  La  magnificence  de  ces  ])  ilais  reside  principilenicnt  dans  lour 
architecture  et  dans  les  collections  artistiqnes  (jne  (inelques-uns  contiennent. 
Un  certain  nombre  sont  malhenrensenient  dans  un  triste  etat  d'abandon.  De 
plus,  a  I'exception  d'un  tres-])etit  nvunbre,  ils  sonte  rest^s  inadieves.  Cela  ce 
con9oit  ;  ])r(!s<jue  tons  sont  le  produit  du  luxe  c^libataire  des  ]);»pes  on  des 
cardinaux  ;  tr6s-])en  de  ces  persoiiiiaues  ont  pu  voir  la  fin  de  ce  <|n'ils  avaient 
commence.  L<!urs  li6ritiei-s,  i)onr  la  ])lui)art,  se  soucinient  fort  pen  de  jeter 
les  ricliesses  qu'ils  venaient  d'acqu^rir  dans  les  Edifices  de  luxe  et  de  vanity. 
A  I'int^rieur,  lo  plus  80uvent,  est  un  mobilier  rare,  surann^,  ct  mes<iuin.'— ^. 
du  Pays, 
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The  Palazzo  Bernini  (151  Corso),  on  the  left,  has,  inside  its 
entrance,  a  curious  statue  of  'Calumny'  by  Bernini,  with  an  in- 
scription relative  to  his  own  sufferings  from  slander. 

On  the  right,  the  small  Piazza  of  S.  Lorenzo  (now  a  central 
omnibus  station)  opens  out  of  the  Corso.  Here  is  the  Church  of 
S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  founded  in  the  sixth  century,  but  rebuilt  in 
its  present  form  by  Paul  V.  in  1606.  The  campanile  is  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  so  are  the  lions  in  the  portico.  The  interior  is 
disappointing  and  flat. 

'  When  the  liou,  or  other  wild  beast,  appeai-s  in  the  act  of  preyin<>-  on  a 
smaller  animal  or  on  a  man,  is  implied  the  severity  of  the  Church  towards  the 
impenitent  or  lieretical  ;  but  when  in  the  act'  of  sporting  with  another 
creature,  her  benignity  towards  the  neophyte  and  the  docile.  At  the  portal 
of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  this  idea  is  carried  out  in  the  figure  of  a  manikin 
affectionately  stroking  the  head  of  the  terrible  creature  who  protects,  insteail 
of  devonring:  him.'— JETeinarw'  'Christian  Art.' 

No  one  should  omit  seeing  the  grand  picture  of  Guido  Rent,  over 
the  high  altar  of  this  church, — the  Crucifixion,  relieved  against  a 
wild,  stormy  sky. 

'  I  have  known  men,  strong  men,  who  believed  neither  in  God's  existence 
nor  their  own,  sob  before  that  picture  in  some  terrible  pain  and  come  away 
comforted . '—Eassandra  Vivaria. 

Nicholas  Poussin  (1594),  ob.  1660,  is  buried  here,  and  one  of  his 
best-known  Arcadian  landscapes  is  reproduced  in  a  bas-relief  upon 
his  monument,   which  was  erected   by  Chateaubriand,  with   the 

epitaph — 

•  Parce  piis  lacrymis,  vivit  Pussinus  in  nrna, 
Vivere  qtii  dederat,  nescius  ipse  mori. 
Hie  tameu  ipse  silet,  si  vis  audire  loquentem, 
Mirum  est,  in  tabulus  vivit,  et  eloquitur.' 

In  '  The  Ring  and  the  Book '  of  Browning,  this  church  is  the  scene 
of  Pompilia's  baptism  and  marriage.     She  is  made  to  say : — 

— '  This  S.  Lorenzo  seems 
My  own  particular  place,  I  always  say. 
I  used  to  wonder,  when  I  stood  scarce  high 
As  the  bed  here,  what  the  marble  lion  meant, 
Eating:  the  figure  of  a  prostrate  man.' 

Here  the  bodies  of  her  parents  are  represented  as  being  exposed 

after  the  murder  :— 

— '  Beneath  the  piece 
Of  M;i.ster  Guido  Reni,  Christ  on  Cross, 
Second  to  nought  observable  in  Rome.' 

The  church  of  S.  Lorenzo  occupies  the  site  of  the  Horologium  or 
Solarium  of  Augustus,  of  which  remains  were  visible  here  in  the 
XV.  and  XVI.  centuries. 

On  the  left,  where  the  Via  delle  Vite  turns  out  of  the  Corso, 
an  inscription  in  the  wall  records  the  destruction,  in  1662,  of  a 
triumphal  arch  of  Marcus  Aurelius(?)  (Arco  di  Portogallo),  which 
existed  here  till  that  time.  The  magnificence  of  this  arch  is 
said  to  be  attested  by  the  bas-reliefs  representing  the  history  of  the 
emperor,  which  were  (c.  399)  used  to  decorate  the  walls  of  S.  Martina, 
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but  now  are  preserved  on  the  staircase  of  the  palace  of  the  Con- 
servators. Two  of  its  columns,  of  verde  antico,  adorn  the  high  altar 
at  S.  Agnese  in  Piazza  Navona;  others  are  in  the  Corsini  chapel  at 
the  Lateran, 

'  Les  B.ii'bitres  u'en  savaient  pas  assez  et  n'avaient  pas  asscz  de  patience  pour 
(lemolir  les  monuuients  romaius  :  mais,  avec  les  ressources  de  la  science 
modcrne  et  ti  la  suite  d'nne  administration  r^guli^re,  on  est  venu  h.  bout  de 
presque  tout  ce  q\ie  le  temps  avait  epargn^.  II  y  avait,  par  exemjile,  an 
commencement  du  xvie  sifecle,  quatre  arcs  de  triomphe  qui  n'existent  plus  ;  le 
dernier,  celui  de  Marc-Aur^le,  a  6U  enleve  par  le  pape  Alexandre  VII.  On 
lit  encore  dans  le  Corso  I'inconcevable  inscription  dans  laquelle  le  pape  se 
vante  d'avoir  d6barrass6  la  promenade  publi<iue  de  ce  monument,  qui,  vu  sa 
date,  devait  etre  d'un  beau  style.' — Ampere.  'Voyage  Danteaque.' 

This  arch  became  called  Di  Portogallo  because  the  Portuguese 
Embassy  lodged  in  Palazzo  Fiano.  The  nature  of  the  sculptures 
upon  two  relief-panels  which  still  adorned  it,  when  demolished  in 
1662,  namely,  'the  Apotheosis  of  an  Empress,'  and  'An  Emperor 
proclaiming  a  Decree,'  have  revealed  to  modern  eyes  that  the  arch 
must  have  been  erected  by  Hadrian.  The  Empress  commemorated 
is  certainly  Plotina,  the  wife  of  Trajan,  a.d.  129  (cf.  Palazzo  dei 
Conservatori,  Nos.  549,  550).  That  being  so,  it  becomes  most 
probable  that  this  arch  had  nothing  to  do  with  Marcus  Aurelius, 
and  that  the  reliefs  from  S.  Martina  belonged  to  quite  another 
monument. 

The  next  turn  on  the  right  leads  into  the  Via  del  Giardino, 
running  parallel  with  the  Corso  for  a  short  distance.  The  Palazzo 
Palombara,  at  the  corner,  was  the  Palazzaccio,  where  Hugo  Basse- 
ville,  the  French  Secretary  of  Embassy  and  Revolutionary  propa- 
gandist, was  murdered,  January  13,  1793. 

A  little  farther  down  the  Corso  the  Via  delle  Convertite  leads, 
on  the  left,  to  S.  Silvestro  in  Capite,  one  of  the  three  churches  in 
Rome  dedicated  to  the  beatified  Pope  of  the  time  of  Constantino. 
This,  like  S.  Lorenzo,  has  a  thirteenth  century  campanile.  The  day 
of  S.  Sj'lvester's  death,  December  31  (A.D.  335),  is  kept  here  with 
great  solemnity,  and  celebrated  by  magnificent  musical  services. 
This  Pope  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Priscilla,  whence  his  re- 
mains were  removed  to  S.  Martino  al  Monte.  The  title  '  In  Capite  ' 
is  given  to  this  church  on  account  of  the  head  of  S.  John  the 
Baptist,  which  it  professes  to  preserve,  as  is  narrated  by  an  inscrip- 
tion aflSxed  to  its  walls. 

The  convent  attached  to  this  church  was  founded  in  1318,  especi- 
ally for  noble  sisters  of  the  house  of  Colonna  who  dedicated  them- 
selves to  God.  Here  it  was  that  the  celebrated  Vittoria  Colonna, 
Marchesa  di  Pescara,  came  to  reside  in  1525,  when  widowed  in  her 
thirty-sixth  year,  and  here  she  began  to  write  her  sonnets,  a  kind 
of  '  In  Memoriam '  to  her  husband.  It  is  a  curious  proof  of  the 
value  placed  upon  her  remaining  in  the  world,  that  Pope  Clement 
VII.  was  persuaded  to  send  a  brief  to  the  abbess  and  nuns,  desir- 
ing them  to  odor  her  '  all  spiritual  and  temporal  consolations,'  but 
forbidding  them,  under  pain  of  the  greater  excommunication,  to 
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permit  her  to  take  the  veil  in  her  affliction.^  The  buildings  of  this 
convent  are  now  used  as  the  Central  Post  Office.  In  the  piazza  is  a 
modern  statue  of  Metastasio,  and  the  Tramway  Station  for  the 
railway,  S.  John  Lateran  and  Piazza  Venezia,  &c. 

At  the  end  of  this  street,  continued  under  the  name  of  Via  della 
Mercede  [No.  11  was  the  residence  of  Bernini,  also  marked  by  a 
tablet  as  the  house  where  Sir  W.  Scott  made  a  brief  stay  in 
1832],  and  behind  the  Propaganda,  occupying  the  site  of  an  ancient 
Hospice  for  Scottish  pilgrims,  is  the  Church  of  S.  Andrea  delle 
Fratte,  whose  brick  cupola  by  Borromini  is  so  picturesque  a  feature. 
Before  the  quarrel  with  Heni-y  VIII.  it  was  appropriated  to  the 
Scotch.  Later  it  was  demolished  and  rebuilt  in  1612  ;  the  fa9ade 
being  completed  only  in  1826  by  means  of  funds  realised  by  the 
sale  of  Cardinal  Consalvi's  snuff-boxes.  In  the  2nd  chapel  (K.), 
spoilt  by  being  raised  into  a  position  for  which  it  was  not  in- 
tended, is  the  beautiful  modern  tomb  of  Mademoiselle  Falconnet, 
by  Miss  Hosmer.  The  opposite  chapel  is  remarkable  for  a  modern 
miracle  (?)  annually  commemorated  here.  The  votive  offerings 
literally  cover  the  walls  in  sheets. 

'  M.  Katisbonue,  uu  juif,  apparteutint  a  uue  tres-ricbe  famille  d'Alsace,  qui 
se  trouvait  accidentelleiueut  a  Rome,  se  promeuant  dans  I'eglise  de  S.  Audrea 
delle  Fratte  peudaut  qu'ou  y  faisait  les  preparatifs  pour  les  obseques  de  31.  de 
la  Ferrouays,  s'y  est  couverti  subitemeut.  11  se  trouvait  debout  eu  tice  d'une 
chapelle  dediee  a  I'ange  gardien,  a  quelques  pas,  lorsque  tout-ii-coup  il  a  eu 
une  apparition  luuiineuse  de  la  Sainte  Vierge  qui  lui  a  fait  signe  d'aller  vers 
cette  chapelle.  Uue  force  irresistible  I'y  a  entraiu6,  il  y  est  tomb6  a  genoux, 
et  il  a  ete  a  I'instant  Chretien.  S:i  premifere  parole  a  celui  qui  I'avait  accom- 
payne  a  ete,  eu  relevant  son  visage  inoude  de  larmes  :  "  II  faut  (lui  ce  monsieur 
ait  beaucoup  prie  jjour  moi."  ' — JRecit  d'une  Soeur. 

'  Era  uu  istante  ch'  io  mi  stava  in  chiesa  allora  che  di  colpo  mi  sentii  preso 
da  inesprimibilo  conturbameuto.  Alzai  gli  occlii ;  tutto  1'  edifizio  s'  ei*a 
dileguato  a'  miei  sguardi ;  sola  una  cappella  aveva  come  in  se  raccolta  tutta  la 
luce,  e  di  mezzo  di  raggiauti  splendori s'  e  mostrata  diritta  suU'  alt:ire,  graude 
sfolgoreggiaute,  plena  di  maesta  e  di  dolcezza,  la  Vergine  Maria,  Una  forza 
irresistibile  m'  ha  sospinto  verso  di  lei.  La  "Vergine  m'  ha  fatto  della  mano 
seguo  d'  iuginocchiarmi  ;  pareva  volermi  dii-e,  "Bene!  "  Ella  non  mi  ha 
parlato,  ma  io  ho  inteso  tntto. '^^Recital  of  Alfonso  Ratisbonne.^ 

M.  de  la  Ferronays,  whose  character  is  now  so  well  known  from 
the  family  memoirs  of  Mrs.  Augustus  Craven,  is  buried  beneath 
the  altar  where  this  vision  occurred.  In  the  third  chapel  on  the 
left  is  the  tomb  of  Angelica  Kauffmann  ;  in  the  right  aisle  that  of 
the  Prussian  artist,  Schadow.  In  front  of  the  choir  were,  till 
recently,  two  angels  by  Bernini,  who  intended  them  for  the  bridge 
of  S.  Angelo,  where  the  Municipality  placed  them  in  1898.  The 
cloister  of  nine  bays  adjoining  is  full  of  orange  and  lemon  trees. 

Returning  to  the  Corso,  the  Via  S.  Claudio  (left)  leads  to  the 
Piazza  and  pretty  little  church  of  that  name,  adjoining  the  only 
remaining  portion  of  the  Palazzo  Parisani.  Beyond,  facing  an 
addition  to  the  Piazza  Colonna,  is  the  large  Church  of  S.  Maria  in 

*  See  Trollope's  Life  of  Vittoria  Colonna. 

"  See  Un  FigluoV  di  Maria,  ossia  un  Nuovo  nostro  Fratello,  edited  by  the 
Baron  di  Bussiere.    1842. 
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Via,  A  little  behind  S.  Claudio  the  Via  del  Nazzaieno  leads  to  the 
Via  Tritone.  In  the  former  some  arches  of  the  Aqua  Vergine  may  be 
seen,  following  the  line  of  an  old  lloman  street.  An  iron  gate  has 
recently  been  placed  here,  and  the  old  gate,  surmounted  by  the 
arms  of  Sixtus  IV.,  pulled  down.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  the  fact 
of  his  having  restored  the  Arco  di  Trevi  close  to  this  is  mentioned 
in  the  inscription  on  his  portrait  in  the  Vatican  by  Melozzo  da 
Forli.  His  arms  are  to  be  seen  over  a  picturesque  little  doorway  on 
the  other  side  of  the  street. 

The  enlargement  of  the  Piazza  Colonua  has  destroyed  the  hand- 
some Palazzo  Piombino,  on  the  line  of  the  Corso,  where  it  occupied 
a  portion  of  the  site  of  the  Porticus  Vipsania,  burnt  a.d.  80. 

At  the  corner  of  the  Piazza  Colonna  and  Corso  is  the  Palazzo 
Chigi,  begun  in  152G  by  Giacomo  della  Porta,  and  linished  by  Carlo 
Maderno.  It  contains  several  good  pictures,  but  is  seldom  shown. ^ 
The  library — Biblioteca  Chisiana — is  open  on  Thursdays  from  10  to 
12.  Prince  Chigi  recently  sold  to  the  firm  of  Colnaghi  for  315,000 
lire  the  second-rate  Botticelli,  '  La  Vergine  col  Bambino  benedicente 
Tolferta  d'un  Angelo,'  and  was  condemned  by  an  iniquitous  court 
to  pay  the  whole  sum  to  the  Treasury  as  a  fine  ! 

The  most  remarkable  members  of  the  family  of  Chigi  have  been 
the  banker  Agostino  Chigi,  who  lived  so  sumptuously  at  the  Farne- 
sina,  and  Fabio  Chigi,  who  mounted  the  papal  throne  as  Alexander 
VII.,  and  who  long  refused  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
aggrandisement  of  his  family,  sajdng  that  the  poor  were  the  only 
relations  he  would  acknowledge,  and,  like  Christ,  he  did  not  wish 
for  any  nearer  ones.  To  keep  himself  in  mind  of  the  shortness  of 
earthly  grandeur,  this  Pope,  like  Dr.  Donne  and  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
always  kept  a  coffin  in  his  room,  and  drank  out  of  a  cup  shaped  like 
a  skull.     Unfortunately  he  had  a  mania  for  restoration. 

One  of  the  ridiculous  plans  of  the  Municipality  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Roman  grandeur  has  been  the  erection  of  a  glass-gallery  on 
the  site  of  the  Palazzo  Piombino,  pulled  down  for  the  purpose,  in 
imitation  of  that  at  Milan,  but,  fortunately,  funds  have  hitherto 
been  wanting,  and  the  site  remains  attractive  to  idlers. 

In  the  centre  of  the  piazza  stands  the  Column,  which  was  found 
on  the  Monte  Citorio  in  1709,  having  been  originally  erected 
by  the  senate  and  people  A.D.  176,  in  honour  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
nephew  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  and  father  of  Coramodus. 
It  is  surrounded  by  bas-reliefs,  representing  the  conquest  of  the 
Marcomanni.  One  of  these  has  long  been  an  especial  object  of 
interest,  from  being  supposed  to  represent  a  divinity  (Jupiter  ?) 
sending  rain  to  the  troops,  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  a  Christian 
legion  from  Mitylene.  Eusebius  gives  the  story,  stating  that  the 
piety  of  these  Christians  induced  the  emperor  to  ask  their  prayers 

•  It  is  perhaps  more  worth  while  to  visit  the  Piiliizzo  Chiu'i  at  Aricciiv,  near 
All)ano,  which  retaius  its  stamped  leatlier  hanj:;iu<>s  aud  much  of  its  old 
furniture.  Here  may  be  seen,  asseml)led  in  one  room,  the  portraits  of  the 
twelve  nieces  of  Ahjxander  VII.,  who  were  so  enchanted  when  their  uncle 
was  made  Tope,  that  they  all  took  the  veil  immediately  to  ploaKe  him. 
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in  his  necessity,  and  a  letter  in  Justin  Martyr  (of  which  the  authen- 
ticity is  more  than  doubted),  in  which  Aurelius  allows  the  fact,  is 
produced  in  proof.  The  statue  of  S.  Paul  on  the  top  of  the  column 
was  erected  by  Sixtus  V. ,  who  restored  it. 

'  An  inscription  in  the  vestibule  of  the  present  church  of  S.  Silvestro  in 
Capite,  dated  1119,  states  that  both  the  column  of  31arcus  Aurelius  and  the 
little  church  of  S.  NichoLis,  which  probabh-  stood  at  the  foot  of  it,  were 
leased  to  the  hii»hest  bidder,  probably  from  year  to  year,  on  accoimt  of  the  fees 
which  could  be  collected  from  the  tourist  or  pilijrim  that  wished  to  behold 
the  wonders  of  Rome  from  a  lofty  point  of  observation.' — Mod  Lanciani. 

Behind  the  Piazza  Colonna  is  the  Piazza  Monte  Citorio,  containing 
an  Obelisk  which  was  discovered  in  1510  (?)  in  fragments  near 
the  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina.  Pius  VI.  (1792)  was  incited 
to  raise  it  here  by  the  '  supplica  degli  obelischi  giacenti '  of  the 
Abb6  Cancellieri.  So  it  was  repaired  with  pieces  of  the  granite 
column  of  Antoninus  Pius,  the  white  marble  pedestal  of  which 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  Vatican  Gardens,  whither  it  was  taken 
by  Pius  VI.  Its  hieroglyphics  are  very  perfect  and  valuable,  and 
show  that  it  was  erected  865  years  before  Christ  in  honour  of 
Psamtik  I.  It  was  brought  from  Heliopolis  by  Augustus,  and 
erected  by  him  in  the  Campus  Martins,  where  it  received  the 
name  of  Obeliscus  Solaris,  from  being  made  to  act  as  a  gnomon 
for  the  white  marble  sun-dial  (60  B.C.). 

'  Ei,  qui  est  in  campo,  divus  Au^^ustus  addidit  mirabilem  usum,  ad  depre- 
hendendas  solis  umbras,  dierumque  ac  noctium  ita  magnitudines,  strato  lapide 
jid  magnitudinem  obelisci,  cui  pir  fieret  umbra,  brumae  confectae  die,  .sexta 
hora  ;  paulatimque  per  reguLis  (qu  le  sunt  ex  aere  inclus.ie)  singulis  diebus 
decresceret,  ac  rursus  augesceret  :  digua  cognitu  res  et  ingenio  foecundo. 
3Ianilius  mathematicus  apici  aurat;im  pilam  addidit,  cujus  umbra  vertice 
collig-eretur  in  se  ipsi,  alias  enormiter  jaculante  apice,  ratione  (ut  ferunt)  a 
capite  hominis  intellecta.  Haec  observatio  triiiinta  jam  fere  annis  non  con- 
gruit,  sive  solis  ipsius  dissono  cursu,  et  coeli  aliqua  ratione  mutato,  sive  uni- 
versa  tellure  a  centro  suo  aliquid  emota,  ut  depreheudi  et  in  aliis  locis  accipio  : 
sive  nrbis  tremoribus,  ibi  tantmn  gnomone  intorto,  sive  inuudationibus 
Tiberis  sedimento  molis  facto  :  quanquim  ad  altitudiiiem  impositi  oueris  in 
terram  quoque  dicantur  acta  fundameuta.' — Pliny,  Xat.  Hist.,  lib.  xxxvi.  15. 

The  Palace  of  Monte  Citorio  (designed  for  the  Curia  Innocen- 
ziana  by  Bernini)  has  been  used,  since  the  united  kingdom  of 
Italy,  as  the  Camera  del  Deputatt^  The  base  of  the  column  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  now  in  the  Vatican  Gardens,  was  found  near 
this  in  the  garden  of  the  Casa  della  Missione.  Monte  Citorio 
conceals  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  front  of 
which  the  column  stood  in  a  forum  something  like  that  of  Trajan. 

Proceediog  up  the  Corso,  the  Via  di  Pietra  (right)  leads  into 
the  small  Piazza  di  Pietra,  one  side  of  which  is  occupied  by  the 
eleven  remaining  columns  (there  should  be  fifteen)  belonging  to 
a  second  century  rebuilding  of  Agrippa's  Temple  of  Neptune 
(B.C.  24),  turned  by  Innocent  XII.  into  the  building  long  used  as 
the  Custbrn-house,  and  later,  as  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  fluted 
pillars  are  of  Marmor  Lunense,  from  Luna — the  modern  Carrara^ 

'  An  order  to  visit  the  Camera  dei  Deputati  may  be  obtained  from  nnj- 
Member. 
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A  tiny  figure  of  Christ  on  t  he  cross  on  the  flutings  of  the  fourth 
column  on  the  left,  proves  that,  like  almost  all  other  pagan 
buildings,  this  temple  at  some  period  or  other  was  converted  to 
Christian  purposes.  It  is  worth  while  to  enter  the  courtyard  in 
order  to  look  back  and  observe  the  immense  masses  of  stone 
above  the  entrance,  part  of  the  ancient  temple,  which  are  here 
uncovered.  Burned  in  the  fire  of  Titus,  it  re-arose  under  Hadrian 
and  Antoninus.  It  stood  within  a  spacious  square  bounded  on 
all  sides  by  a  great  colonnade,  named  after  the  Argonauts. 

'  The  lil'Leeu  ])roviuces  and  fourLeeu  trojiliios  beloii.;iii<4  to  tlie  uorth  side  of 
the  temple  liavc  nil  been  accounted  for.  .  .  .  Three  provinces  and  two 
trophies  have  uuLj;rated  to  Naples  with  the  rest  of  the  Farnese  marbles,  one 
has  iieen  left  l)ehind  in  the  portico  of  the  Farnese  palace,  live  i)rovinces  and 
four  trophies  are  in  the  Palazzo  dci  Conservatori.  two  are  in  the  Talazzo 
Odescalchi,  one  in  the  Palazzo  Altieri,  two  pieces  of  the  entablature  are  nsed 
as  a  rustic  seat  in  the  Giardiuo  delle  Tre  Pile  on  the  Capitol,  and  another  has 
been  used  in  the  restoration  of  the  Arch  of  Constantine.'— I/anciani. 

Near  the  Piazza  de  Pietra  the  foundations  of  an  early  mediaeval 
church,  S.  Stefauo  del  Trullo,  were  found  in  1878,  the  whole 
church  appearing  to  have  been  built  with  material  plundered 
from  the  Temple  of  Neptune  and  the  Arch  of  Claudius  which 
crossed  the  Corso  near  the  Piazza  Sciarra. 

Close  to  this,  behind  the  Palazzo  Cini,  in  the  Piazza  Orfanelli,  is 
(R.)  the  Teatro  Capranica,  occupying  part  of  a  palace  of  c.  1350, 
with  French  gothic  windows,  some  open  still,  some  closed  in. 
The  opposite  church,  S.  Maria  in  Aquiro,  recalls  by  its  name 
the  column  of  the  Equiria,  celebrated  in  ancient  annals  as  the 
place  where  certain  games  and  horse-races  called  Equirria,  con- 
nected with  the  cult  of  Mars,  and  instituted  by  Romulus,  were 
celebrated,  Feb.  27.  It  is  likely  to  be  removed.  The  church  was 
founded  c.  400,  but  was  rebuilt  under  Francesco  da  Volterra  in 
1590.  S.  Maria  in  Aquiro  was  sometimes  called  '  Ad  Arcum  Pieta- 
tis,'  in  reference  to  a  memorial  arch,  to  which  the  favourite  legend 
of  the  justice  of  Trajan  was  transferred  from  the  Forum  of  Trajan, 
probably  on  account  of  a  sculpture  existing  here,  and  representing 
a  suppliant  nation  at  the  feet  of  an  emperor,  which  was  mistaken 
for  the  widow  of  the  legend. 

'  in  til  is  place,  upon  a  time  when  the  emperor  was  ready  in  his  chariot  to 
^o  forth  to  war,  a  poor  widow  fell  at  his  feet,  weeping-  and  crying,  "  O  my 
lord,  before  thou  goest,  let  nie  have  justice."  And  he  promised  her  that  on 
his  return  he  woiild  do  her  full  right ;  but  she  said,  "  Peradvcnturo  tliou 
Shalt  die  first."  This  considering-,  the  emperor  leapt  from  his  chariot,  and 
held  his  consistory  on  tlie  spot.  And  the  woman  said,  "  I  had  one  only  son, 
and  a  young  man  hath  slain  him."  Upon  this  saying  the  emperor  gave  sen- 
tence. •'  The  murderer,"  sjiid  he,  "  shall  die,  he  shall  not  live."  "  Thy  son, 
then,"  said  she,  "shall  die,  for  it  is  he  that,  playing  with  my  son,  hath  slain 
him."  But  when  he  was  led  to  death,  the  woman  sighed  aloud  and  said, 
"  Let  the  young  man  th:it  is  to  die  be  given  unto  me  in  the  ste;id  of  my  son  ; 
80  shall  I  be  recompensed,  else  I  shall  never  confess  that  I  have  had  full 
right."  This  therefore  was  done,  and  the  -vs-oman  departed  with  rich  gifts 
from  the  emperor.' — '  Mirabilia  Orbis  Romae,^  Eng.  Vers,  of  F.  M.  Nichols. 

A  small  increase  of  width  in  the  Corso  is  now  dignified  by  the 
name  of  the  Piazza  Sciarra.     The  street  which  turns  off  hence  (Via 
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delle  Muratte,  on  the  left)  leads  to  the  Fountain  of  Trevi,  erected 
in  1735  by  Niccolo  Salvi  for  Clement  XII.  The  statue  of  Neptune 
is  by  Pietro  Bracci. 

*  The  fouutaiu  of  Trevi  draws  its  precious  water  from  a  source  far  beyoud 
the  walls,  whence  it  Hows  hitherward  through  old  subterrauean  aqueducts, 
ami  sparkles  forth  as  pure  as  the  viryin  who  tirst  led  Agrippa  to  its  well- 
sprin-^s  by  her  father's  door.  lu  the  desiyu  of  the  fountain,  some  sculptor  of 
Bernini's  school  has  uoue  absolutely  mad,  in  marble.  It  is  a  great  palace- 
front,  with  niches  and  many  bas-reliefs,  out  of  which  looks  Agfippa's  legen- 
dary virgin,  and  several  of  the  allegoric  sisterhood  :  while  at  the  base 
appears  Neptune  with  his  floundering  steeds  and  tritons  blo^\"iug  their  horns 
about  him,  and  twenty  other  artificial  fantasies,  which  the  calm  moonlight 
soothes  into  better  taste  than  is  native  to  them.  And,  after  all,  it  is  as  magnifi- 
cent a  piece  of  work  as  ever  human  skill  contrived.  At  the  foot  of  the  palatial 
figide  is  strewn,  with  careful  art  and  ordered  regularity,  a  In'oad  and  broken 
heap  of  massive  rock,  looking  as  if  it  may  have  lain  there  since  the  deluge. 
Over  a  central  procii>ice  falls  the  water,  in  a  semicircular  cascade  ;  and  from 
a  hundred  crevices,  on  all  sides,  snowy  jets  gush  up,  and  streams  spout  out  of 
the  mouths  and  nostrils  of  stone  monsters,  and  fall  in  glistening  drops  ;  Avhile 
other  rivulets,  that  have  run  wild,  come  leaping-  from  one  rude  step  to 
another,  over  stones  that  are  moss^-,  shining,  and  green  with  sedge,  because, 
in  a  century  of  their  wild  play,  Nature  has  adopted  the  fountain  of  Trevi, 
with  all  its  elaborate  devices,  for  her  own.  Finally,  the  water,  tumbling-, 
sparkling,  and  dashing-,  with  joyous  haste  and  never-ceasing  murmur,  pours 
itself  into  a  great  marble  basin  and  reservoir,  and  fills  it  Avith  a  quivering 
tide  ;  on  which  is  seen,  continually,  a  snowy  semicircle  of  momentary  foam 
from  the  principal  cascade,  as  well  as  a  multitude  of  snowpoints  f rom  smaller 
jets.  The  basin  occupies  the  whole  breadth  of  the  piazza,  whence  flights  of 
steps  descend  to  its  border.  A  boat  might  float  and  make  mimic  voyages  on 
this  artificial  lake.  , 

'  In  the  daytime  there  is  hardl}'  a  livlier  scene  in  Kome  than  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  fountain  of  Trevi;  for  the  piazza  is  then  filled  with  stalls  of 
vegetable  and  fruit  dealers,  chestnut-roasters,  cigar-vendors,  and  other  people 
whose  petty  and  wandering-  traffic  is  transacted  in  the  opeu  air.  It  is  likewise 
thronged  with  idlei-s,  lounging-  over  the  iron  railing-,  and  with  forestieri,  who 
come  hither  to  see  the  famous  fountain.  Here,  also,  are  men  with  buckets, 
urchins  with  cans,  and  maidens  (a  picture  as  old  as  the  patriarchal  times) 
bearing-  their  pitchers  upon  their  heads.  For  the  water  of  Trevi  is  in  request, 
far  and  wide,  as  the  most  refreshing  draught  for  feverish  lips,  the  pleasantest 
to  mingle  with  wine,  and  the  wholesomest  to  drink,  in  its  native  purity,  that 
can  anywhere  be  found.  But,  at  midnight,  the  piazza  is  a  solitude  ;  and  it  is 
a  delight  to  behold  this  untameable  water,  sporting  by  itself  in  the  moon- 
shine, and  compelling-  all  the  elaborate  trivialities  of  art  to  assume  a  natural 
aspect,  in  accordance  with  its  own  powerful  simplicity.  Tradition  g^oes,  that 
a  parting-  draught  at  the  fountain  of  Trevi  ensures  a  traveller's  return  to 
Rome,  whatever  obstacles  and  improbabilities  may  seem  to  beset  him.'— 
Hatcthorne. 

In  this  piazza  is  the  handsome  front  of  S.  Maiia  in  Trivio, 
formerly  S.  Maria  in  Fornica,  erected  by  Cardinal  Mazarin,  on  the 
site  of  an  older  church  built,  according  to  popular  tradition,  by 
Belisarius — as  is  told  by  an  inscription  : — 

'  Hanc  vir  patricius  Belisarius  urbis  amicus 
Ob  culpae  veniam  condidit  ecclesiam. 
Hanc,  idcirco,  pcdem  qui  sacram  ponis  in  aedem 
Ut  miseretur  eum  saepe  precare  Dcum.' 

The  fault  which  Belisarius  -wished  to  expiate  was  the  exile  of  Pope 
Silverius  (A.D.  536),  who  was  starved  to  death  in  the  island  of  Ponza. 
The  crypt  of  SS.  Anastasio  and  Vincenzo,  near  by  (rebuilt  1600), 
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being  the  parish  church  of  the  Quirinal,  contains  the  entrails  of 
twenty  Popes  (removed  for  embalmment)  —  from  Sixtus  V.  to 
Pius  VIII.  — who  died  in  the  Palace  !  The  urns  are  placed  in  a 
vault  below  and  behind  the  hi,i2:h  altar  ;  on  the  left  of  the  apse  is  a 
monument  erected  by  Benedict  XIV.,  and  on  the  right  is  a  tablet 
recording  the  names  of  the  Popes  who  left  so  singular  a  bequest  to 
the  church.  'J'he  bones  and  their  hearts  were  bequeathed  to  other 
churches. 

The  little  church  near  the  opposite  corner  of  the  piazza  is  that  of 
The  Crociferi,  and  was  served  till  quite  lately  by  the  venerable  Don 
Giovanni  Merlini,  Father  General  of  the  Order  of  the  Precious 
Blood,  and  the  personal  friend  of  its  founder,  Gaspare  del  Buffalo. 

The  fountain  of  Trevi  occupies  one  end  of  the  gigantic  Palazzo 
Poll,  partly  rebuilt  in  188G,  and  formerly  celebrated  for  the  various 
collections  of  the  jeweller,  Castellani.  Some  of  these  may  be  seen 
in  the  large  red  house  opposite  the  fountain,  by  the  courtesy  of  Signor 
Castellani. 

'  Castellani  est  I'liomme  qui  a  ressuscite  la  bijouterie  roiuaiue.  Son  escalier, 
tapiss^  d'iuscriptions  et  de  bas-reliefs  antiques,  fait  croire  que  noiLS  entrous 
dans  uu  musee.  Uu  jeuue  marcbaud  aussi  erudit  que  les  archeologues  fait 
voir  uue  collectiou  dc  bijoux  anciens  de  toutes  les  epoques,  depuis  les  oriy  ines 
de  I'Etnirie  jusf[u'au  siecle  dc  Constantin.  C'est  la  source  ou  Castellani  i)uise 
les  elements  d'uu  art  nouveau  qui  detronera  avant  dix  ans  la  pacotille  du 
Palais-Royal.' — About,  '  Rome  Conteinporaine.' 

'  C'est  en  s'inspirant  des  parures  retrouvees  dans  les  tombes  de  I'Etrurie,  des 
bracelets  et  des  colliers  dont  se  paraient  les  femmes  ^trusques  et  sabines,  que 
M.  Castellani,  "iiide  par  le  oout  savant  et  in^euieux  d'un  bomme  qui  porte 
diunemeut  I'ancien  nom  de  Caetani,  a  introduit  dans  la  bijouterie  un  style 
a  la  fois  classique  et  nouveau.  Parmi  les  artistes  les  plus  oriiinaux  de  Rome 
sent  certaiuemeut  les  orfevres  C:istellani  et  D.  Miguele  Caetani,  due  de 
Sermoneta.' — Ampere,  Hist.  Bom.  i.  388. 

The  Cassa  di  Risparmio,  in  the  Piazza  Sciarra,  occupies  the  site 
of  the  Cafte  Veneziano,  the  oldest  caffc  in  Rome  (closed  1868),  fre- 
quented by  Metastasio,  Monti,  Rossini,  &c. 

The  Palazzo  Sciarra  (on  L.  of  the  Corso,  beyond  the  Modern 
Hotel),  built  in  1603  from  designs  of  Flaminio  Ponzio,  with  an 
admirable,  but  later,  portico,  contains,  or  contained,  a  gallery  of 
pictures,  upon  which  no  ordinary  visitor  has  looked  since  the  change 
of  Government,  in  consequence  of  an  iniquitous  attempt  made  by 
the  authorities  to  appropriate  them  for  the  State.  These  pictures 
are  or  were  the  private  property  of  Prince  Sciarra.  They  were 
originally  in  the  Palazzo  Barberini,  where  Miss  Berry  ^  describes 
them  in  1784,  but  came  to  the  family  of  Sciarra  when  the  Barberini 
pictures  were  divided  between  two  heiresses.  The  six  celebrated 
gems  of  the  gallery,  now  believed  to  be  taken  out  of  Italy,  were  : — 

Fra  Bartolommeo  or  Fra  Paolino.    The  Holy  Family.    Sometimes  ascribed 

to  Mariotto  Albertinelli. 
Raffaelle.     The  Violin   Player  (the    improvisatore   Andrea    Maronc   of 

Brescia  ?)    This  picture  is  attributed  to  Scbastiano  del  Piombo. 
t,  ,Oaravaggio.  .The  Gamblers. 

•  Journals. 
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Bernardino  Luini.    Modesty  and  Vanity. 

Titian.  '  La  Bella  Donna  di  Tiziano.'  Sometimes  supposed  to  represent 
Donna  Laura  Kustachio,  the  peasant  Duchess  of  Alplionso  I.  of 
Ferrara.    This  picture  is  sometimes  attributed  to  Paliua  Vecchio, 

Guido  Reni.    La  Maddalena  della  Radice. 

Four  arches  and  five  piers  of  the  aqueduct  of  Aqua  Vergine 
remained  till  recently  in  the  courtyard  of  the  palace. 

The  Piazza  Sciarra  was  disgraced  by  the  murder  of  a  priest  by 
the  people,  at  the  moment  when  the  French,  under  Oudinot, 
were  entering  Rome.  He  was  leading  the  French  troops,  who  did 
not  know  their  way. 

Near  the  Piazza  Sciarra,  the  Corso  (as  Via  Flaminia)  was  formerly 
spanned  by  the  Arch  of  Claudius  (carrying  the  Aqua  Vergine), 
removed  in  1527.  Some  reliefs  from  this  arch  are  preserved  in  the 
portico  of  the  Villa  Borghese,  and,  though  much  mutilated,  are  of 
fine  workmanship.  These  were  discovered  in  1568,  under  the 
Palazzo  della  Cassa  di  Risparmio.  The  inscription,  which  com- 
memorated the  erection  of  the  arch  in  honour  of  the  conquest  of 
Britain,  A.D,  43,  is  preserved  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Barberini 
Palace. 

To  the  right  of  the  Piazza  Sciarra  opens  the  Via  della  Caravita, 
containing  the  small  but  popular  Oratory  of  Caravita^  (1707),  used 
for  the  peculiar  religious  exercises  of  the  Jesuits,  especially  for 
then-  Lenten  '  flagellation '  services,  which  used  to  be  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  sights  afforded  by  Catholic  Rome. 

'  The  ceremony  of  pious  whippings,  one  of  the  penances  of  the  convents, 
still  takes  place  at  the  time  of  vespers  in  the  oratory  of  the  Padre  Caravita, 
and  in  another  church  in  Rome.  It  is  preceded  by  a  short  exhortation, 
during  which  a  bell  rings,  and  whips,  that  is,  striui^s  of  knotted  whipcord, 
are  distributed  quietly  amongst  such  of  the  audience  as  are  on  their  knees  in 
the  nave.  On  a  second  bell  the  candles  are  extinguished — a  loud  voice  issues 
from  the  altar,  which  i)ours  forth  an  exhortation  to  think  of  uuconfessed,  or 
unrepented,  or  unforgiven  crimes.  This  continues  a  sufficient  time  to  allow 
the  kneelers  to  strip  oflE  their  upper  garments ;  tlie  tone  of  the  preacher  is 
raised  more  loudly  at  each  woi'd,  and  he  vehemently  exliorts  his  hearers  to 
recollect  that  Christ  and  the  martyrs  suffered  much  more  than  whipping. 
*'  Show,  tlieu,  your  penitence— show  your  sense  of  Christ's  sacrifice— show  it 
with  the  whip."  The  flagellation  begins.  The  darkness,  the  tumultuous 
sound  of  l)lows  iu  every  direction—"  Blessed  Virgin  3Iary,  pray  for  us !  " 
bursting-  out  at  intervals  ;  the  persu:isiou  that  you  are  surrounded  by  atrocious 
culprits  and  maniacs,  who  know  of  an  absolution  for  every  crime,  so  far  from 
exciting-  a  smile,  fixes  you  to  the  spot  in  a  trance  of  restless  horror,  prolonged 
beyond  bearing-.  The  scourging-  continues  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.' — Lord 
Broughton. 

'  Each  man  on  entering-  the  church  was  supplied  with  a  scourgfe.  After  a 
short  interval  the  doors  were  barred,  the  lights  extinguished  ;  and  from 
praying:,  the  congreg-ation  proceeded  to  groaning-,  crying;,  and  finally,  being 
worked  up  into  a  kind  of  ecstatic  fury,  applied  the  scourge  to  their  imcovered 
shoulders  without  mercy.' — Whiteside's  '  Italy  in  the  Siiieteenth  Century.^ 

Beyond  the  Caravita  (left),  facing  a  pretty  little  piazza  of  quite 
operatic  arrangement,  is  reached  the  great  Church  of  S.  Ignazio,  built 

1  So  called  from  the  Jesuit  father  of  that  name,  who  lived  in  the  seven- 
teenth century — Pietro  Caravita. 
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by  Cardinal  Ludovisi.  Though  uninteresting,  its  proportions  are 
singularly  noble  ;  the  facade,  of  1085,  is  by  Algardi.  This  church 
contains  the  tomb  of  Gregory  XV.  (Alessaudro  Ludovisi,  1021-23), 
and  that  of  S.  Luigi  Gonzaga,  botli  sculptured  by  Lc  Gros.  Beneath 
are  the  remains  of  the  Aqueduct  of  the  Aqua  Vergine. 

'  lu  S.  Igu:izio  is  the  cbai>el  of  San  Lui^i  Gonzaga,  nu  wlioui  uot  a  few  of 
the  yoiuiii  Roman  damsels  look  with  sometliint;  of  tlie  sime  kind  of  admira- 
tion as  did  Clytie  on  Apollo,  whom  he  and  S.  St;bastian,  these  two  youn<^-, 
l»eautiful,  graceful  siints,  very  fairly  represent  in  Cliristian  mythology.  Ifis 
fosta  falls  in  June,  and  then  his  altar  is  embosomed  in  llowers,  arranged  with 
exquisite  taste  ;  and  a  pile  of  letters  may  be  seen  at  its  foot,  written  to  the 
saint  by  yoiiny  men  and  maidens,  and  direetei!  to  Paradiso.  Tliey  are  supposed 
to  be  burnt  unread,  exeept  by  San  Lniyi,  who  must  find  sin«iul"ar  petitions  in 
these  ])rett3-  little  missives,  tied  up  now  with  a  yreeu  rib))on,  expressive  of 
hope  ;  now  with  a  red  one,  emblematic  of  love,  or  whatever  other  significant 
colour  the  writer  may  prefer.' — '  Mademoiselle  Mori.' 

The  frescoes  on  the  roof  and  tribune  are  by  the  Padre  Pozzi. 

'  Amid  the  many  distinijuished  men  whom  the  Jesuits  seut  fortli  to  every 
roL>ion  of  the  world,  I  cannot  recollect  the  name  of  a  single  artist,  unless  it 
be'the  Father  Pozzi,  renowned  for  his  skill  in  pers])ective,  and  who  used  his 
skill  less  as  an  artist  than  a  conjurer,  to  produce  such  illusions  as  make  the 
vulvar  stare  ; — to  make  the  impalpable  to  the  grasj)  api)ear  as  i)alpable  to  the 
vision  ;  the  near  seem  distant,  the  distant  near  ;  the  unreal,  real  ;  to  cheat 
the  eye  ;  to  dazzle  the  sense  ; — all  this  has  Father  Pozzi  most  cunningly 
achieved  in  the  Gesii  and  Saut'  Ignazio  at  Rome  ;  but  nothing  more,  and 
nothing  better  than  this.  I  wearied  of  his  altar-pieces  and  of  his  wonderful 
roofs  which  pretend  to  be  no  roofs  at  all.  Scheme,  tricks,  and  deceptions  in 
art  should  all  be  kept  for  the  theatre.  It  appeared  to  me  nothing  less  than 
profane  to  iutroduce  nhams  into  the  temples  of  God.' — Mrs.  Jameson. 

On  the  left  of  the  Corso — opposite  the  handsome  Palazzo  Simon- 
etti — is  the  Church  of  S.  Marcello  (Pope,  308-10),i  containing  some 
interesting  modern  monuments  and  a  rich  panelled  vault.  Among 
them  are  those  of  Pierre  Gilles,  the  traveller  (ob.  1555),  and  of 
the  English  Cardinal  Weld.  Here  also,  Cardinal  Consalvi,  the 
famous  and  liberal  minister  of  Pius  VII.,  is  buried  in  the  same 
tomb  with  his  beloved  younger  brother,  Marchese  Andrea  Consalvi, 
Their  monument,  by  Kinaldi,  tells  that  here  repose  the  bodies  of 
two  brothers — 

'  Qui  cum  siugulari  amorc  dum  vivebaut 
Se  mutuo  dilexissent 
Corpore  etiam  sua 
Una  eademquo  urua  coudi  voluere.' 

Here  are  the  masterpieces  which  made  the  reputation  of  Pierino 
del  Vaga  (1501-47).  In  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  are  the  cherubs, 
whose  graceful  movements  and  exquisite  flesh  tints  Vasari  declares 
to  have  been  unsurpassed  by  any  artist  in  fresco.  In  the  chapel  of 
the  Crucifix  (3rd  L.)  is  the  Creation  of  Eve,  which  is  even  more 
beautiful. 

'  The  name  of  Pope— Popa— ()riginally  belonging  to  all  teachers,  was  first 
ajjplied  to  Pope  Marcellns  (a.d.  305)  in  the  letter  of  a  deacon  ;  but  it  was  not 
till  400  A.D.  that  the  Bishops  of  Rome  took  it  formally,  and  for  a  permanence. 
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'  The  perfectly  beautiful  fi(:ure  of  the  naked  Adam  is  seeu  lying^  over- 
powered by  sleep,  while  Eve,  filled  with  life,  and  with  folded  hands,  rises  to 
receive  the  blessinu:  of  her  maker — a  most  grand  and  solemn  fiofure  standings 
erect  in  heavy  drapery.'— TasaH,  iv. 

'  Here  in  the  Jubilee  of  1650  I  saw  march  a  procession  of  15,000  men  all  in 
black  buckram  coats  to  their  heels,  with  a  white  torch  in  their  hands,  and 
they  went  from  hence  on  the  nii^ht  of  Manudy  Thursday  imto  S.  Peter's 
Church.'— it.  Lassels. 

This  church  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  house  of  the  Christian 
matron  Lucina,  in  which  Marcellus  died  of  wounds  incurred  in 
attempting  to  settle  a  quarrel  among  his  Christian  followers.  In 
front  of  it  the  body  of  the  tribune  Rienzi,  after  his  murder  on  the 
Capitol  steps  (1354),  was  hung  up  bj'  the  feet  for  two  days  as 
a  mark  for  the  rabble  to  throw  stones  at,  before  it  was  burned 
at  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus  in  derision  of  his  pretensions. 

The  next  street  to  the  right  leads  to  the  CoUegio  Romano, 
founded  by  S.  Francesco  Borgia,  Duke  of  Gandia  (a  descendant 
of  Alexander  VI.),  who,  after  a  youth  spent  amid  the  splendours 
of  the  Court  of  Madrid,  retired  to  Eome  in  1550,  in  the  time  of 
Julius  III.,  and  became  the  successor  of  Ignatius  Loyola  as  General 
of  the  Jesuits.  The  buildings  were  erected,  as  we  now  see  them, 
by  Ammanati,  in  15S2,  for  Gregory  XIII.  Till  1870,  the  college 
was  entirely  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Jesuits :  now,  men 
like  Carducci  the  poet,  who  wrote  a  hymn  in  praise  and  defence  of 
Judas  Iscariot,  sit  amongst  its  professors.  The  library  is  large  and 
valuable.  The  Museo  Kircheriano,^  on  the  3rd  floor,  entered  from 
27  Via  del  Collegio  Romano,  is  chiefly  interesting  to  antiquaries. 
It  is  visible  from  10  to  3  daily — admission  1  fr.,  free  on  holidays. 
It  contains  a  number  of  antiquities  illustrative  of  Roman  and 
Etruscan  customs,  and  many  beautiful  ancient  bronzes.  The  most 
important  object  is  the  'Cista  Ficoroni,'  a  silver  vase  and  cover, 
which  was  found  at  Palestrina,  and  is  incised  with  the  subject  of 
the  victory  of  Polideuces  over  King  Amycos.  In  the  Christian 
collection  is  the  curious  graffito,  representing  the  Crucifixion, 
found  on  the  Palatine,  and  described  in  Chap.  VI.^  Another  gallerj' 
is  filled  with  interesting  objects  found  during  excavations  at 
Palestrina.  The  little  cortile  at  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  the 
museum  contains  many  interesting  architectonic  fragments,  espe- 
cially the  base  of  the  statue  of  Valens,  which  stood  on  the  Pons 
Cestius,  with  an  inscription.  The  ethnographic  and  prehistoric 
collections  here  deserve  particular  attention. 

The  Observatory  of  the  Collegio  has  obtained  a  European  reputa- 
tion from  the  important  researches  of  Padre  Secchi,  who  died 
February  26,  1878. 

The  Collegio  has  produced  eight  Popes — Urban  VIII.,  Innocent 
X.,  Clement  IX.,  Clement  X.,  Innocent  XII.,  Clement  XI.,  Innocent 
XIII.,  and   Clement    XII.     Among  its  other  pupils  have  been  S. 

1  Founded  by  Athauasius  Kirchcr  (1601-1680),  a  German  Jesuit,  and  Professor 
of  Mathematics  in  the  Collegio  Romano  ;  siiid  to  have  invented  the  magic 
lantern. 

-  It  is  in  the  room  at  the  end  of  the  corridor  on  the  left. 
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Camillo  de  Lellis,  the   Blessed   Leonardo  di   Porto-Maurizio,  the 
Venerable  Pietro  Berna,  and  others. 

'  I<^nace,  Fr;iu9ois  Boryia,  out  pass^  par  ici.  Leur  souvenir  plane,  comme 
nn  oncoura<ieiueut  et  une  benediction,  siir  ces  salles  oil  lis  prlsid^rent  aux 
6tudos,  sur  ces  chaircs  on  peut-6tre  reteutit  leur  parole,  sur  ces  modestes 
cellules  qTi'ils  out  habitees.  A  la  fin  du  seizi^me  si^cle,  les  ^l^ves  du  collfeye 
Kouiain  perdirent  un  de  leurs  condisciples  que  sii  douce  ani6nit6  et  scs  vertus 
anyeliques  avaieut  rendu  I'objet  d'un  affectueux  respect.  Ce  jeune  bouinie 
avait  ete  pas^e  de  I'bilippe  II.  ;  il  etait  allid  aux  maisons  royales  d'Autriclie, 
de  Hourbon  et  de  Lorraine.  Mais  au  milieu  de  cos  illu.sions  d'nne  yrande  vie, 
sous  ce  brillant  costume  de  cour  qui  seinblait  lui  promettre  lionneurs  et 
fortune,  il  ne  voyait  jamais  cjue  la  piense  fiirure  de  sa  mere  at-euouill^e  au 
pied  des  autcls,  et  i)riant  pour  lui.  A  peine  au6  de  seize  ans,  il  s'echap])e  de 
Mailrid,  il  vient  frapper  a  la  i)orte  du  coll6i;e  Komain,  et  demande  jdace, 
au  dortoir  et  a  I'etude,  pour  Louis  (Jonzayue,  fils  du  comte  de  Castiulione. 
Pendant  sept  ans,  Louis  douna  dans  cette  maison  le  touchant  exemple  d'nne 
vie  celeste  ;  puis  ses  jonra  declinerent,  comme  parle  I'Ecriture  ;  il  avait  assez 
v6cu.' — Gournerie,  'Rome  Chretienne,'  ii.  211. 

The  books  stolen  from  the  monasteries  after  the  fall  of  Rome 
were  stacked  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Collegio  Romano,  in  the 
charge  of  a  single  porter,  who  was  only  discovered  to  be  selling 
them  as  waste-paper  when  a  student  found  that  the  butter  which 
he  bought  in  Piazza  Navona  was  wrapped  up  in  an  autograph 
letter  of  Columbus  !  This  now  constitutes  the  Vittorio  Emmanuele 
Library. 

The  Via  del  Collegio  Romano  passes  over  the  site  of  the  great 
temple  of  Isis  and  Serapis.  The  obelisks  of  the  Pantheon  and  Villa 
Mattel  came  from  hence,  as  well  as  the  statue  of  the  Nile,  in  the 
Braccio  Nuovo,  and  many  curious  Egyptian  relics. 

We  now  reach,  on  the  right  of  the  Corso,  the  Church  of  S.  Maria 
in  Via  Lata,  which  was  founded  by  Sergius  1.  in  the  eighth  century, 
but  twice  rebuilt — by  Innocent  VIII.  in  1485,  and  the  second  time 
under  Alexander  VII.  in  1G62,  when  the  fa9ade  and  portico  were 
added  by  Pietro  da  Cortona. 

In  this  church  '  they  still  show  a  little  chai)el  in  which,  as  hath  been 
handed  down  from  the  first  a<>es,  S.  Luke  the  Evanyelist  wrote,  and  painted 
the  olliyy  of  the  Virgin  Mother  of  God.' — See  Jameson's  '  Sacred  Art,'  p.  155. 

The  subterranean  church  is  shown  as  the  house  in  which  S.  Paul 
is  held  to  have  lodged  with  the  Centurion  when  he  was  in  Rome.  It 
has  been  regarded  as  having  belonged  to  Martialis,  whom  tradition 
identifies  with  the  child  who  was  blessed  by  the  Divine  Master, 
when  He  said,  '  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Me,'  and  who, 
ever  after  a  faithful  follower  of  Christ,  bore  the  basket  of  bread 
and  fishes  in  the  wilderness,  and  served  at  table  during  the  I^st 
Supper.  This  site,  however,  was  occupied  by  the  Septa  Julia 
until  A.D.  80. 

'  And  when  we  came  to  Kome,  the  centurion  delivered  the  prisoners  to  the 
captain  of  the  ti^nard  :  but  Paul  was  suffered  to  dwell  by  himself  with  a 
soldier  that  kei)t  him. 

'  And  when  they  had  a])pointed  him  a  day,  there  came  many  to  him  into 
his  lod^iny  :  to  whom  he  expounded  and  testified  the  kingdom  of  God,  per- 
Huadini;  them  concerning  Jesus,  both  out  of  the  law  of  Moses  and  out  of  the 
prophets,  from  morning  till  evening.  .  .  . 

'  And  Paul  dwelt  two  whole  years  in  his  own  hired  house,  and  received  all 
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that  came  in  unto  him,  pre;icliiui4  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  teachino-  those 
things  which  concern  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  confidence,  no  man  for- 
bidding- him.'— Acts  xxviii.  16,  23,  30,  31. 

'  S.  Paul,  after  his  arrival  in  Kome,  having  made  his  usual  effort,  in  the 
first  place,  for  the  silvatiou  of  his  own  countrymen,  and,  as  usual,  having- 
found  it  vain,  turned  to  the  Gentiles,  and  during:  two  whole  years,  in  which 
he  was  a  prisoner,  received  all  that  came  to  him,  preachingf  the  kingdom  of 
God.  It  was  thus  that  God  overruled  his  imprisonment  for  the  furtherance 
of  the  gospel,  so  that  his  bonds  in  Christ  were  manifest  in  the  i)al:ice,  and  in 
all  otlier  places,  and  many  of  the  brethren  of  the  Lord,  waxing  confident  by 
his  bonds,  were  much  more  bold  to  speak  tlie  word  without  fear.  Even  in 
the  palace  of  Nero,  the  most  noxious  atmosi)l)ere,  ns  we  should  have  con- 
cluded, for  the  growth  of  divine  truth,  his  bonds  were  manifest,  the  Lord 
Jesus  was  preached,  and,  more  than  this,  was  received  to  the  saving  of  many 
souls  ;  for  we  find  tlie  apostle  writing  to  his  Philippian  converts  :  '•  All  the 
saints  s:ilute  you,  chiefly  they  which  are  of  Caes;ir's  household." '—B?t<?i<'s 
'  Lecturer  on  S.  PauV 

'  In  writing  to  Philemon,  Paul  chooses  to  .speak  of  himself  as  the  captive  of 
Jesus  Christ.  Yet  he  went  whither  he  would,  and  was  free  to  receive  those 
who  came  to  him.  It  is  interesting  to  remember,  amid  these  solemn  vaults, 
the  different  events  of  S.  Paul's  ajwstolate  during-  the  two  years  that  he  lived 
here.  It  was  here  that  he  converted  Onesimus,  that  he  received  the  i)resents 
of  the  Philippians,  ))rought  by  Epaphroditus  ;  it  wa«  hence  that  he  wrote  to 
Philemon,  to  Titus,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Philippi  and  of  Colosse  ;  it  was  here 
that  he  preached  devotion  to  the  cross  with  that  glowing-  cagerne.'ss,  witli  that 
startling  eloquence,  which  gained  fresh  power  from  contest,  and  which  in- 
spiration rendered  sublime. 

'  Peter  addressed  himself  to  the  uncircumci.sed  :  Paul  to  the  Gentiles  ■ — to 
their  silence  that  he  miglit  confound  it,  to  their  reason  that  he  might  liumhle 
it.  Had  he  not  already  converted  the  proconsul  Sergfius  Paulus,  and  Diony- 
sius  the  Areopagite  ?  At  Rome  his  word  is  equally  powerful,  and  amonu  the 
courtiers  of  Xero,  perhaps  even  among.st  his  relations,  are  those  who  yield  to 
the  power  of  God,  who  reveals  Himself  in  each  of  the  teachings  of  His 
servant.^  Around  the  Apostle  his  eager  disciples  group  themselves — Onesi- 
phorus  of  Ephesus,  who  was  not  ashamed  of  his  chain  ; '  Epaphras  of  Colosse, 
who  was  captive  with  him,  concaptivus  meus;*  Timothy,  who  was  one  with 
his  master  in  a  holy  union  of  every  thought,  and  who  was  attached  to  him 
like  a  .son,  sicut  patrifilius ;  ^  Hermas,  Aristarchus,  Marcus,  Demas,  and  Luke 
the  physician,  the  faithful  companion  of  the  Apostle,  his  well-beloved 
disciple— "Lucas  medicus  caris-simus."  * — From  Gmimerie,  '  Rome  Chretienne.' 

'  I  honour  Rome  for  this  reason  ;  for  though  I  could  celebrate  her  praises 
on  many  other  accounts — for  her  g-reatness,  for  her  beauty,  for  her  power,  for 
her  wealth,  and  for  her  warlike  exploits — yet,  p:\ssing-  over  all  these  things,  I 
glorify  licr  on  this  account,  that  Paul  in  his  lifetime  wrote  to  the  Romans, 
and  loved  them,  and  was  present  with  and  conversed  with  them,  and  ended 
his  life  amongst  them.  Wherefore  the  city  is  on  this  account  renowned  more 
than  on  all  others — on  this  account  I  admire  her,  not  on  account  of  her  grold, 
her  colnmns,  or  her  other  splendid  decorations.' — S.  John  Chrysostom,  'Homily 
on  the  Ep.  to  the  Rom^tiis.' 

'  The  Roman  Jews  expressed  a  ivish  to  hear  from  S.  Paul  himself  a  state- 
ment of  his  relisiious  sentiments,  adding:  that  the  Christian  sect  was  every- 
where spoken  against.  ...  A  day  was  fixed  for  the  meeting-  at  his  private 
lodsringr. 

'  The  Jews  came  in  great  numbers  at  the  appointed  time.  Then  followed 
an  impressive  scene,  like  that  of  Tro:is  (Acts  xxi.) — the  Apostle  pleading-  long 
and  earnestly — bearing-  testimony  concerning-  the  king-dom  of  God— and  en- 
deavouring- to  persuade  them  by  arguments  drawn  from  their  own  Scriptures 
— "  from  morning:  till  evening-."    The  result  was  a  division  among-  the  audi- 

1  Gal.  ii.  7.  2  Phil.  iv.  22.  3  2  Tim.  i.  16. 

4  Philcm.  23.  5  pbil.  ij.  22. 
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tors—"  not  peace,  but  a  sword  " — the  divisiou  which  has  resulted  ever  since, 
when  the  Truth  of  God  has  encountered,  side  by  side,  earnest  conviction  with 
worldly  indiflference,  lumest  investigation  with  bigoted  prejudice,  trustful 
faith  with  the  pride  of  scepticism.  After  a  long  and  stormy  discussion,  tlie 
unbelieving  portion  departed  ;  but  not  until  S.  Paul  had  warned  them,  iu  one 
last  address,  that  they  were  bringing  upon  themselves  that  awful  doom  of 
judicial  blindness  which  was  denounced  in  their  own  Scriptures  against 
obstinate  unbelievers ;  that  the  salvation  which  they  rejected  would  be 
withdrawn  from  them,  and  the  inheritance  they  renounced  would  be  given 
to  tlie  Gentiles.  The  sentence  with  which  he  g-ave  empluusis  to  this  solemn 
warning  was  that  passage  in  Isaiah  which,  recnrringr  thus  witli  solemn  force 
at  the  very  close  of  the  Apostolic  history,  seems  to  bring  very  strikingly 
together  the  Old  Dispensation  and  the  New,  and  to  connect  the  ministry  of 
our  Lord  witli  that  of  His  Apostles  :  "  Go  unto  this  people  and  say  :  Hearing 
ye  shall  hear  and  shall  not  understand,  and  seeing  ye  shall  see  and  shall  not 
perceive  :  for  the  heart  of  this  people  is  waxed  gros?,  and  their  ears  are  dull 
of  hearing,  and  their  eyes  have  they  closed  ;  lest  tliey  should  see  with  their 
eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  understand  with  their  heart,  and  should 
be  converted,  aud  I  should  heal  them." 

' .  .  .  During  the  long  delay  of  his  trial  S.  Paul  was  not  reduced,  as  he  liad 
been  at  Caesafea,  to  a  forced  inactivity.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  permitted 
the  freest  intercoui*se  with  his  friends,  and  was  allowed  to  reside  in  a  house 
of  sufficient  size  to  accommodate  the  congregation  which  flocked  together  to 
listen  to  his  teaching.  The  freest  scope  was  g-iven  to  his  labours,  consistent 
with  the  military  custody  under  which  he  was  placed.  "We  are  told,  in  lan- 
guage peculiarly  emphatic,  that  his  teaching  was  subjected  to  no  restraint 
whatever.  And  that  which  seemed  at  first  to  impede,  must  really  have 
deepened  the  impression  of  his  eloquence  ;  for  who  could  see  without  emotion 
that  venerable  form  subjected  by  iron  links  to  the  coarse  control  of  the  soldier 
who  stood  beside  him  ?  how  often  must  the  tears  of  the  assembly  have  been 
called  forth  by  tlie  upraising  of  that  fettered  hand,  and  the  clanking  of  the 
chain  which  checked  its  energetic  action  ! 

'  Amongst  the  rest  of  S.  Pattl's  companions  at  this  time  there  were  two 
whom  he  distinguishes  by  the  honourable  title  of  his  "  fellow-prisoners." 
One  of  these  is  Aristarchus,  the  other  Epaphras.  With  regard  to  the  former, 
we  know  that  he  was  a  Macedonian  of  Thessalonica,  one  of  "  Paul's  com- 
panions in  travel,"  whose  life  was  endangered  by  the  mol)  at  Ephesus,  and 
who  embarked  with  S.  Paul  at  Caesarea  when  he  set  sail  from  Rome.  The 
other,  Epaphras,  was  a  Colossian,  who  must  not  be  identified  with  the  Philip- 
pian  Epaphroditus,  another  of  S.  Paul's  fellow-labourers  during  this  time.  It 
is  not  easy  to  say  in  what  exact  sense  these  two  disciples  were  peculiarly 
fellow-prisoners  of  S.  Panl.  Perhaps  it  only  implies  that  they  dwelt  in  liis 
house,  which  was  also  his  prison. 

'  But  of  all  the  disciples  now  ministering  to  S.  Paul  at  Borne,  none  has  a 
greater  interest  tlian  the  fugitive  Asiatic  slave  Onesimus.  He  belonged  to  a 
Christian  named  Philemon,  a  member  of  the  Colossian  Church.  But  he  had 
robbed  his  master,  and  fled  from  ColosJ5e,  and  at  last  found  his  way  to  Kome. 
Here  he  was  converted  to  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  had  confessed  to  S.  Paul 
his  sins  against  his  master.' — Conyheare  and  Howson,  'Life  of  S.  Paul.' 

'  Rome  contained  on  the  same  day  within  her  walls  such  men  as  Sophonius 
Tig(dlinu9,  Nero,  Seneca,  Thrasea,  Pactus,  and  Paul  of  Tarsus  ;  gradations  of 
human  nature,  from  the  devilish  worshipper  of  sensuality  to  the  worshipper 
of  the  Ideal  in  the  crown  of  thorns.  They  mi<:ht  have  trodden  the  paveuuMit 
of  the  Forum  at  the  same  moment.  And  wliilc  the  court  Epicureans,  wlio 
made  beauty  as  independent  of  morality  as  a  later  age  would  liave  made 
religious  faith  indei)endent  of  reason,  held  their  wild  revels  on  the  Palatine, 
in  the  Ghetto  of  that  time  walked  the  poor  tent-maker  from  Cilicia,  look- 
ing comi)assionately  on  these  orgies  of  the  flesh— for  he  felt  their  miglit 
in  his  own  frame— and  absorbed  in  the  great  mystery  of  salvation,  tlie  anni- 
hilation of  sin,  and  the  reunion  of  erring  mankind  to  a  spiritual  body  in  the 
true  ideivl  of  lieauty,  the  First-born  of  the  creation.'— T'^A;^»r  Rydberg. 

A  fountain  in  the  crypt  is  shown,  as  having  miraculously  sprung 
up  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  S.  Paul,  that  he  might  have  where- 
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withal  to  baptize  his  disciples.  At  the  end  of  the  crypt  are  some 
large  blocks  of  peperino,  said  to  be  remains  of  the  arch  erected  by 
the  senate  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian  and  destroyed  by 
Innocent  VIII.  The  remains  under  the  Palazzo  Doria  belong  to  the 
Septa  Julia,  covered  porticoes  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  people 
during  the  votings,  begun  by  Julius  Caesar  ^  and  finished  by 
Agrippa  in  27  B.C.2 

On  the  side  of  the  Via  Lata,  opposite  the  church,  is  a  quaint  little 
fountain  of  a  man  with  a  barrel,  whence  pours  the  water  ;  removed 
from  the  Corso  in  1872. 

Far  along  the  right  side  of  the  Corso  now  extends  the  fagade  of 
the  immense  and  beautifully- kept  Palazzo  Doria,  built  by  Valvas- 
sori  (the  front  towards  the  Collegio  Romano  being  by  Pietro  da 
Cortona,  and  that  towards  the  Piazza  Venezia  by  Amati). 

'  The  Doria  Palace  is  almost  two-thirds  the  size  of  S.  Peter's,  and  within  the 
ground  plan  of  S.  Peter's  the  Colisenm  could  stand.  It  used  to  be  &iid  that  a 
thousand  persons  lived  under  the  roof  outside  of  the  gallery  and  the  private 
apartments,  which  alone  surpass  in  extent  the  majority  of  rc.yal  residences. 
.  .  .  One  often  hears  foreiy u  visitoi-s,  ignonsnt  of  the  real  size  of  palaces  in 
Rome,  observe  with  contempt,  that  the  Rom.'.n  princes  let  their  pal:ices.  It 
would  he  more  reasonalile  to  inquire  wlivt  use  could  be  made  of  such  Ituildinys 
if  they  were  not  let,  or  how  any  family  could  be  expected  to  inhabit  a  thou- 
sand rooms.' — F.  Marion  Crawford. 

The  Picture  Gallery  (open  on  Mondays  and  Fridays  from  10  to 
2 — on  fasts  the  day  following)  is  reached  from  the  Piazza  del 
CoUegio  Romano,  at  the  back  of  the  palace,  and  is  on  the  primo 
piano.  It  contains  a  few  fine  works,  partly  collected  by  Olympia 
Maidalchini,  partly  acquired  in  the  time  of  the  great  Andrea  Doria, 
and  brought  to  Rome  from  Genoa.  Amongst  the  gems  of  the 
collection,  but  removed  to  the  private  apartments,  are — 

Seba-stlauo  del  Pioiubo.  (Celebrated  for  his  power  of  making  use 
of  all  the  tints  of  the  same  colour,  which  is  especially  shown  in  this 
picture.)    Portrait  of  Andrea  Doria. 

A  portrait  by  Bronzino  is  said  to  represent  Gianetto  Dorin. 

The  pictures  are  ill  restored.  Following  the  galleries,  we  may 
notice : — 

Algardi.  Bust  of  Olympia  Maidalchini  Pamfili,  the  sister-iu-law  of 
Innocent  X.,  who  ruled  Rome  in  his  time,  and  built  the  Villa  Doria 
Pamfili  for  her  son. 

196.  Holbein?    Portrait  <.f  a  man  holding  a  carnation  (1545). 

^i.  Holbein?    Female  Portmit. 

*68.  Clatide  Lorraine.    The  ilill. 

'  The  foreground  of  the  picture  of  "  The  3Iill  "  is  a  piece  of  very  lovely  and 
perfect  forest  scenery,  with  a  dance  of  peasivnts  by  a  brook-side  ;  quite  enoua  h 
subject  to  form,  in  the  hands  of  a  muster,  an  impressive  and  cousplete  picture. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  brook,  however,  we  have  a  piece  of  pastoral  life  ;  a 
man  with  some  bulls  and  uoats  tumbling;"  head  foremost  into  the  water,  owing 
to  some  sudden  paralytic  affection  of  all  their  legs.  Even  this  group  is  one 
too  many  :  the  shepherd  had  no  business  to  drive  his  flock  so  near  the  dancers, 
and  the  dancers  will  certainly  fiighten  the  cattle.  But  when  we  look  further 
into  the  picture,  our  feelings  receive  a  sudden  and  violent  shock,  by  the  un- 

»  Cicero,  Ad  Att.  v.  16.  *  Dion  Cass.  liii.  £3. 
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expected  appearance,  amidst  things  pastoral  and  masical,  of  the  military  ;  a 
number  of  Roman  soldiers  riding-  in  on  hobby-horses,  with  a  leader  on  foot, 
apparently  eucouraoiuo-  them  to  make  an  immediate  and  decisive  change  on 
the  musicians.  Beyond  the  soldiers  is  a  circular  temple,  in  exceedingly  bad 
repair  ;  and  close  beside  it,  built  against  its  very  walls,  a  neat  water-mill  in 
full  work  ;  by  the  mill  flows  a  large  river  with  a  weir  across  it.  .  .  .  At  an 
inconvenient  distance  from  the  water-side  stands  a  city,  composed  of  twenty- 
five  round  towers  and  a  pyramid.  Beyond  the  city  is  a  handsome  bridge  ; 
beyond  the  bridge,  part  of  the  Campagna,  with  fragments  of  aqueducts ; 
beyond  the  Campagna  the  chain  of  the  Alps;  on  the  left,  the  cascades  of 
Tivoli. 

'  This  is  a  fair  example  of  what  is  commonly  called  an  "  ideal  "  landscape  : 
i.e.  a  group  of  the  artist's  studies  from  nature,  individually  spoiled,  selected 
witli  such  opposition  of  character  as  may  ensure  their  neutralising  each 
other's  effect,  and  united  with  sufficient  unnatural ne.ss  and  violence  of  associa- 
tion to  ensure  their  producing  a  general  sensation  of  the  impossible.' — Ruskin's 
'  Modet-n  Painters.^ 

'  Many  painters  take  a  particular  spot  and  sketch  it  to  perfection  ;  but 
Claude  was  convinced  that  taking  nature  as  he  found  it  seldom  produced 
beauty.  Neither  did  he  like  exhibiting  in  his  pictures  accidents  of  nature. 
He  professed  to  portray  the  style  of  general  nature,  and  so  his  pictures  were 
a  composition  of  the  various  drafts  which  he  had  previously  made  from 
beautiful  scenes  and  prospects.'— 5'ir  J.  Reynolds. 

78.  Annibale  Caracci.    Assumption.    A  lunette. 

72.  Claude  Lorraine.  Landscape,  with  3Iercnry  stealing  the  oxen  of 
Apollo. 

134.  Stefano  di  Giovanni.    Marriage  of  the  Virgin. 

Bernini.     Bust  of  Innocent  X.  (with  whose  wealth  this  palace  was 
built),  in  porphyry,  with  a  bronze  head. 

403.  Raffaelle.  '  Bartoio  and  Baldo  '—the  Venetians  Beazzano  and  Nava- 
srero,  painted  in  Rome,  April  1516.^ 

118.  Velasquez.  Portrait  of  Innocent  X.— Gio  Battista  Pamfili  (1644-45) — 
'  I'uomo  dair  aspetto  tetrice  e  saturnino,'  as  Giovanni  Giustini  ini, 
the  Venetian  ambassador,  wrote  of  him.  '  Un  Papa  buono  per  le 
donne,'  is  the  description  of  Cardinil  Francesco  Bvrberini.  The 
letter  in  the  Pope's  hand  is  signed  Diego  di  Velasquez.  This  is  the 
finest  portrait  in  Rome. 

386.  Titian?    Portrait. 

116.  Ignoto.    Niccolaus  Macciavellus,  Historiar  Scriptor. 

Sala  II.  is  decorated  with  mirrors,  and  statues  of  no  especial 
merit.  Hence  four  rooms,  with  indifferent  pictures,  lead  to  a 
Cabinet  containing  busts  of  Philippo,  Prince  Doria,  his  wife  (Lady 
Mary  Talbot),  and  her  sister  Gwendolen,  the  saintly  Princess 
Borghese.     Returning  we  enter 

.S-aZa  III.— 

439.  Andrea  del  Sarto.    The  Virgin  and  Child  and  S.  Giovanni.    A  good 

picture,  badly  retouched  and  areyed. 
161.  Garofalo  (1519).    The  Meetin<j-  of  Mary  and  Elizabeth. 
296.  Guido  Reni.    Madonna  and  Sleeping  Child. 

The  Great  Hall  contains  in  the  centre  a  Centaur  in  rosso-antico, 
found  in  the  villa  of  Pompey  at  Albano.  On  the  walls  hang 
four  fine  tapestries.  Round  the  walls  are  four  sarcophagi,  with 
reliefs  of  the  Hunt  of  Meleager,  the  story  of  Marsyas,  Endymion 

"  Letter  of  Bembo  to  Cardinal  Dovizio  da  Bibbieua,  referring  to  the 
presence  of  the  two  Venetians  in  Rome. 
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and  Diana,  and  a  Bacchic  procession.     Of  two  ancient  circular 
altars,  one  serves  as  the  pedestal  of  a  bearded  archaic  Dionysos. 
Notice  sixteenth  century  mantelpiece  and  fireplace ;    a  porphyry 
vase. 
Sala  IV. 

173.  Quentin  Matsys.    The  Misers. 

231.  Rvbens.    Portrait  of  a  Franciscan  Monk  who  was  confessor   to  the 
artist. 

388.  Tltlau.    The  Daughter  of  Herodlas.— "A  beautiful  woman,  of 
indescribable  charm— one  of  Titian's  most  charming  crea- 
tions."— Morelli. 
A  orand  bust  of  Andrea  Doria. 

153.  A  Flemisl)  copy  of  an  original  by  GiuLio  Romano,  representing-  Joanna 
of  Arragon.    Another  is  in  the  Louvre. 

422.  Garofalo  (Ascribed  to  L'Ortolano).    The  Nativity— a  beautiful  picture. 

Opposite  the  Palazzo  Doria  is  the  Palazzo  Salviati  (Borghese) 
where  Cardinal  de  Bernis,  the  favourite  of  Madame  du  Barri,  held 
his  court,  and  received  'Mesdames' — Tantes  du  Eoi — when  they 
fled  from  the  Chateau  de  Bellevue  at  the  Great  Kevolution.  The 
next  two  streets  on  the  left  lead  into  the  long  narrow  square, 
Piazza  Santi  Apostoli  (where  General  Oudinot  returned  public  thanks 
after  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  French,  June  29,  1849),  containing 
several  handsome  palaces.  That  on  the  right  is  the  Palazzo  Odes- 
calchi,^  built  by  Bernini,  in  16G0,  for  Cardinal  Fabio  Chigi,  to  whose 
family  it  formerly  belonged.  It  has  some  fine  painted  and  carved 
wooden  ceilings.  This  palace  is  supposed  to  be  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  latest  miracles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  Princess 
Odescalchi  had  long  been  bedridden,  and  was  apparently  dying 
of  a  hopeless  disease,  when,  while  her  family  were  watching  what 
they  considered  her  last  moments,  the  Pope  (Pius  IX.)  sent,  by  the 
hands  of  a  nun,  a  little  loaf  {panetello),  which  he  desired  her  to 
swallow.  With  terrible  effort  the  sick  woman  obeyed,  and  was 
immediately  healed,  and  on  the  following  day  the  astonished 
Romans  saw  her  go  in  person  to  the  Pope,  at  the  Vatican,  to  return 
thanks  for  her  restoration  ! 

The  great  building  at  the  end  of  the  square  is  the  Palazzo  Valen- 
tini  (1585),  now  the  Prefettura,  which  once  contained  a  collection 
of  antiquities.  In  the  courtyard  were  a  number  of  curious  heads  of 
animals,  now  in  the  Museo  delle  Terme.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the 
Temple  of  Trajan,  heading  that  emperor's  Forum. 

Near  this,  on  the  left,  but  separated  from  the  Piazza  S.  Apostoli  by 
a  courtyard,  stands  the  vast  Palazzo  Colonna,  begun  in  the  fifteenth 
century  by  Martin  V.,  and  continued  at  various  later  periods. 
Martin  V.  resided  here  with  his  kindred,  considering  the  Colonna 
Palace  more  secure  than  the  Vatican.  The  people  tried  to  force 
his  successor  (Eugenius  IV.)  to  live  here  also.  Julius  II.  at  one 
time  made  the  palace  his  residence,  and  also  Cardinal  (afterwards 
San  Carlo)  Borromeo.  Part  of  it  is  now  a  residence  for  French 
ambassadors.     The  palace  is  built  near  the   site  of  the  ancient 


1  The  flank  of  the  P.  Odescalchi  fciciug  P.  Doria  is  modern. 
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fortress  of  the  Colonna  family — so  celebrated  in  mediaeval  warfare 
with  the  Orsini  and  Caetani — of  which  one  lofty  tower  still  remains 
standing  in  the  Via  Nazionale,  adjoining.  It  is  held  by  some  that 
the  family  took  its  name  from  the  neighbouring  Column  of  Trajan — 
La  Colonna. 

The  Gallery,  shown  from  11  to  3  on  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays, 
can  only  now  be  entered  at  No.  17  Via  della  Pilotta — the  pictur- 
esque street  at  the  back  of  the  palace.  Hence  you  at  once 
reach  the  Great  Hall,  a  truly  grand  room,  hung  with  mirrors  and 
painted  with  flowers  by  Mario  dc^  Fiori,  and  with  genii  by  Maratta. 
The  statues  here  are  unimportant.  The  ceiling  is  adorned  with 
paintings,  by  Coli  and  Gherardi,  illustrating  the  battle  of  Lepanto, 
Oct.  8,  1571,  which  Marc- Antonio  Colonna  assisted  in  gaining.  The 
best  pictures  are  the  family  portraits:  Federigo  Colonna,  Suster- 
maniis ;  Don  Carlo  Colonna,  Vandi/ke ;  Card,  Pompeio  Colonna, 
Lorenzo  Lotto ;  Vittoria  Colonna,  Muziano  ;  Lucrezia  Colonna,  Van- 
dyke (the  best  work  of  the  artist  in  Rome)  ;  Pompeio  Colonna, 
Agostino  Caracci  ;  Giacomo  Sciarra  Colonna,  Gioryione  (?).  We  may 
also  notice  an  extraordinary  picture  of  the  Madonna  rescuing  a 
child  from  a  demon,  by  Niccolb  d'  Alitnno.  Near  the  entrance  are 
some  glorious  old  cabinets,  inlaid  with  ivory  and  lapis-lazuli.  On 
the  steps  leading  to  the  upper  end  of  the  hall  is  a  bomb  left  on  the 
spot  where  it  fell  during  the  siege  of  Rome  in  1848.  A  grand 
reception  held  here  in  1902  was  regarded  as  the  finest  function  of 
its  kind  seen  in  Rome  since  1870. 

'  The  Giilleria  is  itself  too  brilliiint  a  picture  for  the  pictures  which  it  con- 
tains.'—-Fonj/<A. 

From  the  lower  end  of  the  Great  Hall,  on  the  right,  we  enter — 
The  1st  Room.     The  ceiling  has  a  fresco,  by  Battoni  and  Luti,  of 
the  apotheosis  of  Martin  V.  (Oddone  Colonna,  1417-24) — the  Colon- 
nesi  rise  from  the  grave  bearing  the  column,  the  heraldic  badge  of 
their  race.     The  pictures  include — 

Paolo  Veronese.  A  portrait. 
Holbein.  Loron/o  Colouua. 
A7in.  Caracci.    Peasiiut  dininu. 

Titian.  Oimphrio  Paviuio.    (Tlie  Vatican  Librarian:  but  the  iuscrii)tion  is 
not  genuine.) 
Giov.  Bellini  ?    S.  Bernard. 

The  3rd  Room  has  an  interesting  collection  of  the  early  schools, 
including  Madonnas  of  Filippo  Lippi,  Luca  Lonqhi,  Botticelli,  Gentile 
da  Fahriano  (?),  Innocenzo  da  Imola  ;  a  curious  Crucifixion,  by  Jacopo 
d'Avanzo;  and  a  portrait  of  a  boy  by  Giovanni  Sanzio,  father  of 
Raffaelle. 

These  lead  into  a  gloomy  old  hall,  containing  the  family  dais, 
and  hung  with  decaying  Colonna  portraits.  Then  come  three  rooms 
covered  with  tapestries,  the  last  containing  a  pretty  statue  of  a  girl, 
not  often  shown,  sometimes  called  Niobe. 
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(Through  the  palace  access  may  be  obtained  to  the  beautiful 
Colonna  Gardens  (Baths  of  Constantine)  ;  but  as  they  are  generally 
visited  from  the  Quirinal  they  will  be  noticed  in  the  description 
of  the  hill.) 

♦On  parle  d'un  Pierre  Colonna,  d^pouill^  de  tons  ses  biens  en  1100  par  le 
pape  Pascal  II.  II  fallait  que  la  faiuillo,  fut  deja  passablement  ancienne,  car 
les  grandes  fortunes  ne  s'elevaut  pas  en  uu  pm:'— About. 

'  Si'l  n'etoit  le  different  des  Ursins  et  do  Colounois  [Orsini  and  Colonna]  la 
terra  de  I'Eylise  seroit  la  plus  heureuse  ha])itation  pour  les  subjects,  qui  soit 
en  tout  le  u\oiuie:— Philippe  de  Comines,  1500. 

'  Gloriosa  Colonna,  in  cui  s'  appoggia 
Nostra  speranza,  e  '1  gran  nome  latino, 
Ch'  aucor  non  torse  dal  vero  cammino 
L'  ira  di  Giove  per  ventosa  pioggia.' 

—  Petrarca,  Sonetto  x. 

Adjoining  the  Palazzo  Colonna  is  the  Church  of  the  Santi  Apostoli, 
founded  in  560,  rebuilt  by  Martin  V.  in  1420,  and  modernised,  c.  1602, 
by  Fontana.  The  facade  is  by  Meo  del  Caprino.  The  Barocco 
portico  (1720),  in  two  storeys,  contains  a  magnificent  bas-relief  of 
an  eagle  and  an  oak-wreath  (frequently  copied  and  introduced  in 
architectural  designs),  brought  from  the  Forum  of  Trajan. 

Beneath  the  eagle  is  a  much-perished  thirteenth-century  lion — 
'  opus  magistri  Vassallecti ' — removed,  since  1870,  from  the  front 
of  the  church  toward  the  piazza.  The  famous  calix  marmoreus — a 
vase  mentioned  in  the  Bull  of  John  III.,  a.d.  570,  by  which  the 
boundary -line  of  the  parish  was  formerly  determined — has  been 
removed  to  the  Baths  of  Diocletian.  Also  in  the  portico  is  a 
monument,  by  Canova,  to  Volpato  the  Venetian  engraver.  The 
church  is  the  burial-place  of  the  house  of  Colonna.  Over  the 
sacristy  door  is  the  tomb  of  Pope  Clement  XIV.  (Giov.  Antonio 
Ganganelli,  1769-74),  also  by  Canova,  executed  in  his  twenty-fifth 
year.  Clement  XIV.  was  the  last  Pope  who  took  part  in  the  public 
procession  of  the  '  cavalcata '  from  the  Quirinal  to  the  Lateran 
(Nov.  26,  1769),  riding,  as  Popes  had  always  done  hitherto,  upon  a 
white  palfrey,  covered  with  a  crimson  velvet  gold-embroidered 
saddle-cloth,  led  by  the  representative  Colonna.  He  was  supposed  to 
have  died  from  poison  administered  by  the  Jesuits  (Sept.  30,  1774). 

'  The  nature  of  the  Pope's  illness,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  his  death, 
make  every  one  believe  it  could  not  be  uxt\\m\.'—  Cardinal  de  Bemis. 

'  Mori  Clemente,  e  il  suo  morir  fatale 
Fa  imprimerci  nel  cuore  alto  spaveuto 
Che  nel  trasse  al  lugubre  funerale 
D'  occulta  man  venefico  ardimento.' 

— Contemporary  Verses. 

Until  removed  to  Florence  Michelangelo's  remains  were  buried 
here,  he  having  died  hard  by,  in  this  parish,  Feb.  17,  1564. 
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'  La  mort  de  Cl^meut  XIV.  est  du  22  Septembre  1774.  A  cette  6poque, 
AlpLonse  de  Liguoii  6Uut  eveque  de  S;uiite-A'4;itlie  des  Goths,  au  voyauine 
de  Naples.  Le  22  Septembre,  an  matin,  revSque  tomba  dans  une  e.sp6ce  de 
somujeil  l^thari^ique  apr^s  avoir  dit  la  inesse,  et,  pendant  vin<4t-qnatve  hcnres, 
il  denieura  sans  niouvenient  dans  son  fauteuil.  Ses  serviteurs  s'^tonnaut  de 
cet  etat,  le  lendemain,  avec  Ini  :  "  Vons  ne  savez  pas,"  lenr  dit-il,  "  qne  j'ai 
assiste  le  papc  que  vient  de  nioiirir."  Pen  apr^s,  la  nouvelle  du  d^c^s  de 
Clement  arriva  i  Sainte  Agatha.'— Goumerie,  '  Chretienne,'  ii.  362. 

In  1873  the  traditional  grave  of  S.  Philip  and  S.  James  the  Less 
(the  '  Apostoli '  to  whom  this  church  is  dedicated),  was  opened  during 
its  restoration.  Two  bodies  were  found,  enclosed  in  a  sarcophagus, 
of  translucent  marble,  and  have  been  duly  enshrined,^ 

In  the  choir  are  two  beautiful  monuments  of  the  fifteenth 
century  ;  on  the  left  is  that  with  an  admirable  portrait-statue 
to  Piero  Riario,  the  profligate  and  luxurious  nephew  of  Sixtus  IV, , 
ob.  1474,  made  cardinal  at  twenty-five,  who  flaunted  his  mistresses 
in  attire  of  such  costliness  that  even  their  slippers  were  em- 
broidered with  pearls.  On  the  right  is  the  monument,  with  a 
portrait,  of  Cardinal  Raffaello  Riario,  and  beneath  it  the  tomb 
of  Giraud  Auseduno,  who  married  a  niece  of  Pope  Julius  II.  and 
was  maitre-d'hotel  (' familiae  praefectus')  to  Charles  VIII.  and 
Louis  XII.  of  France.  The  tomb  of  Cardinal  Bessarion  was  re- 
moved from  the  church  in  1702  to  the  cloisters  of  the  adjoining 
Convent,  which  is  the  residence  of  the  General  of  the  Order  of 
*  Minori  Conventuali '  (Black  Friars).  The  altarpiece,  by  Muratori, 
represents  the  martyrdom  of  SS.  Philip  and  James. 

Against  the  second  pillar  on  the  right  is  a  monument  to  the 
heart  of  Maria  Clementina  Sobieski  (buried  in  S.  Peter's),  wife  of 
James  III.,  called  the  Old  Pretender,  as  is  shown  by  the  inscription, 
'  Hie  Clementinae  remanent  praecordia,  nam  cor  coelestis  fecit  ne 
superesset  amor.' 

'  Le  i"oi  d'Angleterre  est  d^vot  a  I'exces  ;  sa  matinee  se  passe  en  priferes  aux 
Saints- Apotres,  pres  du  tombeau  de  sa  iemme.'—De  Brasses,  1739. 

Here  also  the  'Old  Pretender'  (Chevalier  de  S.  George)  himself 
lay  in  state  for  five  days,  crowned,  sceptred,  and  in  royal  robes, 
under  a  canopy  inscribed — '  Jacobus,  Magnae  Britanniae  Rex,  Anno 
MDCCLXVI.' 

In  1552  the  church  was  remarkable  for  the  sermons  of  the  monk 
Felix  Peretti,  afterwards  Sixtus  V. 

'  Suivant  un  mannscrit  de  la  bibliothfeque  Alfleii,  un  jour,  pendant  qu'il 
etait  dans  la  chaire  des  Saints-Apotres,  un  billet  cachet^  lui  fut  remis  ;  Frere 
F61ix  I'ouvre  et  y  lit,  en  face  d'un  certain  nombre  de  propositions  que  Ton 
disait  etre  extraites  de  ses  discours,  ce  mot  ecrit  en  <>  ros  caract^res  :  Mentiris 
(tu  mens).  Le  foui>ueux  orateur  eut  peine  k  contenir  son  Amotion  :  il  termina 
son  sermon  en  quelques  paroles,  et  courut  au  palals  de  I'lnquisition  presenter 
le  billet  mysterieux  et  demander  qu'on  examin4t  scrupuleusement  sa  doctrine. 
Cet  examen  lui  fut  favorable,  et  il  lui  valut  Tamiti^  du  grand  inquisiteur, 
Michel  Ghislieri,  qui  comi)rit  aussitot  tout  le  parti  qu'on  pouvait  tirer  d'un 
homme  dont  les  moindres  actions  etaient  emprcintes  d'lme  in^branlable  force 
de  caract^re.' — Gournerie. 


1  At  Rome  especially,  it  is  always  well  to  remember  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Invocation  and  intercession  of  saints  only  dates  from  the  fourth  century. 
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In  this  church  is  buried  the  young  Countess  Savorelli,  the  story 
of  whose  love,  misfortunes,  and  death  has  been  celebrated  by 
About,  under  the  name  of  Tolla  (the  Lello  of  the  story  having  been 
one  of  the  Doria-Pamfili  family). 

'  The  conveut  which  Tollii  had  sanctified  by  her  death  sent  three  embassies 
in  tnrn  to  beg-  to  preserve  her  relics :  already  tlie  people  spoke  of  her  as 
a  saint.  But  Count  Feraldi  (Savorelli)  considered  that  it  was  due  to  his 
honour  and  to  his  vengeance  to  bear  her  remains  with  pomp  to  the  tomb  of 
his  family.  He  had  sufficient  influence  to  obtain  that  for  which  permission  is 
not  i>ranted  once  in  ten  years — the  right  of  transporting  her  uncovered,  u])on 
a  bed  of  white  velvet,  and  of  sparing  her  the  horrors  of  a  coffin.  The  beloved 
remains  were  wrapped  in  the  white  muslin  robe  which  she  wore  in  the 
garden  on  the  day  when  she  exchanged  her  sweet  vows  with  Lello.  The 
Marchesa  Trasimeni,  ill  and  wasted  as  she  was,  came  lierself  to  arrange  her 
hair  in  the  manner  she  loved.  Every  garden  in  Rome  despoiled  itself  to  send 
her  its  flowers ;  it  was  only  necessary  to  choose.  The  funeral  procession 
quitted  the  church  of  S.  Antonio  Abbate  on  Thursday  evening  at  7.30  for  the 
Santi  Apostoli,  where  the  Feraldi  are  buried.  The  body  was  preceded  by  a 
long  file  of  the  black  and  white  confraternities,  each  bearing  its  banner. 
The  red  light  of  the  torches  played  upon  the  countenance  of  the  beautiful 
dead,  and  seemed  to  animate  her  afresh.  The  piazza  was  filled  with  a  dense 
and  closely  packed  but  dumb  crowd  ;  no  discordant  sound  troubled  the  grief 
of  the  relations  and  friends  of  Tolla,  who  wept  together  at  the  Palazzo 
Feraldi.  ... 

'  The  Church  of  the  Apostoli  and  the  tomb  of  the  poor  loving  girl  become 
at  certain  days  of  the  year  an  object  of  pilgrimage,  and  more  than  one  young- 
Koman  maiden  adds  to  her  evening  litany  the  words,  "  S.  Tolla,  virgin  and 
martyr,  pray  for  us."  ' — About. 

The  two  columns  of  alabaster  in  the  Odescalchi  chapel  came  in 
1728  from  the  House  of  Augustus  on  the  Palatine. 

Just  beyond  the  church  is  the  Palazzo  Muti-Pappazzuri  or 
Savorelli,  now  Balestra,  the  home  of  Tolla  ('  Palazzo  Feraldi '),  The 
palace,  rented  for  them  by  the  Pope,  was  the  Roman  residence  of 
the  Stuart  princes.  Here  Clementina  Sobieski  died  in  the  habit  of 
a  Dominican  nun,  and  lay  in  state  (Jan.  22,  1735)  '  upon  royal  robes 
with  a  royal  crown,'  and  was  carried  hence  with  royal  pomp  to 
S.  Peter's.  James  III.,  called  the  'Old  Pretender,'  also  died  here  in 
1766.  His  eldest  son,  Prince  Charles  Edward,  the  '  Young  Pre- 
tender,' also  died  Jan.  31,  1788,  in  the  arms  of  his  daughter  by  Miss 
Walkenshaw  (Duchess  of  Albany),  in  the  house  where  he  had  been 
born  on  New  Year's  Eve,  1720,  amid  tumultuous  rejoicings.  The 
palace  was  built  by  De  Rossi,  a  scholar  of  Bernini. 

'  The  cannon  of  S.  Angelo  thundered  in  his  honour.  A  new  star  was  said  to 
appear  in  the  heavens  that  night  to  hail  him.  The  Pope  provided  the  baby- 
linen  to  the  value  of  6000  scudi.  The  Sacred  College  and  the  Spanish  court 
came  with  their  liberal  offerings  of  gold.  He  was  baptized  by  the  names  of 
Charles  Edward  Louis  Cusimir.'— Dublin  Reviexo,  p.  245. 

In  the  lifetime  of  Charles  Edward  it  used  to  be  high  treason  for 
any  British  subject  to  enter  Palazzo  Savorelli.  Cardinal  York  used 
to  drive  hither  from  Albano  with  four  horses,  full  gallop,  attended 
by  running  footmen,  who  were  so  active  and  well-trained  that  they 
could  tire  out  the  fleetest  horse.^     Sir  Horace  Mann  mentions  in  one 

>  Silvagni. 
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of  his  letters  (May  2,  1772)  that  the  Romans  used  to  call  the  wife 
of  Charles  Edward  '  Rogina  apostolorum,''  from  the  situation  of  her 
palace.^  The  Palazzo  has  buried  the  site  of  the  central  office  of 
the  Roman  Vigiles  or  firemen.  It  was  discovered  under  the  palace 
in  1644,  and  consisted  of  huge  walls  with  mosaic  pavements  and 
statues.  There  were  seven  main  barracks  {stationes]  and  seven 
offshoots  (excubitoria)  of  the  fire  brigade  in  Augustan  Rome  {cohortcs 
vigilum). 

Returning  to  the  Corso,  we  pass  (right)  Palazzo  Bonaparte  (for- 
merly Rinuccini),  built  by  Giovanni  del  Rossi  in  IGGO.  There  is  a 
gigantic  statue  of  Napoleon  I.  opposite  the  foot  of  the  staircase. 
Here  Letizia  Bonaparte  —  '  Madame  Mere' — the  mother  of  Napoleon 
I.,  three  kings  and  a  queen,  lived  in  dignified  simplicity,  and  died 
February  2,  183G.  When  she  was  dying,  the  porter,  for  a  fee  of 
one  scudo,  used  to  let  people  in  to  look  at  her  through  the  crevices 
of  a  screen,^  The  Roman  Princes  Bonaparte  represent  the  fusion 
of  the  two  lines  of  Joseph  and  Lucien,  brothers  of  Napoleon  I.  The 
recent  head  of  the  family  was  Cardinal  Lucien-Louis  Bonaparte, 
son  of  Prince  Charles  (son  of  Lucien)  and  of  Princess  Z^naide, 
daughter  of  King  Joseph  of  Spain.  His  only  surviving  brother  is 
Prince  Charles. 

This  palace  forms  one  corner  of  the  Piazza  di  Venezia,  which 
contains  the  ancient  castellated  Palace  of  the  Republic  of  Venice, 
erected  in  1455  by  Meo  del  Caprino  and  Giacomo  di  Pietrasanta, 
with  materials  plundered  from  the  Coliseum  (fine  court).  It  was 
built  for  the  firm,  sagacious,  and  merciful  Pope  Paul  (Barbo)  II., 
who  was  of  Venetian  birth.  ^  He  built  it  when  cardinal,  and  con- 
tinued after  his  election  to  make  it  his  chief  residence  in  preference 
to  the  Vatican,  The  Capitoline  Museum  owes  its  best  bronzes  to 
the  collection  formed  here  by  him.  On  the  ruin  of  the  Republic  the 
palace  fell  into  the  hands  of  Austria,  and  is  still  the  residence  of 
the  Austrian  ambassador,  to  whom  it  was  specially  reserved  on  the 
cession  of  Venice  to  Italy.  The  projecting  wing,  or  Palazzetto,  is 
(1905)  condemned  to  be  removed. 

Opposite  this,  between  it  and  Trajan's  Column  (destroyed  1902), 
on  a  line  with  the  Corso,  stood  the  Palazzo  Torlonia  (formerly 
Frangipani),  built  by  Fontana  in  1650  for  the  Bolognetti  family. 
The  family  of  Torlonia  was  founded  by  Giovanni,  mercer  and 
draper,  born  in  1754.  He  rose  as  a  banker  under  Pius  VI.  and  VII., 
was  created  marquis,  prince,  and  duke,  and  united  his  sons  and 
daughters  with  princely  families.  His  present  representative  owns 
the  Villa  Albani  and  almost  every  alternate  estate  in  the  Campagna. 

•  Queen  Louisa,  couiuieuior.ited  by  Burns  in  the  "  Bonuy  Lass  o'  AlbJiuy." 

2  The  proclamntion  of  J;imcs  III.  cxliihited  at  the  m.'irket-cross  of  Edin- 
burgh in  '46,  his  shoe-buckles,  and  the  cou)nmuion  phite  of  Cardinal  York, 
are  preserved  a,t  the  Scotch  CoIle<ie  in  Via  Quattro  Fontane. 

3  Dr.  Wcllesley's  Reiuinisoences. 

*  Aliis,  he  built  it  with  the  spoils  of  the  temple  of  Claudius  on  the  Coolian, 
of  tlie  Coliseum,  of  a  temph;  near  S.  Maria  in  Cosnicdin.  of  tlie  tomlis  of  the 
Via  Flaminia,  of  the  Septa  Julia,  and  other  ancient  buildinii-s. 
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'Xobility  is  certainly  more  the  fruit  of  wealth  in  Italy  than  in  Enuland. 
Here,  where  a  title  and  estate  are  sold  together,  a  man  who  can  buy  the  one 
secures  the  other.  From  the  station  of  a  lacquey,  an  Italian  who  can  amass 
riches  may  rise  to  that  of  duke.  Thus,  Torlonia,  the  Roman  banker,  who 
lturch^vsed  the  title  and  estate  of  the  Duca  di  Bracciano,  fitted  up  the  '•  Palazzo 
Xuovo  di  Torlonia  "  with  all  the  magnificence  that  wealth  commands,  and  a 
marble  iiallery,  with  its  polished  floors,  modern  statues,  painted  ceilings,  and 
Liilded  furniture,  far  outshines  the  faded  splendour  of  the  halls  of  the  old 
Roman  nobility.' — Eaton's  '  Rome.' 

'  Un  ancien  domestique  de  place,  devenu  speculateur  et  banquier,  achete  un 
niarquisat,  puis  une  principautfe.  II  cree  un  majorat  pour  son  fils  alne  et  une 
seconde  yenilure  en  faveur  de  I'autre.  L'un  epouse  une  Sforza-Cesariui  et 
luarie  ses  deux  fils  a  une  Cluyi  et  une  liuspoli  :  Fautre  obtient  pour  femme 
une  Colouna-Doria.  C'cst  ainsi  que  la  famille  Torlouia,  par  la  puissance  de 
I'argent  et  la  faveur  du  siint-pere,  s'est  61evee  presque  subitement  a  la 
hauteur  des  plus  g^randes  maisons  uepotiques  et  feodales.'— ^?>oi«^ 

The  site  is  now  occupied  by  a  new  hotel  and  shops  raised  in 
symmetrical  imitation  of  the  Palazzo  Venezia  in  order  to  let  Sacconi's 
monument  of  Victor  Emmanuel  command  the  Corso. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  antiquities  preserved  in  this  palace 
was  a  bas-relief,  representing  a  combat  between  men  and  animals, 
brought  hither  from  the  Palazzo  Orsini.  and  probably  portraying 
•  he  famous  dedication  of  the  theatre  of  Marcellus  on  that  site, 
elebrated  by  the  slaughter  of  six  hundred  animals.  A  handsome 
-uite  of  rooms,  bequeathed  to  the  town  by  Don  Giovanni  Torlonia, 
was  open  to  the  public  on  certain  days. 

The  end  of  the  Corso — narrowed  by  the  projecting  wing  of  the 
Venetian  Palace — was  known  as  the  Bipresa  del  Barberi,  because 
there  the  horses  which  ran  in  the  races  during  the  Carnival  were 
caught  in  large  folds  of  drapery  let  down  across  the  street  to 
prevent  their  dashing  themselves  to  pieces  against  the  opposite 
wall.  The  sacrifice  of  the  wing  of  this  grand  historic  palace  is 
contemplated  in  order  to  allow  a  better  view  of  the  pretentious 
monument  to  Victor  Emmanuel,  to  obtain  a  site  for  which  the 
tower  of  Paul  II.,  the  noblest  ornament  of  the  Corso,  was  pulled 
down  several  years  ago. 

Close  to  the  end  of  the  street,  formerly  built  into  the  wall  of  a 
house  in  the  Via  di  Marforio,  is  one  of  the  few  relics  of  republican 
times  in  the  city— a  travertine  Tomb,  bearing  an  inscription,  which 
states  that  it  was  erected  by  order  of  the  people  on  land  granted 
by  the  Senate,  '  on  account  of  his  honours  and  worth,'  to  Caius 
Publicius  Bibulus,  the  plebeian  aedile,  and  his  posterity.  Petrarch 
mentions  in  one  of  his  letters  that  he  wrote  a  sonnet  leaning 
against  this  tomb. 

The  tomb  has  a  secondary  interest  as  marking  the  commencement 
of  the  Via  Flaminia,  as  it  stood  just  outside  the  Porta  Katumena, 
of  the  Servian  Wall,  from  whence  that  road  issued.  This  gate  took 
its  name  from  a  chariot-driver,  whose  horses  ran  away  during  races 
at  Veii,  and  did  not  stop  till  they  reached  this  spot,  when  they 
upset  his  car  and  killed  him.^     There  are  remains  of  another  tomb 


1  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  viii.  i'l. 
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on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  The  Via  Flaminia,  like  the  Via 
Appia,  and  the  other  roads,  was  once  flanked  with  tombs.  In  the 
court  of  No.  18  Via  del  Ghetarello,  which  opens  out  of  the  Via  di 
Marforio  (the  ancient  Via  Lata),  are  some  remains  of  the  outer  wall 
of  the  Forum  of  Julius  Caesar,  which  formed  the  first  extension  of 
the  Forum  Ronianuiu. 

The  Via  Macel  del  Corvi,  near  this,  is  supposed  to  mark  the  site 
of  the  arch  called  Arcus  Manus  Carneae  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
Mirahilia  narrates  that  when  the  Christian  matron  Lucia  was  beaten 
by  order  of  Diocletian,  '  he  that  smote  her  was  made  stone,  but  his 
hand  remained  flesh  till  the  seventh  day,  wherefore  the  name  of 
that  place  is  called  the  Hand  of  Flesh  unto  this  day.'  In  the  Via 
Macel  dei  Corvi,  the  picturesque  house  of  Giulio  Romano  has  been 
recently  destroyed,  together  with  the  ascent  by  steps  to  the  Capitol 
from  the  Via  di  Marforio,  a  subject  well  known  to  artists. 

From  the  Ripresa  dei  Barberi,  a  street  passing  (1905)  under  a 
picturesque  and  lofty  arch  on  the  right  leads  to  the  back  of  the 
Venetian  Palace,  where  is  the  Church  of  S.  Marco,  originally  founded 
in  the  time  of  Constantine,  but  rebuilt  in  833,  and  modernised  by 
Cardinal  Quirini  in  1744.  Its  portico,  v/hich  is  lined  with  early 
Christian  inscriptions,  contains  a  fine  fifteenth- century  doorway, 
surmounted  by  a  bas-relief  figure  of  S.  Mark.  The  interior  is  in  the 
form  of  a  basilica,  its  naves  and  aisles  separated  by  twenty  beautiful 
columns  veneered  with  Sicilian  jasper,  and  ending  in  an  apse.  Much 
of  the  pavement  is  of  Opus  Alexandrinum.  The  best  pictures  are 
S.  Marco,  '  a  Pope  enthroned,  by  Carlo  Crivelli,  resembling  in  sharp- 
ness of  finish  and  individuality  the  works  of  Bartolommeo 
Vivarini,'  and  1st  altar,  r.,  a  Resurrection  by  Palma  Giovane. 

'  The  mosaics  of  S.  Marco,  executed  under  Pope  Greacory  IV.  (a.d.  827-44), 
with  all  their  splendour,  exhibit  the  utmost  poverty  of  expression.  Above 
the  tribune,  in  circular  compartments,  is  the  portrait  of  Christ  between  the 
symbols  of  the  Evangelists,  and  further  below  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  (or  two 
prophets)  with  scrolls;  within  the  tribune,  beneath  a  hand  extended  with  a 
wreath,  is  the  standing-  figure  of  Christ  with  an  open  book,  and  on  either 
side,  S.  Angelo  and  Pope  Gregory  IV.  Farther  on,  ])ut  still  belon<;int>-  to 
the  dome,  are  the  thirteen  lambs,  forming-  a  second  and  quite  uneven  circle 
round  the  figures.  The  execution  is  here  specially  rude,  and  of  true 
Byzantine  rig^idity,  while,  as  if  the  artist  knew  that  his  loni!:  lean  figures 
were  anything  but  secure  upon  their  feet,  he  has  g-iven  them  each  a  separate 
little  pedestal.  The  lines  of  the  drapery  are  chiefly  straight  and  parallel, 
while,  with  all  this  rudeness,  a  certain  play  of  colour  has  been  contrived  by 
the  introduction  of  high  lights  of  another  coVoMvJ'—Kugler. 

Nfttice  the  candelabra  in  the  choir  made  of  rare  Breccia  Corallina  ; 
and  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Capranica  by  the  choir  stairs. 

This  church  is  said  to  have  been  originally  founded  in  honour  of 
the  Evangelist  in  337  by  Pope  Marco,  but  the  Pope,  being  himself 
canonised,  is  also  honoured  here,  and  is  buried  under  the  high  altar. 
On  April  25,  S.  Mark's  Day,  a  grand  procession  of  clergy  used  to 
start  from  hence.  The  higa  of  the  Vatican  was  long  used  as  an 
episcopal  throne  in  the  choir  of  this  church. 
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In  demolishing  a  house  at  the  angle  of  the  Via  di  S.  Marco  (vicus 
Pallacinae)  and  Via  della  Pedacchia,  a  portico  of  the  thh-teenth 
century  was  discovered,  possibly  built  from  fragments  of  the  Churcii 
of  S.  Lorenzo  in  pensilis  or  ad  balneas  Pallacinas. 

West  of  the  Palazzo  Venezia  is  the  vast  Church  of  II  Gesii,  begun 
in  1568  by  the  celebrated  Vignola,  but  the  cupola  and  fagade  were 
completed  in  1575  by  his  scholar  Giacomo  della  Porta.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  Latin  cross.  To  the  left  of  the  high  altar  is  the  monument 
of  Cardinal  Bellarmin,  and  various  pictures  representing  events  in 
the  lives  or  deaths  of  the  Jesuit  saints — that  of  the  death  of  S. 
Francis  Xavier  is  by  Carlo  Maratta.  The  high  altar,  by  Giacnvio 
della  Porta,  has  four  fine  columns  of  giallo-antico.  The  altar  of 
S.  Ignatius  at  the  end  of  the  left  transept  is  of  gaudy  magnificence. 
It  was  designed  by  Padre  Pozzi,  the  group  of  the  Trinity  being  by 
Bernardino  Ludovisi  ;  the  globe  in  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  is  said 
to  be  the  largest  piece  of  lapis-lazuli  in  existence.  Beneath  this 
altar,  and  his  mostly  silver  statue,  lies  the  body  of  S.  Ignatius 
Loyola,  in  an  urn  of  gilt  bronze,  adorned  with  precious  stones. 
A  great  ceremony  takes  place  in  this  church  on  July  31,  the  feast 
of  S.  Ignatius ;  and  after  vespers  on  December  31  a  Te  Deum  is  sung 
here  for  the  mercies  of  the  closing  year — a  solemn  and  impressive 
service. 

The  Convent  of  the  Gesii  is  the  residence  of  the  General  of  the 
Jesuits  ('His  paternity '),  and  the  centre  of  religious  life  in  their 
Order.  The  rooms  in  which  S.  Ignatius  lived  and  died  are  of 
deep  historical  interest.  They  consist  of  four  chambers.  The 
first,  now  a  chapel,  is  that  in  which  he  wrote  his  '  Constitutions.' 
The  second,  also  a  chapel,  is  that  in  which  he  died.  It  contains  the 
altar  at  which  he  daily  celebrated  mass,  and  the  autograph  engage- 
ment to  live  under  the  same  laws  of  obedience,  poverty,  and  chas- 
tity, signed  by  Laynez,  Francis  Xavier,  and  Ignatius  Loyola.  On 
its  walls  are  two  portraits  of  Loyola,  one  as  a  young  knight,  the 
other  as  a  Jesuit  father,  and  portraits  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  and 
S.  Filippo  Neri.  It  was  in  this  chamber  also  that  S.  Francis  Borgia 
died.  The  third  room  was  that  of  the  attendant  monk  of  S.  Igna- 
tius ;  the  fourth  is  now  a  kind  of  museum  of  relics,  containing 
portions  of  his  robe  and  small  articles  which  belonged  to  him  and 
to  other  saints  of  the  Order.  Loyola  prayed  that  his  Order  might 
be  persecuted,  and  his  prayer  has  not  been  in  vain. 

Facing  the  Piazza  of  the  Gesu  is  the  Palazzo  Altieri  with  its 
shield  of  arms,  built  by  Cardinal  Altieri  in  1670,  from  designs  of 
Giov.  Antonio  de  Eossi.  The  grand  Court  is  considered  his  best 
work, 

'  II  palazzo  Altieri  b  indubbiamente  uno  dei  piu  belli  e  piii  grandi  di  Roma, 
h  una  rcsidenza  da  sovrani  e  non  da  \n-ivi\ti.'—Silvagni. 

'Quand  le  palais  Altieri  fut  acheve,  les  Altieri,  neveux  de  Clement  X.,  in- 
vit^rent  leur  oncle  a  le  venir  voir.  II  s'y  tit  porter,  et  d'aussi  loin  qu'il 
aper5ut  la  mag^niticence  et  I'entendue  de  cette  superbe  fabrique,  il  rebroussa 
cbemin  le  coeur  serr^,  Siins  dire  un  seul  mot,  et  mourut  pen  apres.'— Dg 
Brasses. 
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On  the  staircase  is  the  statue  of  a  Dacian  (of  the  time  of  Trajan) 
found  under  Clement  IX.  in  the  Via  del  Governo  Vecchio,  appar- 
ently never  having  been  taken  away  from  its  original  workshop  on 
that  site. 

'  Oil  the  staircase  of  the  Palazzo  Altieri  is  also  an  ancient  colossal  marble 
finger,^  of  such  extraordinary  size  that  it  is  really  worth  a  visit.'— J/rs.  Eaton. 

The  Altieri  claim  an  origin  belonging  to  the  time  of  Constantine, 
but  probably  came  into  Italy  with  Otho  III.  (990).  Their  palace 
was  the  residence  of  the  noV)le-hearted  vicar-general,  Cardinal 
Altieri,  who  died  a  martyr  to  his  devotion  to  his  flock  (as  Bishop  of 
Albano)  during  the  terrible  visitation  of  cholera  at  Albano  in  18G7. 
Near  the  entrance  of  the  palace  from  the  piazza  is  a  record  of 
the  justice  of  Clement  X. — though  altered — the  tiny  house  of  an 
old  widow,  who  refused  to  give  up  her  hovel  of  two  rooms,  w^hen 
streets,  palaces,  and  churches  were  pulled  down  to  make  room  for 
the  new  building. 

The  Piazza  del  Gesii  is  considered  to  be  the  most  draughty  place 
in  Eome.  The  legend  runs  that  the  devil  and  the  wind  were  one 
day  taking  a  walk  together.  When  they  came  to  this  square,  the 
devil,  who  seemed  to  be  very  devout,  said  to  the  wind,  '  Just  wait 
a  minute,  mio  caro,  while  I  go  into  this  church.'  So  the  wind 
promised,  and  the  devil  went  into  the  Gesil,  and  has  somehow  never 
come  out  again — and  the  wind  is  blowing  about  in  the  Piazza  del 
Gesu  to  th^s  day.  The  Palace  facing  the  Altieri  is  the  Bolognetti, 
belonging  to  Count  Cenci-Bolognetti.  Beside  it  (R.)  runs  to  the 
Capitol  Via  del  Ara-Coeli,  a  useful  street  for  the  visitor  to  make 
note  of.  From  it  on  R.  the  Via  Delfini,  or  further.  Via  Tor  di 
Specchi,  will  take  him  direct  to  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus,  the 
Ghetto,  and  the  Tiber-island  by  way  of  the  picturesque  Piazza 
Montanara  {q.v. ). 

>  The  tiuo^er  was  found  in  laying  the  foundations  of  the  palace. 


CHAPTER   III 

THE    CAPITOLINE 

The  Story  of  the  Hill— Piazza  del  Campidoiilio — Palace  of  the  Senator — View 
from  the  Capitol  Tower— The  Tabularium— The  Museo  Capitolino — 
Gallery  of  Statues — Palace  of  the  Conservators— Gallery  of  Pictures — 
Palazzo  CafEarelli — Tarpein  Kock — Convent  and  Church  of  Ara-Coeli — 
Mamertine  Prisons. 

THE  Capitoline  was  the  stronghold  of  the  kings  and  the  early 
Republic. 
Mostly  composed  of  volcanic  tufa,  its  sides,  now  concealed  by 
buildings  or  by  the  accumulated  rubbish  of  ages,  were  abrupt  and 
precipitous,  as  are  still  the  sides  of  the  neighbouring  citadels  of 
Corneto  and  Cervetri.  It  was  united  to  the  Quirinal  by  an  isthmus 
of  land  afterwards  cut  away  by  Trajan,  but  in  every  other  direction 
it  was  isolated  by  its  almost  perpendicular  cliffs  : — 

'  Arduus  in  valles  et  fora  clivus  erat.' 

—Ovid,  Fast.  i.  264. 

Up  to  the  period  of  the  Tarquins,  the  hill  bore  the  name  of  Mons 
Saturnius,^  from  the  mythical  king  Saturn,  who  is  reported  to  have 
come  to  Italy  in  the  reign  of  Janus,  and  to  have  made  a  settlement 
here.  His  name  was  derived  from  sowing  (saeturnus),  and  he  was 
regarded  as  the  introducer  of  civilisation  and  social  order,  both  of 
which  are  inseparably  connected  with  Agriculture.  His  reign  here 
came  thus  to  be  considered  the  golden  age  of  Italy.  His  wife  was 
Ops,  the  representative  of  plenty ,2  and  a  grain-goddess  of  the 
under-world.^^ 

Virgil  represents  Evander,  a  mythical  king  of  the  Palatine,  as 
exhibiting  Saturnia,  already  in  ruins,  to  iEneas. 

'  Haec  duo  praeterea  disjectis  oppida  iiiuris, 
Reliquias  veterunique  vides  intmumeuta  viroi'um. 
Hauc  Janus  pater,  hanc  S  iturnus  coudidit  arcem  ; 
Janiculum  huic,  illi  fuerat  Saturnia  nonien.' 

— .f?n.  viii.  355. 

»  Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.  vi.  22. 
*  Smith's  Roman  Mythology. 

•■*  Her  festival  in  the  Forum  was  held  December  13.  Her  temple  was  on  the 
Capitol,  and  she  had  a  sacrarium,  or  shrine,  in  the  Reaia  (q.v.). 

11  ~' 
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When  Romulus  had  developed  his  settlement  upon  the  Palatine, 
he  opened  an  asylum  for  fugitive  slaves  on  the  then  deserted  Mons 
Saturnius,  and  here,  at  a  sacred  oak,  he  is  said  to  have  offered  up 
the  spoils  of  the  Caeninenses,  and  their  king  Acron,  who  had  made 
a  war  of  reprisal  upon  him,  after  the  rape  of  their  women  in  the 
Vallis  Murciae ;  here  also  he  vowed  to  build  a  temple  to  Jupiter 
Feretrius,  where  spoils  should  always  be  offered.  But  in  the  mean- 
time the  Sabines,  under  Titus  Tatius,  besieged  and  took  the  hill, 
having  had  a  gate  of  its  fortress  (said  to  have  been  on  the  ascent 
above  the  spot  where  the  Arch  of  Severus  now  stands)  opened  to 
them  by  Tarpeia,  daughter  of  the  Governor,  who  gazed  with  longing 
upon  the  golden  bracelets  of  the  warriors.  Obtaining  a  promise  to 
receive  that  which  they  wore  upon  their  arms,  she  was  crushed  by 
theii  shields  as  they  entered.^  Some  authorities,  however,  main- 
tain that  she  asked  and  obtained  the  hand  of  King  Tatius.  From 
this  time  the  hill  was  completely  occupied  by  the  Sabines,  and  its 
name  became  partly  merged  in  that  of  Mons  Tarpeia.  which  its 
southern  side  has  always  retained.  Niebuhr  states  that  it  is  a 
popular  superstition  that  the  beautiful  Tarpeia  still  sits,  sparkling 
with  gold  and  jewels,  enchanted  and  motionless,  in  a  cave  in  the 
centre  of  the  hill,  as  King  Arthur  under  Etna.  The  Vestal  Virgins 
visited  her  tomb  in  state  once  every  year. 

After  the  death  of  Tatius,  the  Capitoline  again  fell  under  the 
government  of  Romulus,  and  his  successor,  Numa  Pompilius,  founded 
here  a  Temple  of  Fides  Publica,  in  which  the  Flamens  were  always 
to  sacrifice  with  a  fillet  in  their  right  hands,  in  sign  of  fidelity.  To 
Numa  also  is  attributed  the  worship  of  the  god  Terminus,  who  had 
a  temple  here  in  early  days. 

Under  Tarquinius  Superbus,  535  B.C.,  the  magnificent  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  which  had  been  vowed  by  his  father,  was  built 
with  money  taken  from  the  Volscians  in  war.  In  digging  its 
foundations,  the  head  of  a  man  was  found,  still  bloody,  as  at 
Carthage,  an  omen  which  was  interpreted  by  an  Etruscan  augur  to 
portend  that  Rome  would  become  the  head  of  Italy.  In  consequence 
of  this,  the  name  of  the  hill  was  once  more  changed,  and  has  ever 
since  been  Mons  Capitolinus,  or  Capitolium ;  so  Latin  legend 
relates. 

The  exact  site  of  the  temple  has  until  recent  times  been  one  of 
the  vexed  questions  of  history.  At  the  time  it  was  built,  as  now, 
the  hill  consisted  of  two  peaks,  with  a  depression  between  !hem. 
Niebuhr  and  Gregorovius  rightly  station  the  temple  on  the  south- 
eastern height,  but  Canina  and  other  authorities  inclined  to  the 
north-eastern  eminence,  the  present  site  of  Ara-Coeli.  The  front 
faced  south,  and  the  style  was  purely  Etruscan,  with  wide  inter- 
columniations,  and  architraves  of  timber.  When  Herdonius,  and, 
at  a  later  time,  the  Gauls,  scaled  the  heights  of  the  Capitol,  it 
was  the  citadel  (Ara-Cocli)  which  barred  their  path,  and  in  which 
(in  the  latter  case)  Manlius  was  awakened  by  the  noise  of  the 

*  Propeitius,  El.  iv.  4  ;  Varro,  Df  Ling.  Lot.  y.  41. 
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sacred  geese  of  Juno,  The  remains  of  an  important  buOding,  dis- 
covered in  November  1875  on  the  south-eastern  eminence,  give 
favour  to  that  site,  to  which  both  Roman  and  other  archaeologists 
are  now  agreed. 

The  Temple  of  Jupiter,  as  rebuilt  by  Domitian,  A.D.  82,  occupied  a 
lofty  platform  (now  beneath  Palazzo  Caffarelli),  the  summit  of  the 
rock  being  levelled  to  receive  it.  Its  fagade  was  decorated  with 
Corinthian  columns  of  pentelic  marble.^  It  was  nearly  square, 
being  200  Roman  feet  in  length,  and  185  in  width.  The  interior 
was  divided  into  three  celiac  ;  the  figure  of  Jupiter  occupied  that 
in  the  centre.  Minerva  was  on  his  right,  and  Juno  on  his  left  ;  thus 
forming  the  shrine  of  the  Capitoline  Trinity.  The  figure  of  Jupiter 
was  the  work  of  an  artist  of  the  Volscian  city  of  Fregellae,  and 
was  formed  of  terra-cotta,  painted  like  the  statues  which  we  may 
still  see  in  the  Etruscan  museum  at  the  Vatican,  and  clothed  with 
the  tunica  palmata  and  the  toga  picta,  the  costume  of  victorious 
generals.     In  his  right  hand  was  a  thunderbolt,  and  in  his  left  a 

spear. 

'  Jupiter  angusta  vix  totus  st,ib;it  in  aede  ; 
Inque  Jovis  dextra  fictile  foJmen  erat.' 

—Ovid,  Fast.  i.  202. 

At  a  later  period  the  statue  was  formed  of  gold,  but  this  figure 
had  ceased  to  exist  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  When  Martial  wrote,  the 
statues  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva  were  all  of  gilt  bronze. 

'  Scriptns  et  aeterno  nunce  primum,  Jupiter,  auro, 
Et  soror,  et  summi.  filia  tota  patris.' 

— Martial,  Ep.  xi.  iv. 

In  the  wall  adjoining  the  cella  of  Minerva,  a  nail  was  fastened  on 
the  ides  of  September.  In  the  centre  of  the  temple  stood  the  statue 
of  Terminus. 

'  The  sumptuous  fane  of  Jupiter  Capitolinns  had  peculiar  claims  on  the 
veneration  of  the  Roman  citizens ;  for  not  only  the  great  lord  of  the  earth 
was  worshipped  in  it,  hut  the  conservative  principle  of  property  itself  found 
thei'oin  its  appropriate  symbol.  "While  the  statue  of  Jupiter  occupied  the 
usual  place  of  the  divinity  in  the  farthest  recess  of  the  buildinof,  an  imaije  of 
the  ijod  Terminus  was  also  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  nave,  which  was  open 
to  the  heavens.  A  venerable  legend  affirmed  that  when,  in  the  time  of  the 
kingiS,  it  was  requisite  to  clear  a  space  on  the  Capitoline  to  erect  on  it  a 
temple  to  the  great  father  of  the  gfods,  and  the  shrines  of  the  lesser  divinities 
were  to  be  removed  for  the  purpose,  Termlna-S  alone,  the  patron  of 
boundaries,  refused  to  quit  his  place,  and  demanded  to  be  included  in  the 
walls  of  the  new  edifice.  Thus  propitiated,  he  was  understood  to  declare  that 
henceforth  the  bounds  of  the  republic  should  never  be  removed  :  and  the 
pledge  was  more  than  fulfilled  by  the  ever-increasing  circuit  of  her 
dominion.' — Mei-ivale,  '  Romans  under  the  Empire.' 

The  gates  of  the  temple  were  of  gilt  bronze,  and  its  pavement  of 
mosaic  ;  in  a  wall  beneath  were  preserved  the  Sibylline  books, 
placed  there  by  Tarquin.     Augustus  took  these  to  the  Temple  of 

*  Plutarch  states  that  he  saw  the  columns  being-  worked  upon  in  Athens, 
and  that  their  modelling-  was  beautiful. 
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Apollo  on  the  Palatiiie.  The  building  of  Tarquin  lasted  400  years, 
and  was  burnt  down  in  the  civil  wars,  83  B.C.  It  was  rebuilt  very 
soon  afterwards  by  Sulla,  and  adorned  with  columns  of  pentelic 
marble,  which  he  had  stolen  from  the  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius 
at  Athens.  Sulla,  however,  did  not  live  to  re-dedicate  it,  and  it  was 
finished  by  Q.  Lutatius  Catulas,  B.C.  62.  This  temple  lasted  till  it 
was  burnt  to  the  ground  by  the  soldiers  of  Vitellius,  who  set  fire  to 
it  by  throwing  torches  upon  the  portico,  AD.  69,  when  dragging  forth 
Sabinus,  the  brother  of  Vespasian,  they  murdered  him  at  the  foot  of 
the  Capitol,  near  the  Mamertine  Prisons.  Domitian,  the  younger  son 
of  Vespasian,  was,  at  that  time,  in  the  temple  with  his  uncle,  and 
escaped  in  the  dress  of  a  priest ;  in  commemoration  of  which  he 
later  on  erected  a  chapel  to  Jupiter  Conservator,  close  to  the  temple, 
with  an  altar  upon  which  his  adventure  was  sculptured.  The 
temple  was  rebuilt  by  Vespasian,  who  took  so  personal  an  interest 
in  the  work  that  he  is  said  to  have  carried  some  of  the  rubbish  on 
his  own  shoulders  ;  but  bis  temple  was  the  exact  likeness  of  its 
predecessor,  only  loftier  and  entirely  of  pentelic  marble,  as  the 
aru spices  declared  that  the  Gods  would  not  permit  it  to  l')e  altered. 
In  this  building  Titus  and  Vespasian  celebrated  their  triumph  after 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  The  ruin  of  the  temple  began  in  a.d.  404, 
during  the  short  visit  of  the  youthful  Emperor  Honorius  to  Rome, 
when  the  plates  of  gold  which  lined  its  doors  were  stripped  by 
Stilicho  in  order  to  pay  his  soldiers.  It  was  finally  plundered  by 
the  Vandals  in  A.D.  455,  when  its  statues  were  carried  off  to  adorn 
the  African  palace  of  Genseric,  and  half  its  roof  was  stripped  of  the 
gilt  bronze  tiles  which  covered  it.  Flaminio  Vacca  carved  a  lion, 
now  in  the  Villa  Medici,  out  of  one  of  the  capitals.  He  tells  us  that 
Vincenzo  de  Rossi  carved  the  prophets  in  S.  M.  della  Pace  out  of 
other  fragments. 

Close  beside  this,  the  king  of  Roman  temples,  stood  the  Temple  of 
Fides  Publica  (said  to  have  been  founded  by  Numa),  where  the  Senate 
were  assembled  at  the  time  of  the  murder  of  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
133  B.C.,  who  fell  in  front  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  at  the  foot  of 
the  statues  of  the  kings — his  blood  being  the  first  spilt  in  Rome  in 
a  civil  war.  Near  this,  also,  rose  the  twin  temples  of  Mars  and 
Venus  Erycina,  vowed  after  the  battle  of  Thrasymene,  and  conse- 
crated, 215  B.C.,  by  the  consuls  R.  Fabius  Maximus  and  T.  Otacilius 
Crassus.  Near  the  top  of  the  Clivus  was  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Tonans,  built  by  Augustus,  in  consequence  of  a  vow  which  he  made 
in  an  expedition  against  the  Cantabri,  when  his  litter  was  struck, 
and  the  slave  who  preceded  him  was  killed,  by  lightning.  This 
temple  was  so  near,  that  it  was  considered  as  a  porch  to  that  of 
Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and,  in  token  of  that  character,  Augustus  hung 
some  bells  upon  its  pediment. 

On  the  Arx,  or  Acropolis  of  the  Capitol  opposite  to  the  height  occu- 
pied by  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  stood  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta, 
the  Goddess  of  Good  Counsel,  in  which  the  coin  of  the  realm  was 
kept.  Hence  our  words  mint  and  money.  It  was  built,  409  B.C., 
in  accordance  with  a  vow  of  L.  Furius  Camillus.     On  this  height, 
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also,  there  was  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Pistor,  which  commemorated  the 
stratagem  of  the  Komans,  who  threw  down  loaves  into  the  camp 
of  the  besieging  Gauls,  to  deceive  them  as  to  the  state  of  their 
supplies,  a  feat  imitated  in  the  siege  of  Lejden. 

'  Nomine,  quam  pretio,  celebratior  arce  Ton.antis, 
Dicam  Pistoris  quid  velit  ara  Jovis.' 

—Ovid,  Fast.  vi.  349. 

It  was  probably  also  on  this  side  of  the  hill  that  the  gigantic 
statue  of  Jupiter  stood,  which  was  formed  out  of  the  armour  taken 
from  the  Samnites,  293  B.C.,  and  which  is  stated  by  Pliny  to  have 
been  of  such  a  size  that  it  was  visible  from  the  top  of  Monte  Cavo. 

The  Tarpeian  rock,  or  cliff,  though  not  absolutely  identifiable, 
was  probably  near  the  spot  tradition  has  assigned  to  it,  on  the  S.E. 
flank  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  the  Throne  of 
Jove.  Tarpeia  having  been  a  Vestal,  the  Vestals  solemnly  revisited 
her  tomb  on  the  first  day  (February  13)  of  the  Fetes  des  Morts — 
'  pro  placandis  mauibus.'     It  is  celebrated  by  the  poets. 

'  In  summo  custos  Tarpeiae  Manlius  arcis 
Stabat  pro  templo,  et  Capitolia  celsii  tenebat  : 
Romuleoque  recens  horrebat  reyia  culnio. 
Atqne  hie  auratis  volitans  argenteua  anser 
Porticibus  Gallos  in  limine  adesse  canebat.' 

— Virgil,  Aen.  viii.  652. 
'  Aurea  Tarpeia  ponet  Capitolia  rupe, 
Et  junoet  nostro  templorum  culmiua  coelo.' 

—Sil.  Ital.  iii.  623. 
'  .  .  .  juvat  intra  tecta  Tonantis 
Cernere  Tarpeia  pendentes  rupe  Gi^antes.' 

—Claud,  vi.  Coiis.  Hon.  44. 

Among  the  buildings  upon  the  Intermontium,  or  space  between 
the  two  heights,  were  a  temple  of  Vejovis,  a  very  obscure  divinity, 
and  the  Tabularium,  or  Record  Office,  part  of  which  still  remains  ; 
a  portico  built  by  Scipio  Nasica,  and  an  arch  which  Nero  built 
here  to  his  own  honour,  the  erection  of  which,  upon  the  sacred  hill 
hitherto  devoted  to  the  gods,  was  regarded  even  by  the  subservient 
Senate  as  an  unparalleled  act  of  presumption. 

In  mediaival  times  the  revolutionary  government  of  Arnold  of 
Brescia  established  itself  on  this  hill  (1144),  and  Pope  Lucius  II., 
attempting  to  regain  his  temporal  power,  was  slain  with  a  stone  in 
attacking  it.  Here  Petrarch,  wrapped  in  the  azure  mantle  sewn 
with  golden  lilies  of  Anjou,  given  him  by  King  Robert  the  Wise  of 
Naples,  received  his  laurel  crown  (1341)  ;  and  here  the  tribune 
Rienzi  promulgated  the  laws  of  the  '  good  estate  '  (1347).  At  this 
time  the  Capitol  contained  the  church  and  convent  of  Ara-Coeli, 
the  tall  eleventh-century  towers  which  still  flank  the  Tabularium, 
and  a  newly- built  Senatorial  Palace.  The  cry  of  the  people  at  the 
coronation  of  Petrarch,  '  Long  life  to  the  Capitol  and  the  poet  ! ' 
shows  that  the  picturesque  scene  itself  was  then  still  more  present  to 
their  minds  than  the  principal  actor.  Pope  Boniface  IX.  (1389-94) 
amplified,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Tabularium,  the  former  residence  for 
the  Senator  and  his  assessors.     Paul  III.  ( 1544-50)  employed  Michel- 
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angelo  to  lay  out  the  Piazza  del  Campidop:lio,  and  the  Capitoline 
Museum  and  the  Palace  of  the  Conservators  opposite  were  designed 
bv  him.  Pius  IV.,  Gregory  XIII.,  and  Sixtus  V.  added  the  sculp- 
tures, fountains,  and  other  monuments  which  now  adorn  the  steps 
and  balustrade  (c/.  under  S.  Maria  in  Ara-Coeli). 


Just  beyond  the  extreme  end  of  the  Palazzo  Venezia  the  Via 
Giulio  Romano,  formerly  della  Pedacchia,  turns  to  the  right,  under 
an  archway.  This  arch  forms  part  of  a  passage  which  was  con- 
structed as  a  means  of  escape  for  the  Franciscan  Generals  of  Ara- 
Coeli  to  the  Palazzo  Venezia,  as  that  in  the  Borgo  was  for  the  escape 
of  the  Popes  to  S.  Angelo.  In  this  street  is  a  house  decorated  with 
simple  but  elegant  Doric  details,  bearing  an  inscription  over  the 
door  which  shows  that  it  belonged  to  Pietro  da  Cortona. 

The  street  from  it  (left)  leads  to  the  sunny  open  space  at  the  foot 
of  the  Capitol,  with  Ara-Coeli  on  its  left,  approached  by  an  immense 
flight  of  steps.  Until  the  fourteenth  century  there  was  no  access 
whatever  to  the  Capitol  from  this  side  of  the  Campus  Martins. 
The  staircase  was  renewed  in  1887,  and  has  lost  all  the  interest  of 
antiquity. 

The  grand  staircase  of  the  Capitol,  'Za  Cordonata,'  was  opened 
in  its  present  form  on  the  occasion  of  the  entry  of  Charles  V.  in 
1536.^  At  its  foot  were  two  lions  of  Egyptian  porphyry,  which  were 
removed  hither  from  the  Church  of  S.  Stefano  del  Cacco  by  Pius  IV. 
These  are  now  taken  to  the  Capitoline  Museum,  and  have  been  re- 
placed by  copies.  It  was  down  a  staircase  which  occupied  this 
site  that  Rienzi,  the  tribune,  fled,  disguised  as  a  buffoon,  in  his  last 
moments.  A  small  space  between  the  two  staircases  has  been 
transformed  into  a  garden,  through  which  access  may  be  obtained 
to  four  vaulted  brick  chambers.  In  this  garden  emaciated  living 
wolves  are  kept,  to  commemorate  the  nurse  of  Romulus.  A  puny 
modern  statue  of  Rienzi  is  by  Masini. 

At  the  head  of  the  stairs  are  colossal  but  inferior  statues  of  the 
twin  heroes,  Castor  and  Pollux  (brought  hither  in  1583  from  the 
Ghetto),  commemorating  the  victory  of  Lake  Regillus,  after  which 
they  rode  before  the  army  into  Rome,  to  announce  the  joyful  news, 
watered  their  horses  at  the  Fount  of  Juturna,  and  then  passed  away 
from  the  gaze  of  the  multitude  into  celestial  spheres.  Beyond 
these,  on  either  side,  are  two  trophies  of  impei'ial  times,  discovered 
(1590)  in  the  third  century  ruin  on  the  Esquiline  (Piazza  Vittorio 
Emanuele),  misnamed  the  trophies  of  Marins,  which  was  the 
castellum  of  the  Aqua  Julia.  Next  follow  statues  of  Constantino 
the  Great  and  his  sou  Constantino  II.  from  their  Baths  on  the 
Quirinal  (Colonna  Gardens).  The  two  ends  of  the  parapet  are  occu- 
pied by  ancient  Milliaria,  being  the  first  and  seventh  milestones  of 
the  Appian  Way  (found  1584).  The  first  milestone  was  found  in 
situ,  and  showed  that  the  miles  counted  from  the  gates  of  Rome, 

'  When  four  huiulred  liouscs  and  three  or  four  churclios  were  levelled  to  the 
ground  to  make  a  road  for  his  triuui])hal  approach. — liafn'laiis.  Lett  re  viii.  i>.  21. 
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and  not,  as  was  formerly  supposed,  from  the  Milliarium  Aureum,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Capitol  in  the  Forum. 

We  now  find  ourselves  in  the  Piazza  del  Campidoglio,  occupying 
the  Intermontium,  where  Brutus  harangued  the  people  after  the 
murder  of  Julius  Caesar.  In  the  centre  of  the  square  is  the  Statue 
of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  most  perfect  of  ancient  equestrian  statues. 
It  was  originally  gilt,  as  may  still  be  seen  from  remains  of  gilding 
upon  the  figure.  It  is  said,  without  certain  foundation,  to  have 
stood  in  front  of  the  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus.  In  the  time  of 
Sergius  III.  it  was  in  front  of  the  Lateran,  where,  not  long  after,  it 
was  put  to  a  singular  use  by  John  XII.,  who  hung  a  refractory  pre- 
fect of  the  city,  Pietro  di  Vico,  from  it  by  his  hair.  During  the 
rejoicings  consequent  upon  the  elevation  of  Rienzi  to  the  tribune- 
ship  in  1347,  one  of  its  nostrils  was  made  to  flow  with  water  and 
the  other  with  wine.  It  is  a  notion  still  prevalent  among  folk  here 
that  when  the  gilding  returns  to  this  horse  Rome  will  fall.  From 
its  vicinity  to  the  Lateran,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  history 
of  Constantine,  it  was  supposed  during  the  Middle  Ages  to  represent 
rhat  Christian  emperor,^  and  this  fortunate  error  alone  preserved  it 
from  the  melting-pot  which  received  so  many  other  ancient  bronzes. 
Michelangelo,  when  he  designed  the  buildings  of  the  Capitoline 
Piazza,  wished  to  remove  the  statue  to  its  present  site,  but  the 
canons  of  the  Lateran  were  unwilling  to  part  with  their  treasure, 
and  only  consented  to  its  removal  in  1538,  upon  an  annual 
acknowledgment  of  their  proprietorship,  for  which  a  bunch  of 
flowers  is  still  presented  once  a  year  by  the  senators  to  the  chapter 
of  the  Lateran.  Michelangelo,  standing  in  fixed  admiration  before 
this  statue,  is  said  to  have  bidden  the  horse  '  Cammina.'  Even 
until  late  years  an  especial  guardian  has  been  appointed  to  take 
care  of  it,  with  an  annual  stipend  of  ten  scudi,  and  the  title  of  '  II 
Custode  del  Cavallo.'  The  pedestal,  with  the  disregard  for  antiqui- 
ties which  characterised  the  patrons  of  the  cinque-cento,  was  made 
by  Michelangelo,  at  the  command  of  Paul  III.,  out  of  one  of  the 
columns  or  cornices  of  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux. 

'  They  stood  awhile  to  contemplate  the  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  The  moonlight  <^listened  upon  traces  of  the  gilding-  which  had 
once  covered  both  rider  and  steed  ;  these  were  almost  gone,  but  the  aspect  of 
dignity  was  still  perfect,  clothing  the  figure,  as  it  were,  with  an  imperial 
robe  of  light.  It  is  the  most  majestic  representation  of  the  kingly  character 
rhat  ever  the  world  has  seen.  A  sight  of  the  old  heathen  emperor  is  enough 
to  create  an  evanescent  sentiment  of  loyalty  even  in  a  democratic  bosom,  so 
august  does  he  look,  so  fit  to  rule,  so  worthy  of  man's  profoundest  homag-e 
iind  obedience,  so  inevitably  attractive  of  his  love.  He  stretches  forth  his  hand 
with  an  air  of  proud  magnificence  and  unlimited  authority,  as  if  uttering  a 
decree  from  which  no  appeal  waspermis.sible,  but  in  which  the  obedient  sub- 
ject would  find  his  highest  interests  consulted  ;  a  command  that  was  in  itself 
a  benediction.' — Hawthorne. 

'  I  often  ascend  the  Capitoline  Hill  to  look  at  Marcus  Aurelius  and  his  horse, 
and  have  not  been  able  to  ref niin  from  caressing  the  lions  of  basalt.    You 

1  The  Mirahilia  (thirteenth  century)  sjiys  that,  when  at  the  Lateran,  the 
statue  was  called  by  the  pilgrims  Theodoric,  by  the  people  Constantine,  and 
by  the  clergy  Marcus  or  Quintus  Curtius.    Cf.  Polychronicon,  E.  Higden,  i.  228. 
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cannot  stand  on  the  Aventine  or  the  Palatine  without  grave  thono-hts,  but 
standing  on  the  spot  brinys  me  very  little  nearer  the  image  of  past  ages.' — 
Niebiihr'8  Letters. 

'  Marcus  Aurellus  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  character  in  history.  He  is 
one  of  those  consoling  and  hope-inspiring  marks,  which  stand  for  ever  to 
remind  our  weak  and  easily-discouraged  race  how  high  human  goodness  and 
perseverance  have  once  been  carried,  and  may  be  carried  asain.  .  .  .  The 
record  of  liim  on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests  is  the  record  of  his  inward  life 
— his  "Journal"— a  priceless  treasure  for  those  who  seek  eagerly  for  that 
substratum  of  right  thinking  and  right  doing,  which  in  all  ages  must  surely 
have  somewhere  existed.  "  From  my  mother  I  learnt  piety  and  beneficence, 
and  abstinence  not  only  from  evil  deeds  but  from  evil  thoughts  ;  and  further, 
simplicity  in  my  way  of  living,  far  removed  from  the  habits  of  the  rich. 
From  my  tutor  I  learnt  (hear  it,  ye  tutors  of  princes !)  endurance  of  labour, 
and  to  want  little,  and  to  work  with  my  own  hands,  and  not  to  meddle  with 
other  people's  affairs,  and  not  to  be  ready  to  listen  to  slander."  ' — Matthew 
Arnold. 

The  building  at  the  back  of  the  piazza  is  the  Palace  of  the  Senator, 
originally  rebuilt  by  Boniface  IX.  (1389),  but  altered  by  Michelangelo 
to  correspond  with  the  buildings  on  either  side.  He  intended  to 
erect  a  portico  surmounted  by  statues  at  the  summit  of  the  stairs, 
The  fountain  at  the  foot  of  the  double  staircase  was  erected  by 
Sixtus  v.,  and  is  adorned  with  statues  of  river-gods  Nile  and  Tiber 
found  in  the  Colonna  Gardens,  and  a  curious  porphyry  figure  of 
Minerva — adapted  as  Rome.  The  body  of  this  statue  was  found 
at  Cori,  but  the  head  and  arms  are  modern  additions. 

The  Tower  of  the  Capitol,  built  1579,  from  designs  of  Martino 
Longhi,  contains  the  great  bell  (La  Patarina)  of  Viterbo,  surrendered 
by  that  town  as  the  price  of  peace  during  the  wars  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  A.D.  1200,  which  is  never  rung  except  to  announce  the  death 
of  a  sovereign  or  the  opening  of  the  Carnival.  The  ascent  of  the 
tower  is  well  repaid  by  the  view  from  the  summit,  which  embraces 
not  only  the  hills  of  Rome,  but  the  various  towns  and  villages  of 
the  neighbouring  campagna  and  mountains  which  successively  fell 
under  her  dominion. 

'  Possis  nihil  urbe  Roma 
Visere  majus.' 

—Hor.  Car.  Sec.  ii. 

Beneath  the  Palace  of  the  Senator  (entered  by  a  door  (L.)  in  the 
street  descending  on  the  right)  are  the  remains  of  the  Tabularium,^ 
consisting  of  huge  rectangular  blocks  of  peperino  supporting  a 
Doric  colonnade,  which  is  shown  by  an  inscription  still  preserved 
to  have  been  that  of  the  Public  Record  Office,  where  Tabulae, 
engraved  plates  bearing  important  decrees  of  the  Senate,  were 
preserved,  having  been  placed  there  by  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus  in  B.C. 
79.  The  lower  part  of  the  wall  is  built  from  the  peperino  known  as 
Lapis  Gabinus,  and  is  as  fresh  as  ever  ;  the  upper  portion,  of  Alban 
stone,  is  less  well  preserved.  A  gallery  (open  daily  10-3,  50  c.)  in 
the  interior  of  the  Tabularium  has  been  fitted  up  as  a  museum  of 
architectural  antiquities  collected  from  the  neighbouring  temples. 
This  building  forms,  as  it  were,  the  boundary  between  inhabited 
Rome  and  that  Rome  which  is  a  city  of  ruins. 

^  More  particulars  relatini>;  to  this  edifice  will  be  found  in  the  next  chapter. 
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'  I  came  to  the  Capitol,  aud  looked  down  on  the  other  side.  There  before 
my  eyes  opened  an  immense  arave,  and  ont  of  the  o;rave  rose  a  city  of  monu- 
ments in  ruins,  columns,  triumphal  arches,  temples,  and  palaces,  broken, 
ruinous,  but  still  beautiful  and  yrand,— with  a  solemn  mournful  beauty  !  It 
was  the  giant  apparition  of  ancient  Home.'— Frederika  Bremer. 

Sixty-four  steps  of  an  ancient  staircase  are  still  in  site,  which  led 
down  from  the  Tabularium  to  the  Forum.  They  are  as  sharp  and 
perfect  as  when  they  were  built,  maicly  owing  to  the  disuse  of  this 
approach  caused  by  Domitian,  who  built  the  existing  temple  of 
Vespasian  close  up  against  the  Tabularium  in  such  a  way  that  the 
cella  of  the  Temple  completely  blocked  up  the  lower  entrance  to 
the  staircase.  The  Tabularium  was  used  as  a  prison  in  the  Middle 
Ages. 

The  North  side  of  the  Piazza — on  the  left  as  one  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  steps — is  occupied  by  the  Museo  Capitolino,  chiefly 
built  by  pupils  of  Michelangelo  (open  daily  from  10  to  8,  for  a 
fee  of  50  c,  and  on  Sundays  gratis).  The  museum  was  founded 
in  1471  by  Sixtus  IV.  (Riario  della  Eovere),  when  the  famous 
collection  of  bronzes  previously  kept  at  the  Lateran  was  removed 
to  it. 

Above  the  fountain  in  the  court,  opposite  the  entrance,  reclines 
the  colossal  statue  of  a  river-god,  called  Marforio,  removed  hither 
from  the  end  of  the  Via  di  Marforio  (Forum  Martis),  near  the  Arch 
of  Severus.  This  figure,  '  gran  simulacro  a  giacere,'  as  Giovanni 
Ruccellai  called  it  in  1450,  was,  according  to  Roman  fancy,  the 
friend  and  gossip  of  Pasquino  (at  the  Palazzo  Braschi),  and  lively 
dialogues,  merciless  to  the  follies  of  the  Government  and  the  times, 
used  to  appear  with  early  morning,  placarded  on  their  respective 
pedestals,  as  passing  between  the  two.  Thus,  when  Clement  XI. 
mulcted  Rome  of  numerous  sums  to  send  to  his  native  Urbino, 
Marforio  asked,  '  What  is  Pasquino  doing  ? '  The  next  morning 
Pasquino  answered,  '  I  am  taking  care  of  Rome,  that  it  does  not  go 
away  to  Urbino.'  In  the  desire  of  putting  an  end  to  such  incon- 
venient remarks,  the  Government  ordered  the  removal  of  one  of 
the  statues  to  the  Capitol,  and  since  Marforio  has  been  shut  up, 
Pasquino  has  lost  his  spirits.  Here  are  now  the  two  basalt  Egyp- 
tian lions  from  the  foot  of  the  Capitol  steps. 

On  R.  opposite  foot  of  staircase — 

Room  1.  Twenty  busts,  of  humble  merit.  In  the  centre  a  ruined 
altar  with  reliefs. 

A  large  alabaster  vase  (in  window)  found  1859. 

Room  2.  Funeral  inscription  of  Vettius  Agorius  Pretextatus,  the 
Pagan  Senator,  celebrated  in  the  last  days  of  the  Pagan  Senate, 
giving  his  various  titles. 

The  grand  sarcophagus  (F.)  in  the  second  room  represents  a  battle 
between  the  Gauls  and  Romans,  the  Gauls  distinguished  by  their 
torques,  found  1830,  on  Via  Appia.  Note  the  Chief  killing  himself 
to  avoid  falling  prisoner.  On  the  lid  are  seen  captives  with  wives 
and  children.  Many  of  the  inscriptions  let  into  the  walls  relate  to 
members  of  the  imperial  family.     In  the  third  room  is  the  glorious 
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sarcophagus,  said  to  be  that  of  the  murdered  Alexander  Severusand 
(his  mother)  Julia  Mamaea,  and  found  in  the  Monte  del  Grauo 
(1594)  outside  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni.  The  reliefs  on  the  sides 
represent  the  history  of  Achilles.  The  vase  which  contained  the 
ashes  belonging  to  this  sarcophagus  is  the  famous  *  Portland  vase ' 
of  the  British  Museum.  D.M.S.  (Diis  manibus)  or  funeral  inscrip- 
tions. 

The  upper  Corridor  is  lined  with  statues  and  busts.  Here  and 
elsewhere  we  will  only  notice  those  especially  remarkable  for  beauty 
or  historic  interest.^ 

L.  50.    A  warrior  falleu  and  ilefendino-  himself. 

L.  51.     A  Greek  head  of  woman. 

L.  60.    Satyr  playing  on  a  flute— fotmd  on  the  Aveutine. 

R.  5.  Cupid  beudiuii  his  bow— probably  a  copy  from  the  bronze  of 
Lj'sippus  found  at  Tivoli. 

R.    8.    Old  woman  intoxicated — probably  a  copy  of  a  work  by  Myron. 

L.  The  infant  Hercules  strans^liny  a  serpent. 

L.  Grand  sarcophagus — the  Rape  of  Proserpine. 

R.  12.     Faun  playiny  on  a  flute. 
(In  the  wall  on  the  left,  inscriptions  from  the  Columbarium  of  Livia.) 

L.  Sarcophagus — the  birth  and  childhood  of  B:icchus. 

L.  42.  Statue,  draped — supposed  to  be  Julia  Maesa  (V),  sister-in-law  of  Septi- 
mius  Severus,  found  near  the  Domine  Quo  Vadis. 

R.  22.     Head  of  Ariadne. 

R.  25.  Jupiter,  on  a  cippus  with  a  curious  relief  of  Claudia  the  vestal, 
drawino-  the  boat  with  the  ima-^e  of  the  Magna  Mater  (Cybele)  rip  the  Tiber. 

L.  33.    Bust  of  Caligula.     Observe  the  asymmetry  on  left  side  of  face. 

R.  28.    Marcus  Aurellu.s,  as  a  boy — a  very  beautiiful  bust. 

R.  29.  Statue  of  Minerva  from  Veiletri.  The  same  as  that  called  Minerva 
Giustiniani  in  the  Braccio  Xuovo  of  the  Vatican. 

R.  30.     Trajan. 

R.  31.    Caracalla. 

R.  76.  In  the  window,  a  mayuificeut  vase,  found  near  the  tomb  of  Cecilia 
Metella,  standing  on  a  putcal  or  well-mouth  adorned  with  reliefs  of  the 
twelve  principallrods  and  goddesses. 

From  the  right  of  this  corridor  (turn  at  the  top  of  the  stairs)  open 
two  chambers.  The  first  is  named  the  Boom  of  the  Doves,  from  the 
mosaic  found  in  the  ruins  of  Hadrian's  villa  near  Tivoli,  1737,  and 
generally  called  Pliny's  Doves,  because  Pliny,  when  speaking  of 
the  perfection  to  which  the  mosaic  art  had  attained,  describes  a 
wonderful  mosaic  of  Sosus  of  Pergamos,  in  which  one  dove  was 
seen  drinking  and  casting  her  shadow  on  the  water,  while  others 
were  pluming  themselves  on  the  edge  of  the  vase.  As  a  pendant 
to  this  observe  another  mosaic  of  a  Tragic  and  Comic  Mask.  In 
the  farther  window  is  (88)  the  Iliac  Tablet,  an  interesting  relief  in 
the  soft  marble  called  palombino,  relating  to  the  story  of  the 
destruction  of  Troy  and  the  flight  of  Aeneas,  found  at  Bovillae, 
near  Albano. 

The  second  chamber  contains  the  Venus  of  the  Capitol — a  fine 
Greek  statue  found  immured  in  the  wall,  in  1684,  near  San  Vitale. 

1  R,  right ;  L,  left.  The  reader  is  recommended  to  consult  Trofessor 
Helbig's  Enoflish  edition  of  his  Guide  to  the  SetUpture  Galleries  of  Rome  ;  also 
notes  on  the  Portrait-busts  of  the  Julian  Dynasty  in  The  Tragedy  of  the  Coesars, 
by  S.  Barin<jr-Gould. 
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It  belongs  to  the  3rd  century  B.C.,  and  derives  from  the  Cnidian 
Aphrodite  of  Praxiteles. 

The  two  smaller  sculptures  of  (miscalled)  Leda  and  the  Swan, 
and  Cupid  and  Psyche — two  lovely  children  embracing — were  found 
on  the  Aventine. 

From  the  end  of  the  gallery  we  enter 

The  Hall  of  the  Emperors.  In  the  centre  is  the  beautiful  seated 
statue  wrongly  ascribed  to  Agrippina,  the  elder.  See  Agrippina's 
head  in  No.  10  of  the  Catalogue. 

Round  the  room  are  ranged  eighty-three  busts  of  Roman  emperors, 
empresses,  and  their  near  relations,  forming  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  portrait-gallery  in  the  world.  The  collection  begins 
near  the  door  to  the  next  room,  on  upper  tier. 

'It  is  a  hi^h-born  company,  but  there  is  cause  to  doubt  if  it  be  :vs  good  as 
it  is  select.'— Viktor  Rydberg. 

All  the  Julian  family  are  handsome  :  even  viewed  as  works  of  art, 
many  of  the  busts  are  of  importance.     They  are — 

1.  Julius  Caesar,  nat.  B.C.  100  ;  ob.  B.C.  44. 

2.  Augustus,  Imp.  B.C.  12— A. D.  14 — '  beaming  with  dignity  and  personal 
charm  ; '  crowned  with  a  wreath. 

'His  features  were  quiet  and  cheerful,  whether  he  spoke  or  was  silent.' — 
Suetoniu9. 

3   Marcellus,  his  nephew  and  son-in-law,  sou  of  Octavia,  ob.  B.C.  23,  a^ed  20. 
4,  5.  Tiberius,  Imp.  A.D.  14-37. 

'  In  spite  of  the  curved  nose— the  Roman  nose,  so  seldom  seen  in  Rome- 
Tiberius  has  so  strong  a  family  likeness  to  his  stepfather  that  many  have  sus- 
pected a  nearer  relation.ship  between  them.' — Viktor  Rydberg. 

6.  Drusus,  his  brother,  sou  of  Livia  aud  Claudius  Xero,  ob.  B.C.  10. 

7.  Drusus,  sou  of  Tiberius  and  Vipsania,  ob.  A.D.  23. 

8.  (V)  Antonia,  dau-^hter  of  Mark  Antony  and  Octavia,  wife  of  the  elder 
Dru-sus,  mother  of  Germauicus  and  Claudius,  ob.  A.D.  38. 

9.  Germauicus,  snn  of  Drusus  and  Antonia,  ob.  A.D.  19. 

10.  Agrippina  (1),  daughter  of  Julia  and  Agrippa,  grand-daughter  of 
Augustus,  wife  of  Geruianicus.    Died  of  starvation  under  Tiberius,  A.D.  33. 

'  Colloquium  filii  expuscit,  ubi  nihil  pro  innocentia,  quasi  diflSderet,  hec 
beneticiis,  qutisi  exprobraret  disseruit,  sed  ultionem  in  delatores  at  praemia 
amicis  obtinuit.' — Tacitus,  Ann.  xiii.  21. 

11.  Caligula,  Imp.  A.D.  37-41,  son  of  Germauicus  and  Asrippina  I.  Mur- 
dered by  the  tribune  Chaerea  (a  noble  bust  in  basalt).  The  scowl  on  the 
epileptic  maniac  is  characteristic. 

'  That  imperial  maniac,  whose  portrait  in  green  basalt,  with  the  stain  of 
dire  mental  tension  on  the  forehead,  is  still  so  beautiful  that  we  are  able  at 
this  distance  of  time  to  pity  more  than  loathe  him.'— J".  A.  Symonds. 

'  The  head  is  turned  slightly  aside,  the  brow  thunders,  the  eyes  lighten, 
the  fine  mouth  is  pressed  wrathfully  and  scornfully  together  ;  but  oue^an  at 
once  see  that  this  look  is  counterfeited  or  practised';  it  is  still  only  the  theatre 
tyrant,  with  features  according  to  rule.  "  His  whole  exterior,"  s:iys  Tacitus, 
"  was  an  imitation  of  that  which  Tiberius  had  put  on  for  the  day,  and  be  spoke 
almost  with  the  words  of  the  latter."  '—Viktor  Rydberg. 

12.  Claudius,  Imp.  A.D.  41-54,  younger  son  of  Drusus  and  Antonia.  Poisoned 
probably  by  his  wife  Agrippina  the  younger,  Caligula's  sister. 

'  A  well-formed  head,  against  which,  from  the  point  of  view  of  beauty,  one 
can  hardly  note  anything,  but  that  the  oval  of  the  f'vce  is  too  compressed. 
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The  brojul  forehe:ul  is  overcivst  witli  clouds  of  niel;uich()ly.  The  eyes  disclose, 
witli  their  unsteady,  s:id,  and  kindly  look,  a  pi oddiuy  and  sulferinL;  spirit, 
that  is  conscious  of  its  noble  birtli,  hut  unable  to  maintain  its  freedom.' — 
Viktar  Rydberg. 

13.  Messalina,  third  wife  of  CI  ludius.  Put  to  deatli  ])}'  the  Freedmen  of 
Claudius,  a.d.  48— the  dressing  of  the  hair  characteristic  and  curious. 

14.  (V)  A<irip])ina  the  younijer,  sixth  wife  of  Claudius,  daughter  of  Ger- 
manicus  and  A-jrippina  the  elder,  s^reat-yrand-daughter  of  Augustus.  Mur- 
dered by  lier  son  Nero,  A.D.  GO. 

15.  16.  Nero,  Imp.  A.D.  54-69,  son  of  A'jrippina  the  younger  by  her  first 
husband,  Domitius  Ahenoliarbus.     Died  bj'  his  own  hand. 

'  Suetonius  says  that  the  features  of  Nero  were  more  liandsome  than  engag- 
ing. His  hair,  like  that  of  all  the  Domitii,  was  light-brown,  his  eyes  were 
bluish-grey.' —  Viktor  Rydberg. 

17.  Poppaea  Sabina  (?),  the  beautiful  second  wife  of  Nero.  Killed  by  a  kick 
from  her  husband,  A.D.  62.  The  extravagance  of  Poppaea  was  so  Lireat  that, 
when  she  went  to  Antium  (Porto  D'An/.io),  she  took  with  her  500  she-asses, 
that  she  might  not  fail  to  have  her  bath  of  milk  every  morning. 

18.  Galba,  Imp.  A.D.  69.    Murdered  in  the  Forum— full  of  character. 

19.  Otho,  Imp.  A.D.  69.     Died  by  his  own  hand. 

20.  Vitellius,  Imp.  A.D.  69.  Murdered  at  the  Scalae  Gemoniae— a  coarse, 
sensual  face. 

21.  Vespasian,  Imp.  A.D.  70-79. 

22.  Titas,  Imp,  A.D.  79-81,  sou  of  Vespasian  and  Domitilla.  Supposed  to 
have  been  poisoned  by  his  brother  Domltian — a  grand  bust. 

'  With  the  Flavians,  a  coarser  mould  of  features  comes  on  ;  '  the  urbane ' 
<>ives  way  for  a  something  rustic,  the  sesthetic  for  a  something  common.  The 
honest,  good-humoiired,  but  stingy  toll-officer,  who  was  a  father  of  this 
house,  plainly  has  handed  down  his  face  to  Vespasian  and  Txtvis.'— Viktor 
Rydberg. 

23.  Julia,  daughter  of  Titus.     Head-dress  remarkable. 

24.  Domltian,  Imp.  A.D.  81-96,  second  son  of  Vespasian  and  Domitilla. 
Murdered  in  the  Palace  of  tlie  Caesars. 

25.  Domitia  Longina  (?),  Avife  of  Domitian. 

26.  Nerva  (?),  Imp.  A.D.  96.  Elected  by  the  people,  after  the  murder  of 
Domitian. 

27.  Trajan,  Imp.  A.D.  98-118.    Adopted  son  of  Nerva. 

28.  Plotina,  wife  of  Traj-in— one  of  the  most  striking  portraitures  in  this 
collection,  and  an  exemplary  Lady. 

29.  Marciana,  sister  of  Trajvn. 

30.  Matidia,  daughter  of  Marciana,  niece  of  Trajan. 

31.  32.  Hadrian,  Imp.  A.D.  118-138,  adopted  son  of  Trajan. 

33.  Julia  Sabina,  wife  of  Hadrian,  daughter  of  Matidia— very  regal,  as  Ceres. 

34.  .'Elius  Verus,  first  adopted  son  of  Hadrian. 

35.  Antoninus  Pius,  Imp.  A.D.  138-161,  second  adopted  son  of  Hadrian. 

'  Seldom  does  the  quiet  and  gentle  strength  of  moral  will  shine  forth  from 
the  features  of  a  Roman  emperor  as  from  the  glorious  face  of  Antoninus 
Pius.'— Fifceor  Rydberg. 

'  I  siw  a  calm  and  Princely  Presence  come, 
Who,  stately  as  the  imperial  purple,  bore 
His  robe,  a  siint  in  mien,  mild,  innocent, 
Perfect  in  manhood,  with  clear  eye  serene. 
And  lofty  port ;  who  from  the  sages  took 
What  lessons  earth  could  give,  but  trod  no  less 
The  toilsome  path  of  Duty  to  the  end  ; 
And  as  he  passed  I  knew  the  kingly  ghost 
Of  Antonius,  who  knew  not  Chri.st  indeed, 
Yet  not  the  less  was  His.     I  marked  the  calm 
And  thoughtful  face  of  him  who  ruled  himself, 
And  through  himself  the  world.'— Lcjm  Morriit. 
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36.  Faustiu;i  the  elder,  wife  of  Antoninus  Fins  and  sister  of  Elius  Venis. 

37.  Marcus  Aurelius,  Imp.  A.D.  161-180,  son  of  Servianus  by  Paulina,  sister 
of  Hadrian,  adopted  by  Antoninus  Pius,  while  a  boy. 

38.  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  1-rter  life. 

39.  Annia  Faustina,  wife  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  daughter  of  Antoninus  Pius 
;iii(l  Faustina  the  elder. 

40.  Galerius  Antoninus,  son  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

41.  Lucius  Verus,  son-iu-law  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

42.  Lucilla,  wife  of  Lucius  Yerus,  daughter  of  Marcus  Aurelius  .ind  Faustina 
tlie  youuyer.     Put  to  death  at  Capri  for  a  plot  ayniust  her  husband. 

43.  Commodus,  Imp.  A.D.  180-193,  sou  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Faustina. 
Murdered  in  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars — handsome  and  seusual. 

44.  Crispina,  wife  of  Commodus.     Put  to  death  by  her  husband  at  Capri. 

45.  Pertinax,  Imp.  A.D.  193,  successor  of  Commodus,  reiL'ued  three  months. 
Murdered  in  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars. 

46.  Didius  Juliauus,  Imj).  A.D.  193,  successor  of  Pertinax.  Murdered  in  the 
Public  Palace  of  the  Palatine. 

47.  Manila  Scantilla  (?).  wife  of  Didius  Julianus. 

48.  Macrinus. 

49.  Clodius  Albinus  (V) 

50.  51.  Septimius  Seveinis.  Imp.  A.D.  193-211,  successor  of  Didius  Julianus. 
(Foi'eiiin  features  1) 

52.  Julia  Pia,  wife  of  Septimius  Severus — with  a  movable  wio-. 

53.  Car.icalla,  Imp.  A.D.  211-217,  son  of  Septimius  Severus  and  Julia  Pia. 
Murdered.  The  cruel  shrewdness  of  this  emjieror  is  marvellously  portrayed 
in  his  busts. 

54.  Geta,  brother  of  Caracalla,  by  whose  order  he  was  murdered  in  the 
arms  of  Julia  Pia.    Rjire. 

55.  (?)  Jlacriuus,  Imp.  A.D.  217,  murderer  and  successor  of  Caracalla. 
Murdered. 

56.  Diadumenianus,  son  of  ilacrinus.    Murdered  with  his  father. 

57.  Heliogabalus,  Imp.  A.D.  218-222,  son  of  Julia  Soemis,  daughter  of  Julia 
Maesa,  who  was  sister  of  Julia  Pia.    Murdered  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 

'  Le  seuat  voua  .sa  m^moire  a  I'infauiie,  et  I'liistoire  fait  comme  le  senat.' — 
Victor  Duruy. 

58.  Annia  Faustina,  third  wife  of  Helioyabalus,  yreat-g rand-daughter  of 
Marcus  Aurelius — with  coloured  marble  drapery. 

59.  Julia  Maesa,  sister-in-law  of  Septimius  Severus,  aunt  of  Caracalla  and 
grandmother  of  Alexander  Severus. 

60.  Alexauder  Severus,  Imp.,  son  of  Julia  Mamaea,  second  dau^jhter  of 
Julia  Maesa.    Murdered  at  the  age  of  28. 

61.  Julia  Mamaea,  daughter  of  Julia  Maesa,  and  mother  of  Alexander 
Severas.    Mui'dered  with  her  son. 

62.  Julius  Maximinus,  Imp.  A.D.  235-238  ;  elected  by  the  army.    Murdered. 

63.  Maximus.    3Iurdered  with  his  father  at  the  age  of  18 — a  very  fine  bust. 

64.  Gordianus  Airicanus,  Imp.  A.D.  238  ;  a  descendant  of  Trajan.  Died  by 
his  own  hand. 

65.  (Antoninus)  Gordianus,  Junior,  Imp.  A.D.  238,  son  of  Gordianus  Afric- 
anus  and  Fabia  Orestilia,  oreat-grand-daughter  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Died  in 
battle. 

66.  Pupienus,  Imp.  A.D.  2381  reigned  tOi>  ether  for  four  mouths  and  tlieu 

67.  Bilbinus,  Imp.  A.D.  228   /     were  murdered. 

68.  GordianiLS  Pius,  Imp.  A.D.  238,  g:randson,  through  his  mother,  of  Gordi- 
anus Africanus.    Murdered. 

69.  Philip  II.,  Imp.  A.D.  244,  son  of,  and  co-emperor  with  Philip  I. 
Murdered. 

70.  Decius(?),  Imp.  A.D.  249-251.  Forcibly  elected  by  the  army.  A  perse- 
cutor of  the  Christians.    Killed  in  battle. 

71.  Quintus  Herennius  Etruscus,  son  of  Decius  and  Herennia  Etruscilla. 
Killed  in  battle  ^vith  his  father. 

72.  Hostilianus,  son  or  son-in-law  of  Decius,  Imp.  A.D.  251,  with  Treb. 
Gallus.    Murdered. 

73.  Trebonianus  Gallus,  Imp.  A.D.  251-254.    Mmdered. 

74.  75.  Volusi.inns,  son  of  Trebouianus  Gallus.    Murdered  A.D.  2.54. 
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76.  Gallieuus,  Imp.  a.d.  261-268.    Muidcrod— a  low  type  of  face. 

77.  Sulouina,  wife  of  Gallienus. 

78.  Snlouiuus,  sou  of  Gallienus  and  Salonina.  Put  to  death  by  Pastumus, 
A.D.  259,  at  the  aye  of  17. 

79.  Marcus  Aurelius  Cariuus,  Imp.  A.l>.  283,  son  of  the  Emperor  Carus. 
Murdered. 

80.  Diocletian,  Imp.  A.D.  284-305  ;  elected  by  the  army. 

81.  Constantius  Chlorus,  Imp.  a.d.  305-306,' son  of  Eutropius  and  Claudia, 
niece  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  II.  and  Quiutilius  ;  father  of  Constautiue  the 
Great. 

'  Rude  soldiers  now  alternate  with  dull  stewards  of  the  realm,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  both  kinds  uuite  in  a  repulsive  whole  in  Constantius  Chlorus 
and  Constautiue.' — Viktor  Rydberg. 

82.  Julian  the  Apostate  (?),  Imp.  A.D.  361-363,  son  of  Julius  Con.stautius  and 
nephew  of  Constantino  the  Great. 

83.  Maiiuus  Decentius,  brother  of  the  Emperor  Mat^nentius.  Strangled 
himself,  A.D.  353  ; — with  the  characteristics  of  mediaeval  sculpture. 

'  In  their  busts  the  lips  of  the  Roman  emperors  are  generally  closed,  indi- 
cating- reserve  and  dignity.'—  Winckelmann. 

'  At  Rome  the  emperors  become  as  familiar  as  the  popes.  Who  does  not 
know  the  curly-headed  Marcus  Aurelius,  with  his  lifted  brow  and  projecting 
eyes — from  the  full  round  beauty  of  his  youth  to  the  more  haggard  look  of 
his  latest  years  ?  Are  there  any  modern  portraits  more  familiar  than  the 
severe  wedge-like  head  of  Augustus,  with  his  sharp-cut  lips  and  nose,— or 
the  dull  phiz  of  Hadrian,  with  his  hair  combed  down  over  his  low  forehead,— 
or  the  vain,  perking  face  of  Lucius  Verus,  with  his  thin  nose,  low  brow,  and 
profusion  of  curls, — or  the  brutal  bull  head  of  Caracalla, — or  the  l)estial 
bloated  features  of  Vitellius  ? 

'  These  men,  who  were  but  lay  figures  to  us  at  school,  mere  pegs  of  names 
to  hang  historic  robes  upon,  thus  interpreted  by  the  living  history  of  their 
portraits,  the  incidental  illustrations  of  the  places  where  they  lived  and 
moved  and  died,  and  the  buildings  and  monuments  they  erected,  become 
like  men  of  yesterday.  Art  has  made  them  our  contemporaries.  They  are  as 
near  to  us  as  Pius  YII.  and  Napoleon.' — Story's  '  Roba  di  Roma.' 

Among  the  reliefs  round  the  upper  walls  of  this  room  are  Endy- 
mion  sleeping,  and  Perseus  delivering  Andromeda,  which  belong  to 
the  set  in  the  Palazzo  Spada,  and  are  exceedingly  beautiful. 

The  Hall  of  Illustrious  Men  contains  a  seated  statue  called  M. 
Claudius  Marcellus  (?),  the  conqueror  of  Syracuse,  B.C.  212  ;  the 
body  of  Hector  borne  to  the  pyre  ;  Hermaphroditus  before  a  statue 
of  the  youthful  Bacchus.  Round  the  room  are  ranged  ninety-three 
busts  of  ancient  philosophers,  statesmen,  and  warriors.  Among  the 
more  important  are  : — 

4,  5,  6.  Socrates.  i  48.  Cneius    Domitius    Corbulo, 


general  under  Claudius 
and  Nero.  J^ound  at 
G.ibii. 

49.  Scipio  Afric-aiius(y). 

52.  Cato  Minor  (y). 


9.  Aristides  the  orator  (?). 

10.  C;illimaclius(?) 

16.  Marcus  Agrijjpa,  son-in- 
law  of  Augustus  —  a 
grand  bust. 

19.  Theophrastus.  j  54.  Aspasia(V) 

23.  Asklepiades.  ,  55.  Cleopatra  (V). 

25.  Theou  of  Smyrna.  i  60.  Thucydides(V), 

27.  Pvthagoras.  61.  Aeschines. 

28.  Alexander  the  Great  (V).        !      62,  64.  Ejncurus 
30.  Aristophanes 


31.  Demosthenes. 

38.  Chrysippos(V). 
39,  40.  Democritus  of  Abdera. 
42,  43.  Euripides. 
44,  45,  46.  Homer. 

47.  Kumenidcs. 


63.  Epicurus  and  Metrodorus. 
68,  69.  Greek  Hero. 

71.  Antisthenes. 
72,  73.  Julian  the  Apostate. 

75.  Cicero. 

77.  Homer  (?). 

82.  Aeschylas  (y). 
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Among  the  interesting  bas-reliefs  in  this  room  is  one  (P)  of  a 
Roman  interior  with  a  lady  trying  to  persuade  her  cat  to  dance  to 
a  lyre — the  cat,  meanwhile,  snapping,  on  its  hind-legs,  at  two 
ducks ;  the  detail  of  the  room  is  given,  even  to  the  slippers  under 
the  bed.  A  relief  (110)  of  three  dancing  girls  and  a  fawn  is  in- 
scribed with  the  name  of  the  artist — Callimachos.  Other  reliefs 
represent  sacrificial  ritual  and  instruments. 

The  Saloon  contains,  down  the  centre — 

1.  Jupiter  (in  nero-:iutieo),  from  Porto  d'Anzio,  ou  an  altar  with  figures  of 
Mercury,  Apollo,  and  Diana.    K.  foot  and  R.  hand  restored. 

2.  4.  Centam-s  (in  bigio-morato),  by  Aruteas  and  Fapias  (their  names  arc 
on  the  bases),  from  Hadrian's  Villa.    Roman  copies  from  bronze  originals. 

'  Both  the  youthful  and  the  elder  Centaur,  w«  infer  from  copies,  originally 
carried  a  winged  cupid.  While,  however,  the  youthful  Centaur  is  enduring 
his  teasing  rider  with  laughing  humour,  the  elder  one,  with  fettered  arms,  is 
sighing  over  the  pain  which  the  tyrannical  God  of  Love  is  preparing  for 
him.  This  ingenioas  idea  indicates  an  older  Greek  origiuil,  and  the  choice 
of  black  marble,  a.s  well  as  the  technical  skill  evidenced  in  its  treatment, 
seem  to  infer  that  the  artists  worked  after  a  bronze  production.' — Liibke. 

3.  The  young  Hercules— in  green  bas.ilt,  found  in  the  Vi^na  Massimi  on 
the  Aventine  (1590).    It  stands  on  an  altar  of  Jupiter,  adorned  with  reliefs. 

5.  Aesculapius  (in  nero-antico),  ou  an  altar,  representing  a  sacrifice. 

Among  the  statues  and  busts  round  the  room  the  more  important 
are : — 

6.  A  Faun— one  of  the  same  type  as  that  in  rosso-autico. 
9.  Trajan — a  colossal  bust. 
10.  Augustus — a  naked  figure. 

12.  An  athlete— the  head  most  beautiful. 

13.  Hadrian — a  naked  figure,  with  the  attribute  of  Mars — fi-om  Ceprano. 
17.  Minerva- archaic. 

21.  Beautiful  male  statue  of  the  time  of  Hadrian— the  lower  part  of  the 
fiyure  draped.    Hermes  Logios (?). 

22.  Hecuba  (V). 

25.  Colossal  bust  of  Antoninus  Pius. 
28.  Harpocrates,  God  of  Silence. 

32.  31.  Aurelius  in  armour. 

33.  A  wounded  Amazon,  right  arm  badly  restored. 
3G.  Minerva. 

The  Hall  of  the  Faun  derives  its  name  from  the  famous  Faun 
of  rosso-antico,  holding  a  bunch  of  grapes  to  his  mouth,  found  in 
Hadrian's  Villa,  1736.  It  stands  on  an  altar  dedicated  to  Serapis. 
Against  the  right  wall  is  a  magnificent  sarcophagus  (No.  18),  whose 
reliefs  (much  studied  by  Flaxman)  represent  the  battle  of  Theseus 
and  the  Amazons.  The  (L.)  opposite  sarcophagus  (No.  3),  found 
under  the  Church  of  S.  Eustachio,  has  a  relief  of  Diana  and  Endy- 
mion.     We  should  also  notice  that  to  R. ,  Amazons  in  battle. 

8.  A  boy  with  a  mask  of  Silenus. 

16.  A  boy  w:ith  a  goose  (found  near  the  Lateran),  copy  of  an  original  by 
Boetos  of  Chalcedon. 
19.  An  eyeless  Bacchus. 
21.  A  beautiful  eyeless  bust  of  Ariadne.    Hair  once  gilded. 

Let  into  the  wall  is  a  bronze  tablet — the  Lex  Regia  or  Senatus 
Consultum,  by  which  the  '  Senate  and  the  Roman  people  '  conferred 
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imperial  power  upon  Vespasian.    Upon  it  Rienzi  declaimed  in  favour 
of  the  right  of  the  Roman  people  to  the  empire  of  the  world. 

The  Hall  of  the  Dying  Gaul  contains  the  three  gems  of  the 
collection — 

1.  The  Gladiator  (V)— from  the  oaraens  of  Sallust  (Porta  S:ilAria).  Re- 
stored uose,  toes,  ;iiul  left  knee-cap  (see  below). 

10.  The  Faun  of  PraYllele.s— tlie  best  copy  extant— from  the  villa  of 
Hadrian. 

12.  The  mis-called  Aiitliions  of  the  I'apltol— from  the  villa  of  Hadrian. 
(Roman.) 

'  The  identity  of  the  Capitoline  Autiuous  may  be  reckoned  more  tlian 
doubtfnl.  The  head  is  certainly  not  his.  How  it  came  to  be  placed  upon  a 
body  preseutiny  so  much  resemblance  to  the  type  of  Antinous,  I  do  not 
know.  Careful  comparison  of  the  torso  and  the  arms  with  an  indubitable 
portrait  will  even  raise  the  question  whether  this  fine  statue  is  not  a  Hermes 
or  a  hero  of  an  earlier  ai>e.  Its  attitude  su;>-<?,ests  Narcissus  or  Adonis  ;  and 
under  either  of  these  forms  Antinous  may  properly  have  been  idealised.* — 
J.  A.  Symonds. 

Besides  these  we  should  notice — 

2.  Majestic  female  statue — sometimes  called  Juno. 

3.  Head  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

4.  Amazon,  from  the  Villa  d'Este. 

5.  Head  of  Dloiiysos.     School  of  Greek  design  ;  very  beautiful. 
7.  Apollo  with  the  lyre. 

9.  Statuette  of  a  little  liirl  defendiu'^-  a  bird  from  a  snake.    (Roman.) 

15.  A  Priestess  of  Isis. 

16.  Bust  of  M.  Junius  Brutus,  the  assassin  of  Julius  Caesar.     '  Et  tu,  Brute.' 

Note  the  very  beautiful  altars  beneath  some  of  those  statues. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  is  the  statue  of  the  wounded  Gaul, 
generally,  though  erroneously,  known  as  the  Dying  Gladiator.  It 
belonged  to  a  group  from  Pergamos,  in  which  was  probably  cele- 
brated the  victory  of  Attains  over  the  Celtic  invaders  of  his  realm 
(B.C.  240). 

'  I  see  before  me  the  gladiator  lie  ; 
He  leins  upon  his  hand— his  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  couc^uers  ayony. 
And  his  drooped  head  sinks  oradually  low, — 
And  through  his  side,  the  last  drops,  ebbing  slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy,  one  by  one, 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder-shower  ;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him— he  is  youe. 
Ere  ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  hailed  the  wretch  who  won. 

He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  uot— his  eyes 
Were  with  his  heart,  and  that  was  far  away  ; 
He  reck'd  not  of  the  life  he  lost,  nor  prize, 
But  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay, 
There  were  his  youn^-  barbarians  all  at  play, 
There  was  their  Daciau  mother,— he,  their  sire, 
Butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday. 
All  this  rushed  with  his  blood— shall  he  expire, 
And  unavenoed  y    Arise,  ye  Goths,  and  ijlut  your  ire  ! ' 

—Byron,  '  Childe  Harold.' 

It  is  delightful  to  read  in  this  room  the  description  in  Transfor- 
mation : — 

'  It  was  'that  room,  in  the  centre  of  which  reclines  the  noble  and  most 
pathetic  figure  of  the  dying  gladiator,  just  sinking  into  his  death-swoon. 
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Around  the  walls  stand  the  Antinous,  the  Amazon,  the  Lycian  Apollo,  the 
Juno,  all  famous  productions  of  antique  sculpture,  and  still  shininof  in  the 
undiminished  majesty  and  beauty  of  their  ideal  life,  although  the  marble 
that  embodies  them  is  yellow  with  time,  and  perhaps  corroded  by  the  damp 
earth  in  which  they  lay  buried  for  centuries.  Here,  liJ^ewise,  is  seen  a 
symbol  (as  apt  at  this  moment  as  it  was  two  thousand  years  ago)  of  the 
Human  Soul,  with  its  choice  of  Innocence  or  Evil  close  at  hand,  in  the 
pretty  figure  of  a  child,  clasping-  a  dove  to  her  bosom,  but  assaulted  by  a 
snake. 

'  From  one  of  the  windows  in  this  saloon  we  may  see  a  broad  flight  of 
stone  steps,  descending  alongside  the  unique  and  massive  foundation  of  the 
Capitol,  towards  the  battered  triumphal  arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  right 
below.  Farther  on  the  eye  skirts  ahmg  the  edge  of  the  desolate  Forum 
(where  Roman  washerwomen  hang  out  their  linen  to  the  sun),  passing-  over 
a  shapeless  confusion  of  modern  edifices,  piled  rudely  up  with  ancient  brick 
and  stone,  and  over  the  domes  of  Christian  churches,  built  on  the  old  pave- 
ments of  heathen  temples,  and  supported  by  the  very  pillai-s  that  once 
upheld  them.  At  a  distance  beyond— yet  but  a  little  away,  considering  how 
much  history  is  heaped  into  the  intervening  space — rises  the  great  sweep  of 
the  Coliseum,  with  the  blue  sky  brightening  through  its  upper  tier  of  arches. 
Far  off,  the  view  is  shut  in  by  the  Alban  mountains,  looking-  just  the  same, 
amid  all  this  decay  and  change,  as  when  Romulus  gazed  thitherward  over 
his  half -finished  wall. 

'  In  this  chamber  is  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles.  It  is  the  marble  image  of  a 
young  man,  leaning  his  right  arm  on  the  trunk  or  stiimp  of  a  tree  :  one 
hang-s  carelessly  by  his  side.  In  the  other  he  holds  a  fragment  of  a  pipe,  or 
some  such  sylvan  instrument  of  music.  His  only  garment,  a  lion's  skin  with 
the  claws  upon  the  shoulder,  falls  half-way  down  his  back,  leaving-  his  limbs 
and  the  entire  front  of  the  fiuiire  nude.  The  form,  thus  displayed,  is  marvel- 
lously graceful,  but  has  a  fuller  and  more  rounded  outline,  more  flesh  and 
less  of  heroic  muscle,  than  the  old  sculptoi-s  were  wont  to  assign  to  their 
types  of  masculine  beauty.  The  character  of  the  face  corresponds  with  the 
figure  ;  it  is  most  agreeable  in  outline  and  feature,  but  rounded  and  some- 
what voluptuously  developed,  especially  about  the  throat  and  chin  :  the 
nose  is  almost  straight,  but  very  slightly  curves  inward,  thereby  acquiring 
an  indescribable  charm  of  geniality  and  humour.  The  mouth,  with  its  full 
yet  delicate  lips,  seems  so  really  to  smile  outright,  that  it  calls  forth  a  re- 
sponsive smile.  The  whole  statue — unlike  anything-  else  that  ever  was 
wrought  in  the  severe  material  of  marble — conveys  the  idea  of  an  amiable 
and  sensual  creature,  easy,  mirthful,  apt  for  jollity,  yet  not  incapable  of 
being-  touched  by  pathos.  It  is  impossible  to  gaze  long  at  this  stone  image 
without  conceiving-  a  kindly  sentiment  towards  it,  as  if  its  substance  were 
warm  to  the  touch  and  imbued  with  actual  life.  It  comes  very  near  to  some 
of  our  pleasantest  sympathies.' — Hawthorne. 

The  -west  or  R  side  of  the  Capitoline  Piazza  is  occupied  by  the 
Palace  of  the  Conservators,  which  contains  the  Protomoteca,  the 
Picture  Gallery,  and  various  other  treasures.  Admission  50  c. ;  10 
to  3  on  -week-days  and  10  to  1  on  Sundays,  when  it  is  free. 

The  Cortile  at  the  entrance  is  full  of  historical  relics,  including 
remains  of  two  gigantic  statues  of  Apollo  found  on  the  same  hill ; 
a  colos.<al  head  of  Domitian  ;  and  the  marble  pedestal,  which  once 
in  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus  supported  the  cinerary  urn  of  Agrip- 
pina  the  elder,  daughter  of  Agrippa,  wife  of  Germanicus,  and 
mother  of  Caius  Caligula — *a  handful  of  ashes  of  old  Roman 
virtue ' — ■with  a  very  perfect  inscription.  The  cippus  was  doubt- 
less the  work  of  Caligula,  who  brought  back  the  ashes  of  his 
mother  from  Pandataria,  where  she  died  of  self-inflicted  starvation 
in  exile.  It  was  hollowed  out  and  used  as  a  measure  for  corn 
(*  rugitella  di  grano ')  in  the  Middle  Ages  ;  upon  it  are  carved  the 
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'arms'  of  two  city-wardens.  In  the  opposite  loggia  are  a  statue  of 
Rome  Triumphant  and  a  group  with  a  lion  attacking  a  horse. 
In  the  portico  on  the  left  is  a  statue  of  Augustus,  leaning  against 
the  rostrum  of  a  galley,  in  allusion  to  the  battle  of  Actium.  On 
the  right  is  the  only  authentic  statue  of  Julius  Caesar. 

'  Before  us  stands  a  military  chief  in  full  armour,  in  whose  liard,  bony, 
elderly  tice  never  ijleamed  the  most  distant  flash  of  that  trenius  which  with 
the  fires  of  liohtninir  split  asunder  the  hosts  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  crushed 
the  warlike  fame  of  Pompey.  overthrew  the  Republic,  and  annihilated  the 
remnants  of  old  Roman  virtue.  Not  a  elimpse  of  that  affability  which  in  the 
old  Caesars,  as  in  the  youni;,  took  captive  an  adversary  ;  or  of  that  sense  of 
beauty  which  made  him  an  artist  amonij;  historians  and  orators  :  or  of  that 
maiznanimity  which,  with  human  nobleness,  gilded  the  selfishness  of  a  fiend.' — 
Viktor  Rydberg. 

Opposite  the  foot  of  the  staircase  (L. )  is  a  restoration,  by  Michel- 
angelo, of  the  column — Columna  rostrata — of  Caius  Duilius 
(260  B.C.),  and  an  Augustan  copy  of  his  Inscription  relating  to  his 
achievements.  Then,  at  the  end  of  the  corridor,  a  seated  statue 
of  Charles  of  Anjou  the  murderer  of  Conradin,  who  was  made  a 
senator  of  Rome  (1264). 

'  It  is  a  massive,  roughly  blocked-out  figure,  seated  upon  a  throne-chair 
supported  by  lions,  dressed  in  a  lono-  tunic  and  royal  mantle,  with  a  crown 
upon  the  head  and  a  sceptre  firmly  planted  upon  the  ritrht  knee.  The  ex- 
pression of  the  face  is  stolid,  but  its  lineaments  are  imlividiuil,  and  the  shape 
of  the  head  is  so  peculiar  that  we  cannot  doubt  its  beinii  a  faithful  portrait. 
For  this  reason  it  is  of  hiyh  historical  value,  and  as  the  only  mediaeval  por- 
trait-statue at  Rome,  must  be  retjarded  with  no  common  interest.' — Perkins's 
'  Italian  Sculptors.' 

On  the  first  and  second  landings  are  four  magnificent  reliefs 
(41,  42,  43,  44),  three  of  which  represent  events  in  the  life  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  Imp.,  formerly  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Martina. 

1.  Relief:  rear  wall  (Left)  Vanquished  Barbarians  entrcatini?  the  Em- 

peror. 

2.  „  ,,        (Right)  Trlaiuphal  proee-sslon. 

3.  „  wall  „         Sacrllloe  in  front  of  the  Capitoline  Temple 

of  Jupiter  ;  Flamen  Dlalls  wears  apex, 
or  peaked  cap. 

4.  ,,  from    some  triumphal  monument,   of    Hadrian's  date,  found 

near  Piazza  Sciarra,  1592(?)in  the  C'orso. 

On  the  next  landing  (top) — 

1.  Relief  reprcsentino-  the  Apotheosis  of  Plotina,  Empress  of  Trajan, 
129  A.D. 

2.  Relief.  Hadrian  <rivino-  forth  a  Decree. 

The  fourth  relief  is  really  from  the  Arch  of  Claudius  which 
stood  near  the  Palazzo  Sciarra,  but  the  Roman  magistrates  substi- 
tuted the  head  of  Aurelius  for  that  of  Claudius.     Statue  of  Urania. 

On  the  upper  flight  of  the  staircase  is  a  bas-relief  of  Curtius 
leaping  into  the  cleft,  here  represented  as  a  marsh,  found  near 
S.  Maria  Liberatrice. 

The  Halls  of  the  Conservators  consist  of  eight  rooms  (entrance 
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50  c.)-  The  Ist,^  with  coffered  ceiling,  and  painted  in  fresco  from 
the  history  of  the  Roman  kings,  by  the  Cavaliere  d'Arpino,  con- 
tains statues  of  Urban  VIII. ,  by  Bernini,  and  Innocent  X.,  in 
bronze,  by  Al-gardi.  (1)  Combat  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii ;  (2) 
Tullius  Hostiiius  against  Veii;  (3)  Romulus  tracing  the  Sulcus 
round  Rome  ;  (4)  Numa  and  Vestals  sacrificing.  The  2nd  Boom, 
adorned  with  subjects  from  republican  history  by  Lauretti,  has 
statues  of  modern  Roman  generals — Marc  Antonio  Colonna,  Tom- 
masso  Rospigliosi,  Francesco  Aldobrandini.  Carlo  Barberini,  brother 
of  Urban  VIII.,  and  Alessandro  Farnese,  Duke  of  Parma.  Here  is 
the  Bronze  Wolf  of  the  Capitol,  though  much  restored,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  relics  in  the  city.  The  figure  of  the  wolf  is 
believed  by  some  to  be  that  dedicated  by  the  Ogulnii,  aediles,  in 
B.C.  296  ;  the  figures  of  Romulus  and  Remus  are  modern.  It  has 
been  doubted  whether  this  is  the  wolf  described  by  Dionysius  as 
•  an  ancient  work  of  brass '  standing  near  the  '  Ficus  Ruminalis ' 
under  the  Palatine,  or  the  wolf  described  by  Cicero,  who  speaks 
of  a  little  gilt  figure  of  the  founder  of  the  city  sucking  the  teats  of 
a  wolf.  The  latter  was  struck  by  lightning  in  the  time  of  the 
great  orator,  and  a  fi-acture  in  the  existing  figure,  attributed  to 
lightning,  has  been  unconvincingly  adduced  in  proof  of  identity 

with  it. 

'  Geminos  huic  ubcra  circum 
Ludere  pendentes  pueros,  et  himberc  matrem 
Impavidos  :  illam  tereti  cervice  reflexam 
Mulccre  alternos,  ct  corpora  fingere  line-ua.' 

—  Virgil,  Aen.  viii.  632. 

*  And  thou,  the  thunder-stricken  nurse  of  Rome  ! 
She- wolf !  whose  brazen-imaffed  dng-s  impart 
The  milk  of  conquest  yet  within  the  dome. 
Where,  as  a  monument  of  antique  art, 
Thou  standest :— mother  of  the  mighty  heart. 
Which  the  great  founder  sucked  from  thy  wild  teat, 
Scorch'd  by  the  Roman  Jove's  ethereal  dart. 
And  thy  limbs  black  with  lig-htningf — dost  thou  yet 
Guard  thy  immortal  cubs,  nor  thy  fond  charge  forsret  ? ' 

— Byron,  '  Childe  Harold.' 

The  wolf,  probably  taken  from  its  pedestal  (lately  discovered  in 
the  Comitium)  when  many  ancient  bronzes  were  removed  to  the 
Lateran,  remained  there  until  1471,  en-niched  in  the  wall  of  a  small 
tower  near  the  site  of  the  present  obelisk,  at  the  base  of  which 
criminals  were  often  executed,  and  their  hands  were  cut  off  and 
nailed  beneath  'la  lupa  di  metallo.'  The  traces  of  fire  upon  it 
may  be  due  to  the  fire  of  Carinus,  in  282,  which  swept  over  the 
Comitium. 

The  3rd  Room  is  painted  by  Daniele  da  Volterra,  with  subjects 
from  the  wars  with  the  Cimbri.  Amongst  its  decorations  are 
two  fine  pictures,  a  dead  Christ  with  a  monk  praying,  by  the 
Capuchin     Cosimo    Piazza    da    Ca^telfranco,    and     S.     Francesca 

'  The  chapel  (opposite  the  staircase)  is  sometimes  entered  before  the  other 
rooms,  and  leads  into  the  seventh,  whence,  on  the  right,  you  enter  the 
.second  hall. 
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Romana,  by  Romanelli.  Also  contains  a  good  mosaic  table  and  a 
relief. 

The  4th  Room  contains  the  Fasti  Consulares,  tables  found  near 
the  Temple  of  Vesta  and  Regia.  They  were  engraved  on  the 
walls  of  the  Regia,  the  office  of  the  Pontifical  College.  They  are 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  the  consuls  from  A.v.C.  272  to  Augustus. 
The  frescoes  are  by  Benedetto  Bonfigli,  1420-96.  The  5th  Room 
contains  two  bronze  ducks  (formerly  shown'  as  the  sacred  geese  of 
the  Capitol)  and  a  female  head  (found  in  the  gardens  of  Sallust),  a 
marble  bust  of  Medusa,  by  Bernini,  and  a  fine  bronze  bust  of 
Michelangelo. 

A  passage  filled  with  tributes  to  Garibaldi  leads  to  the  6th  or 
Throne  Room,  hung  wdth  tapestries  representing  classic  subjects ; 
it  has  a  frieze  in  fresco  by  Annihcde  Caracci,  representing  the 
triumphs  of  Scipio  Africanus.  The  7th  Room  is  painted  by  Daniels 
da  VoUerra  (?)  with  the  history  of  the  Punic  Wars.  Room  8  has 
frescoes  illustrating  the  deeds  of  Hannibal.  The  9th  Room  is  a 
chapel,  containing  a  lovely  fresco  by  Andrea  di  Assist  {L'Ingegno) 
(1470-1536),  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  with  Angels. 

'  The  Madonna  is  seated  enthroned,  frontin<>-  the  spectator ;  her  lar<>-e 
mantle  forms  a  grand  cast  of  drapery ;  the  child  on  her  lap  sleeps  in  the 
loveliest  attitude  ;  she  folds  her  hands  and  looks  down,  quiet,  serious,  and 
beautiful  :  in  the  clouds  are  two  adoring-  angels.' — Kugler. 

This  fresco  was  removed  from  the  staircase  in  1703,  when  it  was  much 
repainted,  the  robe  of  the  Virgin  being  made  dark  green,  and  that  of  the 
angel  on  tlie  left  red  !  So  it  remained  till  1878,  when  the  original  coloiiring 
was  discovered  and  restored  by  Signor  Garelli. 

The  four  Evangelists  are  by  Caravaggio  ;  the  pictures  of  Roman 
saints  (Cecilia,  Alexis,  Eustachio,  Francesca  Romana)  by  Romanelli. 
Room  10  has  china,  watches,  knife-handles,  &c.,  in  cabinets. 

A  door  on  the  left  of  the  entrance  to  the  Halls  of  the  Con- 
servators leads  to  a  set  of  rooms  and  galleries  chiefly  devoted  to 
the  antiquities  discovered  since  1870.  Passing  through  some 
small  red  rooms  occupied  by  modern  Fasti  Consulares,  and  deco- 
rated with  busts  of  eminent  Italians  (the  most  remarkable  being 
that  in  the  3rd  Room  right  of  the  entrance,  of  Pius  VII.,  a  work  of 
Canova)  we  reach  (right)  a  slip  room  with  Esquiline  Venus,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Head  of  Bacchus.  Left,  fine  archaic  fragments  ;  next 
this  lie  '  Tom  be  a  Pozzo '  and  other  ancient  sepulchres,  as  well  as 
that  of  Crepereia  Trj^phena.^  In  the  outer  court  is  seen  the  exposed 
and  imperfect  stone  map  of  Imperial  Rome:  Forma  Urbis.  The 
first  contains  a  couch,  litter,  and  remains  of  a  chariot,  discovered 
in  1862  ;  the  second,  coins  found  in  the  Horti  Lamiani  on  the 
Esquiline  in  1876,  and  others  from  the  Campana  and  Castollani 
collections. 

We  now  enter  the  Camera  del  Bronzi.  The  statue  of  a  boy 
extracting  a  thorn  from  his  foot  is  called  the  Shepherd  Martins, 
and  is  now  in  the  second  series  of  roOms. 


»  Found  May  12, 1889,  where  the  New  Courts  of  Justice  are  vising,  together 
with  her  Doll  and  her  betrothal-ring. 
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The  statue  of  Hercules,  in  gilt  bronze,  found  in  the  Forum - 
Boarium  in  the  time  of  Sixtus  IV.,  has  been  taken  to  top  floor 
gallery  of  mosaics. 

A  gigantic  hand  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a  statue  of 
Commodus ;  a  colossal  foot  belonged  (?)  to  a  statue  of  Caius 
Cestius,  erected  near  his  pyramid  ;  the  famous  bronze  horse  was 
found  (1849)  in  Trastevere.     (Vicolo  delle  Palme.) 

A  beautiful  vase  of  fluted  bronze,  found  in  the  sea  at  Porto 
d'Anzio,  as  its  inscription  shows,  is  that  sent  by  Mithridates,  king 
of  Pontus,  to  the  college  of  the  Eupatorian  Gymnasiarchs,  B.C.  63. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  lost  while  it  was  being  carried  off  in 
the  triumph  of  Pompey  ;  the  handles  are  modern.  Near  the  door  is 
the  curious  bust  said  to  represent  (?)  Junius  Brutus,  who  drove  out 
the  kings,  and  became  the  first  consul.     Greek,  third  century  B.C. 

The  next  room  is  occupied  by  Etruscan  vases  and  antiquities,  the 
gift  of  Augusto  Castellani. 

Keturning  to  the  corridor,  a  staircase  (R. )  leads  up  to  the 
Picture  Gallery  of  the  Capitol,  founded  by  Benedict  XIV.  (1740- 
1757),  which  contains  very  few  good  pictures,  but  has  a  beautiful 
S.  Sebastian,  by  Guido,  and  several  works  of  Guercino.  The 
pictures  are  not  hung  in  the  order  of  their  numbers,  and  have  been 
disgracefully  '  treated.'     We  may  notice — 

\st  Room  (opposite  the  stairs — beginning  R.) — 

84.  Rubens.    Romulus  and  Remus. 
78.  Romanelli.    S.  Cecilia. 

70.  Lorenzo  di  Credi— later  period.    Madonna  and  Child,  with  angels. 
68.  Giierdno.     S.  John  Baptist. 
61.  Criiido  Reni.    Mary  Magdalene. 
*59.  Domenichino.    The  Cumaean  Sibyl. 
58.  Albani.    The  Nativity  of  the  Virgin. 
57.  Tintoret.    Mary  Magdalene. 

54.  Copy  from  Subleyras  by  his  wife.    Mary  Anointing-  the  Feet  of  Christ. 
53.  Garofalo.    Holy  Family. 
47.  Guerdno.    The  Persian  Sibyl. 

29.  Cola  dell'  Amatrice.    Death  and  Assumption  of  the  Virgin. 
17.  Guido  Reni.    Disembodied  spirit  (nnfiuished). 
13.  F.  Fi-ancia  ("?),  1513.    Madonna  and  Saints. 

High  up  are  hung  some  beautiful  fragments  of  the  frescoes  of 
Raffaelle,  removed  from  the  walls  of  the  villa  of  Leo  X-  at  La 
Magliana.     They  have  been  engraved  by  Griiner. 

2nd  Room  (entered  from  the  corner  of  1st  Room) — 
139.  Velasquez  (?)    Portrait. 

Srd  Room — 

155.  Romanelli.    Innocence. 

143.  Titian.    Baptism  of  Christ.    An  early  work  of  the  master  ruined  by 

restoration. 
141.  Giovanni  Bellini.    Portrait  of  himself. 

4<A  Room — 

254.  Pietro  da  Cortona.    The  Defeat  of  Darius. 

250.  Tintoret.    The  Flaoellation. 

249.  Tintoret.    The  Crowninsi  with  Thorns. 
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248.  Tintoret.    Baptism  of  Christ. 

*245.  Guido  Reni.    S.  Sebastian— splendid  in  form  and  colour. 
241.  Giiercino.     Cleopatra  and  Aujjustus. 
240.  Caravaggio.     S.  Sebastian. 

*221.  Guercino.    S.  Petronilla.      An  enormous  picture,  brouubt  hither  from 
S.  Peter's,  where  it  has  been  replaced  by  a  mosaic  copy.    The  com- 
position is  divided  into  two  pirts.    The  lower  represents  the  burial 
of  S.  Petronilla,  the  upper  the  ascension  of  her  spirit. 
197.  Paolo  Veronese.    The  Rape  of  Europa. 

Beyond  the  Palazzo  del  Conservatori,  a  road  leads  to  the  Palazzo 
CafFarelli,  the  residence  of  the  German  ambassador,  which  stands 
partly  on  the  platform  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter.  The  palace  con- 
tains a  magnificent  hall,  used  as  a  ball-room,  and  the  view  from  the 
upper  windows  is  very  beautiful.  The  German  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute (Dr.  C.  Huelsen)  adjoins  (splendid  library). 

'  After  dinner,  Bunsen  called  for  us,  and  took  us  first  to  his  house  on  the 
Capitol,  the  different  windows  of  which  coumiand  the  different  views  of 
ancient  and  modern  Borne.  Never  shall  I  foryet  the  view  of  the  former  :  we 
looked  down  on  the  Forum,  and  just  o])posite  were  the  Palatine  and  the 
Aventine,  with  the  ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the  Cae.siirs  on  the  one  hand  and 
houses  intermixed  with  gardens  on  the  other.  The  mass  of  the  Coliseum  rose 
beyond  the  Foruin,  and  beyond  all,  the  wide  phiin  of  the  Campayna  to  the 
sea.  On  the  left  rose  the  Alban  hills,  l)ri<iht  in  the  settiui>-  sun,  which  played 
full  upon  Frascati  and  Albano,  and  the  trees  which  edsre  the  lake,  and  farther 
away  in  the  distance  it  lit  nj)  the  old  town  of  Labicum.' — Arnold's  Letters. 

From  a  garden  (admission  50  c. )  adjacent,  across  the  street,  one 
can  look  down  over  the  bare  cliff  of  what  was  probably  the  Rupes 
Tarpeia.  Near  the  courtyard  of  the  Palace  there  existed  till  1868  a 
court,  represented  as  the  scene  of  the  murder  in  Hawthorne's 
•  Marble  Faun  '  or  '  Transformation.'  The  door,  the  niche  in  the 
wall,  and  all  other  details  mentioned  in  the  novel,  were  realities. 
The  character  of  the  place  is  now  changed  by  the  removal  of  the 
boundary-wall  and  formation  of  a  new  road.  The  part  of  the  rock 
seen  from  here  is  that  usually  visited  from  below  by  the  Via  della 
Consolazione. 

To  reach  this  principal  portion  of  the  south-eastern  height  of  the 
Capitol,  we  can  also  ascend  the  staircase  beyond  the  Palace  of  the 
Conservators  on  the  right  from  the  Piazza.  Under  the  stairs  a 
curious  inscription  was  found  in  1901  relating  to  the  senatorship  of 
Count  Pietro  Squarcia  Lupi  in  1511-12.  Passing  the  Portico  del 
Vignola  we  shall  find  ourselves  upon  the  highest  part  of 

'  The  Tarpeian  rock,  the  citjvdel 
Of  ijreat  and  ijlorious  Koine,  (}ueen  of  the  earth, 
So  far  renown'd,  and  with  the  spoils  enriched 
Of  nations.'  —Paradise  Regained, 

'  The  steep 
Tarpeian,  fittest  <^oal  of  treason's  race. 
The  promontory  whence  the  traitor's  leap 
Cured  all  ambition,'  —Childe  Harold. 

We  must  recollect  that  the  face  of  the  cliff  has  for  ages  been 
cumbered  with  houses.  It  has  little  to  remind  one  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  hill  as  seen  by  Virgil  and  Propertius,  who  speak  of  the 
change  in  their  time  from  the  condition  of  an  earlier  aspect. 
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'  Hinc  ad  Tarpeiain  sedem  et  Capitolia  ducit, 
Aurea  nunc,  olim  silvestribus  horrida  dumis  ; 
Jam  turn  religio  pavidos  terrebat  agrestes 
Dira  loci ;  jam  turn  silvam  saxumque  tremebant.' 

— Virgil,  Aen.  viii.  347. 
'  Hoc  quodcumque  vides,  hosj^es,  qua  maxima  Eoma  est, 
Ante  Phrygem  Aeneam  collis  et  herba  fnit.' 

— Fropertius,  Eleg.  iv.  1. 

Dionysius  (viii.  78)  relates  that  executions  from  it  could  be  seen 
by  the  citizens  in  the  Forum. 

It  was  on  this  side  that  the  different  attacks  were  made  upon  the 
Capitol.  The  first  was  by  the  Sabine  Herdonius  at  the  head  of  a 
band  of  slaves,  who  scaled  the  cliffs  and  surprised  the  garrison  in 
B.C.  460,  and  proclaimed  freedom  for  all  slaves  who  should  join 
him,  together  with  abolition  of  debts,  and  defence  of  the  plebs  from 
their  oppressors.  But  his  offers  were  disregarded,  and  on  the 
fourth  day  the  Capitol  was  retaken,  and  he  was  slain  with  nearly 
all  his  followers.  The  second  attack  was  by  the  Gauls,  who, 
according  to  the  well-known  story,  climbed  the  rock  near  the 
Porta  Carmentalis,  and  had  nearly  reached  the  summit  unobserved 
— for  the  dogs  neglected  to  bark — when  the  cries  of  the  sacred 
geese  of  Juno  aroused  an  officer  named  Manlius,  who,  rushing  to 
the  defence,  hurled  the  first  assailant  down  the  rock,  who  dragged 
down  others  in  his  fall,  and  thus  the  Capitol  was  saved.  This  was 
the  same  Manlius,  friend  of  the  people,  who  was  afterwards  con- 
demned by  the  patricians  on  the  pretext  that  he  wished  to  make 
himself  king,  and  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  in  sight  of  the 
Forum. 

Livy  (xxxv.  21)  mentions  the  fall  of  a  mass  of  rock  into  the 
Vicus  Jugarius,  192  B.C.,  which  killed  passers  by.  Festus  would 
have  us  believe  that  the  lugubrious  spot  was  situated  '  in  ea  parte 
qua  saxum  est.'  From  this  point  the  visitor  may  descend  by  the 
Vicolo  della  Rupe  Tarpeia  into  the  untidy  and  picturesque  piazza 
of  the  Consolazione ;  or,  by  the  Via  del  Monte  Caprino,  to  Piazza 
Montanara  and  the  Teatro  Marcello. 

We  have  still  to  examine  the  northern  height,  now  occupied  by 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  Christian  churches.  The  name  of 
the  Church  of  S.  Maria  in  Ara-Coeli  is  generally  attributed  to  an 
altar  erected  by  Augustus  to  commemorate  the  Delphic  oracle  re- 
specting the  coming  of  Christ,  which  is  still  recognised  in  the  well- 
known  hymn  of  the  Chm'ch  : 

'  Teste  David  cum  Sibylla.'  * 

The  altar  bore  the  inscription,  '  Ara  Primogeniti  Dei.'  Those  who 
seek  a  more  humble  origin  for  the  church  say  that  the  name  merely 
dates  from  mediaeval  times,  when  it  was  called  '  S.  Maria  in  Auro- 
coelio.'  It  originally  belonged  to  the  Benedictine  Order,  but  was 
transferred  to  the  Franciscans  by  Innocent  IV.  in  1252,  from  which 
time  its  convent  occupied  an  important  position  as  the  residence 


'  The  Dies  Irae,  by  Tomma.so  di  Celauo,  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
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of  the  General  of  the  Minor  Franciscans  (Greyfriars),  and  is  the 
head-centre  of  that  Order.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  Ara-Coeli  was 
the  church  of  the  Roman  Senate,  and  it  has  often  served  as  a 
Parliament  House  for  the  city  of  Rome,  as  well  as  Westminster 
Abbey.     The  friars  had  no  quiet  time  of  it  here. 

The  staircase  on  the  left  of  the  Senator's  palace,  which  leads 
to  the  side  (or  south)  entrance  of  Ara-Coeli,  is  in  itself  full  of 
historical  associations.  On  the  right  of  it,  in  the  garden  of  the 
Praetor,  may  be  seen  a  fine  fragment  of  the  primitive  wall  of  the 
Capitol,  five  courses  high. 

Six  weeks  before  the  final  downfall  of  Rienzi,  attended  by  three 
friars  of  Ara-Coeli,  was  led  out  from  the  prison  of  the  Tabularium 
to  an  open  space  on  the  Capitol,  in  sight  of  thousands  of  the 
citizens,  Fra  Moriale,  a  Prior  of  S.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and,  until 
recently,  a  successful  freebooting  tyrant  of  theCampagna  ;  captain, 
in  fact,  of  the  Grand  Company.  Invited  to  a  private  audience  with 
the  Tribune,  he  had  been  treacherously  made  prisoner,  despoiled  of 
his  wealth,  and  forthwith  condemned  to  die.  On  the  29th  August 
1354,  having  heard  mass,  his  hands  are  tied  in  front  of  him,  a 
crucifix  being  stuck  between  them.  He  is  habited  as  a  Prior  of  his 
Order,  having  over  his  shoulders  a  garment  of  brown  velvet  stitched 
with  gold,  and  on  his  head  a  dark  hood  embroidered  with  golden 
fringe.  Sentence  is  read  to  him  in  the  presence  of  an  enormous 
throng ;  and  he  replies,  '  I  am  proud  to  die  in  the  place  where  the 
blessed  apostles  themselves  suffered.  But  woe  to  the  wretch  who 
has  betrayed  me.  I  die  unjustly.'  He  then  kisses  the  crucifix 
held  to  his  lips  by  one  of  the  three  friars,  forgives  the  executioner, 
feels  the  edge  of  the  axe,  kneels  down,  and  at  one  blow  his  head 
has  fallen !  Says  an  eye-witness:  'There  remained  on  the  block 
a  few  hairs  of  the  beard,  and  around  the  neck  what  was  like  a 
stripe  of  red  silk.'  The  friars  took  his  remains  to  their  church  of 
Ara  Coeli,  and  there  gave  them  burial. 

Over  the  side  entrance  of  Ara-Coeli  (from  the  Capitoline  Piazza) 
(of  1564)  is  a  beautiful  thirteenth  century  mosaic  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child.  This,  with  the  ancient  brick  arches  above,  framing  frag- 
ments of  deep  blue  sky — and  the  worn  steps  below— forms  a  subject 
dear  to  Roman  artists,  and  is  often  introduced  as  a  background  to 
groups  of  monks  and  peasants.  The  interior  of  the  church,  with 
its  twenty-two  chapels,  is  vast,  solemn,  and  picturesque,  tliough  it 
was  terribly  injured  and  modernised  in  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries.  It  is  now  (1904)  undergoing  a  thorough  restora- 
tion to,  let  us  hope,  something  like  its  mediaeval  glory.  It  was 
here,  as  Gibbon  himself  tells  us,  that  on  the  15th  of  October  1764, 
as  he  sat  musing  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  while  the  bare- 
footed friars  were  singing  vespers,  the  idea  of  writing  the  '  Decline 
and  Fall '  of  Rome  first  started  to  his  mind. 

'  As  we  lift  the  <;reat  curtain  jind  push  into  the  church,  a  faint  |)t'rfunu'  of 
inoeuse  salutes  th(!  nostrils.  The  i;old(;n  sunset  J)urst8  in  as  the  curtain  of  tin; 
(west)  door  sways  forward,  illuminates  the  mosjiic  floor,  catches  on  the  rich 
yfolden  ceilin<^s   and    flashes   here  and    there  over  the  crowd  (Ljathered   in 


A 
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Epiphany),  on  some  brilliant  costume  or  closely  shaven  head.  All  sorts  of 
people  are  thronging-  thei'e,  some  kneeling  before  the  shrine  of  the  Madonna, 
which  gleams  with  its  hundreds  of  silver  votive  hearts,  legs,  and  arms,  some 
listening-  to  the  preaching,  some  crowding  round  the  chapel  of  the  Presepio. 
Old  women,  haggard  and  wrinkled,  come  tottering  along  with  their  scaldini 
of  coals,  drop  down  on  their  knees  to  pray,  and,  as  you  pass,  interpolate  in 
their  prayers  a  pnrenthesis  of  begging.  The  church  is  not  architecturally 
handsome,  but  it  is  eminently  picturesque,  with  its  relics  of  centuries,  its 
mosaic  pulpit  and  floors,  its  frescoes  of  Piuturicchio  and  Pesaro,  its  antique 
columns,  its  rich  golden  ceiling,  its  gothic  mausoleum  to  the  Savelli,  and  its 
mediaeval  tombs.  A  dim,  dingy  look  is  over  all — but  it  is  the  dimness  of 
faded  splendour  ;  and  one  cannot  stand  there,  knowing-  the  history  of  the 
church,  its  great  antiquity,  nnd  the  varied  fortunes  it  lias  known,  without  a 
peculiar  sense  of  interest  and  pleasure.' — St<yry,  '  Roba  di  Rovna,'  i.  73. 

The  nave  has  12  bays  of  granite  columns.  The  floor  of  the  church, 
rich  in  perishing  sculptured  slabs,  is  of  Opus  Cosmatescum.  The 
nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by  twenty-two  ancient  columns, 
of  which  two  are  of  cipoUino,  t-wo  of  white  marble,  and  eighteen  of 
Egyptian  granite.  They  are  of  different  forms  and  sizes,  and  have 
been  collected  from  various  pagan  edifices.  The  inscription,  '  A 
Cubiculo  Augustorum,'  upon  the  third  column  on  the  left  of  the 
nave,  falsely  suggests  that  it  was  brought  from  the  Palace  of  the 
Caesars.  The  fine  statues  of  Paul  III.  (left)  and  Gregory  XIII. 
(right)  were  removed  from  the  halls  of  the  Capitol  in  1876.  The 
windows  in  this  church  are  amongst  the  few  in  Kome  which  show 
traces  of  gothic.  At  the  head  of  the  nave  on  either  side  are  two 
ambones,  marking  the  position  of  the  choir  before  it  had  travelled 
to  its  present  site  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  transepts  are  full  of  interesting  monuments.  Near  the 
entrance  of  the  R.  is  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  d'Albret  (latinised 
as  De  Lebretto)  of  the  blood-royal  of  France,  ob.  1464.  This  tran- 
sept was  the  burial-place  of  the  great  but  now  extinct  family  of 
Savelli,  and  contains — on  the  L.,  the  monument  of  Luca  Savelli, 
1266  (father  of  Pope  Honorius  IV.),  and  his  son  Pandolfo — an 
ancient,  richly-sculptured  sarcophagus,  to  which  a  gothic  canopy 
was  added  by  Agostino  and  Agnolo  da  Siena  from  designs  of  Giotto. 
Opposite  is  the  tomb  of  the  mother  of  Honorius,  Vana  Aldobrandesca, 
upon  which  is  the  statue  of  the  Pope  himself,  removed  from  his 
monument  in  the  old  S.  Peter's  by  Paul  III. 

In  the  choir  are  two  columns  of  the  fine  marble  '  nero-antico.'  On 
the  left  of  the  high  altar  is  the  grand  tomb  of  Cardinal  Gianbattista 
Savelli,  ob.  1498,  and  near  it — in  the  pavement — the  half-effaced 
gravestone  of  Sigismondo  Condi,  whose  features  are  so  familiar  to 
us  from  his  portrait  introduced  into  the  famous  picture  of  the 
Madonna  di  Foligno,  which  was  painted  by  Raflfaelle  at  his  order, 
and  presented  by  him  to  this  church,  where  it  remained  over  the 
high  altar  till  1565,  when  his  great-niece  Anna  became  a  nun  at 
the  convent  of  the  Contesse  at  Foligno,  and  was  allowed  to  caiTy 
it  away  with  her.  In  the  left  transept  is  another  gothic  tomb, 
that  of  Cardinal  Matteo  di  Acquasparta  (1302),  a  General  of  the 
Franciscans,  mentioned  by  Dante  for  his  wise  and  moderate  rule.^ 


^  Paradiao,  canto  xii. 
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The  quaint  temple-chapel  in  the  middle  of  this  transept,  now 
dedicated  to  S.  Helena,  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  '  Ara 
Primogcuiti  Dei,'  to  commemorate  the  prophecy  of  the  Tiburtine 
Sibyl  to  Augustus.^  To  a  point  near  this  the  interesting  statue  of 
Leo  X.,  by  the  Sicilian  Giacomo  della  Duca,  was  removed  from  the 
Halls  of  the  Conservators  in  1876.^ 

The  ambones  for  the  Epistle  and  the  Gospel  are  interesting  and 
important  works  of  Lorenzo  and  his  son  Jacopo  Cosmati.  Upon  the 
pier  near  the  ambone  of  the  Gospel  (L.)  is  the  monument  of  Queen 
Catherine  of  Bosnia,  who  died  at  Rome  in  1478,  bequeathing  her 
states  to  the  Roman  Church  on  condition  of  their  reversion  to  her 
son,  who  had  embraced  Mohammedanism,  if  he  should  return  to 
the  Catholic  faith.  Near  this,  against  the  transept  wall,  is  the 
tomb  of  Felice  de  Fredis,  ob.  1529,  upon  which  it  is  recorded  that 
he  was  the  finder  of  the  Laococin.  The  Chapel  of  the  Annunciation, 
opening  from  the  left  aisle,  has  a  slab-tomb  to  G.  Crivelli  by 
Donatello,  bearing  his  signature,  '  Opus  Donatelli  Florentini,'  re- 
stored, alas,  too  late.  The  Chapel  of  Santa  Croce  is  the  burial-place 
of  the  Ponziani  family,  and  was  the  scene  of  the  celebrated  ecstasy 
of  the  famous  Roman  saint  Francesca  Romana,  Foundress  of  the 
Oblati  Order  (1450). 

'  The  mortal  remaius  of  Vanozza  Ponziani  (sister-in-law  of  Francesca)  were 
laid  in  the  Church  of  Ara-Coeli,  in  the  Chapel  of  Santa  Croce.  The  Kouiau 
people  resorted  there  in  crowds  to  behold  once  more  their  beloveil  benefac- 
tress— the  mother  of  the  poor,  the  consoler  of  the  alllicted.  All  strove  to 
carry  away  some  little  memorial  of  one  who  had  <>one  about  amon<»-  them 
doin<>-  "ood,  and  during-  the  three  days  whicli  i)reeeded  the  interment,  the 
coucom*se  did  not  abate.  On  the  day  of  the  funeral  Francesca  knelt  on  one 
side  of  the  coffin,  and,  in  sight  of  all  the  crowd,  she  was  wrapt  in  ecstasy. 
They  saw  her  body  lifted  from  the  ground,  and  a  seraphic  expression  on  her 
uplifted  face.  They  heard  her  murmur  several  times  with  an  indescribable 
emphasis  the  word  "  Quando  ?  Quando  ?  "  Wlien  all  was  over,  she  still  re- 
mained immovable  ;  it  seemed  as  if  her  soul  had  risen  on  tlie  wings  of 
pr.iyer,  and  followed  Vanozza's  spirit  into  the  realms  of  bliss.  At  last  her 
confessor  ordered  her  to  rise  and  go  and  attend  on  the  sick.  She  instantly 
complied,  and  walked  away  to  the  hospital  which  she  had  founded,  apparently 
unconscious  of  everything  about  her,  and  only  roused  from  her  trance  by  the 
habit  of  obedience,  which,  in  or  out  of  ecstasy,  never  forsook  ber.' — Lady 
Georgiana  Eullerton's  '  Life  of  S.  Fr.  Romana.' 

There  are  several  good  pictures  over  the  altars  in  the  aisles  of 
Ara-Coeli.  In  the  Chapel  of  S.  Margaret  (8,  L.)  of  Cortona  are 
frescoes  illustrative  of  her  life  by  Filippo  Evangdisti, — in  that  of 
S.  Antonio  (2,  L.),  frescoes  by  Niccolb  da  Fesaro  ;  but  no  one  should 
omit  visiting  the  Ist  chapel  on  the  right  of  the  west  door,  dedicated 
to  S.  Bernardino  of  Siena,  and  painted  by  Bernardino  Pinturicchio, 
who  has  put  forth  his  best  powers  to  do  honour  to  his  patron  saint 
with  a  series  of  exquisite  frescoes,  representing  his  assuming  the 
monastic  habit,  his  preaching,  his  vision  of  the  Saviour,  his  peni- 
tence, death,  and  burial.     Afternoon  light  the  best. 

^  They  appear  on  either  side  the  arch  above  the  high  altar. 

2  The  statue  of  Leo  X.  is  interesting  as  having;  been  erected  to  this  popular 
art-loving  Pope  in  his  lifetime.  It  is  inscri)>ed  '  Optimi  liberalissimiquc 
pontiflcis  njemoriae.' 
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The  2nd  chapel  (R.)  is  that  of  the  Delia  Valle  family,  whose  most 
celebrated  member  was  Pietro  della  Valle,  the  great  traveller  of 
the  seventeenth  centurj.  In  Persia  he  had  married  a  beautiful 
Georgian,  and,  on  her  death,  carried  her  body  about  with  him  for 
four  years,  even  taking  it  with  him  to  India,  and  eventually  buried 
it  here  with  great  pomp.  A  papal  coachman  having  insulted  one 
of  his  Turkish  servants,  he  killed  him  in  the  Piazza  Quirinale, 
under  the  very  eyes  of  Urban  VIII.,  who  was  about  to  give  his 
benediction  from  the  balcony.  Della  Valle  then  fled  to  Paliano, 
where  the  powerful  Colonnesi  gave  him  a  refuge,  till  he  was  pardoned 
by  the  Pope,  on  the  intercession  of  Cardinal  Barberini,  and  thence- 
forth lived  in  Rome,  in  great  honour,  till  his  death  in  1652.  He 
left  several  children  by  his  second  wife,  a  young  cousin  of  his  first, 
who  had  intrusted  her  to  his  charge  upon  her  death-bed. 

Almost  opposite  this — closed  except  during  Epiphany — is  the 
Chapel  of  the  Presepio  (2,  L.),  where  the  famous  image  of  the 
Santissimo  Bambino  d'  Ara-Coeli  is  shown  at  that  season  lying 
in  a  manger.  For  those  who  witness  this  sight  it  will  be  interest- 
ing to  turn  to  the  origin  of  a  Presepio. 

'  S.  Francis  asked  of  Pope  Houorius  III.  [1223],  with  his  usual  simplicity, 
to  be  jiUowed  to  celebrate  Christmas  with  certain  unusual  ceremonies  which 
had  su^i^ested  themselves  to  him — ceremonies  which  he  must  have  thoui^ht 
likely  to  seize  upon  the  popular  imagination  and  impress  the  unlearned  folk. 
He  would  not  do  it  on  his  own  authority,  we  are  told,  lest  he  should  be 
accused  of  levity.  When  he  made  this  petition,  he  was  bound  for  the  village 
of  Grecia,  a  little  place  not  far  from  Assisi,  where  he  was  to  remain  during- 
that  sacred  season.  In  this  village,  when  the  eve  of  the  Nativity  approached, 
Francis  instructed  a  certain  grave  and  worthy  man,  called  Giovanni,  to  pre- 
pare an  ox  and  an  ass,  along  with  a  manger  and  all  the  common  fittings  of  a 
stable,  for  his  use,  iu  the  church.  When  the  solemn  night  arrived,  J^rancis 
and  his  brethren  arranged  all  these  things  into  a  visible  representation  of 
the  occurrences  of  the  night  at  Bethlehem.  The  manger  was  filled  with  hay, 
the  animals  were  led  into  their  places  ;  the  scene  was  prep-ired  as  we  see  it 
now  through  all  the  churches  of  Southern  Italy — a  reproduction,  so  far  as 
the  people  know  how,  in  startling  realistic  detail,  of  tlie  surroundings  of  the 
first  Cliristmas.  .  .  .  We  are  told  that  JYancis  stood  by  this,  his  simple 
theatrical  (for  such  indeed  it  was — no  shame  to  him)  representation,  all  the 
night  long,  singing  for  joy,  and  filled  with  an  unspeakable  sweetness.'— 3frs. 
Oiiphant,  '  S.  Frands.' 

'  The  simple  meaning  of  the  term  Presepio  is  a  manger,  but  it  is  also  used 
iu  the  church  to  signify  a  representation  of  the  birth  of  Christ.  In  the  Ara- 
Coeli  the  whole  of  one  of  the  side-chapels  is  devoted  to  this  exhibition.  In 
the  foreground  is  a  grotto,  in  which  is  seated  tlie  Virgin  Marj-,  with  Joseph 
at  her  side  and  the  miraculous  Bambino  in  her  lap.  Immediately  behind  her 
an  ass  and  an  ox.  On  one  side  kneel  the  shepherds  and  kings  in  adoration  ; 
and  above,  God  the  Father  is  seen  surrounded  by  crowds  of  cherubs  and 
angels  playing  on  instruments,  as  in  the  early  pictures  of  Rjiffaelle.  In  the 
background  is  a  scenic  representation  of  a  pastoral  landscape,  on  which  all 
the  skill  of  the  scene-painter  is  expended.  Shepherds  guard  their  flocks  far 
away,  reposing  under  palm-trees  or  standing  on  green  slopes  which  glow  in 
the  sunshine.  The  distances  and  perspective  are  admirable.  In  the  middle 
ground  is  a  crystal  fountain  of  glass,  near  which  sheep,  preternaturally 
white,  and  made  of  real  wool  and  cotton  wool,  are  feeding,  tended  by  figures 
of  shepherds  carved  in  wood.  Still  nearer  come  women,  bearing  great 
baskets  of  real  oranges  and  other  fruits  on  their  heads.  All  the  nearer  figures 
are  full  sized,  carved  in  wood,  painted,  and  dressed  in  appropriate  robes. 
The  miraculous  Bambino  is  a  painted  doll  swaddled  in  a  white  dress,  whicli 
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is  crusted  over  with  mui^nififeut  diaiiioiuls,  emeralds,  and  rubies.  The  Virgin 
also  wears  iu  lier  ears  super))  diamond  pendants.  The  general  effect  of  the 
scenic  show  is  admirable,  and  crowds  flock  to  it  and  press  about  it  all  day 
lony.i 

'  While  this  is  takiuj^-  jdace  on  one  side  of  the  church,  on  the  other  is  a  very 
different  and  quite  as  singular  an  exliibition.  Around  one  of  the  antique 
colun)ns  a  staye  is  erected,  from  which  little  maidens  are  recitinj^,  with 
every  kind  of  prett}-  gesticulation,  sermons,  dialogues,  and  little  speeches,  in 
explanation  of  the  Presepio  opjjosite.  Sometimes  two  of  them  are  engaiietl 
in  alternate  questions  and  answers  about  the  mysteries  of  the  Incarnation 
and  the  Redemption.  Sometimes  the  recitation  is  a  piteous  description  of  the 
aiiony  of  the  Saviour  and  the  sufferings  of  the  Madonna,  the  <>reatest  stress 
being,  liowever,  always  laid  upon  the  latter.  All  these  little  speeches  have 
been  written  for  them  by  their  priest  or  some  religious  friend,  couunitted  to 
memory,  and  practised  with  appropriate  gestures  over  and  over  again  at 
home.  Their  little  piping  voices  are  sometimes  guilty  of  such  comic  breaks 
and  changes,  that  the  crowd  about  them  rustles  into  a  murmurous  lauL'hter. 
Sometimes,  also,  one  of  the  little  preachers  has  a  dispetto,  pouts,  shakes  her 
shoulders,  and  refuses  to  go  on  with  her  part  ; — another,  however,  always 
stands  ready  on  the  platfoi-m  to  supply  the  vacancy,  until  friends  have 
coaxed,  reasoned,  or  thi-eatened  the  little  pouter  into  obedience.  These 
children  are  often  very  beautiful  and  graceful,  and  their  comical  little 
gestures  and  intonations,  their  clasping  of  hands  and  rolling  up  of  eyes,  have 
a  very  amusing-  and  interesting  effect.' — Story's  '■Roba  di  Roma.' 

At  other  times  the  Bambino  dwells  in  the  inner  Sacristy,  where 
it  can  be  visited  by  admiring  pilgrims.  It  is  a  fresh-coloured  doll, 
tightly  swathed  in  gold  and  silver  tissue,  crowned,  and  sparkling 
with  jewels.  It  has  servants  of  its  owu,  and  a  carriage  in  which 
it  drives  out  with  its  attendants,  and  goes  to  visit  the  sick  ;  for, 
though  an  infant,  it  is  quite  the  oldest  medical  practitioner  in 
Rome,  Devout  peasants  always  kneel  as  the  blessed  infant  passes. 
Formerly  it  was  taken  to  sick  persons  and  left  on  their  beds  for 
some  hours,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  work  a  miracle.  Now  it  is 
never  left  alone.  In  explanation  of  this,  it  is  said  that  an  audacious 
woman  formed  the  design  of  appropriating  to  herself  the  holy 
image  and  its  benefits.  She  had  another  doll  prepared  of  the  same 
size  and  appearance  as  the  '  Santissimo,'  and  having  feigned  sick- 
ness, and  obtained  permission  to  have  it  left  with  her,  she  dressed 
the  false  image  in  its  clothes,  and  sent  it  back  to  Ara-Coeli.  The 
fraud  was  not  discovered  till  night,  when  the  Franciscan  monks 
were  awakened  by  the  most  furious  ringing  of  bells  and  by  thunder- 
ing knocks  at  the  west  door  of  the  church,  and  hastening  thither, 
could  see  nothing  but  a  wee  naked  pink  foot  peeping  in  from  under 
the  door  ;  but  when  they  opened  the  door,  without  stood  the  little 
naked  figure  of  the  true  Bambino  of  Ara-Coeli,  shivering  in  the 
wind  and  rain, — so  the  false  baby  was  sent  back  in  disgrace,  and 
the  real  baby  restored  to  its  home,  never  to  be  trusted  away  alone 
any  more. 

In  the  Sacristy  (left  transept)  is  the  following  inscription  relating 
to  the  Bambino  : — 

'  Ad  hoc  sacellum  Arae  Coeli  a  festo  Nativitatis  Domini  usque  ad  festum 
Epiphaniae  magna  populi  frequentia  invisitur  ct  colltiir  iu  presepio  Christ! 

'  Till  late  years  tlie  figures  of  Auuustus  and  the  Sibyl  appeared  in  the 
front  of  tlie  Preaepio  pointing  to  the  llol}'  Child. 
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uati  iufautuli  simulacrum  ex  oleae  liyno  apud  montem  olivarum  Hierosolymis 
a  quodam  devoto  Minorita  seulptum  eo  animo,  ut  ad  hoc  festum  celebrandum 
deportaretur.  De  quo  in  primis  hoc  accidit,  quod  deficiente  colore  inter  bar- 
baras  gentes  ad  plenam  infantuli  tiuiirationem  et  formam,  devotus  et  anxius 
artifex,  professioue  laicus,  precibus  et  orationibus  impetravit,  ut  sacrum 
divinitus  carneo  colore  perfuuctum  reperlretur.  Cumque  navi  Italiam 
vehcretur,  facto  naufra^jio  apud  Tusciae  oras,  simulacri  capsa  Liburnum 
appulit.  Ex  quo,  recogniti,  expectibur  enim  a  Fratribus,  et  jam  fama  illius 
a  Hierosolymis  ad  uostrae  famili:ie  partes  adveuerat,  ad  destinatvm  sibi 
Capitolii  sedem  devenit.  Fertur  etiam,  quod  aliquaudo  ex  uimia  devotione 
a  quadam  devota  foemiua  sublatum  ad  suas  aedes  miraculo*^  remeaverit. 
Quapropter  iu  maxima  veueratione  semper  est  babitum  a  Komanis  civibus, 
et  uni verso  populo  donatum  monilibus,  et  focalibus  pretiosis,  liberaliori- 
busque  in  dies  prosequitur  oblatiouibus.' 

The  outer  Sacristy  contains  a  picture  of  the  '  Holy  Family,' 
by  GiuLio  Romano.  Kemoved  to  the  Capitoline  Museum  from  this 
church  is  an  altar  dedicated  to  Isis  by  a  traveller  who  had  returned 
in  safety.  It  bore  two  footprints,  which  tradition  declared  to  be 
those  of  the  angel  seen  by  S.  Gregory  on  the  top  of  the  mausoleum 
of  Hadrian. 

The  scene  on  the  long  flight  of  steps  which  leads  to  the  west 
door  of  Ara-Coeli  is  very  curious  during  Epiphany. 

'  If  any  one  visit  the  Ara-Coeli  during-  an  afternoon  in  Christmas  or 
Epiphany,  the  scene  is  very  striking:.  The  flig-ht  of  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  steps  is  then  thronged  by  merchants  of  Madonna  wares,  who  spread 
them  out  over  the  steps  and  ban?  them  against  the  walls  and  balustrades. 
Here  are  to  be  seen  all  sorts  of  curious  little  coloured  prints  of  the  Madonna 
and  Child  of  the  most  extraordinary  qujvlity,  little  bags,  pewter  medals,  and 
crosses  stamped  with  the  same  figures  and  to  be  worn  on  the  neck — all  offered 
at  once  for  the  sum  of  one  baiocco.  Here  also  are  fi-amed  pictures  of  the 
saints,  of  the  Nativity,  and  iu  a  word  of  all  sorts  of  religious  subjects  apper- 
taining to  the  season.  Little  wax  dolls,  clad  in  cotton-wool,  to  represent  the 
Siiviour,  and  sheep  made  of  the  same  materials,  are  also  sold  by  the  basketful. 
Children  and  contadini  are  busy  buying  them,  and  there  is  a  deafening  roar 
all  up  and  down  the  steps,  of  "  Mezzo  baiocco,  bello  colorito,  mezzo  baiocco, 
la  Santissima  Concezione  Incoronata," — "  Diario  Romano,  Lunario  Romano 
nuovo,"  — "  Ritratto  colorito,  medaalia  e  quadruccio  un  baiocco  tutti,  un 
baiocco  tutti," — "  Bimbinello  di  cera,  un  baiocco."  None  of  the  prices  are 
higher  than  one  baiocco,  except  to  strangers,  and  generally  several  articles 
are  held  up  together,  enumerated,  and  proffered  with  a  loud  voice  for  this 
sura.  Meanwhile  men,  women,  children,  priests,  beggars,  soldiers,  and 
villani  are  crowding  up  and  down,  and  we  crowd  with  them." ' — Roba  di 
Roma,  i.  72. 

'  On  the  6th  of  January  the  lofty  steps  of  Ara-Coeli  looked  like  an  ant-hill, 
so  thronged  were  they  with  people.  Men  and  boys  who  sold  little  books 
(legends  and  prayer.s),  rosaries,  pictures  of  saints,  medallions,  chestnuts, 
oranges,  and  other  things,  shouted  and  made  a  great  noise.  Little  boys  and 
girls  were  still  preaching  zealously  in  the  church,  and  people  of  all  classes 
were  crowdiuu  thither.  Processions  advanced  with  the  thundering  cheerful 
music  of  the  fire-corps.  II  Bambino,  a  painted  image  of  wood,  covered  with 
jewels,  and  with  a  yellow  crown  on  its  head,  was  carried  by  a  monk  in  white 
gloves,  and  exhibited  to  the  people  from  a  kind  of  altar-like  erection  at  the 
top  of  the  Ara-Coeli  steps.  Everybody  dropped  down  upon  their  knees;  II 
Bambino  was  shown  on  all  sides,  the  music  thundered,  and  the  smoking 
censers  were  swnni^-. '—Frederika  Bremer. 

These  steps  of  marble,  brought  from  the  Quirinal,  represent  one 
of  the  only  public  works  executed  in  Rome  during  the  residence  of 
the  Popes  at  Avignon,  and  were  a  votive  offering  to  the  Madonna 
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of  Ara-Coeli,  after  the  deliverance  of  Rome  from  the  Black-death 
(1348). 

The  Convent  of  Ara-Coeli  was  wantonly  destroyed  in  1886,  to- 
gether with  the  noble  tower  of  Paul  II,,  which  rose  so  grandly  at 
the  end  of  the  Corso,  to  make  way  for  a  monument  to  Victor 
Emmanuel  II.,  which  is  wholly  out  of  place  on  the  Roman  Capitol, 
though  it  might  well  have  been  erecred  in  one  of  the  dreary  squares 
of  his  own  new  town.  The  destroyed  convent  contained  much  that 
was  picturesque  and  interesting  in  ils  gothic  cloisters,  curious  well, 
&o.,  and  was  specially  dear  to  Catholic  Christians,  as  always  having 
been  the  residence  of  the  General  of  the  Franciscan  Order.  S. 
Giovanni  Capistrano  was  abbot  here  in  the  reign  of  Eugenius  IV. 
(1431). 

Let  us  now  descend  from  the  Capitoline  Piazza  towards  the 
Forum,  by  the  stairway  on  the  left  of  the  Palace  of  the  Senator. 
Close  to  the  foot  is  a  church,  very  obscure-looking,  having  some 
rude  frescoes  on  the  exterior.  Yet  every  one  must  enter  this  build- 
ing, for  here  is  the  Carcere  TuUiano  and  Mamertine  Prison  (so 
called  from  a  statue  of  Mars  or  Mamers,  wliich  also  gave  a  name 
to  the  Via  di  Marforio),  excavated  from  the  solid  rock  under  the 
Capitol. 

This  prison  is  entered  through  the  low  chapel  of  S.  Pietro  in 
Carcere,  hung  round  with  votive  offerings  and  blazing  with  lamps. 

'  There  is  an  upper  chamber  in  the  Mamertine  Prisons,  over  what  is  said 
to  have  been — and  very  possibly  may  have  been — the  duutieon  of  St.  Peter. 
This  chamber  is  now  fitted  up  as  an  oratory,  dedicated  to  tliat  s:iiut  ;  and  it 
lives  as  a  distinct  and  separate  place  in  my  recollection,  too.  It  is  very 
small  and  low-roofed  ;  and  the  dread  and  j^loom  of  the  ponderoas,  obdurate 
old  prison  are  on  it,  as  if  they  had  come  up  in  a  dark  mist  throuyh  the  Hoor. 
Hanyinij  on  the  walls,  amon^  the  clustered  votive  offeriuL's,  are  objects  at 
once  stranuely  in  keeping-  and  strangely  at  variance  with  the  place— rusty 
daus^ers,  knives,  pistols,  clubs,  divers  instnaments  of  violence  and  murder, 
brousrht  here  fresh  from  use,  and  huny  up  to  i)ro])itiate  offended  Heaven  ;  as 
if  the  blood  upon  them  would  drain  off  in  consecrated  air,  and  liave  no  voice 
to  cry  with.  It  is  all  so  silent,  and  so  close  and  tomblike,  and  the  duni>eons 
below  are  so  black,  and  stealthy,  and  stagnant,  and  naked,  that  this  little 
dark  spot  becomes  a  dream  within  a  dream  :  and  in  the  vision  of  i^reat 
churches  which  come  rollin<^-  past  me  like  a  sea,  it  is  a  small  wave  by  itself, 
that  melts  into  no  other  wave,  and  does  not  tlow  with  the  rest.'— Dickens. 

Enclosed  in  the  church,  near  the  entrance,  may  be  observed  the 
outer  frieze  of  the  prison  wall,  with  the  inscription  c,  VIBIUS  .  C  .  P  . 
RUFINUS .  M .  COCCEIUS .  NERVA .  COS  .  EX  .  S  .  c,  recording  the  names 
of  two  consuls  of  A.d.  22,  who  are  supposed  to  have  repaired  the 
prison.  This  is  the  prison — career  .  .  .  media  urbe  imminens  foro — 
mentioned  by  Livy.  It  must  therefore  have  included  a  building 
above  it.  Juvenal's  description  of  the  times  when  one  prison  was 
sufficient  for  all  the  criminals  in  Rome  naturally  refers  to  this 
building : 

'  Felices  proavorum  atavos,  felicia  dicas 
Saecnl.-i,  quae  qiiondam  sub  rey  ibus  atque  tribuuis 
Vid(M-uiif  nno  contentam  carcere  Romam.' 

—Sat.  iii,  312, 
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Commendatore  Boni  has  lately  found  what  may  be  another  prison 
between  the  temple  of  Faustina  and  the  church  of  SS.  Cosmo  and 
Damiano,  but  the  attribution  admits  of  considerable  doubt. 

A  modern  staircase  leads  to  the  dungeon  of  Ancus  Martius 
(so  called),  sixteen  feet  in  height,  thirty  in  length,  and  twenty-two 
in  breadth.  Originally  there  was  no  staircase,  and  the  prisoners 
were  let  down  here,  and  hence  through  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
ceiling  into  the  lower  dungeon.  The  large  door  at  the  side  is  a 
modern  innovation,  having  been  opened  to  accommodate  the  vast 
mass  of  pilgrims  during  the  festa.  The  whole  prison  is  constructed 
of  huge  blocks  of  tufa  without  cement.  Some  remains  are  shown 
of  the  Scalae  Gemoniae — so  called  from  the  groans  of  the  prisoners 
— by  which  the  bodies  of  the  executed  were  dragged  forth  to  be 
exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  populace  ere  they  were  thrown  into 
the  Tiber.  It  was  by  this  staircase  that  Cicero  came  forth  and 
announced  the  execution  of  Catiline's  colleagues  to  the  people  in 
the  Forum,  by  the  single  word  Vixerunt  ('They  have  ceased  to 
live').  Close  to  the  exit  of  these  stairs  the  Emperor  Vitellius  was 
hacked  to  pieces,  where  but  a  little  while  before  he  had  caused  the 
death  of  Flavius  Sabinus,  the  brother  of  Vespasian.  On  the  wall 
by  which  you  descend  to  the  lower  dungeon  is  a  mark,  kissed  by 
the  faithful,  as  a  spot  against  which  S.  Peter's  head  rested.  The 
lower  prison,  called  Robur,  is  constructed  of  blocks  of  tufa,  which 
originally  met  in  a  conical  roof,  but  are  now  fastened  together  by 
cramps  of  iron,  and  approach  horizontally  to  a  common  centre.  It 
is  described  by  Livy  and  by  Sallust,  who  depicts  its  horrors  in  his 
account  of  the  execution  of  the  Catiline  conspirators.^  The  spot 
pretended  is  shown  to  which  these  victims  were  attached  and  in 
turn  strangled.  In  this  dungeon,  at  an  earlier  period,  Appius 
Claudius  and  Oppius  the  decemvirs  committed  suicide  (B.C.  449). 
Here  Jugurtha,  king  of  Mauritania,  was  starved  to  death  by  Marius, 
and  exclaimed  when  he  found  the  bottom  of  his  cell  covered  with 
water,  '  Hercules,  how  cold  your  bath  is ! '  Here  Julius  Caesar, 
during  his  triumph  for  the  conquest  of  Gaul,  allowed  his  gallant 
enemy  Vercingetorix  to  be  put  to  death  (a.d.  45).  Here  Sejanus, 
the  treacherous  minister  of  Tiberius,  disgraced  too  late,  was  ex- 
ecuted for  the  murder  of  Drusus,  son  of  the  Emperor,  and  for  an 
intrigue  with  his  daughter-in-law,  Livilla.  Here  also,  Simon  Bar- 
Gioras,  the  gallant  defender  of  Jerusalem,  suffered  death  during 
the  climax  of  the  triumph  of  Titus. 

'  Along-  the  sacred  way 
Hither  the  triumph  came,  and,  winding-  round 
With  acchimation,  and  the  martial  clang- 
Of  insti'uments,  and  cars  laden  vrith  spoil, 
Stopped  at  the  sicred  stair  that  then  appeared, 
Then  thro'  the  darkness  hroke,  ample,  star-bright. 
As  tho'  it  led  to  heaven.    'Twas  night ;  but  now 

1  '  Est  locus  in  carcere  quod  Tulliauum  appellatui",  ubi  paululum  descend- 
eris  ad  laevam,  circiter  duodecim  pedes  humi  depressus.  Earn  muniunt 
undiqae  parietes,  atque  insuper  camera  lapideis  fornicibus  vincta  ;  sed  in- 

Itn,  tenebris,  odore  foeda  at<ine  terribilis  ejus  facies  (i><.t.'—Sall.  CatU.  Iv. 
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A  thousand  torclu's,  turning  night  to  day, 
Blazed,  and  the  victor,  sprinoiny-  from  his  seat. 
Went  up,  and  kneelinii-  as  iii  fervent  prayer, 
Entered  the  Capitol.     Bnt  what  are  they 
Who  at  the  foot  withdrawn,  a  uiouruful  train 
In  fetters  ?    And  who,  yet  incredulous, 
Now  yaziug  wildly  round,  now  on  his  sons. 
On  those  so  young-,  well  pleased  with  all  they  see. 
Staggers  along,  the  last  ?    They  are  the  fallen. 
Those  who  were  spared  to  grace  the  chariot-wheels  ; 
And  there  they  parted,  where  the  road  divides. 
The  victor  and  the  vanquished — there  withdrew  ; 
He  to  the  festal  board,  and  they  to  die. 

Well  might  the  great,  the  mighty  of  the  world. 
They  who  were  wont  to  fare  deliciously 
And  war  but  for  a  kingdom  more  or  less, 
Shrink  back,  nor  from  their  thrones  endure  to  look. 
To  think  that  way  !    Well  might  they  in  their  pomp 
Humble  themselves,  and  kneel  and  supplicate 
To  be  delivered  from  a  dream  like  this  ! ' 

—Rogers'  'Italy.' 

Pliny  records  the  devotion  of  a  dog,  which  watched  without 
food  by  the  dead  body  of  his  master  for  three  days  and  nights; 
and  afterwards,  when  the  body  was  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  dived 
beneath,  and  was  drowned  in  trying  to  support  it,  all  Rome  looking 
on,  as  it  would  do  now,  and  doing  nothing. 

The  spot  is  more  interesting  to  the  Christian  world  as  the  sup- 
posed prison  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  who  are  said  to  have  been  bound 
for  nine  months  to  a  pillar,  which  is  shown  here.  A  fountain  of 
excellent  water,  beneath  the  floor  of  the  prison,  is  attributed  to  the 
prayers  of  S.  Peter,  that  he  might  have  wherewith  to  baptize  his 
gaolers,  Processus  and  Martinianus ;  but,  unfortunately  for  this 
ecclesiastical  tradition,  the  fountain  is  described  by  Plutarch  as 
having  existed  at  the  time  of  Jugurtha's  imprisonment.  It  pro- 
bably gave  the  dungeon  the  name  of  TuUianum,  by  which  it  was 
sometimes  known,  tullius  signifying  a  spring.  This  name  probably 
gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  the  connection  of  the  prison  with  Servius 
Tullius.  There  is  no  doubt  as  to  these  prisons  having  originated 
in  quarries,  or  Lautomiai. 

The  Roman  Church  believes  that  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul  addressed 
their  farewells  to  the  Christian  world  from  this  spot.  The  tradition, 
however,  cannot  be  traced  anterior  to  the  seventh  century. 

That  of  S.  Peter  :— 

'  Shortly  I  must  put  off  this  tabernacle,  even  as  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  hath 
showed  me.  Moreover  I  will  endeavour  that  ye  may  he  able  after  my  decease 
to  have  these  thiniis  always  in  remembrance.  For  we  have  not  followed  cun- 
ningly devised  fables,  when  we  made  known  to  you  the  power  and  coming  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  .  .  .  Nevertheless  we,  according  to  His  promise,  look 
for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth  righteousness.'— 2»ut 
S.  Peter. 

That  of  S.  Paul  :—  ,       ^  ,.        ^ 

'  God  hath  not  given  us  a  spirit  of  fear.  ...  Be  not  thou,  therefore,  ashamed 
of  the  testimony  of  our  Lord,  nor  of  me  His  prisoner  ;  but  be  thou  partaker 
of  the  alllictions  of  the  gospel  according  to  the  power  of  God.  ...  I  suffer 
trouble  as  an  evil-doer,  even  unto  bonds  ;  but  the  word  of  God  is  not  bound. 
Therefore  I  endure  all  things,  for  the  elect's  sake,  tliat  they  also  may  obtain 
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the  salvation  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  ...  I  charge  thee  by  God  and  by  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  shall  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  .  .  .  preach  the 
word  ;  be  instant  in  season,  out  of  season  ;  reprove,  rebuke,  exhort  with  all 
long-suffering  and  doctrine  ;  .  .  .  watch  in  all  things,  endure  afflictions,  do 
the  work  of  an  evangelist,  make  full  proof  of  thy  ministry.  For  I  am  now 
ready  to  be  offered,  and  the  time  of  my  departure  is  at  hand.  I  have  fought 
a  good  fight,  I  have  finished  ray  course,  I  have  kept  the  faith.' — Ind  Timothy. 

On  July  4,  the  prisons  are  the  scene  of  a  picturesque  solemnity, 
when  they  are  visited  at  night  by  the  religious  confraternities,  who 
first  kneel  and  then  prostrate  themselves  in  silent  devotion. 

Passages  leading  east  and  west,  and  bifurcating  under  the  Vicolo 
del  Ghettarello,  have  been  discovered.  These  probably  relate  to 
the  drainage  of  the  Capitoline  Hill. 

Above  the  Church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Carcere  is  that  of  S.  Giuseppe 
del  Falegnami,  S.  Joseph  of  the  Carpenters.  In  their  oratory  are 
four  columns  of  jasper. 


CHAPTER    IV 

THE  FORA  AND  THE  COLISEUM 

Forum  of  Trajan — (S.  M:\ria  di  Loreto)— Tenii)lc  of  Mars  Ultor— Forum  of 
Augustus— Foruin  of  Nerva— Forum  of  Julius  Caesar-^Acatleiny  of  S. 
Luke)  —  Forum  Komamun —  Tribune— Vulcaual  — Temple  of  Concord  — 
Temple  of  Vespasian— Temple  of  Saturn— Arch  of  Septimius  Severas — 
Temple  of  Castor  and  Pt)llux— Fountain  of  Juturna — Temple  of  Vesta — 
House  of  the  Vestals — Pillar  of  Phocas — Comitium,  Curia,  'Tomb  of 
Rcmiulus' — Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina — Temple  of  Romulus — 
Temple  Sacrae  Urbis— Basilica  of  Constantine— (S.  Slartinsv — S.  Adriano 
— S.  Maria  Lil>eratriee— SS.  Cosmo  and  Damiano — S.  Francesca  Romaua) 
—  Temple  of  Venus  and  Kome— Arch  of  Titus— (S.  Maria  in  Pallara— S. 
Buouaventura)— Meta  Sudans — Arch  of  Cctnstantiue — Coliseum. 

FOLLOWING  the  Corso  to  its  end  at  the  recently-demolished  Via 
Ripresa  dei  Barberi,  by  the  Palazzo  Venezia,  and  turning  to 
the  left  by  the  Prefettura,  we  find  ourselves  at  once  amid  the 
remains  of  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  erected  by  the  architect  Appolo- 
dorus  for  the  Emperor  Trajan  on  his  return  from  his  great  war  on 
the  Danube.  This  forlorn  forum  now  presents  the  appearance  of  a 
moraine  between  the  Quirinal  and  Capitoline.  An  inscription  over 
the  door  of  the  Column,  which  reigns  over  the  other  ruins,  shows 
that  it  was  raised  there  in  order  to  mark  the  height  of  soil  which 
was  removed  from  the  south-west  ridge  of  the  Quirinal  Hill  in 
order  to  construct  the  forum.  The  earth,  forming  a  barrier  between 
the  two  parts  of  the  town,  was  formerly  as  high  as  the  top  of  the 
Column,  which  reaches  140  feet.  The  forum  was  sometimes  called 
the  '  Ulpian,'  from  the  family  name  of  the  Emperor.  It  formed  the 
last  and  by  far  the  most  magnificent  feature  in  the  chain  of  imperial 
Fora,  by  means  of  which  the  ever-increasing  pressure  of  business- 
life  in  the  older  Forum  was  drawn  northward  and  provided  for. 

'  Before  the  year  A.l).  107  the  splendours  of  tlie  city  an<l  tlic  C'ami)us  beyond 
it  were  still  separ.ited  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  tlirou'jed  i)erhaps  l)y  the  scjualid 
cabins  of  tlie  poor,  -uid  surmounted  ))y  tlie  remains  of  the  Servian  wall  wliich 
ran  aloni^-  its  summit.  Stc])  by  step  the  earlier  emjjerors  had  a]>i)roach(Ml 
with  theil-  new  forums  to  tlie  foot  of  tliis  obstruction.  Domitian  was  the  first 
to  contemplate  and  commence  its  removal.  Is'erva  hatl  tlie  fortune  to  con- 
secrate and  to  L;ive  his  own  name  to  a  i)ortion  of  liis  iiredecessor's  construc- 
tion ;  but  Trajm  undertook  to  comjiletc  the  boM  design,  iiid  tht;  genius  of 
his  ardiitect  trinini)lied  over  all  obstacU's,  and  executed  a  work  which  ex- 
ccuMled  in  extent  and  sjilendour  any  jirevious  achievement  of  tlie  kind.  He 
sweiit  away  every  buildinu  on  the  site,  levelled  the  spot  on  whicli  tliey  had 
stood,  and  laid  out  a  vast  area  of  columnar  i;alleries,  coniiectin<i  halls  and 
chambers  for  ]iublic  use  and  recreation.  The  new  forum  was  adorned  with 
two  libraries,  oik;  of  (Jreek,  the  other  of  Konian  voluines,  and  it  was  bonnded 
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on  the  west  by  a  basilica  of  magrnificent  dimensions.  Beyond  this  basilica, 
and  within  the  limits  of  the  Campus,  the  same  architect  (Apollodorus) 
erected  a  temple  for  the  worship  of  Trajan  himself  ;  but  this  work  probably 
belonged  to  the  reign  of  Trajan's  successor,  and  no  doubt  the  Ulpian  forum, 
with  all  its  adjuncts,  occupied  many  years  in  building.  The  area  was  adorned 
with  numeroas  statues,  in  which  the  figure  of  Trajan  was  frequently  re- 
peated, and  among  its  decorations  were  groups  in  bronze  or  marble,  repre- 
senting- his  most  illustrious  actions.  The  balustrades  and  cornices  of  the 
whole  mass  of  buildings  flamed  with  gilded  images  of  arms  and  horses. 
Here  stood  the  great  equestrian  statue  of  the  emperor;  here  was  the 
triumphal  arch  decreed  him  by  the  senate,  adorned  with  sculpture,  which 
Constantine,  two  centuries  later,  transferred  without  a  blush  to  his  own,  a 
barbarous  act  of  this  first  Christian  emperor ;  to  which,  however,  we  pro- 
bably owe  their  preservation  to  this  day  from  more  barbarous  spoliation.' — 
Merivale,  '  Romans  under  the  Empire,'  ch.  Ixiii. 

The  beautiful  Column  of  Trajan,^  the  justest  of  Koman  princes, 
called  Columna  Cochlis,  from  its  winding  stairs  resembling  the 
spiral  of  a  shell,  was  erected  then  in  his  honour  by  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome  a.d.  114,  to  show  the  height  of  the  mound  levelled 
by  the  emperor — ad  dedarandum  quantae  altitudinis  mons  et  locus  sit 
egestus.  It  is  composed  of  thirty-four  blocks  of  Luna  marble,  and 
is  adorned  with  a  spiral  band  of  bas-reliefs  illustrative  of  the  Dacian 
wars,  increasing  in  size  as  it  nears  the  top,  so  that  it  preserves 
throughout  the  same  proportion  when  seen  from  below.  The  reliefs 
include  over  2000  figures.  It  was  formerly  crowned  by  a  statue  of 
Trajan,  holding  a  gilt  globe,  which  latter  is  still  preserved  in  the 
Hall  of  Bronzes  in  the  Capitol.  The  statue  had  been  carried  off  by 
Constans,  or  had  fallen  from  its  pedestal  long  before  Sixtus  V. 
replaced  it  by  the  existing  figure  of  S.  Peter.  At  the  foot  of  the 
column  was  a  sepulchral  chamber,  in  which,  preserved  in  a  golden 
urn,  in  a  '  cella,'  were  placed  the  imperial  ashes. 

'  Apostolic  statues  climb 
To  crush  the  imperial  urn,  whose  ashes  slept  sublime.' 

— Childe  Harold,  ex. 

The  triumphal  Arch  of  Trajan,  which  formed  the  entrance  to  the 
forum,  was  destroyed  in  1526.  Its  site  w^as  near  the  present 
Pastorria  Traiana. 

'  The  forum  of  Trajan  comprised  seven  different  sections,  namely,  the  pro- 
pylaia,  or  triumphal  arch  of  the  emperor  :  the  square  itself,  with  the  eques- 
trian statue  in  the  middle  ;  the  Basilica  Ulpia  ;  the  Bildiotheca  Ulpia  ;  the 
two  hemicycles  ;  the  monumental  column  ;  and  the  temple  of  Trajan.  The 
ensemble  of  these  various  sections  was  considered  not  only  the  masterpiece  of 
Roman  architecture  of  the  golden  age,  but  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  world. 
Let  me  quote  the  words  with  which  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xvi.  10)  describes 
the  impression  felt  by  the  Emperor  Constantius  at  the  first  sight  of  the  group. 
"  Having-  now  entered  the  forum  of  Trajan,  the  most  marvellous  invention  of 
human  ixemns.—singularem  sub  otnni  coelo  structxiram, — he  was  struck  with 
admiration,  and  looked  round  in  amazement,  without  being  able  to  utter  a 
word,  wondering  at  the  irigantic  structures,— (7tV7an^eo«  contextus,— -which  no 
pen  can  descril)e,  and  which  mankind  can  create  and  see  only  once  in  the 
course  of  centm-ies.  Having  consequently  given  up  any  hope  of  buildin"- 
himself  anything  which  would  approach,  even  at  a  respectful  distance,  the 

'  '  Permit '  to  visit  can  be  obtivined  at  the  Ulficio  dei  Monumenti  in  Via 
MJranda. 
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work  of  Tnijan,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  equestrian  statue  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  forum,  and  said  to  his  attendants  that  he  would  have  one  like  it 
in  Constantinople."  Those  words  having-  l)een  hoard  by  Hormisdas,  a  youny 
Persian  prince  attached  to  his  court,  he  turned  quickly  towards  the  emperor, 
and  said,  "  If  your  Majesty  wants  to  secure  and  keep  such  a  horse,  you  must 
first  provide  him  with  a  stable  like  this.'" — Lanciani,  'Ancient  Rome.' 

It  was  while  observing  the  monuments  in  this  forum  that  Gregory 
the  Great,  noticing  one  of  the  marble  groups  which  told  of  a  good 
and  great  action  of  Trajan,  lamented  bitterly  that  the  soul  of  so 
noble  a  man  should  be  lost,  and  prayed  earnestly  for  the  salvation 
of  the  heathen  emperor.  He  was  told  that  the  soul  of  Trajan  should 
be  saved,  but  that  to  ensure  this  he  must  either  himself  undergo 
the  pains  of  purgatory  for  three  days,  or  suffer  seven  different 
diseases  and  then  die.  He  chose  the  latter,  and  immediately  went 
lame.  This  incident  is  narrated  by  Paul  Diaconus  and  John  of 
Salisbury,  and  is  picturesquely  recounted  by  Dante  in  the  10th  canto 
of  the  '  Purgatorio '  (v.  73-93). 

The  forum  of  Trajan  was  partly  uncovered  by  Pope  Paul  III.  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  but  excavated  in  its  present  form  by  the 
French  in  1812.  Behind  the  houses  on  the  Quirinal  side  of  the 
forum,  remains  of  curvilinear  buildings  may  be  seen  belonging  to 
one  of  the  two  hemicycles  which  opened  on  to  each  side  of  the 
forum,  and  were  designed  to  hide  out  the  scrapings  made  in  the 
Hill  behind,  on  the  north  side,  and  the  poorer  houses  on  the 
opposite,  or  southern  side.  There  is  much  irrevocably  buried  under 
the  streets  and  gigantic  neighbouring  houses. 

'  All  over  the  surface  of  what  once  was  Rome  it  seems  to  be  the  effort  of 
Time  to  bury  up  the  ancient  city,  as  if  it  were  a  corpse,  and  he  the  sexton  ; 
so  that,  in  eighteen  centuries,  the  soil  over  its  yrave  has  grown  very  deep,  by 
this  slow  scatteriny:  of  dust,  and  the  accumulation  of  more  modern  decay 
upon  her  older  ruin. 

'  This  was  the  fate,  also,  of  Trajan's  forum,  until  some  papal  antiquary,  a 
few  hundred  years  aso,  beuan  to  hollow  it  out  ayain,  and  disclosed  the  whole 
heiyht  of  the  i>i<>antic  column,  wreathed  round  with  bas-reliefs  of  the  old 
emperor's  warlike  deeds  (rich  sculpture,  which,  twinincr  from  the  base  to 
the  capital,  must  be  an  uiily  spectacle  for  his  ghostly  eyes,  if  he  considers 
that  this  huue,  storied  shaft  must  be  laid  before  the  judi.;uient-seat,  as  a  piece 
of  the  evidence  of  what  he  did  in  the  flesh).  In  the  area  before  the  column 
stands  a  srove  of  stone,  consistiuQ-  of  the  broken  and  unequal  shafts  of  a 
vanished  temple,  still  keepini;-  a  majestic  order,  and  apparently  incapable  of 
further  demolition.  The  modern  edifices  of  the  piazza  (wholly  l)uilt,  no  doubt, 
out  of  the  spoil  of  its  old  mayuiflcence)  look  down  into  the  hollow  space 
where  those  pillars  rise. 

'  One  of  the  immense  sroy  "granite  shafts  lies  in  the  piazza,  on  the  ver<re  of 
the  area.  It  is  a  ureat,  solid  fact  of  the  Past,  makinn-  old  Rome  actually 
visible  to  the  touch  and  eye  ;  and  no  study  of  history,  nor  force  of  thouiiht, 
nor  ma<>ic  of  sona".  can  so  vitally  assure  us  that  Rome  once  existed,  as  this 
sturdy  specimen  of  what  its  rulers  and  people  wrouuht.  There  is  still  a 
polish  remaiuinu  on  the  hard  substance  of  the  ])illar,  the  polish  of  eiahteeu 
centuries  ap;o,  as  yet  but  half  rubbed  ofl.'— Hawthorne. 

On  the  north  of  this  forum  are  two  churches  :  that  nearest  to  the 
Corso  is  S.  Maria  di  Loreto  (founded  by  the  corporation  of  bakers 
in  1500),  with  a  dome  surmounted  by  a  picturesque  lantern  by 
Giuliano  di  Sangallo,  c.  1506.  It  contains  a  statue  of  S.  Susanna 
(not  the  Susanna  of  the  Elders)  by  Fiamminr/o  (Francois  de  Qucs- 
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noy),  which  is  justly  considered  the  chef-d^oeuvre  of  the  Bernini 
school.  The  companion  church  is  called  S.  Maxia  di  Vienna  or 
Nome  di  Maria,  and  (like  S.  Maria  della  Vittoria)  commemorates 
the  liberation  of  Vienna  from  the  Turks  in  1683  by  Sobieski,  king 
of  Poland.  It  was  built  by  Clement  XII.,  1730-40.  Michel- 
angelo lived  in  the  street  beside  this.  His  house  has  just  been 
demolished  (1903),  in  order  to  accommodate  an  imitation  Palazzo. 
.  Leaving  the  forum  at  the  opposite  corner  by  the  Via  Alessandrina, 
and  passing  along  under  the  high  wall  of  the  Convent  of  the  Nunzia- 
tina,  a  street,  opening  on  the  left,  discloses  to  us  several  beautiful 
fluted  columns,  which,  after  having  borne  various  names,  are  identi- 
fied as  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Mars  Ultor,  built  by  Augustus  in 
the  new  forum,  which  he  erected  in  order  to  relieve  the  then 
pressure  of  the  crowds  in  the  Forum  Romanum  and  Forum  Julium. 

'  Fori  extruendi  c4usa  fuit  hominum  et  judicioruai  mxUtitudo.'— iSwetoiiitts, 
c.  29. 

'  The  title  of  Ultor  marked  the  war  and  the  victorv  hy  which,  agreeably  to 
his  vow,  Augustus  had  avenged  his  uncle's  death. 

'  "  Mars,  ades,  et  satux  scelerato  sauyuiue  ferrum  ; 
Stetquo  favor  causa  pro  meliore  tuus. 
Teuipla  feres,  et,  uae  victore,  vocaberis  Ultor."  » 

•  The  porticoes,  which  extended  on  each  side  of  the  temple  with  a  yeutle 
curve,  contained  statues  of  distinguished  Roman  generals.  The  banquets  of 
the  Salii  were  transferred  to  the  temple,  a  circumstance  which  led  to  its 
identification,  from  the  discovery  of  an  inscription  here  recording:  the 
inansiones  of  these  priests.  Like  the  priesthoml  in  general,  they  appear  to 
have  been  fond  of  good  living,  and  there  is  a  well-known  anecdote  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius  havin-r  been  lured  by  the  steams  of  their  banquet  from  his 
judicial  functions  in  the  adjacent  forum  to  come  and  take  part  in  their  fejist. 
The  temple  was  appropriated  to  meetings  of  the  senate  in  which  matters 
connected  with  wars  and  triumphs  were  debated.  .  .  .  Here,  while  Tiberius 
\vas  building-  a  temple  to  Augustus  upon  the  Palatine,  his  gfolden  statue 
reposed  upon  a  couch.' — Dyer's  '  City  of  Rome.' 

Until  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  god  Mars,  the  reputed  father  of 
the  Roman  race,  had  only  been  honoured  within  the  city  by  a  small 
though  most  important  '  sacrarium  '  or  shrine,  in  the  Regia.  Now 
he  became  worshipped  in  a  temple,  reckoned  with  the  Basilica 
JCmilia,  and  the  temple  of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine,  as  one  of  the 
masterpieces  of  Imperial  Rome. 

The  Temple,  as  rebuilt  by  Hadrian,  stands  at  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  the  magnificent  Forum  of  Augustus,  which  extended 
from  here  as  far  as  the  present  Via  Alessandrina,  surpassing  in  size 
the  Forum  of  Julius  Caesar,  to  which  it  adjoined.  It  was  of 
sutticient  size  to  be  frequently  used  for  fights  of  animals  {vena- 
tiones).  Among  its  many  ornaments  were  statues  representing 
Augustus  triumphant  and  the  subdued  Provinces,  with  inscriptions 
illustrative  of  the  great  deeds  he  had  accomplished  there  ;  also  four 
works  by  Apelles  representing  War  with  her  hands  bound  behind 
her,  seated  upon  a  pile  of  arms.     Part  of  the  boundary  wall  exists. 


I  Ovid,  Fastiy  v.  575. 
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enclosing  on  two  .^ides  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Mars  Ultor, 
and  -is  constructed  of  neat  blocks  of  peperino.  The  arch  in  the 
wall  close  to  the  temple  is  known  as  Arco  dei  Pantani.  It  has 
voussoirs  of  travertine.  We  must  recollect  that  the  original  level 
from  which  these  remains  should  be  viewed,  lies  many  feet  below 
us.  The  sudden  turn  in  the  wall  here  is  interesting  as  commemo- 
rating a  concession  made  to  certain  proprietors,  who  were  unwilling 
to  part  with  their  houses.  Augustus  would  seem,  however,  to  have 
owned  some  of  the  site  himself;  but  Suetonius  (c.  Ivi.)  says  he 
made  his  forum  narrower  than  he  wished,  because  he  dared  not 
compel  neighbouring  landlords  to  give  up  their  tenements. 

The  street  on  the  left — passing  the  Arco  dei  Pantani — the  Via 
della  Salita  del  Grille,  commemorates  the  approach  to  the  castle  of 
the  mediaeval  family  Del  Grille.  The  street  on  the  right  leads 
through  the  ancient  Suburra  (Via  Bacciua). 

At  the  corner  of  the  next  street  (Via  della  Croce  Bianca)— on  the 
left  of  the  Via  Alessandrina — is  the  ruin  called  the  '  Colonnacce,' 
being  part  of  the  Portico  of  Pallas  Minerva,  which  decorated  the 
north-eastern  boundary  of  the  Forum  Transitorium,  begun  by 
Domitian,  but  dedicated  in  the  short  reign  of  Nerva,  and  hence 
generally  called  the  Forum  of  Nerva.  Up  to  the  seventeenth 
century  seven  magnificent  columns  of  the  Temple  of  Minerva  were 
still  standing,  but  they  were  wantonly  destroyed  by  Clement  VIII. 
and  Paul  V.,  who  used  part  of  them  in  building  the  Fontana 
Paolina  on  the  Janiculum.  Part  of  the  basement  of  the  temple  was 
found  in  1882,  built  up  into  a  house  at  the  corner  of  the  Via 
Alessandrina  and  the  neighbouring  Tor  de'  Conti.  But  the 
principal  existing  remains  consist  of  two  half-buried  Corinthian 
columns  with  a  figure  of  Minerva,  and  a  frieze  of  bas-reliefs. 

'  The  portico  of  the  temple  of  Miuerva  is  most  rich  and  beautiful  iu  archi- 
tecture, but  woefully  ^  iiawed  by  time  and  shattered  by  violence,  besides  Ijcincr 
buried  midway  in  the  accumulation  of  the  soil,  that  rises  over  dead  Rome 
like  a  flood-tide.' — Hawthorne. 

It  was  in  this  forum  that  Nerva  caused  Vetronius  Turinus,  who 
had  trafficked  with  his  court-interest,  to  be  suffocated  with  smoke, 
a  herald  proclaiming  at  the  time,  *  Fumo  punitur  qui  vendidit 
fumum.' 

All  these  Fora  resembled,  taken  together,  a  spacious,  continuous, 
and  amazing  open-air  museum,  abounding  in  statues  of  bronze 
and  marble  (masterpieces  of  more  ancient  Greece),  and  in  temples 
and  porticoes,  whose  fluted  pentelic  columns  during  the  frequent 
festivals  used  to  be  enwreathed  and  festooned  with  fresh  laurels 
and  roses,  and  congregated  by  noisy  dark-haired  folk  wearing  white 
garments  as  well  as  by  more  distinguished,  with  richer  costumes. 

Returning  a  short  distance  down  the  Via  Alessandrina,  and  turn- 
ing (left)  down  the  Via  Bonella,  we  traverse  the  site  of  the  Forum 
of  Julius  Caesar,  upon  which  100,000,000  sestertii  (£900,000  ?)  were 
expended.  It  was  ornamented  with  a  Temple  of  Venus  Genitrix 
— whom  the  Julian  clan  claimed  as  ancestress — which  contained 
a  statue  of  the  goddess  by  Arkesilaos,  a  group  of  Ajax  and  Medea 
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by  Timomacos,  and  a  statue  of  Cleopatra.  In  front  of  the  temple  | 
stood  a  bronze  horse — supposed  to  be  the  famous  B_ucephalos — the( 
work  of  Lysippos,  upon  which  sat  the  figure  of  the  Dictator  him- 
self. The  feet  of  the  animal  were  altered  so  as  to  resemble  the 
extraordinary  divided  hooves  of  Caesar's  own  charger,  which  seems 
to  have  exemplified  a  rare  reversion  to  the  Ihree-toed  horse  of  pre- 
historic days. 

The  principal  remains  of  this  forum  are  a  series  of  arches  near 
the  Via  Marforio,  with  vaulted  chambers  behind  them,  now  partly 
subterranean.  The  head  of  each  opening  is  a  carefully  joined  flat 
arch  of  peperino,  except  the  springers  and  key-stones,  which  are 
of  travertine.  Over  each  flat  arch  is  a  semicircular  relieving  arch. 
The  vaults  of  the  chambers  are  of  concrete.  They  may  have  been 
shops.     They  were  excavated  in  1866  by  Parker. 

Part  of  the  site  of  the  forum  of  Julius  Caesar  is  now  occupied — 
on  the  right  near  the  end  of  the  Via  Bonella — by  the  Accademia 
di  San  Luca,  established  by  Sixtus  IV. ,  when  he  summoned  the 
great  artists  of  all  Italy  to  Rome  for  the  decoration  of  the  Sistine. 
Federigo  Zucchero  was  its  first  director.  The  feeble  collections 
are  open  from  10  to  3  daily.  A  ceiling  representing  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne  is  by  Guido.     The  best  pictures  are : — 

Poussin.    Bacchus  and  Ariadne. 
Cesare  Vecelli.    Vanity. 
Titian.     Calista  and  the  nymphs  (copy). 
Guido  Cagnacei.    The  murder  of  Lucretia. 
Guido.     Fortune. 

Titian.    The  Saviour  and  the  Pharisee. 
*Raffaelle.     A  lovely  fresco  of  a  child,  much  retouched. 
Attributed  to  Raffaelle.     S.  Luke  painting-  the  Virgin  (Timoteo  della  Vite). 

A  skull  preserved  here  was  long  shown  as  that  of  Raffaelle,  but 
his  true  skull  has  since  been  found  in  his  grave  in  the  Pantheon. 

Just  beyond  S.  Luca  (south)  we  find  ourselves  at  the  Forum 
Romanum,  or  Forum  Magnum,  as  it  continued  to  be  called  even 
after  the  Forum  of  Trajan  had  far  surpassed  it  in  size. 


The  interest  of  Rome  comes  to  its  climax  in  the  Forum,  where, 
in  spite  of  all  that  has  been  destroyed,  and  all  that  is  buried,  so 
much  still  remains  to  be  seen,  and  where  every  stone  has  many 
stories.  Even  without  entering  into  all  the  vexed  archaeological 
questions  which  have  filled  the  volumes  of  Fea,  Canina,  Nibby, 
Bunsen,  Jordan,  Richter,  and  others,  the  occupation  which  a 
traveller  interested  in  history  will  find  here  alone  is  inexhaustible. 
The  study  of  the  Roman  Forum  is  complicated  by  the  succession  of 
public  edifices  by  which  it  has  been  occupied,  each  period  of  Roman 
history  regarding  a  varied  edition  of  buildings,  and  each  in  some 
measure  supplanting  that  which  preceded.  Another  difficulty  has 
arisen  from  the  exceedingly  circumscribed  space  in  which  all  these 
buildings  have  to  be  mentally  arranged,  and  which  shows  that 
many  of  the  ancient  temples  must  have  been  originally  mere 
chapels.     The  high  platforms  on  which  the  temples  stood  were 
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rendered  necessary  because  the  Forum  was  at  all  times  liable  to 
be  flooded  by  the  Tiber.  The  recent  brilliant  excavations  have 
been  remarkable  for  the  recovery  of  a  great  deal  which  was  not 
expected. 

'  This  spot,  where  the  senate  had  its  assemblies,  where  the  rostra  were 
placed,  where  the  destinies  of  the  world  were  discussed,  is  the  most  cele- 
l)rated  and  the  most  classical  of  ancient  Rome.  It  was  adorned  with  the 
most  magnificent  monuments,  which  were  so  crowded  upon  one  another  that 
tlieir  heaped-up  ruins  are  not  sufficient  for  all  the  names  which  are  handed 
down  to  us  by  history.  The  course  of  centuries  has  overthrown  the  Forum, 
and  made  it  almost  impossible  to  define  ;  the  level  of  the  ancient  soil  is 
twenty-four  feet  below  that,  of  t^-dav.  anil  however  ureat  a  desire  one  may 
feel  to  reproduce  tne  past,  it  must  lie  acknowledyed  that  this  very  difference 
of  level  is  a  terrible  o])stacle  to  the  powers  of  imagination  ;  ai!ain,  the  un- 
certuunties  of  archaeologists  are  discouraging-  to  curiosity  and  the  desire  of 
illusion.  For  more  than  three  centuries  learning  has  been  at  work  upon  this 
field  of  ruins,  without  being  able  even  to  agree  upon  its  bearings  :  some 
describing  it  as  extending  from  nortli  to  south,  others  from  east  to  west. 
Following  the  common  opinion,  its  length  was  from  the  Arch  of  Septimius 
Severus  to  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  and  its  breadth  from  the 
Chxirch  of  S.  Adriano  to  tlie  steps  of  the  Basilica  Julia.  Equal  uncertainty 
prevails  as  to  many  of  the  existing  ruins.  The  ftri'.'in  of  the  Forj;im  goes 
back  to  the  {illiancqjyf  thp^Romans  aijiL4Jllli_SaJiines.  It  was  a  space  sur- 
rounded by  marshes,  which  extendetrbetween  theT?vlatine  and  the  Capitol, 
occupied  Ijy  the  two  colonies,  and  servinp-  as  a  neutral  ground  wliere  they 
could  meet.  The  Curtian  Lake  was  situated  in  the  midst.  Constantly  adorned 
under  the  republic  and  the  empire,  it  appears  that  it  continued  to  exist  until 
the  eleventh  century.  Its  t<ital  ruin  dates  from  Robert  fiuiscard.  who,  when 
called  to  the  assistance  of  Gregory  VII.,  left  it  a  heap  of  ruins.'  Abandoned 
for  many  centuries,  it  became  a  receptacle  for  rubbish  which  iiradually 
raised  the  level  of  the  soil.  About  1547,  Paul  III.  begran  to  make  excavations 
in  the  Forum,  Then  the  place  became  a  cattle-market,  and  the  glorious 
name  of  Forum  Romanum  was  changed  into  that  of  Campo  Vaccino.' — 
Af.  Crawford. 

The  Forum  is  open  all  day ;  admission  1  fr. 

The  excavations  made  in  the  Forum — "  nobilissimus  Romae 
locus" — before  1876  were  due  to  the  generosity  of  Elizabeth, 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Napoleon  III.,  and  others.  About  extend- 
ing these  the  Papal  Government  always  displayed  extraordinary 
apathy  ;  it  even,  so  lately  as  1856,  mended  its  drains  with  precious 
fragments  of  the  marble  map  of  Rome.  We  must  therefore  give 
due  praise'  to  the  well-directed  energy  and  intelligence  of  the  king's 
government.  While  gaining  vastly  in  historic  interest  since  the 
recent  discoveries,  the  Forum  has  also  gained  in  beauty.  Artists 
no  longer  lament  the  beautiful  trees  which  mingled  with  the  re- 
mains, and  which  imparted  light  and  colour  to  the  sky-lines  of  the 
ruins.     Flowers  which  Augustus  loved  now  freely  flower  there  again. 

The  modern  Capitol  rests  upon  the  Tabularium.  This  is  one  of 
the  earliest  architectural  relics  standing  in  Rome,  and  is  probably 
due  to  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  to  whom  the  rebuilding  of  the  Capitol 
after  the  fire  of  85  B.C.  was  intrusted.  Seen  from  the  Forum,  or 
Palatine,  it  i.s  built  of  blocks  of  peperino,  '  opus  quadratum,' 
arranged  in  long  and  short  work,  '  headers  and  stretchens,'  and 
constitutes  the  finest  specimen  of  republican  masonry  in  Rome. 
The  Forum  front  consisted  of  an  open  arcade  with  engaged  Roman- 
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Doric  columns  of  peperino,  having  capitals  and  architrave  of 
travertino.  The  upper  members  of  the  entablature  are  missing. 
Above  this,  until  the  fifteenth  century,  existed  the  remains  of  a 
second  storey.  The  building  had  at  least  three  entrances,  of  which 
at  present  it  retains  one  only,  namely  that  from  the  '  Clivus  Capi- 
tolinus.'  by  which  the  visitor  now  enters.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  these,  however,  was  that  which  can  be  identified 
behind  the  Temple  of  Vespasian,  which  was,  in  fact,  blocked  up 
intentionally  by  Domitian  when  he  built  that  memorial  to  his 
deified  father.  The  stairs  within,  sixty-seven  in  number,  are  cut 
in  the  Capitoliue  rock  and  conduct  to  the  halls  above,  now  arranged 
as  a  museum,  and  commanding  instructive  views  over  the  Forum. 
The  Tabularium  was  flanked  by  two  tall  towers  in  the  middle  ages 
and  thus  became  converted  into  a  fortress  ;  its  lower  chambers 
being  used  as  municipal  prisons.  It  may  be  that  the  Vitellians 
(A.D.  09),  in  their  attack  on  the  Capitol,  succeeded  in  entering  the 
Tabularium  by  the  Forum  entrance  and  then  set  fire  to  it,  for  it 
was  burned  down  on  that  occasion.  As  the  area  it  covered  was  at 
least  as  large  as  the  present  Campidoglio  or  town- hall,  we  may 
imagine  faintly  the  immense  gouts  of  flame  which  went  up  from 
the  burning  Tabularium  and  the  great  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the 
same  hill,  by  which  sight  the  gluttonous  Vitellius  is  said  to  have 
been  pleasantly  stimulated  while  dining  in  the  palace  of  Tiberius 
on  the  Palatine.  Here  also  were  kept  the  metal  diplomas  (medals) 
granted  to  soldiers  for  distinguished  services.  Numbers  of  these 
perished  in  the  conflagration  ;  but  later,  Vespasian  was  enabled  to 
restore  many  of  them  by  appealing  to  families  and  individuals  who 
retained  the  originals,  of  which  these  were  duplicates. 

Immediately  west  of  the  south  pier  of  the  Arch  of  Severus  Com- 
mendatore  Boni  has  laid  bare  the  site  of  the  Volcaiial,  so  called 
from  an  area  devoted  to  Vulcan  the  Fire-God,  a  platform  (still 
defined)  where,  in  the  earliest  times,  Romulus  and  Tatius  used  to 
meet  on  intermediate  ground  and  transact  state  afl'airs.  According 
to  Plutarch,  here  occurred  the  death  of  Romulus,  he  having  been 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  enraged  Senators,  while  sitting  on  his  throne  ; 
according  to  one  early  tradition.  Later  we  hear  of  Tarquinius 
Priscus  here  offering  up  to  Vulcan  the  arms  and  sports  of  the 
Sabines :  the  same  king  who,  we  are  told,  erected  shops  and 
porticoes  around  the  earliest  Forum.  Before  Rome  became  a  city 
of  brick  or  stone,  she  was  a  city  of  timbered  huts  and  houses, 
belonging  to  the  people  who  had  no  statues  of  the  Gods  at  all,  and 
whose  chief  divinities  were  adorned  as  tree-spirits.  It  is  therefore 
easy  to  understand  that  fire  was  a  source  of  great  calamities  to 
both  individuals  and  the  State,  and  to  perceive  why  Vulcan  should 
have  been  regarded  with  reverent  awe  and  given  a  prominent  sacred 
portion  here.  Varro,  speaking  of  the  festival  of  August  28,  called 
Volcanalia,  says  that  the  people,  instead  of  throwing  themselves  into 
the  fire,  offer  animals  belonging  to  water,  which  puts  out  fire,  i.e., 
fishes.  Augustus  restored  the  altar  of  the  god  in  9  B.C.,  and  gave 
him  a  statue  (perhaps  merely  to  beautify  further  the  neighbourhood 
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of  his  pet  museum,  the  rebuilt  Temple  of  'Concordia'),  with  an 
inscription  saying  that  the  emperor  dedicated  it  in  the  year  of 
Rome  745  from  money  received  as  a  New  Year's  gift  whilst  absent 
from  the  city.  This  inscription  is  now  amongst  the  P'aruese  marbles 
at  Naples. 

Behind  the  Volcanal,  and  just  behind  the  Arch  of  Severus  toward 
the  Capitol,  is  the  site  of  the  fftmplfi  of  Cyncord.  founded  by 
Camillus,  367  B.C..  in  order  to  c^l^bxate  the  reconciliation_QL 
|>atr;r-umg_jj^^)f^  Pipbpiang,  and  the  concession  To  the  latter  of  the 
rigTirTcPelect  a  Consul.  It  was  rebuilt  and  dedicated  with 
blasphemous  inappropriateness,  121  B.C.,  by  the  consul  Opimius, 
immediately  after  the  murder  of  Caius  Gracchus.  Here  Cicero 
pronounced  his  fourth  oration  against  Catiline  before  the  benate. 
The  ceUa  contained  eleven  niches,  in  which  many  masterpieces  of 
Greek  art  were  placed.  The  jpodmw,  with  a  pavement  of  coloured 
marbles,  remains  ;  a  beautiful  fragment  of  the  cornice  is  preserved 
in  the  upper  arcade  of  the  Tabularium.  This  temple,  as  rebuilt  by 
Tiberius  and  Drusus  for  Augustus,  out  of  spoils  taken  in  Germany, 
rose  contiguous  to  the  Gradus  Monetae,  which  led  up  to  the  Temple 
of  Juno  on  the  Arx  Capitolii,  and  observed  an  unusual  form,  i.e., 
that  adopted  in  buildings  termed  '  Augustea,'— having  the  front 
and  rear  walls  longer  than  the  sides  [cf.  the  newly  excavated 
Augusteum),  greatly  to  the  aggrandisement  of  the  portico.^  Though 
but  little  remains  of  this  once  magnificent  shrine,  we  know  it 
observed  the  Corinthian  style,  and  fragments  of  its  cornice  which 
are  in  the  Tabularium  reveal  extraordinary  richness  of  decoration. 
On  the  great  wall  behind  it  the  visitor  may  find  evidence  showing 
that  the  temple  preceding  this  on  the  same  site  was  a  much  smaller 
edifice.  Among  the  many  treasures  kept  here  was  the  ring  of 
Poly  crates  (?).  The  portico  of  the  Temple  of  Concord  was  seen 
nearly  entire  by  Poggio  Bracciolini  in  c.  1450,  but  was  destroyed 
during  his  lifetime. 

'  Desionod  iiud  executed  by  tbe  cleverest  masters  of  the  yolden  ai^e,  built 
entirely' of  white  marble,  profusely  euricheil  with  tlie  masterpieces  of  the 
Greek  school,  the  Temple  of  Concord  was  oue  of  the  finest  moumueuts  iu  the 
valley  of  the  I'orum,  aud  oue  of  the  richest  museums  of  Rome.  The  cella 
coutained  one  central  aud  ten  side  niches,  iu  which  were  placed  the  Apollo 
aud  Hera  ))v  B.itou  ;  Latoua  uursinu  Apollo  aud  Diaua  by  Euphrauor  ;  Ask- 
lepios  aud  'Hy^eia  by  Nilceratos  ;  Ares  and  Hermes  by  i'istou  ;  aud  Zeus, 
Atheua,  aud  Demeter  bv  Sthenios.  Fliuy  speaks  also  of  a  picture  by  Theo- 
doros  represeutiu"  Cassandra  ;  of  another  by  Zeuxis  which  portrayed 
Marsyas  bound  to  a  tree  ;  of  a  third,  Bacchus,  by  Xikias  ;  of  four  elephants 
cut  in  obsidian,  a  miracle  of  skill  aud  labour  ;  aud  of  a  collection  of  precious 
stones.'— La/iaa/H,  '  The  Ruins  of  Ancient  Rome.' 

The  three  beautiful  columns  which  are  still  standing  near  it  were 
formerly  attributed  to  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  but  belong  to 
the  Temple  of  Vespasian,  a.d.  94,  erected  by  Domitian  to  his 
deified  father  and  brother.  The  engravings  of  Piranesi  and  Vasi 
represent  them  as  buried  almost  to  their  capitals,  and  they  remained 
in  this  state  until  they  were  disinterred  during  the  first  French 

»  The  orijfiniil  Pantheon  of  Ay rippa  observed  this  form. 
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occupation.  The  available  space  was  so  limited  iu  this  part  of 
Rome,  that  in  order  to  prevent  encroaching  upon  the  Clivus 
Capitolinus,  which  descended  the  hill  between  this  temple  and  that 
of  Saturn,  the  Temple  of  Vespasian,  which  was  Corinthian  Hexastyle 
with  a  square  cella,  was  raised  up  on  a  kind  of  terrace.  This 
temple  was  restored  by  Septimius  Severus,  and  to  this  fact  the 
letters  on  the  entablature  refer,  being  part  of  the  word  Restituere, 
although  the  remaining  columns  are  the  originals.  An  exquisite 
fragment  of  the  frieze  carved  with  sacrificial  instruments  may  be 
seen  in  the  Tabularium  Museum.  Close  to  these  columns  the  little 
church  of  SS.  Sergius  and  Bacchus  existed  from  early  in  the  eighth 
century  until  the  time  of  Paul  III.  (Farnese),  who  destroyed  it ; 
but  the  apse  was  visible  until  1812. 

On  the  left  of  the  excavated  space,  close  beneath  the  Tabu- 
larium, a  low  range  of  columns  (re-erected)  represents  the  Porticus 
Deorum  Consentium,  iu  front  of  a  row  of  seven  small  cells  set 
against  the  hill,  and  miscalled  the  School  of  Xanthus. 

The  eight  Ionic  columns  (granite)  still  standing  on  a  lofty  plat- 
form belong  to  the  Temple  of  Saturn — Aedes  Saturni^ — the  ancient 
god  of  the  Capitol.  It  was  consecrated  in  497  B.C.  by  the  consuls 
Sempronius  and  Minucius,  and  restored  in  42  B.C.  by  Munatius 
Plancus.  Before  this  temple  Pompey  sate  surrounded  by  soldiers, 
listening  to  the  orations  which  Cicero  was  delivering  from  the 
Rostra,  when  he  received  the  personal  address,  '  Te  enim  jam 
appello,  et  ea  voce  ut  me  exaudire  possis.'  Here  the  tribune 
Metellus  flung  himself  before  the  temple  door  and  vainly  attempted 
to  defend  the  treasure  of  the  Aerarium  (or  Civil  Treasury)  which 
was  kept  in  this  temple  against  Julius  Caesar.  The  present  remains 
are  those  of  an  indiflierent  and  late  renovation,  probably  by  Gratian, 
A.D,  375,  of  the  earlier  temple  which  had  suffered  from  the  fire 
under  Carinus  in  A.D.  282,  being  composed  of  granite  columns 
which  differ  in  diameter  as  well  as  in  colour,  and  a  frieze  put 
together  from  fragments  which  do  not  belong  to  one  another.  The 
restoration  by  a  Christian  Emperor  was  due  to  the  building  serving 
as  the  Treasury.  The  original  temple  was  supposed  to  mark  the 
site  of  the  ancient  altar  of  the  god  and  the  limit  of  the  wood  of 
refuge  mentioned  by  Virgil.  The  Temple  of  Saturn  and  that  of 
Castor  were  the  only  temples  in  Rome  where  the  heads  of 
worshippers  were  uncovered.  It  was  the  first  to  use  burning  wax 
tapers  ;  and  its  great  anniversary  feast,  or  Saturnalia,  Dec.  17,  was 
probably  the  origin  of  the  Carnival.  Seneca  says  all  Rome  went 
mad  at  this  festive  season.  A  great  public  sacrifice  took  place  on 
the  feast-day,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the  celebrants  roared  out 
'  lo  Saturnalia.'  Then  followed  all  manner  of  hospitalities  and 
gift-givings,  including  little  figures  made  of  pastry.  During  this 
season  masters  and  slaves  treated  one  another  on  an  absolute 
equality,  and  every  one  partook  of  the  family  sucking-pig.     The 

>  Situriuis  or  Saeturnus,  from  Saettare,  to  sow,  i.e.  Saturn  was  oriyiually 
au  agricultural  divinity. 
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Aerarium  Saturni,  in  which  the  bronze  coinage  was  kept,  with  the 
archives  of  the  quaestors,  gave  a  name  to  the  Church  of  S. 
Salvatore  in  Aerario,  now  S.  Omobuono.  Traces  may  be  noticed 
north  of  this  temple  of  the  fine  first-century  pavement  of  the  Clivus 
Capitolinus,  the  street  by  which  the  triumphal  and  other  processions 
ascended  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter.  It  may  be  detected  by  the 
finely  chiselled  surface  of  the  hard  polygonal  '  selce '  or  paving, 
stones.     Mediaeval  ones  are  round  and  rudely  hammered. 

Just  below  (E.)  the  Temple  of  Saturn  at  the  head  of  the  Cesarian 
Street  is  the  recently  identified  site  of  the  single  Arch  of  Tiberius, 
erected,  according  to  Tacitus,  upon  the  recovery  by  Germanicus  of 
the  standards  which  Varus  had  lost  in  the  Teutoberg  forest.  It  is 
manifest  that  in  consequence  of  its  erection  two  of  the  low  arches 
which  supported  the  so-called  Rostra  of  Caesar  were  destroyed. 
From  this  point  the  lately  disclosed  republican  rostra  (if  such  they 
really  are)  can  be  conveniently  examined.  In  the  last  j^ear  of  his 
life  (B.C.  45)  Caesar  boldly  gave  the  Rostra  a  new  situation,  making 
them  more  convenient  for  popular  assemblies.  The  frequency  with 
which,  before  this  time,  the  orators  had  had  to  address  their  hearers 
from  the  steps  of  the  Temples  of  Castor  and  Concordia,  betokened 
the  grave  inconvenience  to  which  the  use  of  the  small  ancient 
Rostra  in  the  Comitium  had  given  rise.  Caesar,  therefore,  placed 
his  edifice  facing  the  entire  western  Forum.  He  may  also  have 
reflected  that  by  divorcing  the  Rqstra  from  the  Comitium  the  olden 
Republican  quarrels  were  to  be  regarded  as  forgotten.  His  Rostra 
were  finished  after  his  death  by  Antony  and  Augustus,  and  they 
are  represented  on  the  Denarii  of  the  Gens  Lollia  in  the  form  of  a 
long  arcaded  Portico  adorned  with  (possibly  detached)  beaks,  while 
on  them  is  seen  a  *  subsellium  '  or  throne  for  a  tribunal  magistrate. 
This  referred  to  M.  Lollius  Palikanus,  a  fiery  tribune  who  had 
successfully  worked  upon  Pompey  to  recover  their  former  authority 
for  the  TrilDunician  magistrates,  which  Sulla  had  taken  from  these. 
The  present  portico,  discovered  by  Comm.  Boni,  measures  sixty- 
three  feet  in  frontage  to  the  Forum  with  an  elevation  of  seven  feet, 
and  consists  of  eight  neatly-designed  republican  arches  made  in  the 
style  called  '  opus  incertum.'  It  rises  from  a  well-laid  pavement 
of  brick  tesseras,  which  not  only  extends  to  the  full  recessment  of 
the  arches  themselves,  but  also  to  fourteen  feet  in  front  of  them. 
This  must  therefore  be  considered  functional  to  the  structure,  and 
will  have  been  bounded  by  a  retaining  parapet  or  ornamental  screen. 
The  arches  measure  five  feet  by  five  feet  six  inches.  The  cornice,  of 
tufo,  has  lost  its  stucco  (intonaco)  covering,  and  shows  traces  of  restor- 
ation. According  to  some  archaeologists  this  structure  should  be 
regarded  as  only  a  support  for  the  turn  of  the  Clivus  Capitolinus, 
although  no  similar  construction  of  the  date  of  Caesar  or  any  other 
ruler  in  Rome,  has  been  recorded  for  us.  If  such  a  need  was  felt,  it 
would  more  likely  have  been  made  solid  and  not  hollow.  The 
changes  of  position,  as  well  as  actual  modification,  of  the  Rostra 
at  various  periods  forms  a  chapter,  or  volume  rather,  in  itself. 

The  remains  of  a  curved  platform  or  tribunal,  faced  with  porta 
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santa  marble,  extend  in  front  of  the  republican  and  west  of  the 
Flavian  Kostra — in  fact,  between  the  two.  The  date  of  its  con- 
struction must  be  placed  in  the  third  century  A.D.,  and  it  forms 
the  rear  portion  of  the  Rostra.  Near  this  spot  existed  two  interest- 
ing  monuments  in  classical  times  :  (1)  The  Milliarium  Aureum,  or 
bronze-gilt  column,  upon  w^hich  were  inscribed  the  postal  stations 
from  the  gates  of  the  citv,  and  their  distances  along  the  various 
radiating  consular  roads.  (2)  The  other  was  Umbilicus  Romae,  or 
the  accepted  centre  of  the  town.  Eastward  of  the  Arch  of  Severus, 
on  its  south  side,  in  front  of  the  curved  tribunal,  rises  a  rectangular 
platform  (restored  1904),  seventy-eight  feet  long  and  eleven  feet 
high,  which  has  been  identified  with  the  (restored)  Rostra  of 
Domitian,  prolonged  (at  the  northern  end)  about  the  time  of  the 
Vandalic  wars  (a.d.  472)  in  a  style  which  could  suffer  no  further 
declension.  Nothing  remains  of  its  marble  facing.  Holes  and 
metal  pins  still  exist,  showing  where  the  bronze  beaks  {rostra)  were 
attixed  to  the  front  of  the  platform,  nineteen  in  the  lower,  twenty 
in  the  upper  tier.  The  ancient  rostra  were  situated  where  the  area 
known  as  the  Comitium  adjoined  the  Forum — i.e.,  on  the  south-west 
edge  of  the  former,  by  the  tomb  of  Romulus.  These  rostra  are 
certainly  not  on  the  most  ancient  site,  nor  are  they  oriented  as  were 
the  pre-Julian  rostra.  Their  workmanship  is  Flavian ;  therefore  the 
platform  before  us  is  not  the  venerable  '  suggestum  '  from  which 
the  warfare  of  centuries  between  Aristocracy  and  Democracy  was 
waged  in  Republican  times  and  from  which  Cicero  pronounced  two 
of  his  orations  against  Catiline,  nor  were  the  heads  of  Antony,  or 
the  victims  of  Marius  and  Sulla,  exposed  on  it ;  nor  were  the  twelve 
tables  exposed  to  view  here.  These  episodes  should,  with  more  pro- 
bability, be  connected  with  the  beautifully-constructed,  but  now 
bumbled,  arcade  of  the  republican  period,  disclosed  westward,  and 
running  parallel,  behind  it,  belonging  to  the  last  years  of  Julius 
Caesar.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  from  these  Flavian  Rostra 
that  Severus  pronounced  a  touching  and  eloquent  eulogy  over 
the  remains  of  his  murdered  predecessor,  the  excellent  Pertinax, 
of  which  scene  Dio  Cassius  the  historian  was  an  acting  spectator, 
in  his  capacity  of  Senator.  He  gives  us  a  graphic  account 
f  the  occasion.  '  A  wooden  stage  had  been  raised  in  the 
I  orum,  close  to  the  stone  Rostra,  upon  which  was  placed  a 
light  erection  of  columns  of  ivory  and  gold.  Within  this  lay  a 
couch  of  similar  material,  overspread  with  a  purple  coverlet  worked 
with  gold.  On  it  lay  a  waxen  effigy  of  Pertinax  dressed  in  his 
triumphal  robes  ;  and  a  beautiful  young  female  slave  kept  fanning 
it  with  peacock  feathers  to  keep  the  flies  away,  as  though  he  slept. 
The  Emperor  and  we  senators  and  our  wives  appeared  in  mourning, 
and  the  ladies  were  placed  under  the  colonnades  of  the  (two) 
Basilicas,  while  we  stood  in  the  open  air.  The  funeral  procession 
now  began.  First  came  the  statues  of  all  the  most  famous  Romans 
of  antiquity  ;  then  a  chorus  of  men  and  boys  sang  a  funeral  hymn 
to  Pertinax.  Then  followed  bronze  statues  representing  the 
Provinces  of  the  Empire,  delegates  of  the  representative  families 
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came  next,  with  lictors,  scribes,  and  heralds  ;  theu,  agaiu  more 
statues  of  celebrated  people  and  heroes — armed  horse  and  foot, 
and  several  race-horses  followed  by  funeral  gifts  sent  by  the 
Emperor,  and  the  senators,  and  their  wives,  the  knights  and 
burgesses,  guilds  and  colleges.  Lastly  came  a  gilded  altar  adorned 
with  gems  and  ivory.  After  all  this  had  filed  past,  Severus 
mounted  the  Rostra  and  pronounced  a  eulogy  on  Pertinax,  which 
was  frequently  drowned  by  applause  and  by  wailings.  When  the 
couch  of  death  was  removed  there  was  a  general  outburst  of  sobbing. 
It  was  accompanied  by  the  Pontifical  College  and  magistrates  (both 
in  office  and  designated)  and  consigned  to  certain  knights.  We 
senators  preceded  the  body  weeping  ;  behind  it  came  the  Emperor ; 
so  it  moved  on  to  the  Campus  Martins,  where  the  ceremony  of 
cremation  and  consecration  was  concluded.' 

The  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus,  next  it,  was  erected  by  the  senate 
A.D.  203,  in  honour  of  that  emperor  and  his  two  sons,  Caracalla  and 
Geta.  The  mutilation  and  discoloration  of  the  rich  sculpture  on 
this  monument  are  chiefly  due  to  the  great  fire  in  the  reign  of 
Carinus,  A.D.  282,  which  destroyed  the  neighbouring  Temple  of 
Saturn,  and  the  monuments  in  the  Comitium,  as  well  as  the  Curia, 
or  Senate  House.  The  arch  now  being  restored  is  adorned  with 
reliefs  relating  to  the  victories  of  Severus  in  the  East.  His  entry 
into  Babylon,  and  the  tower  of  the  temple  of  Belus  are  represented. 
Above  it  originally  stood  out  a  gilt- bronze  chariot  drawn  by  six 
horses  containing  the  Emperor  crowned  by  a  Victory,  beside  which 
stood  figures  of  his  two  sons.  A  curious  memorial  of  imperial 
history  may  be  observed  in  the  inscription,  where  we  may  still 
discern  the  erasure  made  by  Caracalla  after  he  had  slain  his  brother 
Geta  in  A.D.  213,  for  the  purpose  of  obliterating  his  memory.  The 
added  words  are  optimis  fortissimisqve  peincipibus — but  the 
ancient  inscription  P.  sept.  lvc.  fil.  getae.  nobiliss.  caesaki, 
has  been  traced  out  by  painstaking  decipherers.  In  one  of  the 
piers  is  a  staircase  leading  to  the  top  of  the  arch.  There  was  no 
road  through  the  arch  until  the  days  of  the  absurd  triumph  of 
Charles  V.  Note  that  besides  the  central  and  side  ai'ches  there 
is  also  a  transverse  one.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  arch  was  sur- 
mounted by  two  turrets  of  which  one  was  used  as  a  belfry  for  the 
church  of  SS.  Sergius  and  Bacchus,  whence  the  name  of  Turris  de 
Braccio,  as  applied  to  the  building.  It  stood  on  the  edge  of  the 
platform — Area  Concordiae — which  was  six  or  seven  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Forum,  whence  it  was  reached  by  steps.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  the  side  arches  were  walled  in  and  let  as  shops, 
as  may  be  seen  in  old  engravings. 

To  the  south  of  the  Forum,  near  the  entrance,  from  the  foot  of 
the  Capitol,  runs  the  Via  della  Consolazione,  occupying  part  of  the 
site  above  the  ancient  Vicus  Jugarius,  beside  which,  in  the  Area 
Saturni,  Augustus  placed  an  altar  to  Ceres,  and  another  to  Ops 
Augusta,  a  goddess  of  wealth,  in  which  the  seven  hundred  thousand 
sesterces  left  by  Julius  Caesar  were  stored.  Where  the  street  leaves 
the  Forum  may  have  been  situated  the  Lacus  Servilius,  a  fountain 
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which  probably  derived  its  name  from  Servilius  Ahala  (who  slew 
the  philanthropist  Sp.  Maelius  with  a  dagger  near  this  spot).  It 
was  encircled  with  a  ghastly  row  of  heads  during  the  massacres 
under  Sulla.  This  fountain  was  adorned  by  M.  Agrippa  (the  Hauss- 
mann  of  Augustus)  with  the  figure  of  a  hydra.  The  south  side  of 
the  Forum  is  now  occupied  ior  one  hundred  yards  by  the  disin- 
terred remains  of  the  Basilica  Julia,  '  quae  fuit  inter  aedem  Castoris 
et  aedem  Saturni,'  begun  by  Julius  Caesar,  and  finished  by  Augustus, 
who  dedicated  it  in  honour  of  the  sons  of  his  daughter  Julia.  It 
was  restored  by  Severus  in  199  B.C.,  and  again  by  Diocletian  after 
the  fire  in  282  A.D.,  and  was  finally  restored  by  the  Praefect  Gabinus 
Vettius  Probianus,  as  is  recorded  on  a  pedestal  unearthed  in  the 
Vicus  Jugarius.  The  basilica  was  composed  of  a  nave  surrounded 
with  a  double  porticus,  in  two  storeys.  It  was  open  on  three  sides, 
but  the  south  side  was  closed  by  shops,  of  which  there  are  con- 
siderable remains.  This  basilica  was  a  Law-Court  in  which  the 
judges  called  Centumviri  held  their  courts,  which  were  four  in 
number.  No  doubt  they  had  occasionally  to  be  cleared  on  account 
of  the  interruptions. 

'  Jam  cliimor,  ceutumque  viii,  deusuiuque  coronae 
Vulgus,  et  iiilanti  Julia  tecta  placeut.' 

—Martial,  Ep.  vi.  38. 

Suetonius  narrates  how  the  mad  Caligula  was  wont  to  stand  on 
the  roof  and  throw  money  and  knives  into  the  Forum,  for  which 
the  people  would  scramble.  Suetonius  also  tells  us  that  in  his  first 
years  Domitian  frequently  sat  here  in  order  to  cancel  judgments 
which  had  been  procured  through  favour.  Pliny  the  Younger 
practised  as  an  advocate  here,  and  the  Emperor  Trajan  sometimes 
presided.  The  southern  limit  of  the  republican  Forum  is  marked 
by  this  Basilica.  The  northern  arcade  of  the  basilica  was  converted 
in  the  middle  ages  into  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  de  Foro.  Only  one 
column  of  the  presbytery  has  been  allowed  to  remain.  Most  of  the 
steps,  pavement,  and  brick  arches  which  we  now  see  are  modern. 
All  the  travertine  used  in  building  Bramante's  Palazzo  Giraud- 
Torlonia  was  chiefly  taken  from  the  Basilica  Julia.  On  the 
pavement  may  be  observed  man}-  '  tabulae  lusoriae,'  or  circular 
dice-tables  (black  and  white)  incised  in  the  marble. «  From  a 
mediaeval  well  near  the  Flavian  Rostra  we  saw  several  hundreds 
of  dice  taken  up.     They  are  precisely  similar  to  modern  ones. 

',From  a  document  of  July  1, 1426,  preserved  iu  the  Vaticau  archives,  we 
learu  that  the  p.ipal  authorities,  while  yiviu<>  a  free  haud  to  a  company  of 
lime-burners  to  destroy  the  Basilica  Julia  for  the  value  of  the  blocks  of 
travertine  of  which  the  nave  and  aisles  were  built,  reserved  to  themselves 
half  the  produce  of  the  kilns.  A  present  was  afterwards  made  of  the  income 
from  this  source  to  Cardinal  Giacomo  Isolani,  who  was  then  engaged  iu 
repairing  his  titular  church  of  S.  Eustachio.' — Landani,  '  The  Destruction  of 
Rome. ' 

Opposite  the  Basilica  Julia,  across  the  Vicus  Csesaris,  the  Forum 
■proper,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,. was  fringed  with  a 
line  of  3rd  century  Columnae  Honorariae  with  statues.  Seven  large 
pedestals  of  travertine,  faced  with  brick,  bore  columns  of  marble 
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or  granite,  some  of  which  were  re-erected  in  1899-1900.  On  one  of 
the  shafts  are  a  number  of  holes  by  w^hich  gilt-bronze  spiral  orna- 
ments had  been  attached. 

Beyond  the  Basilica  Julia  (E.)  and  across  the  Vicus  Tuscus  look 
down  upon  us  three  beautiful  columns  which  belong  to  an  early 
imperial  restoration  of  the  octostvle  Aedes  Castorum  or  Temple  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  originally  dedicated  by  Postumius,  B.C.  482. 
Here  costly  sacrifices  were  offered  on  the  ides  of  July,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus,  after  which  the  Roman 
knights,  richly  clothed,  crowned  with  olive  and  bearing  their 
trophies,  rode  past  it  in  military  procession,  starting  from  the 
Temple  of  Mars  outside  the  Porta  Capena  (S,  Gregorio  al  Celio). 
Here  were  affixed  to  the  walls  Standard  weights  and  measures. 

The  existing  columns  are  part  of  the  temple  as  rebuilt  by  Tiberius 
and  Drusus  in  a.d.  7,  with  the  spoils  taken  in  Germany.  The 
pedestal  of  the  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  the  statue  of  Jonah 
in  S.  Maria  del  Popolo  were  formed  from  its  marbles.  The  entab- 
lature which  the  three  columns  carry  is  of  great  richness,  and  the 
whole  fragment  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  finest  existing 
examples  of  the  Corinthian  order.  Baldassare  Peruzzi  called  these 
columns  '  La  piu  bella  e  meglio  lavorata  opera  di  Roma.'  Destroyed 
by  the  early  Christians,  none  of  the  Roman  ruins  formerly  gave 
rise  to  more  discussion  than  this.  It  changed  its  name  over  and 
over  again.  Suetonius  mentions  that  Caligula  fancifully  made  this 
temple  a  vestibule  to  his  house  on  the  Palatine.  He  used  himself 
in  order  to  secure  worship,  to  appear  standing  between  the 
divine  twin  brothers.  The  temple  was  frequently  used  for  meetings 
of  the  Senate.  In  Republican  times,  Cicero  accused  Verres,  as  a 
cofiupt  Praetor  Urbanus,  of  having,  in  his  greed  of  plunder, 
brought  an  action  against  those  who  were  bound  to  keep  the 
temple  in  order,  asserting  that  its  columns  were  not  perpendicular, 
as  they  ought  to  be,  and  that  having  caused  them  to  be  taken 
down,  he  had  rebuilt  them,  and  demanded  560,000  sesterces  for  the 
work. 

Between  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  and  the  Basilica  Julia, 
the  important  Vicus  Tuscus  ran  from  the  Sacra  Via  past  the  huge 
Augusteum,  towards  the  Circus  Maximus.  At  its  commencement 
stood  the  statue  of  Vertumnus,  a  God  of  Fruits,  the  patron  of  the 
quarter,  w^hose  shrine  was  on  the  Aventine,  and  whose  feast  was 
on  August  13.  In  imperial  days  the  sellers  of  incense  had  their 
shops  in  it,  and  enjoyed  the  best  position  for  viewing  the  religious 
processions.  It  is  now  being  thoroughly  explored  in  front  of  the 
'  Augusteum,'  or  Temple  of  Augustus. 

Facing  the  east  side  of  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and 
across  a  little  street  called  Vicus  Vestae,  is  the  Lacus  Jutumae — 
a  square  tank  lined  with  marble,  in  which  was  found  an  altar  bear- 
ing reliefs  of  the  Dioscuri,  Diana  Lucifera,  Jupiter,  and  Leda,  of  the 
second  century.  The  pool  probably  disappeared  after  the  sack  of 
Rome  by  the  Normans  in  1084.  The  abundant  remains  of  jugs 
and  glass  bottles  found  show  that  it  was  frequented  for  medicinal 
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qualities  long  after  these  qualities  had  suffered  woeful  change,  and 
been  succeeded  by  others  of  quite  a  different  kind.  Some  of  these 
vessels  are  late  mediaeval.  In  early  times  it  had  been  recognised 
as  the  most  pure  and  copious  spring  in  the  city.  Its  water  was 
used  in  every  temple.  It  was,  therefore,  not  strange  to  discover 
that  the  mediaeval  Christians  had  converted  this  purest  of  sources 
to  the  vilest  uses  ;  to  find  the  Pagan  Gods  of  Health,  Apollo, 
/Esculapius,  and  Diana  Lucifera,  lying  in  fragments  in  four  feet  of 
indescribable  filth.  Such,  however,  was  the  fact,  which  will  never 
be  forgotten  by  eye-witnesses. 

Remains  also  of  statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux  with  their  horses 
found  here,  remind  us  that  this  was  the  place  where  those  sons  of 
Jove  and  Leda  watered  their  horses  after  the  battle  of  the  Lake 
Regillus  (B.C.  498). 

'  Then  on  rode  those  strange  horsemen. 
With  slow  and  lordly  i>ace, 

And  none  who  saw  their  bearing- 
Durst  ask  their  name  or  i-ace.  ♦^ 

On  rode  they  to  the  Foriim, 
While  laurel  bouLrhs  and  flowers 

From  honse-tops  and  from  windows 
Fell  on  their  crests  in  showers. 

When  they  drew  nisrht  to  Vesta, 

They  vaulted  down  amain. 
And  washed  their  horses  in  the  well 

That  springs  by  Vesta's  fane. 
And  straight  again  they  mounted, 

And  rotie  to  Vesta's  door  ; 
Then,  like  a  blast,  away  they  passed, 

And  no  man  s;iw  them  more.' 

— Macaulay's  '  Lays.' 

A  few  paces  southward  of  the  Pool  or  Tank  is  seen  a  marble  well- 
head with  inscriptions  by  its  restorer,  M.  Barbatius  Pollio,  both  on 
side  and  lip,  standing  immediately  in  front  of  the  wrecked  Shrine 
(^dicula)  of  the  nymph  Jutuma — '  Juturnae  Sacrum.'  The  latter 
retained  its  original  *  orientation,'  north  and  south,  when  the  neigh- 
bouring temples  became  universally  changed  in  order  to  suit 
Caesar's  '  Haussmannisation '  of  the  Forum.  Numerous  inscriptions 
found  hereabouts  point  to  the  fact  that  under  the  late  Empire  the 
central  Static  Aquarum  was  established  at  this  spot,  one  of  the 
larger  chambers  of  which  in  the  tenth  century  became  the  Oratory 
of  the  XL.  Martyrs  {q.v.}  of  Sebaste.  Christian  burials  have  been 
numerous  in  this  locality,  and  there  will  be  noticed  many  handsome 
sarcophagi,  stolen  from  Pagan  tombs  outside  Rome,  in  which  im- 
portant people  were  interned  after  the  ejection  of  their  original 
owners. 

Just  behind,  and  above  the  Fons  Juturnae,  concealed  until  1900 
by  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  Liberatrice,  Stairs  have  been  laid  bare 
connecting  the  Forum  with  the  Palatine.  Hard-by  (south)  are  the 
remains  of  S.  Maria  Antiqua,  and  the  Mansion  of  the  Curator 
Palatii  of  the  second  century  in  which  that  Basilica  was  con- 
structed in  the  sixth.  These  are  noticed  in  describing  the  churches 
of  the  Forum  {q.v.). 
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At  the  north  end  of  the  street  occur  the  remains  of  the  circular 
Shrine  of  Vesta  (Aedes  Vestae),  in  which  the  sacred  fire  was  pre- 
served for  1100  years.  The  worship  of  Vesta,  imported  into  Rome 
from  Alba  Longa  (Castel  Gandolfo) — *  Alba  oriundum  sacerdotium ' 
— had  its  origin  in  the  common  fire — ^  focus  publicus' — which  was 
preserved  in  a  sacred  or  royal  hut  in  the  centre  of  every  village,  at 
a  time  when  fire  was  procured  with  difficulty.  Numa  Pompilius 
established  one  of  these  close  to  the  sacred  spring  of  Juturna,  with 
four  priestesses  to  serve  both  it  and  the  holy  water.  In  later  times 
there  were  always  six  Vestals.  The  Priest-King  and  h!s  wife  pro- 
bably regarded  the  Vestals  as  their  ritual  daughters  aud  the 
Flamens  of  Mars,  Jove,  and  Quirinus  as  their  ritual  sons,  thus  con- 
stituting a  sacred  State-family,  the  members  of  which  performed 
the  religious  functions  for  the  Community.  The  Vestals  presided 
over  both  the  sacred  water  and  the  sacred  fire  ;  the  two  religious 
needs  of  State,  as  they  were  of  the  domestic  hearth.  Marriage  was 
typified  by  the  formula  '  to  accept  fire  and  water ' :  i.e.,  to  preside  at 
a  many  hearth.  A  goddess,  we  are  told,  defended  the  Vestal 
accused  of  violating  her  vows,  by  fire  and  water.  One  of  these 
accused  ones  merely  touching  extinguished  ashes  with  her  gar- 
ment, set  them  alight ;  another  carried  water  in  a  sieve.  Within 
their  convent  they  presided  over  the  Penus  Vestae  or  symbolical 
State-Store,  in  which  also  were  kept  certain  extremely  sacred  relics, 
and  where  the  Penates  or  household  gods  of  the  city  were  wor- 
shipped daily.  Here,  therefore,  the  blessings  of  Vesta  were  invoked 
in  the  form  of  married  felicity  and  abundant  supplies. 

In  the  circular  shrine  (of  which  only  the  ruined  stylobate  or 
raised  platform  with  its  ash-pit  now  remains),  it  was  the  duty  of 
these  maidens  themselves,  dressed  in  white  (as  the  very  emblems 
of  light  and  purity),  to  guard  and  feed  the  sacred  fire. 
The  penalty  for  letting  it  go  out  was  a  flogging  in  the  dark  at  the 
hands  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus.  It  was  thus  regarded  as  an  ever- 
lasting fire  (Ignis  perpetuus).  Nevertheless,  at  the  close  of  each' 
year  the  Pontifex,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  Vestals  (March  1),  blew 
out  the  flame  and  quickly  rekindled  it.  In  times  of  grave  crisis,  or 
during  prodigies,  such  as  earthquake,  famine,  or  pestilence,  they 
were  to  offer  special  prayers,  not  only  to  Vesta,  but  to  Apollo,  Mars, 
and  probably  to  Diana  Lucifera.  As  a  goddess  of  light  and  purity, 
and  therefore  of  the  upper  world,  the  victims  offered  to  Vesta  were 
white.  The  Vestalia  took  place,  June  7-15,  when  matrons  only 
with  bared  feet  and  imbound  hair  were  permitted  to  enter  the 
Penus  Vestae  or  Locus.  Intimus,  and  pay  their  devotions  to  the 
goddess.  No  marriages  might  then  take  place,  &c.,  &c.  Ovid 
speaks  of  having  seen  a  barefooted  ladj--  returning  by  the  little 
street  which  we  now  stand  in,  from  the  convent  and  her  devotions. 

The  temple  was  burnt  by  the  Gauls  in  890  B.C.,  when  the  Vestals 
escaped  to  Caere:  and  it  was  again  burnt  in  241  B.C.,  when  the 
Pontifex  Maximus  Metellus  lost  his  eyesight  in  saving  the  precious 
Penates  [sacra  f alalia)  treasured  in  the  House,  and  upon  which  the 
safety  of  Rome  was  supposed  to  depend.     In  the  great  fire  under 
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Nero  it  was  again  burnt,  was  sumptuously  rebuilt  by  the  Flavian 
emperors.  Once  more  burnt  down  under  Commodus,  a.d.  191,  it 
was  restored  for  the  last  time  by  Julia  Domna,  empress  of  Severus. 
The  temple,  thus  rebuilt,  was  fairly  perfect  in  1489,  but  was  de- 
molished in  1549.  The  broken  columns  and  fragments  found 
around  the  temple  and  elsewhere  in  the  Forum ,  have  been  as  far 
as  possible  brought  together,  1899-1902,  In  the  centre  of  the 
temple  occurs  a  deep  trapezoidal  pit,  presumably  for  the  ashes  of 
the  sacred  logs.  It  thus  rose  from  a  lofty  circular  platform,  above 
the  reach  of  Tiber  floods,  and  entirely  cased  in  white  marble,  and 
it  was  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps  traceable  on  the  eastern 
side.  It  resembled  the  little  circular  temple  of  Dea  Matuta  seen 
on  the  Tiber  bank.  The  central  cella,  in  which  the  altar  blazed 
day  and  night  for  over  a  thousand  years,  was  encircled  by  a  double 
peristyle  of  twenty  fluted  Corinthian  columns  apiece,  supporting  a 
graceful  cupola  covered  with  gilt-bronze  tiles  overlapping  one 
another.  The  door  of  the  cella  was  probably  of  cypress  or  cedar  ; 
and  it  had  at  least  two  apertures  besides,  through  which  the 
fragrant  smoke  escaped.  A  wall,  now  destroyed,  concealed  the 
temple  and  its  precincts  from  the  public  passing  along  the  lane 
which  divides  it  from  the  Eegia.  The  Penus  Vestae  has  now  been 
identified  with  a  small  apsidal  chamber  at  the  south-west  angle  of 
the  Vestal  Atrium  near  by.  Behind  the  latter  building,  adjoining 
the  Palatine,  once  flourished  the  sacred  grove  of  Vesta.  The  Nova 
Via  skirted  it  in  imperial  times. 

'  Quaeris  iter  ?  dicam.    Vicinum  Castora  canae 

Transibis  Vestae,  virgineamque  domum  ; 
Inde  sacro  veneranda  petes  palatia  clivo, 
Plurima  qua  summi  fulget  imago  ducis.' 

—Martial,  Ep.  i.  70. 

'  Hie  focus  est  Vestae,  qui  Pallada  servat  et  igneni. 
Hie  fuit  antiqui  regia  parva  Numae.' 

—Ovid.,  Trist.  iii.  El.  1. 

'  Hie  locus  exiguus,  qui  sustinet  atria  Vestae, 
- '  Tune  erat  intonsi  regia  magna  Numae. 

Forma  tameu  templi,  quae  nunc  manet,  ante  fuisse 
Dictur  ;  et  formae  causa  probanda  subest.' 

—Ovid,  Fast.  vi.  263. 

-  East  of  the  Temple,  on  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  cloister, 
is  a  shrine,  i.e.  aedicula,  within  which  stood,  in  late  Koman  days,  a 
statue  of  Vesta  herself.  Originally  the  goddess  was  only  repre- 
sented by  her  symbol — fire.  It  presents  two  Ionic  columns,  sup- 
porting an  architrave  inscribed,  '  Senatus  Populusque  Komanus 
pecunia  publica  faciendam  curavit.' 

Just  beyond  this  (E.)  we  enter  by  worn  steps  the  Atrium  Vestae, 
the  palatial  abode  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  the  '  virginea  domus  '  of 
Martial.  The  original  building  on  this  site  was  the  Eegia,  or 
King's  House,  which  became  the  residence  of  the  Pontifex  Maxi- 
mus,  or  chief  ecclesiastical  magistrate  of  Kome,  who  dwelt  '  in 
.radicibus  Palatii  finibusque  Fori.'  The  Domus  was  destroyed  by 
the  Gauls  390  B.C.,  and  again  much  injured  by  fire  in  a.d.  191. 
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This  important  palace  in  the  third  century  a.d.  consisted  of  a 
handsome  Peristylium  of  two  storeys,  measuring  eighteen  bays  by 
six,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  wide  ambulatory  into  which 
opened  fifty  chambers  on  each  floor.  The  Penus  Vestae,  and  other 
rooms  connected  with  the  elaborate  ritual  of  the  sisterhood,  were 
situated  at  the  western,  or  temple,  side  of  it,  and  can  now  be 
inspected.  At  the  eastern,  or  opposite  side,  occurs  a  large  hall  flanked 
by  three  small  and  obscure  rooms,  which,  however,  once  had  larger 
windows.  The  great  chamber  adjoining  these,  and  forming  the  south- 
east angle  of  the  building,  appears  to  have  served  at  one  time  for 
a  'nymphaeum,'  at  another  for  a  kitchen.  The  further  wall  is 
decorated  with  niches  for  statuettes,  below  which  extends  a  hand- 
some tank.  This  room  is  often  miscalled  the  Furnace-room,  by 
reason  of  a  long  vaulted  passage  which  runs  along  the  north  wall, 
six  feet  in  width  by  five  in  height.  The  irregular  alterations  in 
late  Imperial  days  and  after,  throughout  this  building,  give  rise 
to  many  problems  difticult  of  solution.  Next  adjoining  are  found 
dark  vaulted  rooms  containing  bins,  a  flue,  and  a  '  mola  versatilis,' 
or  mill.  Above  these  occur  a  number  of  small  marble-lined  bath- 
rooms provided  with  hypocausts.     The  bedrooms  were  adjacent. 

On  the  northern  side,  beyond  the  central  hall,  and  on  the  ground 
floor,  excavations  in  1901  laid  bare  the  remains  of  a  republican 
altar  which  belonged  to  the  Domus  Publica,  or  official  residence 
of  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  which  Augustus  made  over  to  the 
Vestals  when  Lepidus  died,  B.C.  12.  The  Vestals  were  thus 
enabled  to  extend  their  palace  (for  it  was  nothing  less  than  one) 
over  the  site,  and  their  architect  spared  the  altar,  perhaps  for  purely 
practical  reasons.  It  is  interesting  as  in  likelihood  having  been 
that  within  the  shrine  of  the  Bona  Dea,  the  profanation  of  whose 
midnight  rites  by  the  presence  of  a  man  in  the  person  of  Clodius, 
disguised  as  a  female  citharist,  caused  a  divorce  between  Caesar 
and  Pompeia,  who,  as  wife  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  was  presiding 
at  the  usual  sacrifice  of  a  black  pig  (Dec.  3,  62  B.C.).  The  uses  to 
which  the  remaining  multitude  of  chambers  were  put  is  not  known. 
Many  of  them  were  panelled  with  costly  marbles.  The  long  cen- 
tral court,  after  suffering  sad  changes  in  the  time  of  Maxentius  (?), 
A.D.  308,  lost  its  colonnades  and  also  its  handsome  marble  '  im- 
pluvii '  in  about  the  third  quarter  of  the  fourth  century,  when  for 
some  reason  not  yet  ascertained,  an  ill-built  octagonal  ^dicula  was 
constructed  in  the  centre.  As  this  date  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
destruction  by  fire  of  the  dependent  shrine  of  Vesta  on  the  Pala- 
tine, A.D.  363,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  a  statue  of  the  goddess 
may  have  been  saved  and  brought  down  hither  to  the  mother  con- 
vent, and  thus  honoured.  A  headless  seated  statue  of  a  goddess 
(?  Cybele)  was  found  near  it  in  1883,  and  is  hard  by  it. 

The  sisterhood  was  directed  by  the  Superior,  or  Virgo  Vestalis 
Maxima.  Vestals  were  admitted  between  six  and  ten  years  of  age. 
One  of  their  strict  many  qualifications  for  office  was  that  both 
l>arents  were  to  be  living  at  the  time  of  election.  They  had  also  to 
1)6  free  from  any  physical  imperfection.     The  term  of  legal  service 
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was  thirty  years;    after  that  the  Vestal  might   return  home  or 
marry  ;  but  they  seldom  did  so,  probably  because  it  was  regarded 
as  unlucky.     Some  Vestals  seem  to  have  lived  on  here  into  old  age 
lacitus  mentions  one  who  had  been  a  priestess  57  years.     Helio- 
gabalus,  however,  in  pretended  right  of  being  himself  a  priest  of 
the  byrian  Be    or  Baal,  insisted  on  marrying  one  of  the  Vestals. 
He  further  violated  the  sanctity  of  the  most  central  cult  in  Rome 
by  forcibly  removing  the  '  Palladium  '  from  the  Penus  Vestae  to 
the  Lararium  on  the  Palatine.       Under  the  Empire,  the  abbess 
^T-w  n^  position  of  the  highest  consideration.     Secrets  of  State 
and  Wills  of  Emperors  were  entrusted  to  her,  and  in  outbursts  of 
revolution  or  civil  war  she  was  resorted  to  as  a  last  hope  of  peace 
Caesar  had  owed  his  life  to  the  intervention  of  an  Abbess  during 
the  proscriptions  of  Sulla.  ^ 

The  Vestals  owned  seats  of  special  honour  in  the  amphitheatre 
and  circus,  and  the  Empress  had  to  sit  amon-st  them  when  she 
appeared  in  public^  They  had  also  the  right  of  interment  within 
the  city  though  their  burial-place  is  unknown.  The  requests  of 
the  Vestals  were  rarely  refused,  and  if  one  of  them  accidentally 
encountered  a  criminal  on  his  way  to  the  scaffold,  he  was  reprieved 
It  the  encounter  was  proved  accidental.  When  they  entered  the 
sisterhood  their  hair  was  cut  off,  and  fastened  to  a  sacred  lotus  tree 
(Lotus  vapMata)  as  a  votive  offering.  It  was,  however,  allowed  to 
grow  again.  The  Vestals  had  their  own  stables  and  horses,  farms 
aiid  villas,  and  the  wealth  of  the  sisterhood  sometimes  became 
the  target  for  Imperial  rapacity,  especially  in  the  fourth  century 

The  remains  of  the  house  of  the  Vestals  were  identified  in  1883 
when  a  number  of  statues  dedicatory  were  found.  The  most  im- 
portant discoveries,  however,  remained  to  be  made  at  points  where 
the  former  excavators  had  left  off  work  ;  such  are  the  large  '  vascae  ' 
or  tanks  and  the  397  gold  coins  in  one  of  the  south  rooms,  and  S^ 
altar  before-mentioned.  No  pavements  of  the  republican  period 
have  been  found,  though  lately  foundation-walls  of  tufo  verde  of 
the  time  of  Augustus  have  come  to  light :  most  of  the  present 
pavement  is  of  the  time  of  Maxentius,  or  even  later.  Betwe^en  the 
columns  of  the  peristyle  stood  the  honorary  statues  of  Vi^nines 
yestales  Maxi^nae.  There  may  have  been  as  many  as  a  hundred  o? 
these.  Many  statues  represented  the  same  lady.  More  than  four- 
fitths  of  this  series  were  probably  destroyed  in  the  Middle  Ag-es  • 
only  thirty-six  inscriptions  bearing  names  of  Vestales  Maximae 
have  been  found  in  Rome,  twenty-eight  in  this  atrium  itself  two 
on  the  Palatine   now  brought  down  here),  and  six  in  oSer  pa  Is  o? 

tlnZ""'^  ^^'  ^n''^^'  l^  ^^^"^  commemorative  inscriptions  have 
been  found  are-Occia,  38  b.c.-IO  a.d.  ;  Junia  Torquata,  dau^htl? 

Mes^r/'  r^'  '^~'V  ^•'^^^'"'  '^'  intercessor  with  Claudiuf  or 
Messahna ;  Cornelia  Maxima,  executed  by  Domitian  •  Praetextata  • 
Numisia  Maximilla,  a.d.  200;  Terentia  Flavola.  a.d  215  Campla 
lluoflt''-  rf  '  '''""k  ''"^^V"'  '^•^-  242  ;  Flavia  Publict,"^^ 
^8^^  Tp^nnT  R  fiV'  ^  ^'?nn'^^^  '^^^^^^  ^  Cloclia  Claudiana  A.D. 
286  ,  Terentia  Rufilla.  a.d.  300  ;  and  Cloelia  Concordia,  the  last  but 
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one  of  the  Vestales  Maximae.     Besides  these  occurs  an  inscription 
from  which  the  name  has  been  erased.     It  is  conjectured  that  the 
Vestal  in  this  case  embraced  Christianity.      It  belongs  to  A.D.  364. 
'Ob  meritam  castitatis,  pudicitiae,  atque  in  sacris  religionibusque 
doctrinae  mirabilis  C  .  .   •  [name  erased]  virgini  vestali  maximae, 
pontifices  viri  clarissimi,  Promagistro  Macrinio  Sossiano  viro  clans- 
simo    pro  meritis;  dedicata  quinto  idus  Junias    divo  Joviano  et 
vSrmiiano  consulibus.'     The  statues  in  the  atrmm,  which  are  of 
life  size,  range  from  complete  figures  to  mere  fragments      The)  are 
mostly  if  the  third  century,  but  one  or  two  date  from  the  second. 
?he  finast  as  a  work  of  art,  apparently  of  the  time  of  Antoninus,  is 
the  upper  half  of  a  figure,  important  as  giving  the  only  known  re- 
presentation of  the  suffibulum,  always  worn  by  vestals  whilst  sacri- 
firinJ-an  oblong  wimple  of  white  woollen  cloth  with  a  purple 
bordlr  whi?h  wfs  faste^ned  on  the  breast  by  a  fibula.     The  other 
statues  only  show  the  stola,  with  or  without  sleeves,  a  long  gown 
bound  bTa  girdle  or  .ona,  usually  without  sleeves.     Over  this  is 
worn  the  pallium,  a  full  garment  of  many  folds    and  around    he 
head  the  sacred  ri^toc-rope-like  folds  of  linen.     In  some  cases  the 
hair  is  hidden  by  the  pallium  and  vittae,  yet  in  several  statues 
enough  hair  is  visible  to  show  that  it  was  allowed  to  grow  long, 
lu  tL  pedestals  are  inscribed  to   the  Vestalis   Maxima    a   rank 
attained   by   seniority,   but   the    inscriptions   on   two   ot   the   six 
pedestals  in  honour  of  Flavia  Publicia  (c.   A.D.   247)   show   that 
Lveial  grades  were  passed  through  before  the  highest  dignity  was  at- 
tained     On  one  of  the  later  statues  a  row  of  bronze  pins  on  the  breast 
shows" where  a  metal  monilc  or  necklace  was  fastened  ;  to  a  statue 
now  lost)  which  was  found  on  the  Esquiline  in  1591,,the  neck  ace 
was  s  ill  attached  i     Only  one  male  statue  was  found  in  the  Atrium 
vStaf  which  has  been  absurdly  attributed  to  VettiusAgorius 
Praeteitrtus,  one  of  the  last  public  defenders  of  the  Vestals  in  the 
Lrth  century.^    The  supposed  statue  of  this  i-POJ^^ant  senator 
however    must  be  dated  at  least  a  century  and  a  half  before  he 
existed  so  we  must  be  careful  in  accepting  the  attribution,  which 
?s  not  supported  by  any  inscription  and  is  entirely  contradicted  by 
The  style  oTexecutin,^the  head  of  the  statue  being  plainly  a  copy 

'^^'^e  Mdum%'etS  thus  to  have  suffered  a  good  deal  in 

the  oufth  century,  before  the  cult  was  suppressed.    Zosimus^  speaks 
of  the  last  surviving  Vestal  as  an  old  woman  living  in  the  a  most 
deserted  hoi^^^^^ 
'T^oiho~Saturday  Review,  No.  1554,  August  8. 1885  ;  also  the  Times,  Nov. 

were  present  when  ^li^y/^'^'f /";;"5^-V„„t„„  unhealthy  :  Init,  till   the  fourth 
that  of  some  (listinmiinlied  matron.  v-  ^'^ 
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who  dared  to  remove  a  necklace  from  the  sacred  but  forlorn  statue 
of  the  awful  goddess,  and  put  it  round  her  own  neck.  After  the 
worship  of  Vesta  was  extinguished,  the  atrium  appears  to  have  been 
inhabited,  probably  by  court  officials,  and  later  additions  can  be 
easily  traced.  At  the  north-western  angle  of  the  peristyle,  burned- 
out  rooms  of  the  eighth  century  were  found  in  1883,  and  destroyed. 
In  one  of  these  was  discovered  a  ripostiglio  containing  English 
pennies — probably  Peter's  pence — of  Alfred,  Eadward,  Athelstan, 
Edmund,  and  a  few  of  Sitric  and  Anlaf,  kings  of  Northumbria.  In 
the  same  pot  with  these  was  a  bronze  fibula,  inlaid  with  silver, 
bearing  the  name  of  Marinus  II.,  who  was  Pope  from  942  to  946, 
and  one  gold  solidus  of  the  Byzantine  Emperor  Theophilus  (842). 

The  Nova  Via  (new  street),  in  the  fourth  century  B.C.,  skirted 
the  northern  slope  of  the  Palatine.  This  famous  street  is  connected 
with  many  stirring  events  of  the  republican,  as  well  as  of  the 
Imperial,  period.  At  one  point  it  must  have  skirted  the  Nemus 
Vestae,  or  sacred  grove  of  Vesta,  adjoining  the  early  convent. 
Caligula,  in  A.D.  38,  is  believed  to  have  improved  the  Nova  Via 
at  the  cost  of  obliterating  the  last  vestiges  of  the  grove,  and  his 
palace  began  to  tower  on  the  southern  side  of  it,  overshadowing 
all  things.  .He  probably  pushed  it  somewhat  northward  from  its 
original  line.  It  was  a  tradition  that  previous  to  the  invasion  of 
the  Gauls  there  was  heard  at  this  spot  an  oracular  voice,  or  '  Aius 
loquens.'  After  their  departure,  during  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
ruined  city,  the  Senate  decreed  an  Altar  to  commemorate  this 
oracular  voice,  and  this  is  by  some  believed  identifiable  with  the 
ancient  redressed  altar  of  coarse  travertine  to  be  found  at  the 
south-west  angle  below  the  Palatine  Hill  bearing  an  early  inscrip- 
tion. Mommsen  is  responsible  for  the  suggestion,  and  nothing  is 
amiss  with  it,  save  that  the  inscription  makes  no  allusion  to  the 
voice.  The  Nova  Via  was  divided  into  summa,  media,  and  infima, 
like  the  Sacra  Via,  and  it  was  lined  with  shops,  the  custom  of 
which  must  have  rendered  the  Vestal  region  noisy.  At  the  latter 
portion,  lying  precisely  between  the  substructions  of  Caligula's 
palace  and  the  Vestal  Atrium,  Comm.  Boni  has  now  begun  to  lay 
bare  the  polygonal  pavement  of  the  early  Imperial  level  of  that 
street,  finding  it  at  some  four  feet  below  the  level  already  exposed 
by  the  explorers  of  1884.  As  might  be  foretold,  not  only  does  it 
prove  to  be  of  noble  construction,  neatly  fitting,  and  with  not  a  little 
of  its  travertine  margins  for  pedestrians  remaining,  but  its  exposure 
restores  to  the  adjacent  buildings  (the  smart  shops  on  one  side  and 
the  Vestal  Domus  on  the  other),  their  proper  proportions,  uncover- 
ing, in  fact,  the  thresholds  of  the  former.  For  there  existed  highly- 
rented  '  tabernse,'  or  shops,  beneath  the  Imperial  Palace,  just  as 
to-day  there  are  similar  ones  under  the  mansions  of  Chigi  and 
Colonna. 

The  whole  of  this  lower  section  of  the  street  then  underwent 
serious  change  during  the  brief  mad  reign  of  Caligula  (A.D.  37-41), 
when  that  Emperor  extended  the  House  of  Tiberius  so  as  to  over- 
brow  the  Forum,   and    it  is   more   than  likely  that  the  '  Nemus 
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Vestae,'  or  sacred  patch  of  trees,  belonging  to  the  religious  centre  of 
Rome,  then  vanished,  owing  to  his  operations,  either  being  abolished 
directly  by  his  order,  or — as  with  the  sacred  Cornel-tree  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Palatine — hurt  at  root  by  the  work  of  his 
labourers.  After  the  fire  under  Nero  had  destroyed  both  the 
Vestal  dwelling-place  and  the  opposite  *  tabernae,'  the  Flavian 
Emperors  included  this  site  in  the  scope  of  their  magnificent 
restorations.  The  fine  drain  running  beneath  the  street,  together 
with  its  various  branches,  yields  evidences  of  the  thoroughness  of 
their  workmanship,  identifiable  both  by  the  presence  of  their  coins 
and  their  beautiful  brick-stamps. 

The  point,  however,  more  especially  engaging  the  visitor's  atten- 
tion is  situated  at  the  opposite,  or  upper,  end  of  the  New  Street, 
where  it  mounts  to  the  ridge  called  Velia  to  join  the  Clivus 
Palatini.  For  here,  'under  the  Velia,'  where  the  Sacra  Via  was 
approached  by  the  Nova  Via,  stood  the  Aedes  deum  Penatium, 
which,  Augustus  tells  us,  he  reconstructed  (refeci).  Suetonius 
(Augustus,  92)  adds  further  that  the  Emperor  transferred  to  the 
court  of  this  temple  a  palm  tree  which  had  chanced  to  grow  up 
among  the  flags  of  his  own  house,  and  took  every  precaution  for 
safeguarding  its  welfare.  The  ground  plan  of  this  important  little 
edifice  is  now  being  explored.  As  mention  of  it  does  not  occur  in 
either  of  the  fourth  century  Catalogues  of  the  Buildings  in  the 
IVth  Regio  of  the  City,  it  is  to  be  supposed  it  had  ceased  to  exist 
before  the  daj's  of  Constantino.  Thus,  if  the  identification  of  these 
remains  should  prove  to  hold  good,  yet  another  important  and  cen- 
tral monument  of  Augustan  Rome  will  have  been  brought  back  to 
light  and  correctly  located  after  a  lapse  of  seventeen  centuries. 

The  Lacus  Curtius  has  been  rediscovered  by  Comm.  Boni, 
19th  April  1904,  immediately  east  of  the  column  of  Phocas.  It 
was  then  perceived  that  Julius  Caesar  had  so  far  respected  this 
site  of  the  historic  pool  so  miraculously  closed  up,  that  in  making 
his  galleries  for  the  Games  in  the  Forum  (beneath  it)  he  had 
carefully  passed  one  of  these  immediately  west  of  it  and  the 
other  east,  so  as  to  do  it  no  harm.  As  to  the  true  story  of  its 
origin  we  shall  never  know.  Livj'^  lamented  that  in  his  day  means 
for  finding  out  which  of  the  legends  concerning  it  was  the  true  one 
were  lacking.  *  Cura  non  deesset,  si  qua  ad  varum  via  inquirentem 
ferret.' 

The  exposed  remains  of  this  sacred  enclosed  area  observe  a 
trapezoidal  form  once  girdled  with  a  stone  fence  and  a  balustrade, 
and  measuring  30  feet  by  20  feet.  It  is  paved  with  travertine  orien- 
tated according  to  the  ancient  cloaca  of  the  Basilica  Emilia 
(Maxima)  found  in  1900.  Within  this  area  appears  a  dodecagonal 
base,  10  feet  wide,  of  the  bason  of  a  puteal.  Traces  of  small  rect- 
angular altars  also  appear  at  the  western  or  opposite  end. 

'  Curtium  in  locum  palustrem  qui  turn  fuit  in  Foro  antequam 
Cloacae  sunt  factae,  secessisse,  at  que  ad  suos  se  in  Capitoliura 
recepisse  ;  ab  eo  lacum  invenisse  nomen  '  {Ling.  Lat.,  v.  149,  150), 
writes  Vnrro,     Curtius,  pursuing  the  Romans,  plunged  in  at  a  marshy 
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spot  which  was  in  the  Forum  before  the  Cloacae  were  made.  That 
is  to  say,  the  Forum  was  then  watery — a  back-water,  in  fact,  of 
the  Tiber — and  needed  to  be  crossed  in  a  boat.  In  returning  from 
pursuit,  therefore,  Curtius  plunged  bravely  in,  and  safely  reached 
his  friends  on  the  Capitol. 

A  second  tradition,  belonging  to  the  days  immediately  succeeding 
the  Gaulish  invasion,  connected  it  with  another  Curtius,  a  Roman 
knight,  who,  in  order  to  stay  the  plague  which  was  decimating  the 
city,  devoted  himself  to  the  gods  below^  (perhaps  Dis  Pater)  by 
leaping  all  armed  and  on  horseback  into  an  ominous  gulf  that 
refused  to  close — as  the  Oracle  said  it  would — until  it  should  receive 
the  gift  most  precious  to  the  people.     It  closed  over  him. 

A  third  story  is  related  to  the  effect  that  the  spot  was  enclosed 
by  Curtius,  a  consul,  because  it  was  falyaritum,  or  a  place  struck 
by  lightning,  B.C.  446  {Tacta  de  Coelo). 

In  whatever  light  we  may  regard  these  legends,  relating  to  a 
marsh  in  the  ancient  site,  we  can  entertain  no  doabt  that,  to  the 
Roman  mind  throughout  the  ages,  this  sacred  spot  was  especially 
linked  with  the  idea  of  devotion  to  one's  country. 

It  was  adorned  in  various  ways.  Julius  Caesar  placed  an  altar 
there  on  successfully  giving  his  gladiatorial  games  ;  and,  later  on, 
other  altars  were  added,  for  Ovid  writes : — 

'  Cui'tius  ille  lacns,  siccas  qui  sustinet  aras, 
Nunc  solida  est  tellus,  seel  lacus  ante  fuit.' 

—Fasti,  vi.  403. 

Moreover,  it  was  shaded  by  a  fig-tree,  an  olive,  and  a  vine.  The 
first  of  these  having  formerly  grown  in  front  of  the  Temple  of 
Saturn,  at  last  had  overturned  the  figure  of  Sylvanus,  and  been 
declared  sacred  by  the  Vestals  B.C.  493. 

Upon  the  discovery  of  the  base  of  Domitian's  monument,  which 
had  interfered  witii  two  of  Caesar's  disused  galleries,  it  became 
certain  that  the  Curtian  Lacus  must  be  at  hand.  For,  speaking  of 
his  master's  equestrian  statue,  Statins  (Sylvae,  v.  66)  says : — 

'  Ipse  loci  Gustos,  cujus  sacrata  vora;fiO, 
Famosique  Lacus  nomen  memorabile  servant.' 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Romans  admired  Domitian's  pre- 
sumption in  placing  his  hated  image  at  so  sanctified  a  spot. 

The  whole  Lacus  was  fenced  round  with  a  stone  parapet.  Here 
then  was  the  spot  where  the  agents  of  Otho  slew  the  ill-fated  Galba, 
and  here  his  body  lay  until  a  common  soldier  cut  off  his  head  and 
carried  it  to  the  Pretorian  camp,  with  his  finger  in  the  mouth. 
From  hence  fled  his  adopted  son  Piso,  to  the  Temple  of  Vesta, 
whence  he  was  dragged  forth  and  slain  beside  the  door. 

But  such  incidents,  although  interesting,  seem  to  be  of  minor 
importance  when  compared  with  the  older  significance  of  the  place 
in  Roman  regard.  *  Many  and  noble  deeds  have  given  glory  to  the 
Roman  Forum,'  wrote  Valerius  Maximus  ;  '  but  not  one  of  these 
radiates,  even  to  our  day,  such  a  splendid  light  as  does  that  deed 
of  Curtius.'     It  may  be  well  to  recollect  with  it  the  October  Horse 
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sacrifice  to  Mars.  In  those  days  of  Valerius,  however,  it  became 
associated  with  the  welfare  of  the  patriotic  Augustus,  and  Sue- 
tonius tells  us  that  folk  of  all  ranks  once  a  year  used  to  throw  into 
a  puteal  here  a  piece  of  money  as  an  offering  for  his  health.  Some 
of  these  pieces  will  probably  be  found. 

Close  to  it  stands  the  celebrated  Corinthian  Column  of  Phocas,  a 
monument  really  of  the  early  fourth  century,  from  the  bas^e  of 
which  the  original  inscription  was  imperfectly  erased  by  the  exarch 
Smaragdus  in  608,  and  replaced  by  another  in  honour  of  Phocas. 
This  is  addressed  by  Byron  as, — 

•  Thon  nameless  column  with  a  buried  base,' 

but  is  now  neither  nameless  nor  buried,  its  pedestal  having  been 
laid  bare  by  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire  in  1816,  and  further  by 
Comm.  Boni  in  1904.  It  was  one  of  the  last  monuments  erected  in 
the  Forum,  by  Diocletian,  and  thus  marks  the  close  of  the  Classic 
Period.  It  was  the  latest  of  the  honorary  columns  set  up  here  in 
the  Forum,  after  the  fire  of  A.D.  282. 

The  column  afterwards  appropriated,  therefore,  to  Phocas  was 
surmounted  by  a  statue  of  gilt  bronze,  belonging  to  an  earlier 
Emperor.  Not  far  from  it  (north-east)  stand  two  low  Screens,  or 
plutei,  of  white  marble,  of  the  time  of  Trajan,  discovered  in  Septem- 
ber 1873.  Their  inner  sides  are  adorned  with  reliefs  (anaglyphs) 
with  the  three  principal  sacrificial  animals,  the  pig,  ram,  and  bull,^ 
which  in  their  combined  names  gave  the  title  of  Suovetaurilia  to  a 
great  lustral  ceremony.  On  the  outer  side  of  the  screen  nearest  the 
Capitol  is  a  representation  of  the  charitable  provision  made  by  the 
Emperor  for  the  children  of  poor  citizens — '  alimenta  ingenuorum 
puerorum  et  puellarum  Italiae.'  On  the  outside  of  the  other  screen 
is  represented  the  burning  of  bonds  on  his  remission  of  debts  due  to 
the  public  treasury.  The  Emperor,  clad  in  a  toga,  is  seen  address- 
ing the  people  assembled  before  the  Rostra.  Behind  him  stand  his 
'  suite  '  and  the  lictors.  The  people  raise  their  hands  in  approba- 
tion. On  the  background  of  these  reliefs  are  depicted  the  buildings 
existing  on  the  north  and  west  side  of  the  Roman  Forum  in  the 
time  of  Trajan.  The  Temple  of  Concord  and  Arch  of  Tiberius  on 
the  first,  and  the  lower  storey  of  the  Basilica  Julia  on  the  second. 
The  screens  have  been  placed  here  in  days  of  the  late  Empire, 
probably  brought  from  the  Imperial  Rostra,  hard  by,  to  which  they 
had  formed  a  decorative  parapet. 

Skirting  the  left  of  the  Sacra  Via  (looking  towards  the  Coliseum), 
in  republican  days,  stood  the  Tabernae  Argentariae,  or  silversmiths' 
shops,  in  earlier  times  called  Tabernae  Novae,  where  Virginia  (B.C. 
449)  was  stabbed  by  her  father  with  a  butcher's  knife,  which  he 

'  PiiTR,  white  and  black,  the  source  of  wealth  to  the  first  colonists  of  Rome, 
when  the  valleys  between  the  hills  were  filled  ^vith  quercus  ilex  and  (luercus 
robur,  were  regarded  as  an  especially  acceptil)le  sacrifice.  They  arc  repre- 
sented h(!re  with  the  woollen  vittae  and  sacrificial  belts.  The  sacrifice  of  a 
sheep  is  tlu!  oriyin  of  the  word  ovation.  The  throe  animals  in  i)rocession 
n^present  tli(!  lioiuan  frriner's  most  valuable  stock. 
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had  seized  from  a  stall,  saying,  '  This,  my  child,  is  the  only  way  to 
keep  thee  free,'  as  he  plunged  it  into  her  heart.  Near  this  will  be 
noticed  the  marble  base  of  the  tiny  open  circular  shrine  identifiable 
with  that  of  Venus  Cloacina,  situated  actually  on  the  great  Cloaca 
that  flows  from  under  the  Basilica,  and  having  a  well-worn  door- 
sill.  The  original  is  seen  on  coins  of  M.  Longus  (B.C.  43),  adorned 
with  two  female  statues  within  an  open-work  balustrade. 

The  church  of  S.  Adriano  was  first  identified  by  the  acumen  of 
Detlefsen  with  the  Curia  or  Senate  House,  as  reconstructed  in  the 
reign  of  Diocletian  after  the  fire  of  A.D.  282.  Tullus  Hostilius 
buiit  on  this  site  the  Curia  Hostilia,  a  hall  of  stone  for  the  meetings 
of  the  Patres  Conscripti,  and  it  was  approached  by  the  flight  of 
steps  down  which  later  the  body  of  Servius  Tullius  was  thrown  by 
Tarquinius. 

The  exposed  pavement  of  the  Comitium  in  front  of  the  present 
Senate  House  reveals  four  levels  of  different  dates  (tufo  and  traver- 
tine) and  their  respective  orientations. 

'  Thus,  in  the  last  floor  but  one  we  perceive  si^^ns  of  a  line  of  columns  or 
pedestals  running-  parallel  with  the  front  of  the  Curia  at  the  foot  of  the  steps. 
These  steps  are  enclosed  and  separated  from  the  public  section  of  the 
Comitium  by  a  marble  screen  or  transenna.  A  gutter  runs  along  the  tran- 
senna,  to  carry  off  the  rain-water  from  the  steps.  And  when  all  these  things 
and  all  these  marks  were  covered  by  a  fom-th  and  last  and  uppermost  stone 
floor,  a  beautiful  fountain  was  set  up  in  fnmt  of  the  main  door,  and  the  water 
taken  advantage  of  to  lay  the  lead  pipe  which  carried  the  water  for  the  jet.' 
— Lanciani  in  the  ^Athenaeum,'  No.  3781. 

The  Curia  could  contain  six  hundred  senators,  their  number  in 
the  time  of  the  Gracchi  (B.C.  140).  Here  was  '  the  hall  of  assembly 
in  which  the  fate  of  the  w^orld  was  decided.'  The  Curia,  in  which 
Cicero  addressed  the  Senate,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  caught  from  the 
funeral  pyre  of  Clodius.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Faustus,  son  of  Sulla, 
and  still  again  on  the  same  site  by  Augustus  Caesar  as  the  Curia 
Julia,  and  once  more  rebuilt  as  now  in  the  third  century.  This 
Curia  of  Diocletian  was  accessible  from  the  Comitium  by  a  flight 
of  marble  steps,  the  core  of  which  remains  visible.  On  the  right 
of  it  ran  to  the  '  Suburra '  the  street  called  Argiletum  {argilla  =  clay), 
from  which  it  was  fenced  off  with  a  marble  screen  decorated  with 
statues.  The  splendid  bronze  doors  of  the  Curia  were  taken  to  the 
Lateran,  which  they  still  adorn  ;  but  the  marble  jambs  are  in  situ. 
The  pavement  of  the  hall  was  found  in  1900  in  good  condition,  and 
examined  by  the  Director  of  the  excavations  in  company  with  the 
■writer  ;  but,  owing  to  objections  raised  by  the  Vicar-General,  it 
will  not  be  accessible  to  the  public  for  som.e  time  to  come.  Medi- 
aeval Christianity  turned  the  wall-face  of  the  Curia  into  a  catacomb 
and  the  Comitium  into  a  cemetery.  More  than  400  bodies  came 
from  this  spot  during  the  excavation,  and  some  yet  lie  in  loculi 
cut  in  the  wall. 

'  When  we  think  that  these  very  marble  slabs  have  been  trodden  by  all  the 
viri  clarissimi  who  took  a  share  in  the  political  life  of  Rome  from  the  beo-in- 
ning  of  the  fourth  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  who  witnessed  the 
agony  and  the  lingering-  death  of  the  queen  of  the  world,  who  fought  the 
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<>re!Vt  battles  betwoeu  Christianity  and  polytheism  ;  when  we  consider  that 
these  very  steps  were  ascended,  and  their  very  threshold  crossed,  by  S. 
Aml)rose  and  Symniacbus,  by  Kin<i  Theodorie  and  Cassiodorns,  and  by  all 
the  illustrious  Anicii,  Acilii,  Olybrii,  Petronii,  Alfeuii,  Decii,  Ciionif,  we 
cannot  help  beiny  impressed.'— Lanciant  in  the  '  Athenaeum,'  No.  3771. 

The  excavations,  which  were  entrusted  to  Comm.  G.  Boni,  were 
commenced  in  December  1898.  On  January  11,  1899,  while  re- 
moving the  rough  mediaeval  paving  stones  some  fifteen  metres 
eastward  of  the  Arch  of  Severus,  there  became  exposed  the  Niger 
Lapis,  or  black  marble  pavement,  measuring  12  feet  by  18.6  in 
area,  and  composed  of  slabs,  10  inches  thick,  of  marmor  celticum, 
— probably  from  the  Pyrenees, — unlike  any  other  known  pavement. 
It  had  evidently  been  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  a  '  Locus  re- 
ligiosus  et  funestus ' — black  being  the  colour  of  things  associated 
by  them  with  gods  of  the  lower  or  under- world.  It  was  partly 
surrounded  by  a  fence  of  irregular  slabs  of  marble,  evidently  taken, 
in  very  late  Imperial  times,  from  other  monuments ;  and  three 
sides  of  it  were  found  to  be  framed  with  travertine,  or  Tivoli,  stone. 
Lying,  as  it  does,  directly  in  front  of  the  Curia,  this  remarkable 
monument  must,  Comm.  Boni  conjectured,  be  within  the  ituiugu- 
rated  area,  once  so  carefully  screened  from  traffic,  known  as  the 
Comitium  {co-ire,  to  come  together).  He  then  recalled  the  passage 
in  the  treatise  of  the  grammarian  Festus,  entitled,  De  Verbo-nim 
Significatione : — '  Niger  Lapis  in  Comitio  locum  funestum  significat, 
ut  alii  Romuli  morti  destinatum,  sed  non  usu,'  &c.  Could  this  be 
anything  else  than  the  central  spot  associated  by  the  ancients  with 
the  intended  grave  of  the  founder  of  Rome  ? — that  grave  which 
Varro  tells  us  was  held  to  have  been  adorned  by  two  stone  lions  ? 
The  spade  answered  the  question.  In  March  following  there  was 
found  beneath  the  pavement  a  frame-base  of  tufo,  having  two 
parallel  pedestals  finely  moulded  in  the  Etruscan  style,  orientated 
in  conformity  with  the  most  ancient  monuments  (i.e.  the  cclla  of 
the  Temple  of  Vesta,  the  aedicula  of  Juturna,  &c. ).  This  made  it 
clear  that  the  Black  pavement,  whether  it  be  the  original  one  or 
a  later  substitute,  has  been  turned  many  points  from  its  proper 
orientation,  doubtless  in  order  to  suit  the  symmetry  of  later 
an'angements  in  the  area  above.  The  pavement,  therefore,  lies 
north.-east  and  south-west  instead  of  north  and  south,  and  thus  no 
longer  coincides  with  the  lie  of  the  monuments  intended  to  be 
covered  by  it.  Just  beyond  the  westernmost  pedestal  was  presently 
exposed  a  truncated  cone  of  tufo-giallo  (yellowish-tufo),  a  symbol 
of'a  guardian  divinity.  Behind  this  cone  appeared  a  broken  *  stela,' 
of  the  same  material,  resembling  the  base  of  a  small  obelisk,  having 
bevelled  angles.  It  stands  on  a  grooved  frame-base  from  which  it 
has,  at  some  early  date,  been  wrenched  askew  as  found.  On  all 
four  sides,  and  on  the  south-west  bevelled  angle,  it  was  found 
to  be  inscribed  in  archaic  lettering  written  vertically  (to  the  eye), 
and  now  ascribed  to  the  sixth  century  before  Christ.  As  we  do 
not  know  for  how  long  archaic  epigraphy  lasted  in  Rome,  the  date 
cannot  be  precisely  fixed  bj'  the  writing.     But  it  is  certainly  one 
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of  the  most  venerable  examples  existing.  We  have  probably  less 
than  half  the  original  height  of  this  '  stela.'  The  interpretation  of 
this  inscription  proves  that  it  relates  to  the  laws  dealing  with 
religious  sacrifices,  their  ceremonial,  and  appointment,  and  it  con- 
cludes with  the  formula,  '  Jovi  estod, '  i.e.  '  Let  him  who  violates  it 
be  devoted  to  Jove  ! '  (be  slain).  Behind  the  above-mentioned  group 
of  earlj^  monuments  is  seen  the  base  of  a  large  altar.  The  entire 
group  was  enveloped  in  sacrificial  material  evenly  disposed  in  a 
deliberate  ritual  manner,  which  was  ultimately  found  to  descend 
from  the  uppermost  in  twenty-four  layers  carefully  disposed,  and 
full  of  votive  offerings,  including  dice,  beads,  spindle- whorls,  styli, 
miniature  amphorae,  twelve  miniature  statuettes  of  bronze,  rings, 
armlets,  and  fibulae.  The  most  valuable  of  these  were  around  the 
cone  and  stela.  The  fractures  of  these  monuments  evidenced 
maltreatment  of  a  deliberate  kind,  and  the  sacrificial  materials  in 
.•r>uch  abundance  seemed  to  evidence  some  great  national  expiatory 
offering.  It  was  but  natural  to  guess  that  we  were  in  the  presence 
of  some  of  the  national  landmarks  (such  as  the  volcanal)  whose  loss 
Livy  so  deplored  ;  but  it  was  impossible  not  to  connect  their  mal- 
treatment with  the  violent  sacrilege  committed  by  the  Gauls  in  390 
B.C.,  or,  if  later,  with  the  civil  violence  during  the  time  of  the 
Gracchi.  This  great  discovery,  therefore,  fixed  for  Roman  topo- 
graphy the  actual  site  of  the  Comitium,  or  political  centre  of 
ancient  Rome.  Livy  quotes  a  '  senatus-consultum '  (lib.  vi.  cap.  i, ) 
relating  to  what  measures  were  to  be  taken  with  the  monuments 
Ijolluted  by  the  Gauls :  '  Fana  omnia,  quod  ea  hostis  possedisset, 
restituerentur,  terminai'entur,  expiarenturque.'  They  are  to  be 
cleansed,  restored,  and  reconsecrated.  These  ones,  however,  were 
not  restored,  but  were  deliberately  covered  up  with  a  black  marble 
veil  and  committed  to  the  gods  of  the  lower  world.  [Ask  the 
custodian  to  light  the  candle.]  ^ 

Doliola.  At  a  distance  of  ten  yards  eastward  of  the  Niger  Lapis, 
at  a  depth  of  six  feet  beneath  the  surface,  were  soon  after  found 
three  large  vases  of  coarse  pottery,  standing  upright  and  full  of  soil. 
This  being  near  the  edge  of  the  Cloaca,  recalled  Varro's  words: 
'  Locus  ad  Cloacam  Maximam  ubi  non  licet  despuere,  a  doliolis  sub 
terra'  (L.L.  v.  157).  Festus  declares  it  was  the  spot  where  the 
Vestals  concealed  in  jars  the  '  sacra  fatalia '  during  the  Gaulish 
invasion.  A  fragment  of  glass  was  found  in  one  of  them.  But 
many  other  similar  vase-burials  have  since  been  found. 

Between  the  Comitium  and  the  Basilica  Aemilia  stood  the  small 
Temple  of  Janus  Quirinus.  This  was  a  diminutive  model  of  a 
temple  in  bronze.  Janus,  having  no  priest  and  no  ritual,  except  in 
the  Regia,  needed  no  great  shrine.  It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  the 
ominous  Temple  of  Janus  was  a  large  building :  it  was  more  pro- 

'  Between  the  Xioer  Lapis  and  Curia  is  seen  the  square  pedestal  dedicated 
by  Maxeutius  (name  erased)  to  Mars  and  the  Founders  of  his  Eternal  City, 
aud  which  doubtless  carried  the  Wolf  and  Twins.  Maxentius,  unlike  his 
successor,  did  not  truckle  to  Mithraism  or  Christianity,  but  boldly  named 
bis  child  'Eomnlns.' 
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bably,  like  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  an  almost  portable  one. 
Procopius,  in  the  sixth  century,  saw  it  still  standing.  This  was 
chief  of  many  little  shrines  of  the  ancient  Sabine  god. 

'  Quum  tot  siut  Jani ;  cur  stas  Sivcratus  in  uno, 
Hie  ubi  teuipla  foris  juncta  duobus  babes  ? ' 

—Ovid,  Fast.  1.  257. 

This  temple  was  the  index  of  peace  and  war,  closed  by  Augustus, 
for  the  third  time  only,  since  its  foundation,  after  the  victory  at 
Actium.  Livy  says  that  it  stood  at  the  lowest  portion  of  the  street 
called  Argiletum,  close  therefore  to  the  western  end  of  the  Basilica 
iEmilia. 

' .  .  .  et  vacnuui  cltiellis 
Janum  Quiriiii  claiisit,  et  ordiucm 
Kectuin  eva<>anti  fraena  licentiae 
Injecit.' 

— Horace,  Od.  iv.  15. 

Janus  was  the  god  of  entrances  and  exits,  and  so,  of  beginnings. 

' .  .  .  Haec  Janiis  summus  ab  imo 

Prodocet ' 

—Horace,  Ep.  I.  1.  54. 

A  central  arch,  probably  of  an  arcade  in  the  Forum,  was  the  resort 
of  brokers  and  money-lenders.    Archways  were  usually  termed  Jani. 

'  •  .  .  Postquani  omuis  res  mca  Janum 
Ad  medium  fracta  est.' 

—Horace,  Sat.  II.  iii.  18. 

A  little  east  of  S.  Adriano  is  (1905)  the  half  excavated  Basilica  of 
Aemilius  Paulus,  the  Exchange  of  ancient  Rome. 

The  first  Basilica  occupying  only  a  portion  of  this  site  was  founded 
in  179  B.C.  by  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  and  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus,  to  the 
rear  of  the  tabernae  novae.  It  became  greatly  enriched  by  his  kins- 
man, Aemilius  Paulus,  the  conqueror  of  Macedon,  during  the  next 
generation,  and  from  that  period  onward  into  the  Empire,  the 
building  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  family  monument  of 
this,  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Roman  clans.  During  Caesar's 
grand  rehabilitation  of  the  Forum  in  54  B.C.,  L.  Aemilius  Paulus  is 
said  to  have  expended  1500  talents  (a  bribe  from  Caesar)  on  en- 
larging and  adorning  it,  causing  Cicero  in  a  letter  to  wonder  at  its 
magnificence  and  its  marbles.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  in- 
tended to  fairly  match  and  balance  with  the  great  Basilica  Julia,  or 
Law-Courts,  then  rising  on  the  opposite  or  south  side  of  the  Forum. 
This  edifice  was  finished  by  his  son  Lepidus  in  84  B.C.  Destroyed 
by  a  fire  in  14  B.C.,  it  rose  again  in  still  greater  glory  at  the  expense 
of  another  member  of  the  family,  assisted  largely  by  Augustus. 
Further  extensive  restorations  were  made  in  a.d.  32  under  Tiberius, 
and  much  of  the  exquisite  detail  recovered  in  the  recent  excavation 
of  the  site,  is  attributable  to  this  golden  period  of  Roman  Art.  The 
excavation  was  made  with  64,000  lire,^  generously  given  by  Mr.  Lionel 
Phillips  at  the  advice  of  an  English  friend ;  and  although  the  results 

>  Since  auji^mentod,  in  order  to  carry  it  cotnplctclv  thronirb,  by  anotber 
1(K),0(X)  lire. 
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so  far  havejonlyj  shown  us  the  till  then  unknown  tragedy  of  its 
destruction,  jthey  have  at  least  settled  a  number  of  important  pro- 
blems concerning  its  size,  design,  adornment,  as  well  as  the  course 
of  the  most  ancient  Cloacae,  and  the  street  called  Argiletum. 
They  have  also  disposed  of  the  theory  that  the  columns  of  Phrygian 
marble  destroyed  in  the  Church  of  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura  in  1823, 
were  taken  from  here  and  were  those  mentioned  by  Pliny.  The  evi- 
dence to  hand  shows  that  the  latter  not-too-careful  writer  intended 
quite  a  different  marble,  namely,  that  now,  from  its  dusky  purples 
and  greys,  called  Africano.  A  number  of  the  beautiful  columns 
of  the  two-storied  central  nave  of  the  Basilica,  though  shockingly 
mutilated,  have  been  recovered.  The  building  expanded  from  this 
central  hall  in  double  aisles  and  ambulatories  with  arcaded  porti- 
coes of  the  Doric  order  on  the  north  and  south  flanks  respectively  to 
Forum  Transitorium  and  the  old  Forum.  In  the  time  of  Theodoric, 
or  a  little  later  (A.D.  500-540),  there  seems  to  have  been  made  an 
attempt  at  restoration  of  the  exposed  southern  portico.  The  Basilica, 
however,  remained  a  hopeless  wreck  of  magnificence,  apparently 
having  collapsed  after  earthquake  and  fire.  The  central  pavement, 
though  composed  of  sumptuous  marbles,  betrays  a  restoration  of 
the  third  century.  Clots  of  small  oxidised  bronze  coins  belonging 
to  the  brokers,  who  seem  to  have  hastily  quitted,  remain  adhering 
to  it  here  and  there.  The  building  had  a  length  of  300  feet,  and 
having  its  Doric  arcades  of  peutelic  with  enriched  cornices  pro- 
jecting against  the  blue  sky,  and  crowned  by  a  phalanx  of  white 
statues,  must  have  produced  a  noble  effect,  especially  if  we  reflect 
that  a  similar  palatial  Basilica  for  the  Law  rivalled  it  across  the 
Forum  on  its  southern  side.  Plutarch  relates  how  the  enraged 
Pretorian  Guards  swept  down  from  the  Viminal  through  the  portico 
of  the  Basilica  in  order  to  intercept  the  Emperor  Galba,  whom  they 
overtook  and  slew  in  the  middle  of  the  Forum,  by  the  Curtian  Lake, 
some  of  his  suite  vainly  trying  to  take  sanctuary  at  the  Temple  of 
Julius  and  at  Vesta,  where  they  were  hacked  to  pieces  (a.d.  68). 
Statius  well  called  the  Basilica  '  Sublimis  Kegia  Paulli.'  The  mag- 
nificent Inscription  in  honour  of  Lucius  Caesar,  grandson  of  Augustus, 
lying  in  pieces  at  the  S.E.  end  of  the  ruin,  probably  belonged  to  the 
Basilica  Julia. 

Beyond  the  site  of  the  Basilica,  eastward,  stand  the  noble  remains 
of  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  erected  a.d.  141  by  the 
fllattery  of  the  Senate  to  the  memory  of  the  Empress  Faustina  the 
Elder,  the  faithless,  but  attractive,  wife  of  Antoninus  Pius,  whom 
they  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  goddess.  Her  husband,  dying  before 
its  completion,  was  associated  in  her  honours,  and  the  inscription, 
which  still  remains  on  the  architrave,  runs,  '  divo  antonino  et 
DIVAE  FAUSTINAE  EX.  s.  c'  The  fagade  is  adorned  with  eight 
columns  of  cipollino,^  forty-three  feet  high,  with  ill-executed  acan- 
thus capitals,  supporting  a  grand  frieze  with  griffins  and  candelabra. 

^  Marmor  Caiystium  from  Euboea,  the  '  undosa  Carystos '  of  Statius  (Sylv. 
1.  V.  36),  called  cipollino  from  its  layers  resembling  those  of  an  onion— cipolla. 
It  was  the  favourite  marl)lo  of  the  Antonincs. 
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In  the  fifteenth  century  the  Guild  of  Apothecaries  was  allowed  to 
erect  a  chapel  between  the  columns,  and  the  grooves  cut  in  the 
pillars  record  its  sloping  roof.  There  were  twenty-four  steps  of 
white  marble  opening  down  to  the  Via  Sacra  (which  were  carried 
off  to  the  Lateran  for  the  restoration  of  its  Basilica  after  fire  by 
Urban  V.,  1364),  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  an  altar  to  Faustina. 
The  marble  coating  of  the  walls  was  remoyed  as  material  for  the 
Fabbrica  di  S.  Pietro  in  15-10.  The  effect  of  what  is  left  of  the 
temple  is  injured  by  the  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda,  built 
in  1602,  which  encloses  the  cella  of  the  ancient  building,  and  whose 
name  perhaps  expresses  the  admiration  in  which  its  patrons,  not  its 
Architect,  held  these  remains.  In  front  of  the  temple  runs  a  drain 
restored  in  the  first  century,  still  in  working,  descending  from  the 
Velia,  or  ridge  uniting  the  Palatine  and  Esquiline  liills.  Certain 
moulded  blocks  of  travertine  found  bej'ond  this  temple  and  lying 
to  R.  of  the  Sacra  Via  further  along,  are  remains  of  the  Arch 
(built  120  B.C.  in  the  severe  simplicity  of  republican  times)  in 
honour  of  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Allobrogicus,  the  conqueror  of  Savoy. 
This  arch,  Fornix  Fabianus,  which  was  twelve  feet  in  width,  marked 
the  eastern  limit  of  the  Forum  in  earlier  days,  as  well  as  the  width 
of  the  Sacred  Way.  Near  it  once  stood  statues  of  L.  Aemilius 
Paulus  and  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanus.  Crassus  said  sarcasti- 
cally of  Memmius  that  he  held  himself  so  important  that  he  must 
need  stoop  his  head  at  this  arch  when  descending  to  the  Forum. 

In  1902,  in  front  of  the  easternmost  column  of  the  portico  of 
the  temple,  at  a  depth  of  twelve  feet  was  found  a  cinerary  urn 
within  a  large  '  oUa,'  containing  the  ashes  of  a  man  and  some  votive 
vases.  Since  then,  twenty-three  more  tombs  have  been  discovered 
near  it,  confirming  the  belief  of  Commendatore  Boni,  their  dis- 
coverer, that  he  had  opened  a  primitive  Latian  '  Sepulcretum '  in  the 
valley  of  the  Forum,  and  the  idea  of  Giovanni  Pinza  that  such 
would  be  found.  The  urns  are  of  black  bucchero,  made  to  resemble 
the  primitive  hut  of  Latium  {tuguriurn).  The  votive  cups  found 
around  them  arc  precisely  like  those  of  the  Terramare,  near 
Modena  and  Parma. 

Almost  opposite  the  Temple  of  Antoninus,  between  it  and  the 
Temple  of  Castor,  facing  the  Forum,  stood  the  small  Temple  of 
Julius  Caesar  (Aedes  Divi  Julii)  on  a  lofty  platform.  Here  Antony 
pronounced  the  funeral  oration  over  Caesar's  body.  Built  by 
Augustus  42  B.C.,  this  was  the  first  temple  in  Rome  dedicated  to  a 
mortal.  An  altar  and  column  of  Numidian  marble  (giallo  autico). 
inscribed  with  the  words, '  Parent!  Patriae,'  had  previously  occupied 
the  solemn  site  behind  which  ran  the  line  of  Augural  pits  and  the 
street  which  marked  Caesar's  eastern  boundary  of  the  Forum. 

'  Fratribus  assimiles,  quos  proxima  templa  teneutes, 
Divxis  ab  excels;;  Julius  acde  videt.' 

—Ovid,  Pont.  Ep.  ii.  2. 

This  column  was  thrown  down  by  Dolabella,  but  the  people 
successfully  demanded  its  restitution.     When  the  temple  was  to  be 
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built,  the  architect  was  constrained  to  allow  a  curvilinear  space  in 
the  western  (or  Forum)  portion  of  the  platform  in  order  to  include 
the  giallo  column  already  standing.  The  base  for  this  column  may 
still  be  seen  within  the  hemicyde.  Dion  Cassius  narrates  that  the 
temple  was  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  body  of  Julius  was  burnt 
by  the  frenzied  populace,  with  the  chairs,  benches,  and  tables  for 
fuel,  snatched  from  the  Basilica  Julia  hard  by.  The  sides  of  the 
platform,  north  and  south,  were  adorned  by  Augustus  with  the 
beaks  of  the  vessels  taken  in  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  obtained 
the  name  of  Rostra  Julia.  He  also  placed  in  the  temple  the  picture 
of  Venus  Anadyomene  of  Apelles,  because  Caesar  claimed  descent 
from  that  Goddess ;  but  this  was  removed  by  Xero.  Here,  in 
A.D.  14.  the  body  of  Augustus,  being  brought  by  the  Via  Appia 
from  Nola,  where  he  died,  was  placed  upon  a  bier,  and  Tiberius 
pronounced  a  funeral  oration  over  it  from  the  rostra,  before  it 
was  carried  to  the  Mausoleum  in  the  Campus  Martius  (^.z?. ).  The 
marbles  of  this  temple  and  of  Castor  and  Pollux  were  burnt  into 
lime  by  the  Farnese  in  lo-iT.  The  temple  occupied  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  the  latter,  having  a  Corinthian  portico  facing  the 
Forum.  It  appears  to  advantage  on  coins  of  Augustus  and  Hadrian. 
It  was  declared  to  be  a  sanctuary ;  but  evidence  shows  that  even 
Augustus  himself  did  not  respect  it  as  such.  For  at  it  he  slew 
three  hundred  prisoners  taken  at  Perugia,  in  honour  of  the  Manes 
of  the  murdered  Caesar. 

South  of  the  Temple  of  Julius  foundations  discovered  in  1888 
are  identified  with  the  Arch  of  Augustus,  known  from  a  scholium 
to  the  Aeneid  to  have  been  built  juxta  aedem  diii  Jidii.  It  was  a 
triple  arch,  with  its  outer  piers  narrower  than  the  inner,  as  in  the 
arch  at  Orang^e.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  workmen  for  the  Fab- 
brica  di  S.  Pietro  between  1540  and  1546.  It  stands  on  a  street 
which  till  then  marked  the  eastern  limit  of  Caesar's  Forum,  and 
which  is  now  exposed. 

The  line  of  the  Via  Sacra  (a  very  variable  one)  appears  to  have 
been  made  to  turn  rather  sharply  eastward  by  the  erection  of  this 
Temple  of  Caesar.  The  portion  of  the  curving  imperial  Sacra  Via 
between  the  Temple  of  Faustina  and  the  Arch  of  Titus,  was  a 
handsome  wide  street,  adorned  by  honorary  statues,  some  of  them 
placed  in  elaborate  shrines,  of  which  the  remains  of  that  in  honour 
of  the  Emperor  Gordian  form  a  late  example.  A  splendid  tract  of 
it  has  been  laid  bare,  having  a  uniform  width  of  twenty-one  feet, 
paved  with  polygonal  '  selce '  or  lava  blocks :  this  dates  back  to 
Vespasian's  time,  or  even  earlier.  Evidence  provided  by  the  sjDade 
and  axe  has  now  revealed  that  some  important  edifice  was  destroyed 
by  Maxentius  when  he  resolved  to  build  the  circular  Heroon  Romuli 
(A.D.  308)  in  memory  of  his  son  by  Magna  Urbica.  A  corridor 
flanked  by  a  number  of  (once  vaulted)  cells  running  east  and  west 
has  been  brought  to  light.  To  this  the  discoverer  has  given  the 
title  of  Carceres,  or  Prisons,  believing  that  the  situation  at  the 
entrances  to  the  Forum  proper,  from  the  Clivus  Sacer,  as  well  as 
the  design  of  the  structure,  points  to  such  a  conclusion.     Others  are 
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inclined  to  regard  it  as  '  Repositoria,'  or  safe-places  for  storing 
valuables  ;  others  still  consider  the  cells  merely  to  have  belonged  to 
private  houses  along  the  sacred  way,  as  mere  ceDars,  such  as  are 
found  in  Pompeii. 

Between  this  and  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina  is  to  be 
seen  (roofed-over)  the  primitive  burial-ground  of  the  ancient  dwellers 
on  the  surrounding  heights  (septi  montes)  called  '  Sepulcretum.' 
It  is  situated  in  fact  at  the  foot  of  the  Esquiline  slope  where  it  joins 
the  valley  of  the  Forum.  The  latest  burials  (without  cremation) 
belong  to  the  early  fifth  century  B.C.,  while  the  earliest  may  be  as 
ancient  as  B.C.  1100.  The  excavation  has  jnelded  over  thirty  tombs 
belonging  to  four  categories,  to  each  of  which  pertains  its  especial 
class  of  pottery.  The  latest  tombs  have  cut  into  the  earlier  ones,  the 
burials  having  been  laid  horizontally,  closed  in  sections  of  oak-trees 
from  which  the  pith  had  been  extracted  with  picks.  It  is  noticeable 
that  the  earliest  of  all  the  tombs  contained  proto- Corinthian  pottery. 
Many  are  those  of  children.  In  them  have  been  found  various 
ritual  foods,  such  as  remains  of  pulse-cakes,  grapes,  fish-bones. 
The  foundations  of  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  destroyed  a  large 
portion  of  this  cemetery  and  also  those  of  an  unknown  adjoining 
building.      {Cf.  '  Recent  Discoveries  in  the  Roman  Forum  '.) 

Immediately  behind  the  Temple  of  Julius  rose  the  much-curtailed 
Regia.  The  Regia,  or  chapter-house,  of  the  Sacred  College  of 
Pontifices,  occupies  a  trapezoidal  area  between  the  Sacra  Via,  the 
Temple  of  Julius,  and  the  group  of  buildings  pertaining  to  Vesta, 
divided  from  it  by  a  little  lane,  upon  which  is  a  sacred  well.  In 
the  course  of  ages  it  has  suffered  various  modifications,  both  on 
the  north-east  and  south-west  sides,  until  little  beyond  the  very 
holy  Sacrarium  of  Mars  (now  represented  by  a  small  circular  altar- 
basement  on  an  oblong  tufo  platform)  and  that  of  Ops  Consiva, 
consisting  of  a  Tholes,  or  subterranean  store,  and  the  eastern 
doorway,  remains.  The  true  nature  of  this  site  was  identified  by 
our  countryman,  Mr.  F.  M.  Nichols.  It  was  excavated  by  Comm. 
Boni  in  July  1899,  when  both  these  sacraria  (the  chief  ones  within 
the  Regia)  were  rediscovered.  Pirro  Ligorio,  a  Neapolitan  architect, 
and  Palladio,  both  saw  a  good  deal  of  it  standing  in  1544  ;  and  the 
former,  mistaking  it  for  a  Temple  of  Janus,  executed  a  misleading 
sketch  to  suit  his  free  idea  of  a  restoration.  He  tells  us  that  its 
precious  remains  were  '  sold  as  bullocks  are  sold  to  the  butcher.' 
After  many  destructions,  this  most  sacred  edifice  re-arose  in  solid 
marble  magnificence  in  the  year  36  B.C.,  and  was  adorned  with 
statues  which  had  belonged  to  Alexander  the  Great.  On  the  kalends 
of  each  month  the  priestess,  called  Regina  Sacrorum,  here  offered  a 
ewe  lamb  or  a  sow  to  Juno  Lucina.  On  August  25  the  Vestals 
performed  some  uniinown  rite  here  in  honour  of  Ops  Consiva  (wife 
of  Saturn),  at  her  Penus  or  sacred  Store.  Perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing of  the  ceremonies  performed  here,  however,  were  those  relating 
to  Mars  the  spear-thrower.  Two  '  hastae  '  or  spears  (the  national 
weapon  of  the  early  Romans)  were  kept  suspended  in  his  shrine,  and 
were  observed  attentively  by  a  priest  whose  duty  it  was  to  record 
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every  telluric  vibration  announced  by  their  movement ;  earthquake 
-being  regarded  as  a  prodigy,  and  requiring  solemn  expiatory  offer- 
ings. Hastae  Martis  in  regia  sua  sponte  motae,  B.C.  104.  Their 
oscillations,  therefore,  were  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  the  utmost 
gravity,  often  as  an  omen  of  war,  and  the  Pontifex  announced  the 
occurrence  to  the  Senate,  while  the  Salii,  or  dancing  dervishes  of 
Mars,  were  ordered  to  the  Regia,  where  they  sang  the  Carmen 
Saliare,  in  order  to  avert  evil  effects.  In  front  of  the  Regia  stood 
two  laurels,  the  sacred  trees  of  Mars.  Two  new  laurels  have  been 
planted  at  the  writer's  cost  in  their  places. 

The  Church  of  SS.  Cosma  and  Damiano  (entered  from  Via  in 
Miranda),  being  the  remains  of  a  Temple  of  Eomulus,  son  of 
Maxentius,  has  been  partly  converted  into  a  temporary  museum. 
The  round  cella  of  the  Heroon  was  appropriated  by  Felix  IV.  (A.D. 
527)  as  a  vestibule  to  his  church,  and  remains  in  good  preservation. 
Its  fa9ade  was  ornamented  by  columns  of  cipollino,  of  which  two 
occupy  their  old  pedestals.  The  bronze  door  with  its  porphyry 
columns,  which  had  been  raised  by  Urban  VIII.  to  the  modern 
level  of  the  church,  was  lowered  to  its  old  site  in  1880.  The  richly 
decorated  cornice  was  apparently  taken  from  an  earlier  building. 
It  occupies  the  site  of  the  so-named  Imperial  prisons  of  the  first 
century.  Behind  it  stands  the  so-called  Templum  Sacrae  Urbis 
(A.D.  78).  Built  by  Vespasian,  it  was  partly  destroyed  in  the  fire 
of  Commodus  (A.D.  191),  but  was  restored  by  Severus  and  Caracalla. 
To  its  outer  N.  wall,  toward  the  Forum  of  Peace  (the  pavement  of 
which  can  be  seen),  Vespasian  affixed  ^  the  famous  Forma  Urbis  (or 
marble  Map  of  Rome),  of  which  many  fragments  are  preserved  at  the 
Capitol.  Work  of  his  time  may  be  seen  in  the  travertine  doorway 
on  the  eastern  side,  and  most  of  the  adjacent  wall.  This  (1905)  is 
soon  to  be  freed  from  its  mediaeval  debris.  Here  (if  we  are  right 
in  attributing  to  this  building  its  title)  were  kept  the  municipal 
archives  relating  to  property  in  Imperial  days.  At  the  rear  of  this 
temple  we  see  a  gigantic  fragment  of  a  turret  fallen  or  shaken  down 
from  the  adjacent  Basilica  of  Maxentius.  Within  it  are  seen  twelve 
steps.     It  has  been  underpinned  in  the  position  as  found. 

In  the  neighbouring,  but  as  yet  only  partly  excavated,  and 
finely-paved  Forum  Pacis  of  Vespasian,  stood  his  Temple  of  Peace, 
burnt  down  in  the  time  of  Commodus  (A.D.  192).  The  fire  started 
here  and  spread  across  to  the  Vestal  abode,  which  it  destroyed  also. 
This  temple  became  a  museum,  and  contained  the  seven-branched 
candlestick  and  other  spoils  brought  from  Jerusalem,  as  well  as 
works  of  art  which  had  been  collected  in  the  Domus  Aurea,  or 
palace  of  Nero.  A  statue  of  the  Nile,  with  children  playing  round 
it,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  among  the  objects  in  the  Temple  of 
Peace. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  Sacra  Via  are  scant  remains  of  a  Memorial 
Shrine  raised  by  the  people  of  Tarsus  in  honour  of  the  Emperor 

1  512  pieces  of  the  Pianta  Capitolina  were  found  under  the  Via  Giulia  (1900), 
having  been  taken  thither  by  Paul  III.  in  1533,  to  be  utilised  by  those  working- 
on  the  Wuildin-j-  of  tlie  Farnese  Palace,  but  left  unused. 
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Gordian  the  Younger,  but  with  an  inscription  which  gives  less 
praise  to  the  Emperor  than  to  the  town — '  the  most  excellent,  the 
largest,  and  handsomest,  the  metropolis  of  these  provinces.'  Here 
also  can  be  followed  the  long  parallel  walls  of  an  immense  fourth 
century  Horreum,  or  Grain-store,  extending  from  the  AtriumVestae 
almost  to  the  Arch  of  Titus,  probably  built  by  Constantino,  or  his 
sons.  These  walls  cut  the  Clivus  Sacra  Via,  being,  in  fact,  built 
over  it. 

Farther  on,  over-browing  the  remaining  north-eastern  flank  of 
the  Clivus  stands  the  platform,  or  podium,  of  the  colossal  Basilica 
of  Constantine,  320  feet  in  length  by  235  feet  in  width.  A  perfect 
spiral  (newel)  staircase  is  walled  up  at  the  west  end  of  it  (11)04). 
This  belonged  and  led  to  the  upper  galleries.  Part  of  its  terminal 
apse  and  the  three  vast  arcaded  bays  of  its  north  aisle  remain.  The 
basilica  was  built  by  Maxentius,  and  dedicated  under  Constantine, 
who  appropriated  the  unfinished  basilica  designed  by  his  rival.  In 
this  basilica,  the  principal  apse  was  at  the  western  end,  but  another 
was  added  on  the  north-east.  The  panelling  in  the  apses  was  of 
marble  with  gilded  rosettes.  The  basilica  as  a  law-court  must  have 
accommodated  many  tribunals.  The  existing  remains  are  chiefly  those 
of  one  of  the  aisles.  The  original  entrance  was  toward  the  Coliseum. 
The  vault  pretended  to  be  supported  by  eight  colossal  Corinthian 
columns,  of  which  one,  remaining  here  until  the  time  of  Paul  V., 
was  removed  by  him  to  the  piazza  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  where  it 
still  stands.  The  building  of  Maxentius  is  remarkable  as  almost  the 
last  which  bears  the  full  impress  of  the  grandeur  of  Roman  genius. 
Traces  of  religious  paintings,  seen  by  Nibby  in  its  western  apse, 
show  that  part  of  the  building  became  used  for  Christian  purposes. 
The  debased  entrance  to  it  from  the  Sacra  Via  was  made  in  times 
later  than  the  Empire,  and  was  flanked  with  porphyr}'-  columns 
stolen  from  the  portico  of  the  neighbouring  Temple  of  Venus.  In 
the  second  century  this  portion  of  the  Sacra  Via  was  looked  upon 
by  numbers  of  buildings  of  which  nothing  is  yet  definitely  known. 

The  name  Campo  Vaccine,  by  which  the  Forum  was  until  recently 
known,  has  been  supposed  by  antiquaries  to  be  derived  from  Vitru- 
vius  Vacca,  a  traitor,  who  once  had  a  house  there  (B.C.  311).  But 
the  name  will  seem  singularly  appropriate  to  those  who  once 
were  familiar  with  the  groups  of  meek-faced  oxen  of  the  Campagna, 
which  used  to  be  seen  lying  in  the  shade  under  the  trees  of 
the  picturesque  Forum  of  two  generations  ago,  or  drinking  at  its 
marble  water-troughs. 

'  In  many  a  heap  tbe  grround 
Hcavos,  as  if  Ruin  in  a  frantic  mood 
Had  done  its  utmost.    Here  and  there  appears, 
As  left  to  show  his  handiwork,  not  ours. 
An  idle  column,  a  half -buried  arch, 
A  wall  of  some  yreat  temple.     It  was  once. 
And  louij-,  the  centre  of  their  Universe, 
The  Forum — wlience  a  mandate,  eayle-wiu^cd, 
Went  to  th(;  ends  of  the  earth.     Let  us  descend 
Slowly.     At  every  stej)  much  m;iy  l)e  lost, 
Tlie  very  dust  we  tread  stirs  iis  witii  life 
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And  not  a  breath  b\it  from  the  ground  sends  up 
Something-  of  human  grandeur. 

Now  all  is  chanoed  ;  and  here,  as  in  the  wild, 

The  day  is  silent,  dreary  as  the  night ; 

None  stirino-,  save  the  herdsman  and  his  herd, 

Savage  alike  ;  or  they  that  would  explore. 

Discuss  and  learnedly  ;  or  they  that  come 

(And  there  are  many  who  have  crossed  the  earth) 

That  they  may  give  the  hours  to  meditation, 

And  wander,  often  saying  to  themselves, 

"  This  was  the  Roman  Forum  !  " ' 

—Rogers'  '  Italy.' 

'  We  descended  into  the  Forum,  the  light  fast  fading  away  and  throwing  a 
kindred  soberness  over  the  scene  of  the  ruin.  The  soil  has  risen  fi-om  rubbish 
at  least  fifteen  feet,  so  that  no  wonder  the  hills  look  lower  than  they  used  to 
do,  having  been  never  very  considerable  at  the  first.  There  it  was  one  scene 
of  desolation,  from  the  uiassy  foundation-stones  of  the  Capitoline  Temple, 
which  were  laid  by  Tarquinius  the  Proud,  to  a  single  pillar  erected  in  honour 
of  Phocas,  the  Eastern  empei'or,  in  the  fifth  century.  What  the  fragments  of 
pillars  belonged  to,  perhaps  we  can  never  know  ;'  but  that  I  think  matters 
little.  I  care  not  whether  it  was  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  or  the  Basilica 
Julia,  but  one  knows  that  one  is  on  the  ground  of  the  Forum,  under  the 
Capitol,  tlie  place  where  the  tribes  assembled  and  the  orators  spoke  ;  the 
scene,  in  short,  of  all  the  internal  struggles  of  the  Roman  people.' — Arnold's 
Joximal. 

'  A  Rome,  vous  marchez  sur  les  pierres  qui  out  et6  les  dieux  de  C^sar  et  de 
Pomp^e  :  vous  consid^rez  la  mine  de  ces  grands  ouvrages,  dont  la  viellesse 
est  encore  belle,  et  vous  vous  promenerez  tons  les  jours  parmi  les  histoires  et 
les  fables.  ...  II  n'y  a  que  Rome  oh  la  vie  soit  agrdable,  oil  Ic  corps  trouve 
ses  plaisirs  et  I'esprit  les  siens,  oii  Ton  est  b.  la  source  des  belles  choses.  Rome 
est  cause  que  vous  n'etes  plus  barbares  :  elle  vous  a  appris  la  civility  et  la 
religion.  ...  II  est  cert;iin  que  je  ne  monte  jamais  au  Palatin  ni  au  Capitole 
que  je  n'y  change  d'esprit,  et  qu'il  ne  me  vienne  d'autres  pens^es  ques  les 
miennes  ordinaires.  Get  air  ra'inspire  quelque  chose  de  grand  et  de  gen^reux 
que  je  n'avais  point  auparavant  :  si  je  reve  deux  heures'au  bord  du  Tibre,  je 
suis  aussi  savant  que  si  j'avais  6tudi6  huit  jours.'— X>e  Balzac. 


Before  leaving  the  Forum  we  must  turn  from  its  classical  to 
its  mediaeval  remains,  and  examine  the  interesting  group  of 
churches  which  have  sprung  up  amid  its  ruins. 

Almost  opposite  the  Mamertine  Prisons,  surmounted  by  a  hand- 
some dome,  is  the  Church  of  S.  Martina,  which  was  formerly  be- 
lieved to  stand  in  a  Forum  Marti s,  and  to  have  received  its 
dedication  because  of  the  similarity  of  names.  Hence  also  the 
inscription  which  was  placed  over  the  door — 

'  Martyrii  gestans  virgo  Martina  coronam, 
Ejecto  hinc  Martis  numiue  templa  tenes.' 

It,  however,  more  probably  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Secretarium,  or  Chancellery  of  the  Senate. 

The  church  contains  the  original  model,  bequeathed  by  the  sculptor 
Thorwaldsen,  of  his  Copenhagen  statue  of  Christ  in  the  act  of  bene- 
diction. The  opposite  transept  contains  an  inferior  statue  of 
Religion  by  Canova.  The  figure  of  the  saint  by  Gnerini  reposes 
beneath  the  highfaltar,  as^at  S.  Cecilia.     The  subterranean  church 
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is  worth  visiting'.  An  ante-chapel  adorned  with  statues  of  four 
virgin  martyrs  leads  to  a  beautiful  chapel  erected  at  the  cost  and 
from  the  designs  of  Pietro  da  Cortona,  whose  tomb  stands  near  its 
entrance  with  a  bust  by  Bernini.  In  the  centre  of  the  inner  chapel, 
lamps  are  always  burning  round  the  magnificent  bronze  altar  which 
covers  the  shrine  of  S.  Martina,  and  beneath  it  you  can  discover  the 
martyr's  tomb  by  the  light  of  a  torch  which  a  monk  lets  down 
through  a  hole.  In  the  tribune  is  an  ancient  throne.  A  side- 
chapel  contains  the  grave  in  which  the  body  of  the  virgin  saint, 
with  three  other  martyrs,  her  companions,  was  found  in  1634  ;  it  is 
adorned  with  a  bas-relief  by  Algardi.  An  inscription,  found  in  the 
Catacombs  of  S.  Agnese,  commemorates  the  Christian  Gaudentius, 
the  legendary  architect  of  the  Coliseum,  afterwards  martyred  in 
that  building. 

'  At  the  foot  of  tlie  Capitoliue  hill,  on  the  left  hand  as  we  descend  from 
the  Ara-Coeli  into  the  Forum,  there  stood  in  very  ancient  times  a  small 
chapel  dedicated  to  S.  Martina,  a  Roman  vir<jin.  The  veneration  paid  to  her 
was  of  very  early  date,  and  the  Roman  people  were  accustomed  to  assemble 
there  on  the  first  day  of  the  year.  This  observance  was,  however,  confined 
to  the  people,  and  not  very  general  till  1634  ;  an  era  which  connects  her  in 
rather  an  interestiu"  manner  with  the  history  of  art.  In  this  year,  as  they 
were  about  to  rep  lir  her  chapel,  they  discovered,  walled  into  the  foundations, 
a  sarcophagus  of  terra-cotta,  in  which  was  the  body  of  a  youu«-  female,  whose 
severed  lie:vd  reposed  in  a  separate  casket.  These  remains  were  very  natur- 
ally supposed  to  be  those  of  the  saint  who  had  been  so  loni;-  venerated  on 
that  spot.  The  discovery  was  hailed  with  the  utmost  exult  itiou,  not  by  the 
people  only,  but  by  those  wlio  led  the  minds  and  consciences  of  the  people. 
The  Pope  himself,  Urbnn  VIII.,  composed  hymns  in  her  praise  ;  and  Cardinal 
Francesco  Barberini  undertook  to  rebuild  her  church.  Amongst  those  who 
shared  the  i>cner;il  entliusiasm  was  the  painter  Pietro  da  Cortona,  who  was 
at  Rome  at  the  time,  wlio  very  earnestly  dedicated  himself  and  his  powers 
to  the  <ilorification  of  S.  Martina.  Her  church  had  already  been  oiven  to  the 
Academy  of  Painters,  and  consecrated  to  S.  Luke,  their  patron  saint.  It  is 
now  "  San  Luca  and  Santi  Martina."  Pietro  da  Cortona  erected  at  his  own 
cost  the  chapel  of  S.  Martina,  and,  when  he  died,  endowed  it  with  his  whole 
fortune.  He  painted  for  the  altar-piece  his  best  picture,  in  which  the  saint 
is  represented  as  triumphing-  over  the  idols,  while  the  temple  in  which  she 
has  been  led  to  sacrifice  is  struck  by  lii>litnin';  from  heaven,  and  falls  in 
ruins  around  her.  In  a  votive  picture  of  S.  Martina  kneelinir  at  the  feet  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child,  she  is  represented  as  very  younii'  and  lovely  :  near  her, 
a  hon-id  instrument  of  torture,  a  two-pronyed  fork  with  ])arbed  extremities, 
and  the  lictor's  axe,  si.>nifyin^>-  the  manner  of  her  iXQ-xth.'— Jameson's  '  Sacred 
and  Legendai~y  Art.' 

The  feast  of  the  saint  is  observed  here  on  30th  January,  with 
much  solemnity.  Then,  in  all  the  Roman  churches,  is  sung  the 
Hymn  of  S.  Martina  :— 

'  Martinae  celebri  plaudite  nomini, 
Cives  Romulei,  plaudite  yloriae  ; 
Insiunem  meritis  dicite  virginem, 
Christi  dicite  martyrem. 

Haec  dum  conspicuis  orta  parentibus 
Inter  delicias.  inter  amabiles 
I.uxns  illecebras.  ditibus  afflnit 
Fanstao  mnneri1)ns  domns. 
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Vitae  despiciens  commoda,  dedicat 
Se  rerum  Domino,  et  munifica  manu 
CLristi  pauperibus  distribuens  opes, 
Qnaerit  praemia  coelitum. 

A  nobis  abieas  lubrica  fjaudia 
Tu,  qui  martyribus  dexter  ades,  Deus 
Une  et  trine  :  tuis  da  famulis  jubar. 
Quo  clenaeus  animos  beas.    Amen.* 

There  is  nothing  especial  to  notice  inside  S.  Adriano,  otherwise 
the  Curia  of  Diocletian,^  or  in  S.  Lorenzo  in  Miranda,  which  occu- 
pies the  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina ;  but  the  vanished 
S.  Maria  Liberatrice  was  more  interesting.  It  was  built  above  part 
of  the  Atrium  Vestae,  and  was  destroyed  in  the  spring  of  1900,  to 
gratify  the  legitimate  archaeological  desire  of  recovering  the  Springs 
of  Juturna,  the  Augusteura,  and  the  buried  sixth  century  Basilica- 
Church  of  S.  Maria  Antiqua.  It  commemorated  by  its  name  a 
curious  legend  of  the  fourth  century.  On  this  site,  it  is  said, 
dwelt  in  a  cave  a  terrible  dragon,  who  had  slain  three  hundred 
persons  with  the  poison  of  his  breath.  (No  doubt  the  neighbouring 
Cloaca  Maxima  !)  Into  this  cave,  instructed  thereto  by  S.  Peter, 
and  entrusting  himself  to  the  care  of  the  Virgin,  descended  S. 
Silvester,  attended  by  two  acolytes  bearing  torches.  Here,  having 
pronounced  the  name  of  Christ,  he  was  miraculously  enabled  to  bind 
the  dragon  and  shut  him  up  till  the  Day  of  Judgment.  But  when 
he  returned  in  safety,  he  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave  two 
magicians,  who  had  followed  him  in  the  hope  of  discovering  some 
imposture,  dying  from  the  poison  of  the  dragon's  breath — and  these 
also  he  saved  alive  !  The  church  was  of  little  importance  internally, 
but  externally  it  added  to  the  picturesqueness  of  the  Forum,  and 
artists  must  regret  it,  though  archaeologists  rejoice  in  the  rich 
discoveries  made  on  the  site.  It  was  purchased  from  the  nuns  of 
the  Tor  de'  Specchi,  whose  orange  garden  covered  the  ancient 
church. 

The  Mirabilia  Urbis  mentions  a  church  dedicated  to  S.  Antonio 
on  this  site  — "  Ecclesia  S.  Antonii  juxta  palatium  Catilinae 
(Caligulae)  et  locum  qui  dicitur  Infernus,"  and  some  archaeologists 
maintained  that  this  was  the  church  under  the  site  of  S.  Maria 
Liberatrice,  and  that  S.  Maria  Antiqua  was  covered  by  S.  Francesca 
Romana.  This  seems  to  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that  S.  Anthony 
possessed  a  favourite  altar  and  image  in  the  building,  which  has 
since  been  found,  and  may  be  seen  at  the  left  corner  (S.)  of  the 
Atrium. 

The  existence  of  S.  Maria  Antiqua  was  first  established  in  1702 
by  one  Andrea  Bianchi,  when  there  was  discovered  an  apse  decor- 
ated with  the  frescoes  of  the  Saviour  and  saints,  and  a  portrait  of 
Paul  I.  (757-67)  having  the  square  nimbus  which  indicated  a  living 
person.  But  an  inrush  of  water  caused  the  then  abbess  of  the  Tor 
de'  Specchi  to  have  the  soil  which  had  been  moved  replaced. 


'  Its  ancient  bronze  doors  are  now  at  the  entrance  to  the  nave  of  the 
Lateran. 
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This  early  Christian  shrine  has  now  been  made  visible  from  end 
to  end  in  all  its  ruined  glory,  and  has  been  covered  in  to  protect  it 
from  the  weather.  In  the  apse  are  frescoes  which  were  brilliant 
when  first  exposed,  though  they  are  already  greatly  faded.  Formic 
acid  (made  from  ants)  has  been  employed  as  a  dressing  to  preserve 
them.  No  surviving  church  of  the  middle  ages  can  give  so  com- 
plete an  idea  of  the  ritual  arrangements  of  an  early  Christian 
Basilica  as  can  this  one.  It  is  found  to  occupy  a  mansion  of  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  and  probably  that  of  the  chief  custodian  of  Caesar's 
Palace.  The  '  Tablinura  '  of  the  Hadrianic  house  has  had  an  apse 
roughly  hollowed  in  its  southern  wall,  and,  being  frescoed,  it  be- 
came the  chancel  and  presbytery,  while  the  '  alse  '  were  converted 
into  chapels.  That  on  the  L.  (dedicated  to  SS.  Quirico  and  Jolitta) 
is  adorned  with  frescoes  relating  to  the  lives  of  those  saints,  and  a 
Crucifixion  in  a  square  niche  over  the  altar  is  at  once  brilliant  and 
fascinating.  The  '  Impluviura '  of  the  house  has  become  the  nave 
of  the  church,  and  its  '  ambulatoria '  the  aisles  for  men  (left)  and 
women  (right).  A  mosaic  path  midway  led  up  to  the  presbytery, 
flanked  on  either  side  by  the  inclosures  for  the  '  Schola  Cantorum ' 
and  the  '  ambones '  for  reading  the  Gospel  and  Epistle.  A  base  of 
one  of  these  was  found  in  1901,  bearing  an  inscription  of  John  VIT. 
(A.D.  705),  who  resided  in  the  remains  of  Caligula's  palace  above, 
and  is  known  to  have  decorated  this  (then)  much-favoured  Basilica. 
The  frescoes  in  the  right  aisle  have  been  almost  obliterated  by  the 
sweep  of  falling  debris  in  the  ninth  century,  which  destroyed  the 
building.  It  is  probable  that  the  covered  atrium  of  the  church 
for  a  time  became  its  substitute.  The  patrons  and  clergy  have 
secured  graves  for  themselves  in  the  form  of  '  loculi '  in  the  walls, 
though  a  few  have  been  honoured  by  being  interred  in  handsome 
Pagan  sarcophagi.  An  ugly  pillar  in  the  atrium  (now  removed), 
built  of  blocks  plundered  from  the  Temple  of  Castor,  outside, 
witnessed  to  a  clumsy  and  futile  attempt  in  mediaeval  times  to 
prop  up  the  yielding  vault — now  vanished.  To  the  right  is  entered 
the  vast  hall  of  the  Temple  of  Augustus,  as  rebuilt  by  Hadrian, 
which  faced  the  Vicus  Tuscus  ;  to  the  left  is  seen  the  beautiful 
winding  *  rampa '  or  inclined  passage,  by  which  the  Emperors 
ascended  and  descended  in  privacy  to  the  Forum.  Its  pavement 
was  once  of  mosaic,  and  the  walls  were  veneered  with  very  precious 
light  marbles,  while  the  vaulting  was  doubtless  exquisitely  panelled 
out  in  delicate  stuccoes  and  gilded.  S.  Maria  Nova  (now  IS.  Fran- 
cesca  Romana)  arose  as  a  sulDstitute  for  this  ruined  Basilica,  A.D. 
847-55. 

The  Left  Aisle  (or  outer  wall  of  peristyle),  was  covered  with  four 
superimposed  sections  of  frescoes,  above  a  dado  painted  to  repre- 
sent a  curtain.  Above  this,  facing  the  visitor,  is  seen  a  line  of 
full-length  saints  divided  by  an  enthroned  figure  of  Christ  in  the 
act  of  Benediction.  The  names  of  all  are  inscribed  vertically  in 
Greek.  On  the  Left  of  Christ  are  saints  of  the  Western  Church, 
Sylvester,  Clement,  Leo,  Alexander ;  to  his  Right,  those  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  bishops,  all  wearing  pallium  and  chasuble  and 
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holding  books,  and  having  cruciform  nimbi  :  John  Chrysostom, 
Gregory  (Nazianzen),  Basil,  Peter  Alexandrinus,  Cyril,  Epiphanius, 
and  Athanasius.  The  scenes  depicted  (but  much  ruined)  above 
these  represent  the  story  of  Joseph  ;  and  their  artistic  qualities  are 
low.  Below  the  figure  of  Christ,  attached  to  the  wall,  stands  part  of 
an  altar  with  a  reliquaiy-box,  The  sarcophagi  seen  here  are  elaborate 
examples  brought  from  tombs  without  the  city  to  be  used  by  the 
appropriators  as  coffins.  An  early  third  century  one  displays  masks 
with  festoons  of  fruit  and  bays.  The  next  one  is  a  fourth  century 
Christian  one  representing  in  relief  the  usual  subjects :  Jonah ; 
the  Baptism  ;  the  Good  Shepherd  ;  an  orante,  &c.  Here  also  lies 
the  octagonal  base  of  a  marble  pulpit,  or  ambo,  inscribed  in  both 
Greek  and  Latin,  Johannes  Servu(s),  (S)anc(t)ae  M(a)ria,  on  sunken 
panels.  The  lead  in  the  clamp-holes  still  remains.  Stairs  led  up 
to  it  originally,  which  covered  the  uninscribed  longer  sides.  It 
stood  close  by  in  the  left-hand  choir-screen.  The  John  here  is 
Pope  John  VII.  The  terminal  chapel  of  this  aisle  was  dedicated 
to  SS.  Quiricus  and  Jolitta,  and  decorated  with  frescoes  illustrating 
their  lives  and  martyrdoms,  by  Theodotus,  whose  portrait,  seated 
and  with  a  square  nimbus,  is  nearly  ruined,  but  seen  on  the  R. 
wall.  He  is  known  to  us  as  the  rebuilder  of  S.  Angelo  in  Pescheria, 
(c.)  A.D.  760,  in  which  his  inscription  also  exists.  He  holds  in  his 
lap  the  church.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  he  restored  this 
chapel  at  least,  though  his  interest  in  these  Asiatic  Saints  is  not  so 
obvious.  The  jewel  of  this  chapel  is  the  picture  in  the  rectangular 
recess,  of  the  crucifixion.  Here  Christ  is  depicted  living  extended 
upon  a  yellow  cross,  wearing  a  blue  sleeveless  garment  with  two 
yellow  stripes  down  the  front  of  it.  Around  His  head  is  a  cruciform 
nimbus,  and  at  the  top  of  the  cross  is  a  '  tabula  ansata '  inscribed 
in  Greek  letters :  '  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King  of  the  Jews.'  On  his 
left  stands  his  mother,  dressed  in  dark  blue,  raising  her  hands  to  her 
suffering  face.  Between  the  cross  and  herself  stands  Longinus, 
piercing  the  side  of  the  cinicified.  Right  of  the  cross  stands  S. 
John  in  a  yellow  pallium  over  a  white  tunic,  with  red  stripes  down 
the  front.  Between  him  and  the  cross  occurs  the  soldier  raising 
the  sponge  upon  a  cane,  dressed  in  a  red  tunic.  The  cross  is 
fastened  by  three  pegs  to  a  small  hillock,  and  the  feet  are  nailed 
separately. 

Below  the  niche  (but  much  spoiled)  extended  a  tier  of  saints 
centred  by  an  enthroned  Madonna  and  Child.  The  patrons  of  the 
chapel.  Pope  Zacharius  (741-752),  S.  Julitta,  S.  Paul  ;  and  (R.) 
S.  Peter,  S.  Quiricus  and  Theodotus,  the  Donor.  The  frescoes 
(L.),  near  the  entrance  door,  (1)  S.  Jolitta  addressing  the  Roman 
Governor  after  her  arrest ;  (2)  S.  Quiricus,  brought  to  give  evidence 
by  a  soldier ;  (3)  ruined  ;  (■!)  His  flagellation  ;  (5)  St.  Quiricus 
having  had  his  tongue  removed,  addi-esses  Alexander  the  Judge  ; 
(6)  represented  their  torture  in  a  cauldron  ;  (right  wall,  nearest 
altar)  (7)  they  are  placed  in  a  brazen  frying-pan;  (8)  nails  being 
driven  into  the  head  of  S.  Quiricus.  This  was,  however,  useless, 
and  they  were  ultimately  beheaded. 
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The;  Church  of  SS.  Cosma  e  Damiauo,  i'oimed  by  the  union  (Hereon 
Komuli  and  Teinpluni  tSacrac  Urbis)  of  two  temples  (the  earliest 
example  of  a  Forum  temple  being  applied  to  Christian  use),  was 
founded  by  Felix  IV.  in  527,  and  restored  by  Adrian  I.  in  780; 
Sergius  I.  built  the  ambones  and  ciborium  above  the  confession  in 
695.  In  1633  the  whole  building  was  modernised  by  Urban  VIII., 
under  Arigucci,  who,  in  order  to  raise  it  to  the  level  of  the  soil 
outside,  cut  the  ancient  church  in  half  by  a  partition,  recently 
removed,  dividing  it  into  upper  and  lower  churches. 

'  Tlie  entire  edifice  of  the  fourth  centuiy  can  now  jm-<iin  be  .•KhninMl,  from 
its  ancient  pavement  to  its  vaulted  ceilinu',  Jind  recalls,  thonvrh  <>f  smaller 
proportions,  the  Pantheon,  even  to  the  vault  w  ith  its  round  hole,  throuy;h 
whicli  light  can  penetrate  to  the  interior  of  the  temple.'— I/Mi//i  Borsari. 

The  tomb  of  SS.  Cosma  and  Damiano  is  beneath  the  altar,  which 
is  formed  of  beautiful  translucent  marble.  Under  a  side  altar 
was  the  grave  of  Felix  IV.  An  altar  was  shown  as  that  at  which 
Felix  IV.  celebrated  mass  while  his  adherents  were  in  hiding 
here,^  as  well  as  the  grave  in  which  the  body  of  the  Pope  was 
afterwards  discovered,  and  a  miraculous  Spring,  still  flowing,  which 
is  said  to  have  burst  forth  in  answer  to  his  prayers  that  he  might 
have  wherewithal  to  baptize.  In  the  upper  church,  on  the  right  of 
the  entrance  from  the  circular  vestibule  into  the  body  of  the  build- 
ing (Temple  Sacrae  Urbis),  in  this  inscription  : — 

'  L'ininiagine  di  Madonna  Santissima  che  esiste  all'  altar  magy  ioi'e  parl6  a 
S.  Gregorio  Papa  dicendoali,  "  Perehe  piii  non  mi  saluti  mentre  passando  eri 
solito  salutarmi  V  "  II  santo  domando  perdona  e  concesse  a  quelli  che  eele- 
brano  in  (luelP  altare  la  liberazione  dell'  aniraa  dal  purgatorio,  ciofe  per  quell' 
anima  per  la  quale  si  celebra  la  messa.' 

Among  the  curious  relics  preserved  in  this  church  are  '  Una  am- 
pulla lactis  Beatae  Mariae  Virginis  ; '  '  De  Domo  Sanctae  Mariae 
Magdalenae  ; '  '  Do  Domo  Sancti  Zachariae  prophetae  !  ' 

Deserving  of  minute  attention  is  the  grand  mosaic  of  Christ 
coming  on  the  clouds  of  sunset. 

'  The  moi^aioi^  of  SS.  Cosma  and  D.vmiano  (A.D.  526-30)  are  the  finest  in 
ancient  Christian  Rome.  Above  the  arch  appear,  on  each  side  of  tlie  Lamb, 
four  ani^els,  of  excellent  but  somewhat  severe  style  ;  then  follow  various 
apocalyptic  emblems  ;  a  moilern  walliuy-up  haviui>  left  but  few  traces  of 
the  twenty-four  elders.  A  yold  sui-face,  dimmed  by  aye,  with  little  purple 
clouds,  forms  the  background  :  though  in  Rome,  at  leiwst,  at  an  earlier  and 
later  date,  a  blue  ground  prevailed.  In  the  apsis  itself,  upon  a  dark  blue 
ground,  with  golden-edged  clouds,  is  seen  the  colossal  figure  of  Clirist ;  the 
right  hand  raised,  either  in  l)enediction  or  teaching,  the  left  holding  a 
written  scroll  ;  above  is  the  hand,  which  is  the  emblem  of  tlie  First  Person  of 
the  Trinity.  Below,  on  each  side,  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  are  leading  SS. 
Cosma  and  Damiano,  each  with  crowns  in  their  hands,  towards  the  Saviour, 
followed  by  S.  Theo(lore  on  the  right,  and  by  Pope  Felix  IV.,  the  founder  of 
the  church,  on  the  left.  This  latter,  unfortunately,  is  an  entirely  restored 
figure.    Two  palm-trees,  spirkling  with  gold,  above  one  of  which  appears 

»  He  was  elected  at  the  command  of  Theo<loric,  but  against  the  wishes  of 
the  Roman  clergy,  though  afterwards  confirmed  by  them  in  order  to  avoid 
a  schism. 
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the  emblem  of  eternity,  the  phoeuix,  with  a  star-shaped  uim'uus,  close  the 
composition  on  each  side.  Farther  below,  indicated  by  water-plants,  spark- 
ling also  with  gold,  is  the  river  Jordan.  The  fiynre  of  Christ  may  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  marvellous  specimens  of  the  art  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Countenance,  attitude,  and  drapery  combine  to  give  Him  an  expres- 
sion of  quiet  majesty,  which,  for  many  centuries  after,  is  not  found  again  in 
equal  beauty  and  freedom.  The  drapery,  especially,  is  disposed  in  noble 
folds,  and  only  in  its  somewhat  too  ornate  details  is  a  further  departure  from 
the  antique  observable.  The  saints  are  not  iis  yet  arranged  in  stiff  parallel 
forms,  but  ai'e  advancing  forward,  so  [hat  their  figures  appear  somewhat 
distorted,  while  we  already  remark  sonietliiug  constrained  and  inanimate 
in  their  step.  The  apostles  Feter  and  Paul  wear  the  usual  ideal  costume. 
SS.  Cosma  and  Damiano  are  attired  in  the  late  Kouiiin  dress  :  violet  mantles, 
in  gold  stuff,  with  red  embroideries  of  oriental  l>arbaric  effect.  Otherwise 
the  chief  motives  of  tlie  drapei-y  are  of  great  l^cauty,  tliough  somewhat  too 
abundant  in  folds.  The  high  lights  are  brouLibt  out  by  gold  and  other 
sparkling-  materials,  producing-  a  gorgeoiLs  play  of  colour  which  relieves 
the  figures  vigorously  from  the  dark-blue  background.  Altogether  a  feeling- 
for  colour  is  here  displaced,  of  which  no  later  mosaics  with  gold  grounds 
give  any  idea.  The  lieads,  with  the  exception  of  the  principal  figure,  are 
animated  and  individual,  though  witliout  any  ijarticular  depth  of  expression  ; 
somewhat  elderly,  also,  in  physiognomy,  but  still  far  removed  from  any 
Byzantine  stiffness  ;  S.  Peter  has  already  the  bald  head,  and  S.  Paul  the 
short  brown  hair  and  dark  beai'd,  b-y  which  they  were  afterwards  recognis- 
able.' Under  this  chief  composition,  on  a  gold  g-round,  is  seen  the  Lamb 
upon  a  hiil,  with  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise,  and  the  twelve  sheep  on  either 
hand.  The  great  care  of  execution  is  seen  in  the  five  or  six  gradations  of 
tints  which  the  artist  has  adoj^ted.' — Kugler. 

SS.  Cosma  and  Damiano  to  whom  this  church  is  dedicated,  were 
two  Asiatic  physicians  (perhaps  priests  of  ^sculapius),  who 
exercised  their  art  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  They  suffered  under 
Diocletian.  '  First  they  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  but  an  angel 
saved  them  ;  and  then  into  the  fire,  but  the  fire  refused  to  burn 
them  ;  then  they  were  bound  to  crosses  and  stoned,  but  the  stones 
either  fell  harmless  or  rebounded  on  their  executioners  and  killed 
them  ;  so  then  the  proconsul  Lycias,  believing  them  to  be 
sorcerers,  commanded  that  they  should  be  beheaded,  and  thus 
they  died.'  SS.  Cosma  and  Damiano  were  the  patron  saints  of  the 
Emperor  Justinian  and  of  the  Medici,  and  their  gilt  statues  were 
carried  in  state  at  the  coronation  of  Leo  X.  (Giovanni  de'  Medici). 
Their  fame  is  general  in  many  parts  of  France,  where  their  fete  is 
celebrated  by  a  village  fair — children  who  ask  for  their  fairing  (of  a 
toy  or  ginger-bread)  calling  it  their  '  S.  Come.' 

'  It  is  related  tliat  a  certain  man,  who  was  affiicted  with  a  cancer  in  his 
leg-,  went  to  perform  his  devotions  in  the  church  of  SS.  Cosma  and  Damiano 
at  Rome,  and  he  prayed  most  earnestly  that  these  beneficent  saints  would 
be  pleased  to  aid  him.  "When  he  had  prayed,  a  deep  sleep  fell  upon  him. 
Then  he  beheld  S.  Cosma  and  S.  Damiano,  who  stood  beside  him  ;  and  one 
carried  a  box  of  ointments,  and  the  other  a  sharp  knife.  And  one  said, 
"  What  shall  we  do  to  replace  this  diseased  leg  when  we  have  cut  it  off  ?  " 
And  the  other  replied,  "There  is  a  Moor  who  has  been  buried  just  now  at 
S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  ;  let  us  take  his  leg^  for  the  purpose."    So  they  brought 


1  There  are  no  aureoles  round  the  heads  of  the  saints.  This  emblem  of  grlorj!, 
which  belonijed  to  Apollo  and  the  deified  emperors,  was  not  bestowed  upon 
the  martys  of  the  Catacombs  till  the  time  of  Constantine,  and  had  not  yet 
become  universal. 
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the  leu'  of  the  dend  man,  and  witli  it  tliey  replaced  the  lei;'  of  the  sick  man  ; 
anointino-  it  with  celestial  ointment,  so  that  lie  remained  whole.  Wlien  he 
awoke  he  almost  doubted  whether  it  could  be  himself  :  but  his  neiuhbour.s, 
seeiuir  that  he  was  healed,  looked  into  the  tomb  of  the  Moor,  :ind  fonud  that 
there  had  been  an  exchange  of  lei^s  :  and  thus  the  truth  of  this  L-reat  miracle 
was  proved  to  all  lieholders.' — Mrs.  Jameson,  frmn  the  '  Legenda  Anrea.' 

At  the  bead  of  the  Forum  (E.)  stands  the  Church  of  S.  Francesca 
Romana,  wliicli  is  full  of  interest.  (Festa,  March  (>.)  Its  beautiful 
thirteenth- century  tower  is  ornamented  with  the  discs  of  enamelled 
pottery  called  ciotole,  the  forerunners  of  majolica.  The  church  was 
first  built  by  Leo  IV.,  A.D.  850,  in  the  portico  of  Hadrian's  Temple 
of  Venus,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  under  the  title  of  S.  Maria 
Nuova,  the  Diaconate  of  S.  Maria  Antiqua  being  transferred  to 
it.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Honorius  III.  (1220).  An  ancient  picture 
attributed  to  S.  Luke,  brought  from  Troia  in  1100,  was  the  only 
object  in  this  church  preserved  when  the  building  was  totally 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1216.  Duriug  the  restoration  the  picture  was 
kept  at  S.  Adriano,  and  its  being  brought  back  led  to  a  contest 
among  the  people,  which  was  ended  by  a  child  exclaiming,  '  What 
are  you  doing  ?  the  Madonna  is  already  in  her  own  church.'  She 
had  betaken  herself  thither  none  knew  how. 

In  the  twelfth  century  the  church  was  given  to  the  Lateran 
Canons,  in  the  fourteenth  transferred  to  the  Olivetan  monks ;  under 
Eugenius  IV.  the  latter  extended  their  boundaries  so  far  that  they 
included  the  Coliseum,  but  their  walls  were  forced  down  in  the 
succeeding  pontificate.  Gregory  XL,  Paul  II.,  and  Caesar  Borgia 
were  cardinals  of  S.  Maria  Nova.  In  1440  the  dedication  was 
changed  to  that  of  S.  Francesca  Romana,  when  that  popular  saint, 
Francesca  de'  Ponziani  (canonised  1608),  foundress  of  the  Order  of 
Oblates,  was  buried  here.  Her  tomb  was  erected  in  1G40  by  Donna 
Agata  Pamfili,  sister  of  Innocent  X.,  herself  an  Oblate.  It  is  from 
designs  of  Bernini,  and  is  rich  in  marbles.  The  figure  was  not 
added  till  1868.  The  graceful  cloister  was  added  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  is  now  being  restored  and  converted  into  a  museum 
by  Commendatore  Boni. 

'  After  the  death  of  Francesca,  her  body  remained  during  a  niyht  and  a 
day  at  the  Ponziani  Palace,  the  Oblates  watching  by  turns  over  the  beloved 
remains.  .  .  .  Francesca's  face,  which  had  recently  borne  traces  of  age  and 
suffering,  became  as  beautiful  again  as  in  the  days  of  youth  and  prosperity  ; 
and  the  astonished  bystanders  gaze  with  wonder  and  awe  at  her  unearthly 
loveliness.  Many  of  them  carried  away  particles  from  her  clothes,  and  em- 
ployed them  for  the  cure  of  several  persons  who  had  been  considered  beyond 
the  possibility  of  recovery.  In  tlie  course  of  tlie  day  the  crowd  auirmented 
to  a  degree  which  alarmed  the  inhabitants  of  the  palace.  Battista  Ponziani 
took  measures  to  have  the  bod}-  removed  at  once  to  the  church,  and  a  pro- 
cession of  tlie  regular  and  secular  clergy  escorted  the  venerated  remains  to 
Santa  Maria  Xuova,  where  they  were  to  be  interred. 

'  The  popular  feeling  burst  forth  on  the  occasion  ;  it  was  no  lonycr  to  be 
restrained.  Francesca  was  Invoked  by  the  crowd,  and  her  beloved  name  was 
heard  in  every  street,  in  every  piazza,  in  every  corner  of  the  Eternal  City. 
It  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth,  it  seemed  to  float  in  the  air,  to  be  borne  aloft 
by  the  grateful  enthusiasm  of  a  whole  people,  who  had  seen  her  walk  to  that 
church  by  her  mother's  .side  in  her  holy  cliildhood  ;  who  had  seen  hor  kneel 
at  that  altar  in  the  grave  beauty  of  womanliood,  in  the  hour  of  bereavement, 
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and  now  in  death  carried  thither  in  state,  she  the  oeutle,  the  humble  saint  of 
Rome,  the  poor  woman  of  the  TiMstevere,  as  she  was  sometimes  called  at  her 
own  desire.'— Lady  G.  Fullerton's  '  Life  of  S.  Francesca  Romana.' 

A  chapel  K.  of  the  church  contains  the  monument  of  Cardinal 
Vulcani  (1403),  supporting  his  figure,  with  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity 
sculptured  in  high  relief  below.  Near  the  door  is  the  tomb  of 
Cardinal  Adimari.  1432,  who  died  here  after  an  ineffectual  mission 
to  the  anti-pope  Pedro  da  Luna.  In  the  left  transept  was  a  fine 
Perugino  (removed  1867)  ;  in  the  right  is  the  tomb  of  Pope  Gregory 
XI.  (1378),  the  last  Frenchman  who  occupied  the  papal  throne,  by 
Olivieri,  erected  by  the  Senate  in  1584  in  gratitude  for  his  having 
restored  the  papal  court  to  Rome  from  Avignon.  A  bas-relief 
represents  his  triumphal  entry,  by  the  gate  of  S.  Paolo,  with  S. 
Catherine  of  Siena,  by  whose  entreaties  he  was  induced  to  return, 
walking  before  his  mule.  A  breach  in  the  walls  indicates  the  ruin- 
ous state  into  which  Rome  had  fallen  ;  the  chair  of  S.  Peter  is 
represented  as  floating  back  through  the  air,  while  an  angel  carries 
the  papal  tiara  and  keys  ;  a  figure  of  Rome,  as  Minerva,  is  coming 
forth  to  welcome  the  Pope.  It  is  said  that  when  Gregory  XL 
returned  there  were  only  17,000  inhabitants  left  in  Rome. 

'  The  greatest  part  of  the  praise  due  to  Gregory's  return  to  Eome  belongs 
to  S.  Catherine  of  Siena,  who,  with  infinite  couraiie,  travelled  to  Avignon, 
and  persuaded  the  Pope  to  retiu-u,  and  by  his  presence  to  dispel  the  evils 
which  disgr iced  Italy,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  Popes.  Thus  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  those  writers  who  riahtly  understand  the 
matter  should  have  said  that  Catherine,  the  virgin  of  Siena,  brought  back 
to  God  the  abandoned  apostolical  chair  upon  her  shoulders.'— C^/ii'eZii,  Ital. 
Sacra,  vi.  col.  45. 

Near  Pope  Gregory's  tomb  some  blackened  marks  on  the  wall  are 
shown  as  dimples  made  by  the  (gigantic)  knees  of  S.  Peter,  when  he 
knelt  to  pray  that  Simon  Magus  might  be  dropped  by  the  demons 
he  had  invoked  to  support  him  in  the  air,  which  he  is"^  said  to  have 
done  to  show  his  power  on  this  spot.  Removed  also  to  the  church 
is  a  mediaeval  paving-stone,  of  the  Clivus  Sacra  Via,  of  which  the 
same  story  is  told.  The  water  which  collected  in  the  two  holes 
was  looked  upon  as  an  important  remedy,  and  when  it  lay  in  the 
road,  groups  of  infirm  persons  used  to  gather  around  it  on  the 
approach  of  a  shower. 

•  When  the  error  of  Simon  was  spreading-  farther  and  farther,  the  illus- 
trious pair  of  men,  Peter  and  Paul,  the  rulers  of  the  Church,  arrested  it  by 
going-  thither,  who  suddenly  exhibited  as  dead,  Simon,  the  putative  God,  on 
his  appearance.  For  when  Simon  declared  that  he  would  ascend  aloft  into 
heaven,  the  servants  of  God  c;ist  him  headlong  to  the  earth,  and  though  this 
occurrence  was  wonderful  in  itself,  it  was  not  wonderful  under  the  circum- 
stances, for  it  was  Peter  who  did  it,  he  who  bears  with  him  the  keys  of 
heaven  ...  it  was  Paul  who  did  it,  he  who  was  caught  up  into  the  third 
hea,\e\i.'—S.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem. 

'  Simon  promised  to  fly,  and  thus  ascend  to  the  heavenly  abodes.  On  the 
day  agreed  upon,  he  went  to  the  Capitoline  hill,  and  throwing  himself  frord 
the  rock,  began  his  ascent.  Then  Peter,  standing'  in  the  midst,  said; "O 
Xrord  Jesus,  show  him  that  his  arts  are  in  vain."  Hardly  had  the  words 
been  uttered,  when  the  wings  which  Simon  had  made  use  of  became  en- 
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tiinyled  and  he  fell.  His  tlii.411  was  fractured,  never  to  be  healed  ;  and  home 
time  afterwards  the  unhappy  mau  died  at  Aretia,  whither  he  had  retired 
after  his  discomfiture.' — S.  Ambrose.' 

The  vault  of  the  tribune  is  covered  with  mosaics. 

'  The  restored  tribune  mosaics  (A.D.  858-87,  during  the  pontificate  of 
Nicholas  I.)  close  the  listofKoinan  Byzantine  works.  By  their  time  it  had 
become  apparent  that  such  fii>ures  as  the  art  of  tin;  day  was  alone  able  to 
achieve  could  have  no  possible  relation  to  each  otlier,  and  therefore  no 
longer  constitute  a  composition  ;  the  artists  acconlingly  separated  the 
Madonna  on  the  throne,  and  the  four  saints  with  uplifted  hands,  by  L'raee- 
ful  arcades.  The  ground  is  gold,  the  nimbuses  blue.  The  faces  consist  only 
of  feeble  lines — the  cheeks  are  only  red  blotches  ;  the  folds  merely  dark 
strokes;  nevertheless  a  certain  How  and  fuhiess  in  the  forms,  and  the  eliar- 
acter  of  a  few  accessories  (for  instance,  tlie  exchange  of  a  crown  upon  tlie 
Virgin's  head  for  tlie  invariable  Byzantine  veil),  seem  to  indicate  that  we 
have  not  so  much  to  do  here  with  the  decline  of  Byzantine  art,  as  with  a 
Northern  and  probably  Frankish  inHuence.' — Kugler. 

In  the  1st  chapel  (left)  is  a  Madonna  with  saints  by  a  scholar 
of  Perugino. 

The  convent,  with  fifteenth  century  cloisters,  attached  to  this 
church  was  the  abode  of  Tasso  during  his  first  visit  to  Rome.  It 
is  now  becoming  a  museum. 

S.  Francesca  Romana  stands,  therefore,  in  the  Pronaos  of  Hadrian's 
Temple  of  Venus.  The  Temples  of  Venus  and  Rome  (Venus  Felix 
and  Roma  Aeterna),  which  were  originally  planned  by  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  (to  outdo  the  proud  monuments  of  the  Flavian  Emperors), 
were  erected  by  the  architect  Apollodorus,  and  finished  by 
Antoninus  Pius.  Little  remains  standing  of  these,  the  largest  of  all 
the  temples  in  Rome,  excepting  a  cella  facing  the  Coliseum,  and 
another  within  the  cloisters  of  the  adjoining  convent  (these  being 
chief!}'  restorations  by  Maxentius,  c.  310,  after  a  fire  had  destroyed 
much  of  the  building  of  Hadrian) ;  but  the  surrounding  grassy 
area  is  positively  littered  with  fragments  of  the  grey  granite 
columns  of  the  portions  (400  by  200  feet),  which  entirely  surrounded 
the  twin  temples.  The  pedestals  partly  remain  which  supported 
colossal  statues  of  Venus  and  Roma.  A  large  mass  of  exquisite 
Corinthian  cornice  may  be  viewed  within.  This  was  perhaps  the 
last  Pagan  temple  which  remained  in  use  in  Rome.  It  was  closed 
by  Theodosius  in  391,  and  remained  entire  until  630,  when  Pope 
Honorius  I.  carried  off  the  bronze  tiles  of  its  roof  to  adorn  S.  Peter's  ; 
although  some  of  these  were  seen  here  still  in  1606. 

'  Ac  sacram  resonare  viaui  mugitibus,  ante 
Delubrum  Komae  ;  colitur  nam  sanguine  et  ipsa 
More  deae,  nomenque  loci,  ceu  uumen.  habetur. 
Atque  Urbis  Venerisque  pari  se  culmine  tollunt 
Tompla,  simul  geminis  adoleutur  thura  deabus.' 

— Frudentius  contr.  Syinm.  v.  214. 

'  When  about  to  cooistruct  his  magnificent  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome, 
Hadrian  produced  a  design  of  his  own  and  showed  it  with  prouil  satisfaction 
to  the  architect  Apollodorus.    The  creator  of  the  Trajan  column  remarked 

»  See  the  whole  question  of  Simon  Magus  discussed  in  Waterworth's 
Eiiyland  aitd  Rome. 
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with  a  sueer,  that  the  deities,  if  they  I'ose  from  their  seats,  must  thrust  their 
heads  throui^h  the  ceiling-.  The  Emperor,  we  are  assured,  could  not  forgive 
this  banter  ;  but  we  can  "hardly  take  to  the  letter  the  statement  that  he  put 
his  critic  to  death  for  it.'— if erivale,  ch.  Ixvi. 

The  pavement  of  the  earlier  Sacra  Via  has  been  traced  running 
under  the  porticus  of  the  Temples  of  Venus  and  Rome  toward  the 
Sacellum  Streniae,  the  site  of  which  last  shrine  has  yet  to  be  located. 
We  merely  know  that  it  began  thereby. 

Close  to  the  Coliseum  may  be  seen  the  remains  of  the  pedestal 
made  by  Hadrian,  a.d.  121,  to  receive  the  Colossus,  executed  in 
brass  by  Zenodorus.  The  head  (originally  that  of  Nero)  was 
surrounded  with  rays  that  it  might  represent  Apollo.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  Martial : 

'  Hie  ubi  sidereus  propius  vidct  astra  colossus 
Et  crescunt  media  pe^niata  celsa  via, 
luvidiosa  feri  radiabant  atria  regis, 
Uuaque  jam  tota  stabat  in  urbe  domus.' 

— De  Sped.  ii. 

It  was  moved  (with  the  aid  of  twenty-four  elephants)  from  its 
former  situation  (one  hundred  yards  nearer  the  Forum)  by  Hadrian 
when  he  built  liis  Temples  of  Venus  and  Rome.  Pliny  describes 
the  colossus  as  110,  Dion  Cassius  as  100  feet  high.  It  appears  on 
the  coins  of  Gordianus  II. 

'  Hadrian  employed  an  architect  named  Demetrianus  to  remove  the  colossus 
of  Xero,  the  face  of  whicli  had  been  altered  into  a  Sol.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  accomplished  the  design  of  Apollodorus  to  erect  a  companion  statue  of 
Luna.' — Merivale,  ch.  Ixvi. 

The  Arch  of  Titus,  like  the  preceding  monument,  was  also 
moved,  and  probably  more  than  once,  in  order  to  accommodate 
Hadrian's  porticus  and  the  great  twin  temples.  In  imperial  times 
an  arch  did  not  necessarily  span  a  street,  but  might  stand  as  an 
isolated  monument,  for  admiration.  Even  in  its  cleverly  restored 
condition,  this  one  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  structure  of  the 
kind  remaining  in  Rome.  Its  Christian  interest  is  unrivalled,  from 
having  been  erected  by  the  Senate  to  commemorate  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem,  and  from  its  bas-reliefs  displaying  a  seven-branched 
candlestick  and  other  treasures  of  the  Jewish  Temple.  In  mediaeval 
times  it  was  called  the  Arch  of  the  Seven  Candlesticks  {septem 
lucernarum)  from  the  relief  representing  the  first  of  these,  concerning 
which  Gregorovius  remarks  that  the  fantastic  figures  carved  upon  it 
prove  that  it  was  not  an  exact  likeness  of  that  which  came  from 
Jerusalem.  The  Jews  may  have  had  more  than  one  candelabrum. 
The  bas-reliefs  are  much  mutilated,  but  they  are  shown  in  a  better 
state  in  a  drawing  of  Giuliano  di  Sangallo.  The  arch  was  repaired 
by  Valadier  under  Pius  VII.,  who  replaced  in  travertine  its  missing 
marble  portions.  The  composite  capitals  here  are  the  earliest 
examples  known.  Furnished  with  a  portcullis,  it  was  engrafted  into 
the  fortress  of  the  Frangipani.  Close  by,  on  the  site  of  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Stator,  stood  the  Turris  Cartularia,  to  which,  for  the  sake 
of  security,  the  remains  of  the  library  and  archives  of  Pope 
Damasus  and  other  precious  MSS.  were  removed  from  the  Lateran, 
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iu  the  tenth  century.^  The  tower  formed  part  of  the  vast  fortress 
of  th€  powerful  family  before-named,  which  included  the  Coliseum 
and  a  great  part  of  the  Palatine  and  Coelian  hills ;  and  in  it  Pope 
Urban  II.  dwelt  in  1093,  under  the  protection  of  Giovanni 
Frangipani. 

'  The  Jewish  trophies  are  sculptured  iu  bas-relief  ou  the  inside  of  the  arch 
beneath  the  vaultinij;.  Opposite  to  these  is  another  bas-relief  represeutiui^ 
Titus  in  the  quadriga,  the  reins  borne  by  the  goddess  Roma.  In  the  centre 
of  the  arch  Titus  is  borne  to  heaven  by  an  eairle.  It  may  be  conjectured 
that  these  ornaments  to  his  ylory  were  designed  after  the  death  of  Vespasian, 
and  completed  after  his  own.  .  .  .  These  witnesses  to  the  truth  of  history  are 
.scanned  at  this  day  by  Christians  passing-  to  and  fro  between  the  Coliseum 
and  the  Forum  ;  and  at  this  day  the  Jew  refuses  to  walk  beneath  them,  and 
creeps  stealthily  by  the  side,  with  downcast  eyes  or  countenance  averted.' — 
Merivale,  'Romans  under  the  Empire,'  vii.  250. 

•  On  the  iuuei-  compartment  of  the  Arch  of  Tltns  is  sculittured,  in  deep 
relief,  the  desolation  of  a  city.  On  one  side,  the  walls  of  the  Temple,  split  by 
the  fui*y  of  contiag rations,  hang  tottering  iu  the  act  of  ruin.  The  accompani- 
ments of  a  town  taken  by  assault,  matrons  and  virgins  and  children  and  old 
men  gathered  into  groups,  and  the  rapine  and  licence  of  a  barbarous  and 
enraged  soldiery  are  imaged  in  the  distance.  The  foreground  is  occupied  by 
a  procession  of  the  victors,  bearing  in  their  profane  hands  the  holy  candle- 
stick and  the  table  of  shewbread,  and  the  sacred  instruments  of  the  eternal 
worship  of  the  Jews.  Ou  the  opposite  side,  the  reverse  of  this  sad  picture, 
Titus  is  represented  standing  iu  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses,  crowned 
with  laurel  and  surrounded  by  the  tumultuous  numbers  of  his  triumphant 
army,  and  the  magistrates,  and  priests,  and  generals,  and  philosophers, 
dragged  in  chains  beside  his  wheels.  Behind  him  stands  a  Victory  eagle- 
winged. 

'  The  arch  is  now  mouldering-  into  ruins,  and  the  imagery  almost  erased  by 
the  lapse  of  fifty  generations.  .  .  .  The  Flavian  amphitheatre  has  become  a 
habitation  for  owls.  The  power  of  whose  possession  it  was  once  the  type, 
and  of  whose  departure  it  is  now  the  emblem,  is  become  a  dream  and  a 
memory.    Rome  is  no  more  than  Jerusalem.' — Shelley. 

The  procession  of  the  newly-elected  Popes  from  the  Vatican  to 
the  Lateran  for  their  solemn  '  Possesso '  used  to  pass  under  the 
Arch  of  Titus.  The  Jews  at  one  time  purchased  from  their  Christian 
masters  the  liberty  of  not  having  to  pass  beneath  it.  In  early 
mediaeval  days  it  became  a  thoroughfare,  by  which  for  generations 
building  materials  were  carted  out  of  the  inexhaustible  Forum. 
The  level  of  this  (as  may  be  noticed  by  the  wheel  marks  on  the 
marble)  kept  rising,  century  by  century  until  it  reached  the 
sculptured  work  and  bit  into  it. 

The  foundations  used  for  the  Turris  Cartularia,  south-east  of  the 
arch — finely  fitted  blocks  of  peperino — are  remains  of  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Stater,  vowed  by  Romulus  after  his  encounter  w-ith  the 
Sabines,  but  only  built  in  296  by  M.  Atilius  Regulus,  and  rebuilt 
(Hexastyle,  peripteral)  in  imperial  times.  Its  position  here  is 
identifiable  by  the  bas-relief  of  the  Haterii,  now  in  the  Lateran 
Museum  {q.v.). 


>■■  Not  a  trace  "of  these  collections  now  remains;  it  Is  supposed  that  they 
wore  destroyed  by  the  imperial  faction  iu  1244,  out  of  spite  toward  the  Pope 
and  liis  faithful  supporters,  the  Fraug;ipani. 
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'  Inde  petens  deztram,  Porta  est,  ait,  ista  Palatl ; 
Hie  Stator,  hoc  primum  condita  Koma  loco  est.' 

—Ovid,  Trist.  iii.  El.  1.  31. 

'  Tempus  Idem  Stator  aedls  babet,  qxiam  Romulus  olim 
Ante  Palatini  condidit  ora  Jugi.' 

—Ovid,  Fast.  vi.  793. 

The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  which  was  burnt  in  the  great  fire 
under  Nero,  has  an  especial  interest  from  its  connection  with  the 
story  of  Cicero  and  Catiline  (c/.  Plutarch,  Cic,  16). 

The  remains  now  excavated  at  this  interesting  point  show  among 
other  things  that  the  old  Sacra  Via,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  Forum, 
was  by  the  time  of  Maxentius,  306,  entirely  cut  off  and  stopped 
out  for  important  traflSc,  and  people  must  have  been  gradually  more 
and  more  compelled  to  reach  the  noisy  and  ill-charactered  Coliseum 
through  the  Forum  of  Peace,  and  at  the  north  of  the  adjacent 
Basilica  of  Maxentius.  Imperial  triumphs  likewise  must  have 
adopted  a  new  and  more  accommodating  route. 

At  this  point  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  notice  two  other 
buildings,  which,  though  situated  in  the  Palatine,  are  disconnected 
with  the  classical  remains  occupying  that  hill. 

A  lane  runs  up  (south-west)  to  the  right  from  the  Arch  of  Titus 
to  the  Palatine.  On  the  left  is  reached  a  gateway,  with  a  faded 
fresco  of  S.  Sebastian.  Here  is  the  entrance  to  a  wild  and  beautiful 
garden,  possessing  lovely  views  of  the  various  ruins,  occupying  the 
probable  site  of  the  Gardens  of  Adonis  laid  out  by  Domitian, 
and  wherein  he  received  Apollonius  of  Tyana.  Previously  it  was 
occupied  by  part  of  the  Golden  House  of  Nero.  This  garden  is  the 
place  where  S.  Sebastian  underwent  his  martyrdom,  and  will  call 
to  mind  the  many  pictures  scattered  over  Europe  of  the  youthful 
and  beautiful  saint,  bound  to  a  tree  and  pierced  with  arrows.  ^  The 
finest  of  these  are  the  Domenichino  in  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli,  and 
the  Sodoma  at  Florence.  He  is  sometimes  represented  as  bound 
to  an  orange  tree,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  Guido  at  Bologna,  to  a 
cypress,  like  those  we  still  see  on  this  spot.  Here  was  an  important 
fortified  Benedictine  convent,  in  which  Pope  Boniface  IV.  was  a 
monk  before  his  election  to  the  papacy,  and  where  the  abbots  of 
Monte  Cassino  had  their  Roman  residence.  In  1118,  twenty- one 
cardinals  took  refuge  here,  and  elected  Gelasius  II.  as  Pope.  The 
only  building  remaining  is  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  in  Pallara  or 
S.  Sebastiano,  mentioned  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century,  but 
rebuilt  by  Urban  VIII.  in  1636.  It  contains  some  curious  in- 
scriptions relating  to  events  which  have  occurred  here,  and,  in  the 
tribune,  frescoes  of  the  Saviour  in  benediction  with  four  saints, 
and  below,  two  other  groups  representing  the  Virgin  with  saints 
and  angels,  placed  here,  as  we  learn  by  the  inscription  beneath,  by 
one  Benedict,  a  priest.  The  name  Pallara  is  probably  derived  from 
an  ancient  '  palladium  palatinum '  mentioned  in  an  inscription  of 

'  The  Acts  of  Sebastian,  of  the  iifth  century,  say  that  the  saint  suffered  in 
hippodromo  palatii,  and  this  was  the  name  given  to  the  existing-  garden  from 
the  fall  of  the  Empire  to  the  tenth  century,  after  which  it  became  applied  to 
the  Stadium. 
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the  time  of  Constantine.^  The  substructions  are  apparently  of 
the  time  of  Hadrian. 

Farther  up  the  lane,  passing  (left)  what  may  have  been  the 
site  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  built  by  Augustus,  a  '  Via  Crucis ' 
leads  to  the  Church  of  S.  Buonaventura,  'the  seraphic  doctor' 
(Cardinal  and  Bishop  of  Albano,  ob.  July  14,  1274),  who  in  child- 
hood was  raised  from  the  point  of  death  (1221)  by  the  prayers  of 
S.  Francis.  The  latter  was  so  surprised  when  he  came  to  life,  that. 
he  involuntarily  exclaimed  '0  buona  ventura' — ('what  a  happy 
chance') — whence  the  name  by  which  the  Saint  was  afterwards 
known.2 

The  little  church  (1625)  contains  several  good  modern  monuments. 
Beneath  the  altar  is  shown  the  body  of  the  Blessed  Leonardo  da 
Porto- Maurizio  {d.  1751),  who  arranged  the  destroyed  (1874)  Via 
Crucis  in  the  Coliseum,  and  who  is  much  revered  by  ultra- 
Romanists  for  having  prophesied  the  proclamation  of  the  dogma 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  The  crucifix  and  the  picture  of 
the  Madonna  which  he  carried  with  him  in  his  missions  are  pre- 
served in  niches  on  either  side  of  the  tribune,  and  many  other 
relics  of  him  used  to  be  shown  in  his  cell  in  the  adjoining  convent 
of  Minor  Franciscans.  The  picturesque  convent  was  for  the  most 
part  destroyed  in  1901-2  ;  but  its  garden,  whence  there  is  a  grand 
view  of  the  Coliseum,  and  where  a  fountain  is  shaded  by  two  tall 
palm  trees,  has  been  preserved.  The  monks  made  their  Refectory 
in  one  of  the  reservoirs  for  storing  the  water  of  the  Aqua  Claudia, 
which  Domitian  had  brought  by  an  aqueduct  across  the- valley  from 
the  Coelian. 

'  Oswald  se  rendit  au  convent  de  Bonaventure,  b&ti  snr  les  mines  dn  palais 
de  X^rou  :  la,  oii  tant  de  crimes  se  sont  coinmis  sans  reuiords,  de  pauvres 
moines,  tourment^s  par  des  scrupules  de  conscience,  s'iuiposent  des  supplices 
cruels  pour  les  plus  16L>eres  fautes.  "  Kotis  enperons  setilement,"  di.sjiit  un  de  ces 
reli;>ieux,  "  qti'a  I'instant  de  la  viort  nos  pcchrs  n'avront  pas  excede  nog  peni- 
tences." Lord  Xelvil.  en  entrant  dans  cc  coTivent,  lienrta  contre  nn  trappe,  ct 
il  en  demanda  rusa<4e.  "  Cest  par  Id  qu'on  nous  enterre,"  dit  I'nn  des  plus 
jeunes  relii>  icux,  que  la  maladie  du  niauvais  air  avait  d6ji  frapp6.  Les  habi- 
tants du  Midi  cr.iiiinaut  boanconp  la  mort.  Ton  s'^tonne  d'y  trouver  des 
institntions  qui  la  rappellent  a  ce  point ;  niais  il  est  dans  la  nature  d'ainier  i\ 
se  livrer  k  I'id^e  nieme  que  Ton  redonte.  II  y  a  comme  nn  cnivrenient  de 
tristesse,  qui  fait  a  I'aiue  le  bien  de  la  reniplir  tout  eutierc.  Un  antique 
sarcophaye  d'un  jeunc  enfant  sert  de  fontaine  k  se  convent.  Le  beau  palmier 
dont  Eonie  se  vantc  est  le  scul  arbre  dn  jardin  de  ces  moines.' — Madame  de 
Stael,  '  Corinne.' 

The  Arch  of  Titus  was  described  as  being  '  in  summa  Sacrse  Viae,* 
as  the  upper  portion  of  the  street  was  called  which  led  from  the 
Sacellum  Streniae  past  the  Regia  to  the  Capitol,  and  by  which  the 
victorious  generals  originally  passed  in  their  triumphal  processions 
to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter.  This  street,  from  perhaps  being  a  mere 
familiar  path  leading  to  the  primitive  ancestral  cemetery  of  the 
clans  of  the  surrounding  hills,  has  undergone  every  sort  of  modifi- 

>  See  D(!  Rossi,  Bull,  de  Arch.  Christ.,  1867. 

-  S.  linonavcntnrais  ])crliai)sbest  known  to  theexistin<r  Christian  worbl  as 
the  author  of  the  Ijeautifnl  liymn,  '  Kccordare  sanctnc  crncis.' 
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cation,  and  has  thus  given  rise  to  volumes  of  controversy.     Here 
we  may  picture  Horace  taking  his  famous  walk : 

'  Iljam  forte  Via  Sacra,  sicut  meus  est  mos, 
Nescio  quid  meditans  nug-arum,  totas  in  illis.' 

—Sat.  i.  9. 

It  appears  to  have  been  the  favourite  resort  of  the  Jldneurs  of  his 
day  : 

'  Videsne,  Sacrain  metiente  te  Viam 
Cum  bis  trium  ulnarum  too-a, 
Ut  ora  vertat  hue  et  hue  euntium 
Liberrima  indig-natio  ?  —Horace,  Epod.  iv.  7. 

The  Clivus  of  the  Sacra  Via  was  in  republican  times  bordered  with 
houses  and  shops,  later  with  shrines  and  statues.  Ovid  alludes 
frequently  to  the  purchases  which  might  be  made  there  in  his  day. 
In  this  upper  part  of  the  Via,  in  early  times,  was  also  a  market  for 
fruit  and  honey :  ^ 

'  Dum  bene  dives  a2"er,  dum  rami  pondere  nutant ; 
Adferat  in  cahitho  rustica  dona  puer. 
Rure  suburbnno  poteris  tibi  dicere  missa, 
Ilia  vel  in  Sacra  sint  licet  empta  Tia.' 

—Ovid,  de  Art.  Aman.  ii.  263. 

It  has  been  supposed,  though  on  insufficient  grounds,  that  the 
first  chapel  of  the  Christian  emperors  stood  amongst  the  buildings 
sometimes  called  the  Baths  of  Heliogabalus,  on  the  right  of  the 
descent  of  the  Road,  from  the  Arch  of  Titus  to  the  Coliseum.  It 
was  called  Ecclesia  S.  Cesarii  in  Palatio,  and  is  first  mentioned 
in  603.  From  an  association  with  the  name  Caesar,  it  became 
dedicated  to  Caesarius,  an  African  saint,  martyred  at  Terracina. 
Portraits  of  the  Byzantine  emperors  were  preserved  here  under 
the  care  of  Greek  monks.  The  ruined  chambers  against  the  cliffs 
of  the  Palatine  belonged  to  the  palace  of  Nero,^  which  began  there, 
and  spread  across  to  the  Esquiline. 

At  the  foot  of  the  road  (east)  are  the  remains  of  the  basin  and  the 
brick  cone  of  a  fountain  called  Meta  Sudans,  erected  by  Domitian 
perhaps  for  the  riff-raff  who  came  to  the  spectacles  of  the  Coliseum.^ 
Seneca  complains^  of  the  noise  which  was  made  by  a  showman  who 
blew  his  trumpet  close  to  this  fountain.  It  certainly  for  centuries 
was  a  most  unpleasant  neighbourhood. 

On  the  right,  passing  under  the  Arch  of  Constantine,  the  Via 
Triumphalis,  now  Via  di  S.  Gregorio,  turns  off  to  join  the  Via  Appia. 
The  lower  bas-reliefs  upon  the  arch,  which  are  crude  and  ill-designed, 
refer  to  the  achievements  of  Constantine  ;  but  the  upper,  of  fine 
workmanship,  illustrate  the  life  of  Trajan,  and  were  appropriated  by 
the  pious,  but  vacillating,  Constantine.  The  sides  of  the  arch  are 
built  with  materials  from  the  tombs  of  the  Fabii  and  Arruntii. 

It  was  excavated  and  decorated  for  the  absurd  triumphal  pro- 

'  Varro,  De  R.  Rust.  i.  2,  and  iii.  16. 

2  The  Palace  of  Nero  is  described  in  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  42,  and  Snct.  Ner.  31. 

•■»  Lucio  Fauno,  Compendw  di  Roma  Antica,  1552. 

*  Epist.  Ivi. 
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cession  of  Charles  V.,  but  plundered  by  Clement  VIII.,  who  carried 
off  one  of  its  eight  columns  to  adorn  a  chapel  at  the  Lateran.  These 
were  formerly  all  of  giallo-antico  (marmor  Numidicum).  Clement 
XII.  restored  the  arch  with  blocks  taken  from  the  Temple  of  Nep- 
tune (Piazza  di  Pietra).  But  in  spite  of  all  vicissitudes  this  is  still 
a  striking  and  beautiful  arch,  and  there  is  something  touching  in 
its  inscription — '  fundatori  quietis.' 

'  The  iiuportance  of  this  arch  rests  not  on  Its  sculptured  p.inels  or  medal- 
lions—spoils taken  at  random  from  older  structures,  from  which  the  arch  has 
received  the  nickname  of  Aesop's  crow  Q.a  cornacchia  di  Esopo) — but  on  the 
inscription  engraved  on  each  side  of  the  attic.  The  S.P.Q.R.  have  dedicated 
this  triumphal  arcli  to  Constautine,  because  inMinctu  divinitatis  (by  the  will 
of  God)  and  by  his  own  virtue,  he  has  liberated  the  country  from  the  tyrant 
(Maxentius)  and  his  faction — containinsr  two  memorable  words,  the  first  pro- 
claimiu<;  officially  the  name  of  the  true  God  in  the  face  of  imperial  Rome.'— 
Lanciani. 

The  statues,  restored  by  Clement  XII.,  were  erroneously  said  to 
have  been  decapitated  by  Lorenzino  de'  Medici.  The  arch  appears 
in  several  famous  pictures,  including  the  '  Dispute  of  S.  Catherine,' 
by  Pinturicchio,  in  the  Appartamento  Borgia  in  the  Vatican,  and 
the  '  Castigo  del  fuoco  celeste,'  by  Botticelli,  in  the  Sistine  Chapel. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Coliseum,  or  Flavian  Amphitheatre  (exca- 
vated by  PkOsa,  1875-8).  This  vast  building  was  begun  in  A.D.  72, 
upon  the  site  of  the  fish-pond  of  the  Domus  Aurea  of  Nero. 

'  Hie  ubi  couspicui  venerabilis  amphitheatri 
Erieitur  moles,  sta<4na  Neronis  erant.' 

— Martial,  Be  Sped.  Ep.  ii.  5. 

Vespasian  raised  it  as  far  as  the  third  tier.  His  work  was  in- 
augurated eight  years  later  by  Titus  after  his  return  from  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  said  that  12,000  captive  Jews  were 
employed  in  this  work,  and  that  the  external  binding  walls  alone 
cost  a  sum  equal  to  17,000,000  lire.  The  material  of  this  last  is 
travertine — lapis  Tiburtinus.  It  rises  in  four  storeys — the  first 
Doric,  the  second  Ionic,  the  third  Corinthian,  and  the  uppermost 
Composite.  Some  of  the  existing  upper  storey  belongs  to  a  re- 
building under  Alexander  Severus  and  Gordian  III.  after  a  fire 
caused  by  lightning  (A.u.  217),  and  still  more  is  composed  of 
fragments  clumsily  fitted  together  (sixth  century  work).  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  ellipse  externally  measures  1790  feet,  its  length 
620,  its  width  525,  and  its  height  157.  The  Imperial  entrance  was 
by  an  unnumbered  arch  approached  by  a  passage  between  two 
arches  (38  and  39)  facing  the  Esquiline,  for  the  lower  arches  still 
bear  their  numbers.  On  the  opposite  (S.)  side  was  a  similar  entrance. 
Towards  S.  Gregorio  has  been  discovered  the  subterranean  passage 
(crypto-porticus)  in  which  the  Emperor  Commodus  was  once  near 
being  assassinated.  The  arena,  of  stout  wood  sanded  over,  was 
surrounded  by  a  low  wall  surmounted  by  a  metal  railing  sufficiently 
high  to  protect  the  spectators  from  the  wild  beasts,  which  were 
introduced  by  trap-doors.  This  was,  in  turn,  encircled  by  a  wide 
passage  in  which  custodians  patrolled  during  the  performances.  To. 
this  succeeded  a  'podium,'  or  broad  raised  marble  terrace,  upon  which 
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sat  the  most  privileged  spectators,  i.e.,  senators,  membei's  of  the 
sacred  colleges,  and  highly-paid  officials ;  and  from  it  on  the  southern 
side  projected  a  '  suggestum,'  or  elevated  loggia,  having  a  canopy- 
under  which  sat  the  emperor,  empress,  and  members  of  the  imperial 
family,  on  thrones  of  ivory  or  gold  ;  and  next  them  sat  the  Vestals. 
Many  of  the  marble  thrones  of  the  Senators  were  works  of  ancient 
Greek  art  stolen  from  the  theatres  at  Corinth  and  Athens,  some  of 
which  became  episcopal  thrones  during  the  middle  ages.  Behind 
this  circle  rose  the  cavea  in  twenty  tiers  of  seats  for  people  of 
equestrian  rank,  divided  into  three  grades,  distinguished  each  by 
particular  costume.  Above  these  occurs  a  divisional  wall  (once  of 
marble)  beyond  which  sat  the  world  of  ordinary  citizens.  Behind 
them  again  arose  a  lofty  wall  pierced  by  doors  and  recesses  for 
statues,  separating  them  from  the  galleries  containing  lower  class 
folk.  The  whole  ended  in  a  colonnade  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
in  which  was  standing  room  only.  From  the  external  cornice  of 
the  building  projected  a  circle  of  pine  masts,  from  which  could 
be  unrolled  within  trapezoidal  segments  of  velarium  or  awning 
reaching  down  to  the  tops  of  lofty  masts  which  arose  from  the 
circumference  of  the  arena,  so  as  to  shade  any  exposed  section  of 
the  spectators  ;  for  the  sun  never  visited  the  whole  'auditorium  '  at 
once.  The  arena  itself  was  never  shaded,  and  it  must  have  con- 
sequently been  a  matter  of  importance  to  the  combatants  to  avoid 
having  the  sun  in  their  eyes.  Below  the  arena  were  temporary 
lodgings  for  the  beasts,  lifts  for  cages  {pegmata),  wards  in  which 
wounds  were  attended  to,  rooms  full  of  weapons,  and  repositories 
for  spoil  ;  besides  these,  a  magnificent  system  of  drainage.  In 
every  archway  of  the  external  upper  tiers  of  arcading  stood  a  life- 
sized  statue.  The  flapping  of  the  '  velaria '  alone  sounded  like 
thunderclaps.  What  must  have  been  the  roar,  or  the  silence,  of 
eighty  thousand  spectators  during  moments  of  excitement  ? 

The  external  charm  of  the  Coliseum  has  been  much  diminished 
by  the  cutting  down  of  all  trees  and  destruction  of  the  beautiful 
pomegranate  gardens  that  adorned  the  lower  slope  of  the  adjacent 
Esquiline.  In  place  of  these  have  been  erected  the  most  offensive 
and  gigantic  houses,  destroying  the  main  effect  of  the  grand  build- 
ings below  them. 

Nothing  is  known  with  certainty  as  to  the  architect  of  the  Coli- 
seum, though  a  tradition  (founded  on  a  forged  inscription  now 
carefully  preserved  in  the  crypt  of  S.  Martina)  ascribes  it  to  Gauden- 
tius,  a  Christian  martyr,  who  afterwards  suffered  on  the  spot.i 

'  The  name  of  tlic  architect  to  whom  the  great  work  of  the  Coliseum  was 
entrnstcd  has  not  come  down  to  iis.  The  ancients  seem  themselves  to  have 
re-rarded  this  name  as  a  matter  of  little  interest ;  nor,  in  fact,  do  they  s^^ene- 

»  This  inscription,  found  in  the  catacomb  of  S.  Agnese,  runs  : — 
Sic  praemia  servas  Yespasiane  dive      Premiatus  es  more  Gaudenti  letare 
Civitas  ubi  gloriae  tue  antori  Promisit  ista  dat  Kristus  omnia  tibi 

Qui  alium  pnravit  theatru  in  celo. 
This  apparently  addresses  alternately  Vespasian,  Gandeutius,  and  Rome.     It 
is  not  clear  in  what  order  the  lines  should  be  read.     Does  it  matter  ? 

L 
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rally  care  to  specify  the  authorship  of  tlieir  most  illustrious  buildiu^H.  The 
reiison  is  obvious.  Tlie  forms  of  ancient  art  in  this  department  were  almost 
wholly  conventional,  and  the  limits  of  design  within  whicli  they  were  executed 
yaA'e  little  room  for  the  display  of  oriLiinal  taste  and  special  character.  .  .  . 
It  is  only  in  periods  of  eclecticism  and  renaissance,  when  the  taste  of  the 
architect  has  wider  scope,  and  may  lead  the  eye  instead  of  followini;  it,  tliat 
interest  attaches  to  liis  personal  merit.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Coliseum,  the 
most  conspicuous  type  of  Koman  civilisation,  the  monument  wliich  divides 
the  admiration  of  strangers  in  modern  Rome  with  S.  Pett^r  itself,  is  nameless 
and  parentless,  while  everj'  staye  in  the  construction  of  the  ijreat  Christian 
temple,  the  creation  of  a  modern  revival,  is  appropriated  with  jealou-s  care 
to  its  special  claimants. 

'  The  dedication  of  the  Coliseum  afforded  to  Titus  an  opportunity  for  a 
display  of  magnificence  hitherto  unrivalled.  A  battle  of  cranes  with  dwarfs 
representini>-  the  piyinies  was  a  f  ineiful  novelty,  and  mi^-ht  afford  diversion 
for  a  moment :  there  were  combats  of  <^ladiators,  amouy  whom  women  were 
included,  tljouLih  no  noble  matron  was  allowed  to  mingle  in  the  fray  ;  and 
the  ca])acity  of  the  vast  edifice  was  tested  by  the  slaughter  of  five  thousand 
animals  in  its  circuit.  The  show  was  crowned  with  the  immission  of  water 
into  tlie  arena,  and  with  a  sea-fi<4ht  representing^  the  contests  of  the  Corin- 
thians and  Corcyrcans,  related  by  Tlmcydides.  .  .  .  Wlien  all  was  over,  Titus 
himself  was  seen  to  weep,  pcriiaps  from  fatiuue,  possibly  from  vexation 
and  disijust :  but  his  tears  were  interpreted  as  a  presentiment  of  liis  death, 
which  was  now  impendiny,  and  it  is  now  probable  that  he  was  already 
suffering  from  a  decline  of  bodily  strensith.  .  .  .  He  lamented  effeminately 
the  premature  disease  he  too  surely  anticipated,  and  looking-  wistfully  at 
the  heavens,  exclaimed  that  he  did  not  deserve  to  die.  He  expired  on  the 
13th  September  81,  not  having-  quite  completed  his  fortieth  year.'— Merivale, 
ch.  Ix. 

'  Hadrian  gave  a  series  of  entertainments  in  honour  of  his  birthday,  with 
the  slaughter  of  a  thousand  beasts,  including-  a  huntlred  lions  and  as  many 
lionesses.  One  magical  scene  was  tlie  representation  of  forests,  when  the 
whole  arena  became  planted  with  living  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  ;  to  com- 
plete which  illusion  the  ground  was  made  to  open,  and  sent  forth  wild 
animals  from  yawning-  clefts,  instantly  rci-eovered  witli  bushes. 

'  One  may  imagine  the  frantic  excess  to  which  the  taste  for  gladiatorial 
combats  was  carried  in  Rome,  from  tlui  preventive  law  of  Augustus  that 
gladiators  should  no  more  combat  without  ix-rmission  of  the  senate  ;  that 
praetors  should  not  give  these  spectacles  more  than  once  a  year  ;  that  more 
than  sixty  couples  should  not  engage  at  the  same  time  ;  and  that  ni^ither 
knights  nor  senators  should  ever  contend  in  the  arena.  The  ghuliatoi-s 
were  classified  according  to  tlie  national  manner  of  fighting  which  tliey 
imitated.  Thus  wei't;  distinguished  tlie  Gothic,  Dacian,  Thracian,  and  Sam- 
nite  combatants  ;  the  Jietmrii,  who  entangled  their  opponents  in  nets  tlirown 
with  the  left  hand,  defending-  themselves  witli  tridents  in  the  right ;  the 
Secutores,  whose  special  skill  was  pursuit  ;  t)ie  Laqxieatorcs,  who  threw  slings 
against  their  adversaries  ;  the  Dimachae,  armed  witli  a  sliort  sword  in  each 
hand;  the //o^jto)/jao/ii,  armed  at  all  points;  thc^  Mynnillones,  so  viUvd  from 
the  figure  of  a  fish  at  the  crest  of  the  (Jallic  lielmet  they  wore  ;  the  Buntxtani, 
who  fought  at  funeral  games;  the  BestiaHi,  wlio  only  assaikul  animals; 
other  classes  who  fought  on  horseback,  c-iUed  Andahaies ;  and  tliose  com- 
bating in  chariots  drawn  by  two  horses,  Esiaedarii.  Gladiators  were;  orii^in- 
ally  slaves  or  prisoners  of  war  ;  but  the  armies  wlio  contended  on  the  Roman 
arena  in  later  epochs  were  divided  into  compulsory  and  voluntary  com- 
batants, tlie  fr>rmer  alone  composed  of  slaves  or  condemned  criminals.  The 
latter  went  through  a  la))<)rious  education  in  tlicir  art,  supported  at  tlie 
public  cost,  and  instructed  by  masters  called  Lanistac,  resident  in  colleges 
called  Liidi.  To  the  et(!rnal  disgrace  of  the  morals  of  Imperial  Rome,  it  is 
recorde<l  that  women  sometimes  fought  in  the  arena,  witliout  more  modesty 
than  hired  <jladiators.  The  exhibition  of  Jiimself  in  this  char.icter  by 
Comniodus  was  a  degradation  of  the  imperial  dignity,  perhaps  mon^  in- 
famous, accord  in '_•  to  ancient  Roman  notions,  tlrin  the  theatrical  ]M'rform- 
ances  of  Nero.' — Ilrrnans,  '  Slnnj  nfMonvvirnts  in  Rome.' 
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The  Emperor  Commodus  (a.d.  180-192)  frequently  fought  in  the 
Coliseum  himself,  killing  both  gladiators  and  wild  beasts,  calling 
himself  Hercules,  dressed  in  a  lion's  skin,  and  having  his  hair 
sprinkled  with  gold-dust.     He  excelled  as  an  archer. 

The  gladiatorial  combats  came  to  an  end  when,  in  403  A.D,,  an 
oriental  monk  named  Telemachus  rushed  into  the  arena  and  be- 
sought the  spectators  to  renounce  them.  Instead  of  listening  to 
him,  they  stoned  him  to  death.  The  first  Christian  martyrdom 
here  was  that  of  S.  Ignatius — said  to  have  been  the  child  especially 
blessed  by  our  Saviour — the  disciple  of  John  and  the  companion  of 
Poly  carp — who  was  sent  here  from  Antioch,  of  which  place  he  was 
bishop.  When  brought  into  the  arena  he  knelt  down  and  exclaimed, 
'  Romans  who  are  present,  know  that  I  have  not  been  brought  into 
this  place  for  any  crime,  but  in  order  that  by  this  means  I  may 
merit  the  fruition  of  the  glory  of  God,  for  love  of  whom  I  have  been 
made  prisoner.  I  am  as  the  grain  of  the  field,  and  must  be  ground 
by  the  teeth  of  the  lions,  that  I  may  become  bread  fit  for  His  table.' 
The  lions  were  then  let  loose,  and  devoured  him,  excepting  the 
larger  bones,  which  some  Christians  collected  during  the  night.^ 

'  It  is  related  of  Ig-uatins  that  he  grew  up  in  such  innocence  of  heart  and 
purity  of  life,  that  to  hiin  it  was  granted  to  hear  the  angels  sino  ;  hence, ' 
when  he  becaiue  Bishop  of  Antioch,  he  introduced  into  the  service  of  his 
churcli  tlie  practice  of  sinyiug  the  praises  of  God  in  responses,  as  he  had 
hearil  the  clioirs  of  angels  answering  each  other.  .  .  .  His  story  and  fate  are 
80  M'ell  attested,  and  so  sublimely  affecting:,  that  it  has  alwaj's  been  to  me  a 
cause  of  surprise  as  well  as  regret  to  find  so  few  represent-itious  of  hiui.' — 
Jameson's  ^Sacred  Art,'  693. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Ignatius,  115  Christians  were  shot  down 
here  with  arrows.  Under  Hadrian,  a.d.  118,  a  patrician  named 
Placidus,  his  wife  Theophista,  and  his  two  sons,  were  first  exposed 
here  to  the  wild  beasts,  but  when  these  refused  to  touch  them,  were 
shut  up  in  a  brazen  bull  and  roasted  by  a  fire  lighted  beneath  (?). 
In  253,  Abdon  and  Seunen.  two  rich  citizens  of  Babylon,  were 
exposed  here  to  two  lions  and  four  bears,  but  as  the  beasts  refused 
to  attack  them,  they  were  killed  by  the  swords  of  gladiators.  In 
A.D.  259,  Sempronius,  Olympius,  Theodulus,  and  Exuperia  were 
burnt  at  the  entrance  of  the  Coliseum,  before  the  colossus  of  the 
San.  In  a.d.  272,  S.  Prisca  was  vainly  exposed  here  to  a  lion, 
then  starved  for  three  days,  then  stretched  on  a  rack  to  have  her 
flesh  torn  by  iron  hooks,  then  put  into  a  furnace,  and — having  suc- 
cessfuli}'  survived  all  these  torments — she  was  finally  beheaded.  In 
A.D.  277,  S.  Martina,  another  noble  Roman  lady,  was  exposed  simi- 
larly in  vain  to  the  beasts,  and  afterwards  beheaded  in  the  Coliseum. 

♦  It  is  no  fiction,  but  plain,  sober,  honest  truth,  to  say  :  so  suggestive  and 
(iistinct  is  it  at  this  hour  :  tliat,  for  a  iiiomeut— actually  in  passing-  in— they 
wTio  will,  may  hive  tlie  whole  great  pile  before  them,  as  it  used  to  be,  with 
ttousands  of  "eager  faces  staring  down  into  the  arena,  and  such  a  whirl  of 
aMfe,  and  blood,  and  dust  going  on  there,  as  no  languaii^e  can  describe.    Its 

■*  Under  the  Papal  Government,  his  relics,  preserved  at  S.  Clemeute,  were 
carried  rcmud  tlie  Coliseum,  with  every  circumstance  of  sacerdotal  pomp, 
hlfi  festival,  February  1. 
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solitude,  its  awful  beauty,  and  its  utter  desolation,  strike  upon  the  strang^er, 

the  next  moinent,  like  a  softened  sorrow  ;  and  never  in  his  life,  perhaps, 
will  he  be  so  moved  and  overcome  by  any  sight  not  Immediately  connected 
with  his  own  affections  and  afflictions. 

'  To  see  it  crumbling-  there,  an  inch  a  year ;  its  walls  and  arches  overgrown 
with  green,  its  corridors  open  to  the  day  ;  the  long  grass  growing  in  its 
porches  ;  young  trees  of  yesterday  springing  up  on  it's  rugged  parapets,  and 
bearing  fruit :  chance  produce  of  tlie  seeds  dropped  tliere  by  the  birds  who 
built  their  nests  within  its  cliinks  and  crannies  ;  to  see  its  pit  of  fight  filled 
up  with  earth,  and  the  peaceful  cross  planted  in  the  centre  ;  to  climb  into 
its  upper  halls,  and  look  down  on  ruin,  ruin,  ruin,  all  about  it ;  the  triumphal 
arches  of  Constautine,  Septimius  Sevenis,  and  Titus,  the  Roman  Forum,  the 
Palace  of  the  Caesars,  the  temples  of  the  old  religion,  fallen  down  and  gone  ; 
is  to  see  the  ghost  of  old  Rome,  wicked,  wonderful  old  city,  haunting  the 
very  ground  on  which  its  people  trod.  It  is  tlie  most  impressive,  the  most 
stately,  the  most  solemn,  izrand,  majestic,  mournful  sight  conceivable. 
Never,  in  its  bloodiest  prime,  can  the  sight  of  the  gigantic  Coliseum,  full 
and  running  over  with  the  lustiest  life,  have  moved  one  heart  as  it  must 
move  all  who  look  upon  it  now,  a  ruin.    God  l)e  thanked  :  a  ruin.' — Dickens. 

The  spot  where  the  Christian  martyrs  suffered  was  marked  until 
1872  by  a  tall  cross,  devoutly  kissed  by  the  faithful, — and  all 
around  the  arena  of  the  Coliseum  stood  the  small  chapels  or '  stations,' 
used  in  the  Via  Crucis  procession.  This  was  observed  here  at  4  p.m. 
every  Friday,  when  a  Confraternity,  clothed  in  grey,  with  eyes  only 
■visible,  was  followed  by  a  crowd  of  worshippers  who  chaunted  and 
prayed  at  each  station  in  turn — a  most  picturesque  scene — after 
which  a  Capuchin  monk  preached  from  a  pulpit  on  the  left  of  the 
arena.  These  sermons  were  often  very  striking,  being  delivered 
in  a  familiar  style,  and  touching  on  popular  subjects  of  the  day, 
but  they  also  often  bordered  (after  the  manner  of  things  Roman) 
on  the  burlesque. 

'  Oswald  voulut  aller  au  Colisee  pour  enttiudre  le  Capucin  qui  devait  y 
prficher  en  plein  air  au  pied  de  I'un  des  autols  qui  designent,  dans  I'interieur 
de  I'enceiute,  ce  qu'on  appelle  la  route  de  la  Croix.  Quel  plus  beau  sujet  pour 
I'eloquence  quo  I'aspect  de  ce  monument,  que  cette  arene  oii  Ics  martyrs  ont 
succ6d6  aux  gladiateurs  !  Mais  il  no  faut  rieu  esp^rer  a  cet  egard  du  pauvre 
Capucin,  qui  ne  connait  de  I'histoire  des  liommes  que  sa  propre  vi(!.  N6an- 
moins,  si  Ton  parvient  a  ne  pas  ecouter  son  mauvais  sermon,  on  se  sent  emu 
par  les  divers  objots  dout  il  est  entoure.  La  plupart  de  ses  auditcurs  sont  de 
la  confr^rie  des  Camaldules  ;  ils  se  revetent,  pendent  les  exercices  religicux, 
d'une  espfece  de  robe  grise  qui  couvre  euti^rement  la  ttto  et  tout  le  corps,  et 
ne  laisse  que  deux  petites  ouvertures  pour  les  yeux  ;  c'est  aiusi  que  les 
ombres  pourraient  etre  representees.  Ces  hommes,  ainsi  caches  sous  leurs 
vetements,  se  prostcrnent  la  face  contre  terre,  et  se  frappent  la  poitriue. 
Quanil  le  pr6dicateur  se  jette  a  genoux  en  criant  mi^erieorde  et  pitie  !  lu  peuple 
(jui  I'environne  se  jette  aussi  k  genoux,  et  r^p^te  ce  meme  cri,  qui  va  se  perdro 
sous  les  vieux  portiques  du  Colisee.  II  est  impossible  de  ne  i)as  eprouver 
alors  une  emotion  profond^ment  religieuse  ;  cet  appel  de  la  douleur  u  la 
bonte,  de  la  terre  an  ciel,  rcmue  I'ame  jusque  dans  son  sanctuaire  le  i)lus 
\nt\mG.^— Madame  de  Stael. 

The  pulpit  of  the  Coliseum  was  used  for  the  stormy  sermons  of 
Gavazzi,  who  from  thence  called  the  people  to  arms  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  March  1848. 

Many  of  the  400  species  of  plants  found  there  formerly  (until 
1874)  may  have  been  imported  as  seeds  in  the  cages  of  the  beasts 
from  distant  lands. 

It  is  well  worfli  while  to  ascend  to  tlio  upper  galleries  (a  guardian 
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will  open  a  locked  door  for  the  purpose  near  the  entrance  toward 
the  Forum),  as  then  only  is  it  possible  to  realise  the  vast  size  of  the 
building,  as  well  as  the  magnificent  prospect  it  commands. 

'lfaj/1827. — Lastly,  we  ascended  to  the  top  of  tlie  Coliseum,  Bunsen  leaving- 
us  at  the  door,  to  go  home  ;  and  I  seated  myself  just  above  the  main  entrance, 
towards  the  Forum,  and  there  took  my  farewell  look  over  Rome.  It  was 
a  delicious  evening,  and  everything  was  looking  to  advantage  : — the  huge 
Coliseum  just  under  me,  the  tufts  of  ilex  and  aliteruus  and  other  shrubs  that 
fringe  the  walls  everywhere  in  the  lower  part,  while  the  outside  wall,  with 
its  top  of  gigantic  stones,  lifts  itself  high  above,  and  seems  like  a  mountain 
barrier  of  bare  rock,  euclosing  a  green  and  varied  valley.  1  sat  and  gazed 
upon  the  scene  with  an  intense  and  mingled  feeling.  The  world  could  show 
nothing  grander  :  it  was  one  which  for  years  I  had  longed  to  see,  and  I  was 
now  looking  at  it  for  the  last  time.  When  I  last  see  the  dome  of  S.  Peter's 
I  .shall  seem  to  be  parting  from  more  than  a  mere  town  full  of  curiosities, 
where  the  eye  has  been  amused  and  the  intellect  gratified.  I  never  thought 
to  have  felt  thus  tenderly  towards  Rome  ;  but  the  inexplicable  solemnity 
and  beauty  of  her  ruined  condition  has  quite  bewitched  me,  and  to  tlie 
latest  hour  of  my  life  I  shall  remember  the  Forum,  the  surrounding  hills, 
and  the  magnificent  Coliseum.' — Arnold's  Letters. 

The  upper  arches  frame  a  series  of  views  of  the  Capitoline,  the 
Aventine,  the  Coelian,  and  the  Campagna,  a  succession  of  enchant- 
ing pictures. 

Those  who  visit  the  Coliseum  by  moonlight  will  realise  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  following  description  : — 

'  I  do  remember  me,  that  in  my  youth, 
When  I  was  wandering, — upon  such  a  night 
I  stood  within  the  Coliseum's  wall, 
'Midst  the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Rome  ; 
The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches 
Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the  stars 
Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin  ;  from  afar 
The  watch-dog  bayed  beyond  the  Tiber  ;  and 
More  near  from  out  the  Caesars'  palace  came 
The  owl's  long  cry,  and,  interruptedly. 
Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  song- 
Began  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 
Some  cypresses  beyond  the  time-worn  breach 
Appeared  to  skirt  the  horizon,  yet  they  stood 
Within  a  bowshot.    Where  the  Caesars  dwelt. 
And  dwell  the  tuneless  birds  of  night,  amidst 
A  grove  which  springs  through  levell'd  battlements. 
And  twines  its  roots  with  the  imperial  hearths  ; 
Ivy  usurps  the  laurel's  place  of  growth  ;— 
But  the  gladiators'  bloody  Circus  stands, 
A  noble  wreck  in  ruinous  perfection  ! 
While  Caesar's  chambers  and  the  Aug-ustan  halls, 
Grovel  on  earth  in  indistinct  decay. 
And  thou  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moon,  upon 
All  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light, 
Which  softened  down  the  hoar  austerity 
Of  rugged  desolation,  and  fill'd  up. 
As  't  were  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries  ; 
Leaving  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so. 
And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  place 
Became  religion,  and  the  heart  ran  o'er 
With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old  :— 
The  dead  but  sceptred  sovereigns,  who  still  rule 
Our  spirits  from  their  wrna.''— Manfred. 
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'  Arches  ou  arclies  !  ;is  it  were  that  Rome, 
Collectiuii-  the  chief  trophies  of  her  line, 
Would  build  up  all  her  triumphs  iu  one  dome. 
Her  Coliseum  stands  ;  the  moonbeams  shine 
As  't  were  its  natural  torches,  for  divine 
Should  be  the  li^ht  which  streams  here,  to  illume 
This  lon<>-  explored  hut  still  exhaustless  miue 
Of  contemplntiou  ;  and  the  azure  y-loom 
Of  an  Italian  niijlit,  where  the  deep  skies  assume 

'  Hues  which  have  words,  and  speak  to  ye  of  heaven, 
Floats  o'er  this  vast  and  wondrous  monument. 
And  shadows  forth  its  ylory.     There  is  L-iveu 
Unto  the  things  of  earth,  which  Time  hath  l>eut. 
A  spirit's  feeling,  and  where  he  liath  leant 
His  hand,  but  l)roke  his  scythe,  there  is  a  power 
And  maiiic  in  tlie  ruined  ))attlement. 
For  which  the  palace  of  the  present  hour 
Must  vield  its  pomp,  and  wait  till  a"es  are  its  dower." 

—Childe  Harold. 

^ '  No  one  can  form  any  idea  of  full  moonliuht  in  Konie  who  has  not  seen  it. 
Every  individual  object  is  swallowed  in  the  hu^c  masses  of  liylit  and  sliadow, 
and  only  the  marked  and  principal  outlines  remain  visible.  Three  days  auo 
(Feb.  2,  1787)  we  made  good  use  of  a  liijht  and  most  beautiful  ui^jht.  The 
Coliseum  presents  a  vision  of  beauty.  It  is  closed  at  niuht  :  a  hermit  lives 
inside  in  a  little  church,  and  beyyars  roost  amid  the  ruinetl  vaults.  They 
had  litihted  a  fire  on  the  bare  >>round,  and  a  ticntle  breeze  drove  the  smoke 
across  the  arena.  The  lower  portion  of  the  ruin  was  lost,  while  the  enormous 
walls  above  stood  forth  into  the  darkness.  We  stood  at  the  yates  and  ufazed 
on  this  phenomenon.  The  moon  shone  hiuh  and  bri<iht.  Graduilly  the 
smoke  moved  throui>h  the  chinks  and  apertures  in  the  walls,  and  the  moon 
illuminated  it  like  a  mist.     It  was  an  exquisite  moment ! ' — Goethe. 

It  is  believed  that  the  structure  of  the  Coliseum,  although  seriously 
damaged  by  two  earthquakes  in  the  days  of  Theodoric,  remained 
entire  until  the  eighth  century,  and  that  its  ruin  dates  chiefly  from 
the  invasion  of  Robert  Guiscard,  who  endeavoured  to  prevent  its 
being  used  as  a  stronghold  by  the  Romans.  During  the  later  Middle 
Ages  it  served  as  a  fortress,  and  became  the  castle  of  the  Frangi- 
pani,  who  here  gave  refuge  to  Pope  Innocent  II.  (Papareschi)  and 
his  family  against  the  anti-pope  Anaclctus  II.,  and  afterwards  in 
the  same  way  protected  Innocent  III.  (Conti)  and  his  brothers 
against  the  anti-pope  Paschal.  Constantly  at  war  with  the  Frangi- 
pani  were  the  Annibaldi,  who  possessed  a  neighbouring  fortress 
(Septizoninm),  and  obtained  from  Gregory  IX.  a  grant  of  half  the 
Coliseum,  which  was  rescinded  by  Innocent  IV.  (1264).  During 
the  absence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon  (1305-78)  the  Annibaldi  got 
possession  of  the  whole  of  the  Coliseum,  but  it  was  ta,ken  away 
again  in  1312,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  municipality,  after 
which  it  was  used  for  bull-fights  (1332),  in  which  (as  described  by 
Monaldeschi)  nobles  of  liigh  rank  took  part  and  eighteen  lost  their 
lives.  The  Campagna  bull,  with  his  healthy  instincts,  has  never 
liked  the  flaneurs  of  the  Corse.  In  1381  the  senate  made  over  part 
of  the  ruins  to  the  Canons  of  the  Lateran,  to  be  used  as  a  hospital, 
and  their  occupation  is  still  commemorated  by  the  arms  of  the 
Chapter  (our  Saviour's  head  between  two  candelabra)  sculptured  in 
various  parts  of  the  building.     Necromancers  used  to  practise  their 
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arts  in  the  enclosure,  and  Benvenuto  Cellini,  in  his  Memoirs,  de- 
scribes how  he  caused  a  magician  to  people  the  arena  with 
devils  —  perhaps  no  very  difficult  feat !  From  the  fourteenth 
century  (if  not  long  before),  after  a  severe  earthquake,  mentioned 
by  Petrarch,  had  damaged  it  again,  the  Coliseum  began  to  be 
viewed  as  a  stone  quarry,  and  the  Farnese,  Barberini,  Venezia 
palaces,  with  the  Cancelleria,  were  built  chiefly  of  material  plun- 
dered from  its  walls.  It  is  said  that  the  prince  of  its  destroyers, 
Cardinal  Farnese  (1540),  only  extorted  permission  from  his  reluctant 
uncle,  Paul  III.,  to  quarry  as  much  stone  as  he  could  remove  in  twelve 
hours,  and  that  he  availed  himself  of  this  permission  to  let  loose 
four  thousand  workmen  upon  the  building  ;  but  it  is  quite  probable 
that  masses  of  fallen  masonry  supplied  most  of  his  needs.  An 
official  document  testifies  that  in  1452  Giovanni  Foglia  of  Como 
was  permitted  to  carry  off  2522  cart-loads  of  travertine.  Sixtus  V. 
endeavoured  to  utilise  the  building  by  turning  the  arcades  into 
shops  and  establishing  a  woollen  manufactory,  and  Clement  XI. 
(1700-21)  by  a  manufactory  of  saltpetre,  but  both  happily  failed. 
In  the  eighteenth  century  the  tide  of  restoration  began  to  set  in. 
A  Carmelite  monk,  Angelo  Paoli,  represented  the  iniquity  of  allow- 
ing a  spot  consecrated  by  such  holy  memories  to  be  desecrated,  and 
Clement  XI.  consecrated  the  arena  to  the  memory  of  the  martyrs 
who  had  suffered  there,  and  erected  in  one  of  the  archways  a 
chapel  of  S.  Maria  della  Pieth,.  The  hermit  appointed  to  take  care 
of  this  chapel  was  stabbed  in  1742,  which  caused  Benedict  XIV.  to 
shut  in  the  Coliseum  with  bars  and  gates.  Under  the  six  last 
Popes  destruction  was  made  sacrilege,  and  they  all  contributed  to 
strengthen  and  preserve  the  walls  which  remain ;  but  since  the 
fall  of  the  Papacy,  the  ruins  have  been  cruelly  injured  by  the 
tearing  out,  under  Rosa,  of  all  the  shrubs  and  plants  which  adorned 
them,  in  the  eradication  of  which  more  of  the  stones  have  given 
way  than  would  have  fallen  in  perhaps  five  hundred  years  of  time. 
As  lately  as  fifty  years  ago,  the  interior  of  the  Coliseum  was  (like 
that  of  an  English  abbey)  an  uneven  grassy  space  littered  with 
masses  of  ruin,  amid  which  large  trees  grew  and  flourished. ^ 

In  the  gaunt,  bare,  ugly  interior  of  the  Coliseum  as  it  now  is,  it  is 
difficult  even  to  conjure  up  a  recollection  of  the  ruin  formerly  so 
gloriously  beautiful,  where  every  turn  formed  a  picture. 

Among  the  ecclesiastical  legends  connected  with  the  Coliseum, 
it  is  said  that  Gregory  the  Great  presented  some  foreign  ambassa- 
dors with  a  handful  of  earth  from  the  arena  as  a  relic  for  their 
sovereigns,  and  upon  their  receiving  the  gift  with  disrespect,  he 
pressed  it,  whereupon  blood  flowed  from  the  soil.  Pius  V.  urged 
those  who  wished  for  relics  to  gather  up  the  dust  of  the  Coliseum, 
saturated  with  the  blood  of  the  martyrs. 

In  1744,  'the  Blessed  Leonardo  da  Porto  Maurizio,'  who  is  buried 
in  S.  Buenaventura,  drew  immense  crowds  to  the  Coliseum  by  his 

'  A  work  on  tlie  Flor.a  of  the  Coliseum,  420  species,  has  been  published  by 
S.  Dc'ikiu. 
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preaching,  and  obtained  permission  from  Benedict  XIV.  to  found 
the  confraternity  of  '  Amanti  di  Gesu  e  Maria,'  for  whom  the  Via 
Crucis  was  established  here,  which  was  destroyed  in  1872.  In 
later  days  the  ruins  have  been  associated  with  the  holy  beggar, 
Benoit  Joseph  Labr^  (beatified  by  Pius  IX.  in  1860  and  since  canon- 
ised), who  died  at  Rome  in  1783,  after  a  life  spent  in  devotion. 
He  was  accustomed  to  beg  in  the  Coliseum,  to  sleep  at  night  under 
its  arcades,  and  to  pray  for  hours  at  its  various  shrines.  Nothing 
remains  of  the  seven  earlier  churches  of  the  Coliseum — S.  Salvatore 
in  Tellure,  de  Trasi,  de  Insula,  de  rota  Colisei,  S.  James,  S.  Agatha, 
and  that  of  SS.  Abdon  and  Sennen,  at  the  foot  of  the  Colossus  of 
the  Sun,  where  the  bodies  of  those  saints  had  been  exposed  after 
martyrdom. 

The  name  Coliseum  is  first  found  in  the  writings  of  the  Venerable 
Bede,  who  quotes  a  prophecy  of  Anglo-Saxon  pilgrims — 

'  While  stands  the  Coliseum,  Rome  shall  stand  ; 
When  falls  the  Colisenm,  Rome  shall  fall  ; 
And  when  Rome  falls,  the  world.'  ^ 

The  name  may  have  been  derived  from  its  size  (the  amphitheatre 
of  Capua  was  also  called  Colossus),  but,  more  probably,  from  the 
colossal  statue  which  stood  beside  it. 

Once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  every  Roman  winter  the  Coliseum 
is  illuminated  with  Bengal  lights. 

»  '  Quamdiu  stat  Colysaeus,  stat  ct  Roma  ;  quando  cadet  Colysaeus,  cadet 
et  Roma,  cadet  et  miindus.' 


CHAPTER    V 

VELABRUM    AND    THE    GHETTO 

Vicns  Tuscus— S.  Teodoro— S.  Anastasia — Circus  Maximus— S.  Gioriiio  in 
Velabro — Arch  of  Septimius  Severus — Arch  of  Janus — Cloaca  Maxima 
— S.  Maria  in  Cosmediu— Temple  of  Matuta — Temple  of  Fortuua— House  of 
Crescenzo — Poute  Rotto— Ponte  Sublicio — S.  Nicolo  in  Carcere— Theatre 
of  Marcellus — Porticus  of  Octavia — Pescheria — Jewish  Synayoiiue— 
Palazzo  Cenci  —  Foutana  delle  Tartarug-he  —  Palazzo  Mattel  —  Palazzo 
Caetani— S.  Caterina  dei  Funari— S.  Maria  Campitelli— Palazzo  Margana 
— Convent  of  the  Tor  de'  Specchi. 

LEAVING  the  south  side  of  the  Roman  Forum  runs  nowadays 
the  Via  di  San  Teodoro,  anciently  the  Vicus  Tuscus.  During 
the  empire,  this  street,  leading  from  the  Forum  to  the  Circus 
Maximus,  was  one  of  the  most  important  in  Rome.  Martial  speaks 
of  its  silk-mercers :  from  an  inscription  on  a  tomb  we  know  that 
fashionable  tailors  were  also  to  be  found  there  ;  and  perfumers' 
shops  were  so  abundant  as  to  give  to  part  of  the  street  the  name 
of  Vicus  Thurarius.  At  its  commencement  in  the  Forum  stood  the 
statue  of  the  Fruit-god  Vertumnus,  the  patron  of  the  quarter.  By 
it  the  processions  of  the  Circensian  games  passed  from  the  Forum 
to  the  Circus  Maximus.  In  one  of  the  Verrine  Orations,  an 
accusation  Cicero  brought  against  the  corrupt  Praetor  Verres  was 
that  from  avaricious  motives  he  had  paved  even  this  street  in  such 
a  manner  that  he  would  not  venture  to  use  it  himself.^  It  is  now 
being  excavated  by  Commendatore  Boni. 

All  this  valley  was  once  quasi- stagnant  marsh,  or  back-water  of 
the  Tiber,  for  in  early  times  the  riv^er  often  overflowed  the  whole 
valley  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Capitoliue  hills,  as  far  as  the 
foot  of  the  Quirinal.  Ovid,  in  describing  the  processions  of  the 
games,  speaks  of  the  willows  and  rushes  which  once  had  covered 
the  ground,  and  the  marshy  places  which  one  could  not  pass  over 
except  with  bare  feet : — 

'  Hie,  ubi  nunc  Fora  sunt,  udae  tennere  paludes. 

Qua  Vclabra  soleut  in  Circnm  ducere  pompas. 

Nil  praeter  salices  cassaque  canna  fuit. 
Saepe  suburbanas  rediens  conviva  per  undas 

Cantat,  et  ad  nautas  ebria  verba  jacit. 

'  '  Quis  a  sig^no  Vertumui  in  Circum  Maximum  venit,  quiu  is  unoqnoque 
gradu  de  avaritia  tua  commoneretiir  ?  qnam  tu  viam  teusarum  atque 
porapae  ejusmodi  oxegisti,  nt  tu  ipse  ilia  ire  non  andeas.'— /n  Verrcm,  i.  59. 
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NoTulum  conveniens  diversis  iste  tiguris 

Nonien  :il)  :i verso  ccperat  araue  ileus. 
Uic  quoquc  locus  erat,  juncis  et  arundine  densus, 

Et  pede  velato  non  adeunda  palus. 
Stao  ua  recesseruut,  et  aquas  sua  ripa  coercet ; 

Siccaque  nunc  tellus  ;  nios  kimen  ille  manet.' 

—Fast.  vi.  405-414. 

If  we  turn  to  Varro,  we  are  even  told  the  price  which  was  paid 
for  being  ferried  across  the  Velabrum  in  its  marshy  days  ;  it  was  a 
quadrans,  three  times  as  much  as  one  may  pay  for  the  boat  at  the 
Ripetta,^  The  creation  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  had  done  much 
toward  draining,  but  some  fragments  of  the  marsh  remained  until 
a  late  period. 

According  to  Varro,  the  name  of  Velabrum  was  derived  from 
vehcre,  because  of  the  boats  which  were  employed  to  convey  passen- 
gers from  one  hill  to  another.-  Others  derive  the  name  from  vela, 
also  in  reference  to  the  mode  of  transit,  or,  according  to  another 
idea,  in  reference  to  the  awnings  which  were  stretched  across  the 
street  to  shelter  the  processions — though  the  name  was  in  existence 
long  before  any  processions  were  thought  of.  Etymology  has  barbed- 
wire  fences.  The  same  root  is  apparent  in  Velia.  Here  was,  at  any 
rate,  the  tomb  ofAcca  Larentia,  where,  on  December  23,  used  to  be 
celebrated  the  Larentalia,  in  which  the  Pontifical  College  took  part. 

The  waters  of  the  Velabrum  bore  the  cradle  of  Romulus  and 
Remus  from  the  Tiber,  and  deposited  it  under  the  fig-tree  of  the 
Lupercal. 

On  the  left,  leaving  the  Forum,  is  the  round  Church  of  S.  Teodoro. 
The  origin  of  this  building  is  unknown,  but  it  may  have  been  a 
Baptistery.  This  church^  formerly  stood  on  a  much  higher  level 
than  the  street,  and  it  was  so  as  late  as  1584  ;  its  present  relation 
to  the  street  is  evidence  of  the  rapid  rise  of  '  rubbish  '  in  this  part 
of  Rome.  The  church  used  to  be  called  the  Temple  of  Romulus, 
on  the  slight  ground  that  the  famous  bronze  wolf,  mentioned  by 
Dionysius  as  existing  in  the  Temple  of  Romulus,  was  said  (erro- 
neously) to  have  been  found  near  this  spot.  Be  they  what  they 
may,  ancient  remains  here  were  dedicated  as  a  Christian  church  by 
Adrian  I.  in  the  eighth  century,  and  some  entirely  remade  mosaics  in 
the  tribune  were  of  that  time.  The  vestibule  is  paved  with  pieces  of 
porphyry  found  at  the  Marmorata.  The  high  altar,  till  1703,  was 
supported  by  a  Roman  ara,  on  the  rim  of  which  was  inscribed: 
'  On  this  marble  of  the  Gentiles  incense  was  offered  to  the  gods.' 

'  It  is  curious  to  note  in  Kome  how  many  a  modern  superstition  li.is  its  root 
in  an  ancient  one,  and  how  tenaciously  customs  still  cliiii''  to  the  (»1<1  locali- 
ties. On  the  Palatine  hill  tlie  bronze  she-wolf  was  once  worshippcl  as  the 
wooden  Bambino  is  now.  It  stood  in  the  Temple  of  Romulus,  and  there  the 
ancient  Komans  used  to  carry  children  to  be  cured  of  their  diseases  by  touch- 
ing- it.  On  the  supposed  site  of  the  temple  now  stands  the  churcli  dedicated 
to  S.  Teodoro,  or  Santo  Toto,  as  he  is  called  in  Rome.  Though  names  nuist 
have  changed  and  the  temple  has  vanished,  and  church  after  church  has  here 


«  Varro,  De  Lhig.  Lat.  v.  44.  ^  Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.  iv.  8 

■'Commemorating  in  its  name  the 
as  do  the  names  of  S.  Aiiastasia,  S.  G 


■*  Commemorating  in  its  name  the  Byzantine  colony  around  the  Palatine, 

jiiorgio,  autl  S.  Maria  in  Sciuda  (Jreca. 
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decayed  and  lieen  rebuilt,  the  old  superstition  remains,  and  the  common 
people  at  certain  periods  still  briny  their  sick  children  to  Santo  Toto,  that 
he  may  heal  them  with  his  touch.'— Story's  '  Roba  di  Homa.'  ^ 

Farther  on  the  left,  still  under  the  shadow  of  the  Palatine  Hill, 
stands  the  large  and  ancient  Church  of  S.  Anastasia  {Anastasis,  i.e. 
Resurrection),  completely  modernised  in  1722  by  Cardinal  Dacunha.^ 
The  stemma  on  the  handsome  pediment  bears  the  arms  of  Urban 
VIII.  (Barberini).  It  contains,  beneath  the  altar,  a  beautiful  statue 
of  the  imaginary  martyred  saint  reclining  on  a  faggot.  Its  origin 
is  unknown,  but  does  not  date  behind  the  fifth  century.  It  is  the 
only  church  in  the  city  bearing  this  dedication. 

*  Notwithstanding:  her  beautiful  Greek  name,  and  her  fame  as  one  of  the 
great  snints  of  the  Greek  Calendar,  S.  Anastjisia  is  represented  as  a  noble 
Koman  lady,  who  perished  uurino-  the  persecution  of  Diocletian.  She  was 
persecuted  by  her  husbiuul  and  family  for  openly  professinir  the  Christian 
faith,  but  being-  sustained  by  the  eloquent  exhortations  of  S.  Chrysogonus, 
she  passed  triumphantly,  receiving"  in  due  time  the  crown  of  martyrdom, 
being  condemnetl  to  the  fhvmes.  Chrysogonus  was  put  to  death  with  the 
sword  and  his  body  thrown  into  the  sea. 

'  According-  to  tlie  best  authorities,  these  two  sjiints  did  not  suffer  in  Rome, 
but  in  lUyria  ;  yet  in  Home  we  are  assured  that  Anastasia,  after  her  martyr- 
dom, was  buried  by  her  friend  Apollina  in  the  garden  of  her  house  under  the 
Palatine  Hill  and  close  to  the  Circus  Maximus.    There  stood  the  church 


^  '  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  tlie  amusements,  still  more  many  of  the 
religious  practices  now  popular  in  this  capital,  maj-  be  traced  to  sources  in 
pagan  antiquity.  The  game  of  morra,  played  with  the  fingers  (the  viicare 
digitis  of  the  ancients)  :  the  rural  feasting  liefore  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna 
del  Divino  Amore  on  Whit  Monday  ;  the  revelry  and  dancing  sub  dio  for  the 
whole  night  on  the  Yigil  of  S.  John  (a  scene  on  the  Lateran  piazza,  riotous, 
grotesque,  and  licentious);  the  divining  by  dreams  to  obtiiin  numl)ers  for 
the  lottery  ;  hanging'  ex-voto  pictures  in  cluu'ches  to  commemorate  escapes 
from  danger  or  recovery  from  illness  ;  the  offering  of  jewels,  watches, 
Wfripons,  etc.,  to  the  Madonna  :  the  adorning  and  dressing  of  sjicred  images, 
sometimes  for  particular  days,  throwing  flowers  on  the  Madonna's  figure 
when  l)orne  in  processions  (as  used  to  be  honoured  the  image  or  stone  of 
Cybele) :  burning  lights  before  images  on  the  highways  ;  paying-  special 
honour  to  sacred  pictures,  under  the  notion  of  their  liaving  moved  their 
eyes  :  or  to  others,  under  the  idea  of  their  supernattiral  origin — made  with- 
out hands  ;  wearing  effigies  or  symbols  as  amulets  (thus  Sulla  wore,  and  used 
to  invoke,  a  little  golden  Apollo  huug  rouutl  his  neck) ;  suspending  flowers 
to  shrines  and  tombs  ;  besides  other  uses,  in  themselves  blameless  and  beauti- 
ful, nor,  even  if  objectionable,  to  be  regarded  as  the  genuine  reflex  of  what 
is  dogmatically  taught  by  the  Church.  This  enduring  shadow  thrown  by 
pagan  over  Christian  Rome  is,  however,  a  remarkable  feature  in  the  story 
of  that  power  whose  eminence  in  ruling  and  influencing-  was  so  wonderfully 
sustained,  nor  destined  to  become  extinct  after  empire  had  departed  from 
the  Seven  HiMs-'—Hemaiis,  '  Monuments  of  Rome.' 

'J  '  The  plan  (of  eighteenth  century  "  restoration  ")  may  be  easily  outlined. 
The  columns  of  the  nave  were  walled  up,  and  conce;iled"in  thick  pilasters  of 
whitewashed  masonry  ;  the  inscribed  or  sculptured  marble  slabs,  and  the 
cosmatesque  pavements,  were  taken  up  and  replaced  by  brick  floors  ;  the 
windows  were  enlarged  out  of  all  proptirtion.  For  the  beautiful  roof  made 
of  cedarwoo<l,  vaults  or  lacunaria  were  substituted.  The  simple  but  precious 
frescoes  of  the  fourteenth  century  were  whitewashed,  and  the  fresh  surface 
was  covered  with  the  insignificant  productions  of  Francesco  Cozza,  G^rolamo 
Tuoppa,  Giacinto  Brandi,  and  other  painters  equally  obscure.  But  the  most 
surprising  fact  is  that  all  these  preparations  could  be  accomplished,  not  only 
without  opi)osition,  but  amid  general  applause  :  such  was  the  perverted 
taste  of  the  time.' — Rod.  Lanciani. 
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dedicated  in  the  fourth  ceutury,  and  there  it  now  stands.  It  was  one  of 
the  principal  churches  in  Rome  in  the  time  of  S.  Jerome,  who,  according  to 
ancient  tradition,  celebrated  mass  at  one  of  the  altars,  which  is  still  regarded 
with  peculiar  veneration.' — Jamesmi,  '  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art.' 

It  was  the  custom  for  the  mediaeval  Popes  to  celebrate  their 
second  mass  of  Christmas  night  in  this  church,  for  which  reason 
S.  Anastasia  is  still  especially  commemorated  in  that  mass.  Plato 
{vir  illustris),  father  of  Pope  John  VII.,  705-7,  buried  in  this  church, 
is  described  in  his  epitaph  as  having  restored,  at  his  own  expense, 
the  passage  (rampa)  leading  into  the  ancient  Palace  of  the  Caesars 
beside  S.  Maria  Antiqua. 

To  the  left  of  the  high  altar  is  the  tomb  of  the  learned  Cardinal 
Mai,  by  the  sculptor  Benzoni,  who  owed  everything  to  the  kind  in- 
terest with  which  this  cardinal  regarded  him  from  childhood.  The 
epitaph  is  remarkable.    It  is  thus  translated  by  Cardinal  Wiseman : — 

'  I,  who  my  life  in  wakeful  studies  wore, 

Bergamo's  son,  named  Angelo,  here  lie. 
The  empyreal  robe  and  crimson  hat  I  bore, 

Rome  gave.    Thou  giv'st  me,  Christ,  th'  empyreal  sky. 
Awaiting  Thee,  long  toil  I  could  endure  : 
So  with  Thee  be  my  rest  now,  sweet,  secure.' 

Below  this  church  we  may  descend  and  enter  ancient  houses, 
which  are  of  considerable  interest  as  belonging  to  a  street  of 
doubtful  character  flanking  the  Circus  Maximus. 

The  valley  near  this,  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine, 
was  originally  called  Vallis  Murcia,  from  an  altar  to  the  Dea 
Murcia  (Venus),  the  garden  goddess  of  the  early  Romans,  named 
from  the  myrtle  trees  which  abounded  here.^  It  became  the  site 
of  the  Circus'^  Maximus,  the  most  extensive  monument  of  Rome, 
of  which  almost  the  last  vestiges  were  destroyed  in  the  time  of 
Paul  V.  Its  ground-plan  can,  however,  be  identified.  It  was  used 
chiefly  for  chariot-races,  and  is  said  to  have  been  first  instituted  by 
Tarquinius  Priscus  in  honour  of  Census.  It  was  a  vast  oblong  of 
730  yards,  ending  eastward  in  a  hemicycle,  and  surrounded  by  three 
tiers  of  seats,  termed  collectively  cavea.  In  the  centre  of  the 
area  ran  a  high  platform  called  the  spina,  at  each  end  of  which 
stood  the  metae  or  goals,  and  in  the  centre  the  obelisk  now  in  the 
Piazza  del  Popolo.^  Between  the  metae  were  columns  supporting 
the  ova,  egg-shaped  balls,  and  delphinae,  or  dolphins,  each  seven 
in  number,  one  of  which  was  dropped  for  each  lap  made  in  the 
race.  At  the  western  extremity  of  the  Circus  were  the  stalls  for 
the  horses  and  chariots,  called  carceres.  This  end  of  the  Circus  was 
termed  oppidum,  from  its  external  resemblance  to  a  town  with 
walls  and  towers.  The  charioteers  offered  sacrifice  to  Census,  that 
he  might  protect  them  in  case  of  an  upset ;  though  the  connection 
of  beasts  of  burden  with  this  ancient  divinity  is  probably  long 
anterior  to  the  races.  The  Ludi  Circenses  were  first  established  by 
Romulus,  in  order  to  attract  his  Sabine  neighbours,  i.e.  that  he 

»  Varro,  De.  Ling.  Lat.  v.  164  ;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xv.  29. 

2  Cf.  Circus  :  giri,  gyration. 

3  Under  Constantius  the  (>l>elisk,  now  at  the  Lateran,  was  also  erected  there. 
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might  supply  his  city  with  wives  {?).  The  games  were  generally 
at  the  expense  of  the  aediles,  and  so  great  was  their  cost  that 
Caesar  was  obliged  to  sell  his  Tiburtine  villa  to  defray  those 
given  during  his  aedileship.  Perhaps  the  most  magnificent  games 
witnessed  here  were  those  in  the  reign  of  Carinus  (a.d.  283), 
when  the  Circus  was  transformed  into  an  artificial  forest,  in  which 
hundreds  of  wild  beasts  and  birds  were  slaughtered.  At  one  time 
this  Circus  was  capable  of  containing  350,000  persons. 

The  factions  of  the  Circus  wore  different  colours  and  typified 
the  four  seasons ;  the  cry  of  the  common  people  was  '  panem  et 
circenses ' — bread  and  games  ;  and  it  will  be  the  cry  of  common 
people  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  A  course  consisted  of  seven 
times  round.  Numerous  inscriptions  commemorate  victorious 
charioteers.  Classes  were  separated  here,  as  in  the  Coliseum  ;  its 
plan  imitated  that  of  the  Greek  Stadium.  From  its  decorations, 
size,  and  significance  to  the  people,  it  may  be  considered  the  most 
important  building  in  the  ancient  world.  It  measured  over  two 
thousand  feet  in  length,  and  six  hundred  in  breadth.  The  Editor 
of  the  games  or  races  presided,  in  a  box  over  the  carceres,  or  vaulted 
chambers,  whence  the  start  was  made.  Before  the  building  of 
amphitheatres,  the  Circus,  as  well  as  the  Forum,  was  used  for  the 
wild-beast  shows,  and  other  scenes.  Eaces  sometimes  lasted  from 
sunrise  to  sunset.  The  life  of  the  Circus  ended  in  the  sixth  century. 
'  A  great  part  of  its  site  is  now  made  hideous  with  large  gasworks, 
pouring  forth  volumes  of  black  smoke'  (Middleton,  vol.  ii.  p.  54). 

We  must  now  retrace  our  steps  for  a  short  distance,  and  descend 
into  the  hollow,  where  rises  the  tower  of  S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro. 

Here  an  interesting  group  of  buildings  still  marks  the  site  of  the 
meat-market,  Forum  Boarium.  In  its  centre  a  brazen  bull,  by 
Myron,  brought  from  Egina,^  once  commemorated  the  story  of  the 
cattle  of  Geryon,  which  Hercules  left  to  pasture  on  this  marshy  site, 
and  which  were  stolen  hence  by  Cacus,  and  Ovid  says  gave  a  name 
to  the  locality  : — 

'  Pontibus  et  magno  juncta  est  celeberrima  Circo 
Area,  quae  posito  de  bove  norueu  babet.' 

—Fast.  vi.  478. 

As  a  market  for  oxen  it  is  mentioned  by  Livy.^ 

The  Forum  Boarium  is  associated  with  unpleasant  events.  After 
the  battle  of  Cannae,  a  male  and  a  female  Greek  and  a  male  and 
a  female  Gaul  were  buried  alive  here  ;  and  here  the  first  fight 
of  gladiators  took  place,  being  introduced  by  M.  and  D.  Brutus  at 
the  funeral  of  their  father  in  264  B.C.  It  was  formerly  believed 
that  this  was  the  place  where  the  Vestal  virgins  buried  the  sacred 
utensils  of  their  worship,  at  the  spot  called  Doliola,  when  they 
fled  from  Rome  after  the  battle  of  the  Allia,  but  ancient  writers 
show  the  spot  to  have  been  in  the  Forum,  near  the  Comitium. 

Amongst  the  buildings  which  existed,  and  still  do  exist,  in  the 
Forum  Boarium  were  the  circular  temple  of  Dea  Matuta  and  the 

»  Pliny,  xxxiv.  2.  2  Livy,  xxi.  92. 
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Ionic  tetrastyle  Temple  of  Fortune  ascribed  to  Servius  Tullius,  which 
latter  contained  a  wooden  statue  of  that  deity  robed  in  a  double  toga 
of  wool,  which  lasted  from  the  founder's  day  to  that  of  Tiberius. 

'  Ilac  ibi  hice  foruut  Matutae  sacra  pareuti 
Sceptriferas  Survi  tcmpla  dedisse  maims.' 

—Ovid,  Fait.  vi.  479. 

The  service  and  ritual  of  this  Temple  of  Matuta  were  singular  to 
a  degree.  In  them  the  goddess  was  chiefly  venerated  as  the 
Presider  over  Child-birth,  and  therefore,  by  women.  Varro  says 
that  the  matrons  admitted  one  female  slave  alone  to  the  sacrifices ; 
but  having  been  just  admitted,  she  was  expelled  with  a  slap  on 
the  face.  This  would  seem  to  hark  back  to  patrician  and  plebeian 
caste  differences.  The  celebrants,  moreover,  were  not  allowed  to 
take  their  own  children  thither ;  but  only  those  of  their  sisters  : 
and  the  statue  of  the  benign  divinity  was  then  be-garlanded  by  a 
lady  who  must  not  have  lost  her  husband.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
this  little  shrine  of  an  early  summer  morning,  serene  in  its  girdle 
of  white  fluted  columns,  closely  resembling  the  Aedes  Vestae  of  the 
Forum,  with  all  its  fau'  worshippers,  who,  by  the  way,  were  clad, 
because  of  the  June  festival,  in  their  least  weighty  raiment.  Some 
looked  like  mere  moving  bundles  of  clean  white  folds  ;  but  others 
came  slowly,  graceful  and  majestic — walking  as  really  beautiful 
Romans  are  still  wont  to  do— on  whom  the  goddess  herself  would 
seem  to  smile.  We  see  them  draped  in  the  '  stola,'  which  fell 
from  its  gold  border  round  the  olive  neck,  to  reappear  in  manifold 
close  soft  lines  below  the  proudly-folded  '  palla,'  happily  troubled 
only  by  the  gentle  rhythmic  movements  of  the  neatly-sandalled 
feet — as  taking  their  turn,  one  after  another,  they  mount  the  yet 
whiter  worn  steps  to  enter  the  circular  portico ;  while  others  with 
their  children  are  leaving  it,  perhaps  with  smiles.  The  more 
seriously-minded  young  mothers,  many  of  them,  have  been  there 
still  earlier,  and  have  left.  Possibly,  as  the  sun  mounts  up  a  little 
more  radiantly,  a  few  other  interesting  faces  are  seen  looking  on 
from  the  precincts  of  Ceres  and  the  Corn  Exchange,  not  a  little 
enjoying  the  happy  picture  I 

The  building  which  most,  but  least  worthily,  attracts  attention 
among  those  now  standing,  is  the  Arch  of  Janus,  a  late  third-cen- 
tury construction.  It  displays  four  equal  sides,  with  arches  opening 
to  four  points  of  the  compass,  and  forty-eight  niches,  intended  for 
the  reception  of  statues.  It  thus  stood  at  the  intersection  of  two 
streets.  It  was  probaV)ly  used  as  a  portico  for  shelter  or  business 
for  those  who  trafficked  in  the  forum.  It  formed  the  (west) 
limit  of  the  Frangipani  stronghold.  Sixtus  V.  ordered  Domcnico 
Fontana,  in  1588,  to  destroy  the  arch,  and  to  use  its  marbles  for  the 
pedestal  of  the  Lateran  obelisk,  but  Fontana  fortunately  feared 
the  wrath  of  the  Roman  people,  or  their  not  yet  defunct  pride  ! 

On  the  left  of  the  Arch  of  Janus  is  a  narrow  alley,  spanned  by 
low  brick  arches,  which  leads  first  to  the  beautiful  cleiir  spring  of 
the  Aqua  Argentina.  The  alley  is  closed,  however,  by  an  arch  of 
the  celebrated  Cloaca  Maxima,  the  drain  said  to  have  been  formed 
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by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  fifth  king  of  Rome,  to  dry  the  marshy  land 
of  the  Yelabrum. 

The  Cloaca — •  receptaculum  omnium  purgamentorum  urbis ' — 
extended  from  the  Forum  to  the  Tiber,  and  was  until  1902,  after 
2400  years,  used,  during  the  latter  part  of  its  course,  for  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  originally  intended,  though  Pliny  was  filled  with 
wonder  that  in  his  time  it  had  already  withstood  the  earthquakes, 
inundations,  and  accidents  of  seven  hundred  years.  Strabo  tells 
that  the  tunnel  of  the  Cloaca  was  of  sufficient  height  to  admit  a 
waggon  laden  with  hay.  Agrippa,  a  municipal  master-surgeon,  who 
cleaned  out  the  Cloaca  and  repaired  it,  navigated  its  whole  length 
in  a  boat.  Twenty-five  centuries  old,  it  still  answers  its  purpose 
perfectly.  The  mouth  of  the  Cloaca,  composed  of  three  concentric 
courses  of  blocks  oipeperino,  without  cement,  was  till  recently  visible 
on  the  river  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  Temple  of  Dea  Matuta,  and, 
united  with  the  little  temple  and  an  adjoining  garden,  formed  a 
point  in  a  picturesque  scene  of  exquisite  beauty.  Now  only  a  hole 
in  the  contemptible  masonry  which  lines  the  river  indicates  the 
mouth  of  the  Cloaca,  close  to  the  modern  bridge.  Its  contents, 
however,  have  been  lately  diverted  into  a  finely-constructed 
'  collector,'  which  has  its  exit  far  outside  the  town,  as  near  as 
possible  to  S.  Paolo. 

The  church  with  the  picturesque  little  twelfth-century  campanile 
near  the  Arch  of  Janus  is  S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro,  founded  probably 
early  in  the  fifth  century,  and  restored  in  6S3.  The  architrave  above 
its  portico  was  that  whereon  Rienzi  affixed  his  pitiful  inscription, 
announcing  the  return  to  the  Good  Estate :  '  In  breve  tempo  li  Romani 
torixeranno  al  loro  antico  buono  stato.'  The  church  is  seldom  open, 
except  on  its  festival  (Jan.  20).  and  during  its  station  in  Lent,  but 
the  custodian  is  amenable  enough.  The  deploi-able  interior  obser^'es 
the  basilica  form,  the  nave  being  divided  from  the  aisles  by  sixteen 
columns,  of  various  sizes,  with  different  capitals,  showing  their 
provenance  from  ancient  temples.  The  carving  on  some  is  sharp 
and  delicate.  Among  the  inscriptions  at  the  extremity  of  the  left 
aisle  is  a  runic  one.  There  is  rather  a  handsome  baldacchino,  with 
an  old  Greek  picture  let  into  its  front,  over  the  high  altar.  Beneath 
is  preserved  a  fragment  of  the  banner  of  S.  George.  Some  injured 
frescoes  in  the  apside  replace  others  by  Pietro  Cavallini,  which  once 
existed  here,  and  were  attributed,  like  the  present  ones,  to  Giotto. 
In  the  centre  is  the  Saviour,  between  the  Virgin  and  S.  Peter ;  on 
one  side,  S.  George,  with  the  martyr's  palm  and  the  warrior's 
banner — on  the  other,  S.  Sebastian,  with  an  arrow.  The  pictures 
are  poor  and  ugly  which  relate  to  the  patron-saint  of  the  church, 
S.  George  (of  England),  the  knight  of  Cappadocia,  who  delivered 
the  Princess  Cleodolinda  from  the  dragon.  Cardinal  Newman  was 
titular  of  this  Basilica. 

'  Among  good  specimens  of  thirteenth-century  architecture  is  the  portico 
of  S.  GioTi^io,  with  Ionic  columns  and  horizontal  iirchitrave,  on  which  is  a 
gothic  inscription,  in  quaint  Leonine  verse,  informiiiL;-  us  that  the  Cardinal 
(or  Prior)  Stephen  added  this  detail  (prob;ihly  the  campanile  also)  to  the 
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ancient  church— about  the  beginning  at  the  thirteenth  century,  as  is 
supposed,  thouirh  no  date  is  given  here  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  an  age  so  alien 
to  classic  influences,  a  work  in  which  classic  feeling  thus  predominates  is 
remarkable.'— fl^eman*,  '  Sacred  Art.' 

Partly  hidden  by  the  portico  of  this  church  is  the  gateway  or 
Arch  of  Septimius  Severus — Arcus  A rgentarius— erected  A.D.  204 
to  the  Emperor,  his  wife  Julia  Domna,  and  his  sons  Caracalla  and 
Geta,  by  the  silversmiths  (argentarii)  who  had  their  shops  in  the 
Forum  Boarium  on  this  spot  ('cujus  loci  qui  invehent').  The  part 
of  the  dedication  relating  to  Geta  (as  in  the  larger  arch  of  Septimius) 
was  obliterated  after  his  murder,  and  the  words  Fortissimo  feli- 
CissiMOQUE  PRINCIPI  engraved  in  its  place.  The  architecture  and 
sculpture,  part  of  which  represents  a  sacrifice  by  the  imperial  family, 
prove  the  decadence  of  art  at  this  period.  This  arch  formed  an 
entrance  from  the  Vicus  Jugarius  into  the  Forum  Boarium. 

Proceeding  in  a  direct  line  to  the  river  from  the  Arch  of  Janus, 
we  approach  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  on  the  site  of  a 
Static  Annonae,  or  Corn-exchange,  and  adjoining  the  Temple  of 
Ceres,  dedicated  by  the  consul  Spurius  Cassius,  473  B.C.,  and  after- 
wards re-dedicated  to  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  probably  by  Augustus, 
who  had  been  initiated  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  while  in  Greece. 
The  church  was  built  in  the  basilica  form  under  Theodoric  or 
Athalaric  within  the  ruins  of  the  Corn  Exchange.  It  was  greatly 
enlarged  in  A.D.  782  by  Adrian  I.,  who  used  many  spoils  of  the 
ancient  temple  in  its  decoration,  when  the  name  Cosmedin,  from 
the  Greek  Koa/j-os,  is  supposed  to  have  been  given  it  in  memory  of 
a  church  of  the  same  name  at  Byzantium.  It  was  intended  for  the 
service  of  the  Greek  exiles  expelled  from  the  East  by  the  iconoclasts 
under  Constantine  Copronimos,  and  owed  the  epithet  of  S.  Maria  in 
Scuola  Greca  to  a  '  Schola '  (or  hall)  attached  to  it  for  their  benefit. 
Another  evidence  of  the  Greek  colony  which  existed  here  is  to  be 
found  in  the  name  of  the  adjoining  street.  Via  della  Greca.  In  the 
Middle  Ages  the  whole  bank  of  the  river  near  this  was  called  Ripa 
Greca.  The  church  was  greatly  adorned  and  improved  by  Calixtus 
II.  (1109-24).  Cardinal  Francesco  Gaetani,  nephew  of  Boniface 
VIII.  (1294-1303),  repaired  it  in  what  is  now  called  '  the  Cos- 
matesque  style.'  Annibale  Albani,  nephew  of  Clement  XI.,  did 
much  to  modernise  it  in  1715-19,  and  it  was  further  injured  in  1758. 
During  the  last  few  years  a  Committee  of  the  Society  of  Roman 
Archaeologists  under  Prof.  Giovenale  undertook  its  restoration  to  the 
mediaeval  (or  Cosraatesque)  style,  using  and  replacing  all  the 
fragments  of  the  ancient  chancel-screens,  ambones,  &c.,  scattered 
by  Cardinal  Albani.  The  work  has  been  done  with  the  utmost  taste 
and  care.  The  removal  of  whitewash  has  revealed  many  precious 
remains  of  fresco  on  the  walls ;  the  presbyterium,  chancel,  and 
ciborium  are  replaced ;  the  crypt  has  been  reopened,  the  windows 
and  fagade  restored  to  their  thirteenth-century  state,  and  the  result 
has  been  to  make  this  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  interesting 
churches  in  the  city.  'J'he  belfry  of  S.  Maria  in  Cosnu'din  is  one  of 
the  finest  of  thirteenth-century  Rome. 
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The  restful  and  delightful  interior  of  the  church  has  been  described 
as  'an  architectural  and  historical  palimpsest.'  The  nave  is  divided 
from  the  aisles  by  twelve  ancient  marble  columns,  of  which  two 
have  especially  curious  antique  capitals,  and  are  evidently  remains 
of  the  adjoining  temple.  The  choir  is  raised,  as  at  S.  Clemente. 
The  pavement,  the  joint  offering  of  many  parishioners,  is  of  opus 
cosmatescuin  (1120) ;  the  ambones  are  perfect;  there  is  a  crypt ;  the 
altar  covers  an  ancient  basin  of  red  granite,  and  is  shaded  by  a 
gothic  canopy,  supported  by  four  Egyptian  granite  columns  ;  behind 
it  is  an  episcopal  throne,  with  lions — said  to  have  been  used  by  S. 
Augustine — an  ancient  Greek  picture  of  the  Virgin,  and  a  graceful 
tabernacle  of  marble  inlaid  with  mosaic  by  Deodato  Cosmati,  who 
was  also  the  sculptor  of  the  paschal  candlestick.  In  the  sacristy  is 
a  quaint  mosaic — an  Adoration  of  the  Magi — one  of  the  few  relics 
preserved  from  the  old  S.  Peter's,  A.D.  705.  (There  is  another  in 
S.  Marco  at  Florence.)  Crescimbeni,  the  historian  and  founder  of 
the  Arcadian  Academy  (ob.  1728),  is  buried  in  this  church,  of  which 
he  was  canon.  On  S.  Valentine's  day  the  skull  of  S.  Valentine  is 
exhibited  here  crowned  with  roses. 

In  the  portico  is  the  strange  mask  of  stone — the  supposed  scare- 
crow of  the  very  few  Roman  children  who  show  an  inclination  to 
lie — a  marble  disk  five  feet  in  diameter,  probably  once  the  mouth 
of  a  drain  for  surface-water,  carved  with  a  face,  which  gives  the 
name  of  Bocca  della  Verita  to  the  neighbouring  piazza.  It  was 
believed  that  if  a  witness,  whose  truthfulness  was  doubted,  placed 
his  hand  in  the  mouth  of  this  mask,  it  would  bite  him  if  he  were 
guilty  of  perjury.  An  incredulous  person  once  put  in  his  hand,  and 
drew  it  back  very  quickly :  a  scorpion  had  stung  him  ! 

'  Cette  Bonche-(le-Vei-ite  est  une  curieuse  relique  du  mojcii  age.  Elle  servait 
aux  jugemeuts  de  Dieii.  Figurez-vouz  une  lueiile  de  mouliu  qui  ressemble, 
non  pas  a  uu  visage  humain,  mais  au  visage  de  la  luue  ;  ou  y  distingue  de» 
yeux,  uu  uez  ct  une  bouche  ouvcrte  oil  I'accuse  mettait  la  main  pour  preter 
serment.  Cette  bouche  mordait  les  mcnteurs  ;  au  nioius  la  tradition  I'assure. 
J'y  ai  introduit  ma  dextre  en  disant  que  le  Ghetto  etait  uu  lieu  de  delices,  et 
jje  n'ai  pas  ete  mordu.'— J.6(;Mt,  '  Roine  Contemporaine/ 

On  the  other  side  of  the  portico  is  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Alfani, 
ob.  1150. 

'The  church  was  rebuilt  under  Calixtus  II.,  about  112S  A.D.,  by  Alfcinus, 
Soman  Chancellor,  whose  marble  sepulchre  stands  in  the  atrium,  witli  his 
epitaph  along  a  cornice,  giving  him  that  most  comprehensive  title,  •'  au 
honest  man,"  vir  probus.  Some  more  than  half -faded  paintings,  a  Madonna 
aud  Child,  angels,  and  two  mitred  heads,  on  the  wall  behind  the  canopy  give 
importance  to  this  Chancellor's  tomb.  Though  now  disfigured  exteriorly 
by  a  modern  fagade  in  the  worst  style,  interiorly  by  a  waggon-vault  roof  and 
heavy  pilasters,  tliis  clmrch  is  still  one  of  the  mediaeval  gems  of  Rome,  and 
retains  many  olden  details  :  the  classic  colonnades,  probably  left  in  their 
oriiiinal  place  since  the  time  of  Adrian  1.;  and  the  fine  campanile,  one  of  the 
loftiest  in  Rome  ;  also  the  sculptured  doorway,  the  rich  iutarsio  pavement, 
the  high  altar,  the  marble  and  mosjiic-inlaid  ambones,  the  marble  episcopal 
throne,  with  supporting  lions  aud  mosaic  decoration  above,  &c. — all  of  the 
twelfth  century.  But  we  have  to  regret  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  choir- 
screens,  and  (still  more  inexcusable)  the  whitewashing  of  wall  siirfiices  so  as 
to  entirely  conceal  the  mediaeval  paintings  which  adorned  them,  conform- 
ably to  that  once  almost  universal  practice  of  polychrome  decorations  in 
churches  prescribed  even  by  law  under  Charlemagne.    Ciampini  (sec  his 
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valuable  history  of  this  Imsilica)  uieiitious  the  iron  rods  for  curtains  1)etween 
the  coluuins  of  tlie  atrium,  and  those,  still  in  their  place,  in  the  porch,  with 
rin<is  for  suspcndinii  ;  also  a  small  chipel  with  paintings,  at  one  end  of  the 
atrium,  desiizned  for  those  penitents  who  were  not  allowed  to  worship  within 
the  sacred  building— as  such,  an  evidence  of  disciplinary  observance,  retained 
till  the  twelfth  century.  Over  the  portal  are  some  tiny  bas-reliefs,  so  placed 
alono:  the  inner  side  of  the  lintel  that  many  miaht  pass  Tinderneath  without 
seeino"  them  :  in  the  centre,  a  hand  blessing-,  with  the  Greek  action,  between 
two  sheep,  laterally  ;  the  four  evangelistic  eml)lems,  and  two  doves,  each 
peckino-  out  of  a  vase,  and  one  perched  upon  a  dragon  (more  like  a  lizard), 
to  sio-nify  the  victory  of  the  purified  soul  over  mxindane  temptations.' — 
Hemans,  '  Christian  Art.' 

The  restorations  have  not  only  brought  to  light  more  valuable 
remains  of  the  temple  than  were  expected,  but,  behind  the  church, 
those  of  a  hall  of  the  fourth  century  which  had  an  open  colonnade 
on  three  sides,  and  belonged  to  the  Statio  Annonae—one  of  the  Loggie 
dci  Mercanti  of  ancient  Rome  ;  also  the  original  Diaconia,  believed 
to  be  contemporary  with  the  reigns  of  Theodoric  and  Athalaric. 

In  a  line  with  the  church,  under  the  nearest  corner  of  Via  dci 
Cerchi,  the  remains  of  the  Ara  Maxima  Herculis  (the  oldest  altar 
in  Eome)  were  discovered  during  the  reign  of  Sixtus  IV. ,  but  have 
been  totally  destroyed. 

Close  to  the  church  stood  the  palace  of  Pope  Gelasius  II.  (1118). 

Opposite  the  church  is  an  exquisitely  proportioned  fountain, 
erected  by  Clement  XT.  (G.  F.  Albani),  c.  1718,  from  designs  of 
Carlo  Bizzaccheri  (now  scraped  and  modernised),  and  beyond  it 
the  graceful  round  temple  which  has  so  long  been  familiarly  called 
the  Temple  of  Vesta,  but  rightly  supposed  by  Canina  to  have  been 
that  of  Mater  Matuta,  Goddess  of  Dawn  (see  ante).  The  temple  was 
rebuilt  by  Camillus  after  the  fall  of  Veii,  but  the  existing  edifice 
probably  dates  from  the  second  century.  It  is  very  small,  the 
circumference  of  the  peristyle  being  only  156  feet,  and  that  of  the 
cella  2G  feet — the  height  of  the  surrounding  Corinthian  columns 
(originally  twenty  in  number)  32  feet.  This  temple  was  first  dedi- 
cated as  a  church  under  the  name  of  S.  Stefano  delle  Carrozze  ;  it 
now  bears  the  name  of  S.  Maria  del  Sole.  The  overhanging  tiled 
roof  replaces  an  entablature  like  that  on  the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl  at 
Tivoli,  and  a  marble-tiled  cupola.  The  temple  rests  on  the  old 
republican  base,  or  podium. 

'J'his,  therefore,  is  not  the  Temple  of  Vesta  (which  was  situated 
in  the  Forum)  of  which  Horace  wrote : — 

'  Yidinius  fiavum  Tiberiui,  retortis 
Littore  Etrusco  violenter  undis. 
Ire  dejectuni  moiinnienti  rei>is 

Tomplaque  Vestae. '—Can«.  i.  2. 

'  C'est  anpres  do  la  Boucho-dc-Yerit(5,  devant  le  petit  temple  do  Vesta,  (juc 
la  justice  romaine  execute  un  meurtrier  sur  cent.  Quancl  j'arrivai  sur  la 
place,  on  n'y  i>iiillotin;iit  iicrsonne  ;  niais  si.v  cuisini^res,  dont  une  aussi 
belle  que  Junon,  dansaient  la  tarantelle  an  .«on  d'un  tambour  de  basque. 
Malheureuscnneiit  elies  divinerent  ma  qualite  d'ctran^'or,  et  elles  se  mirent  a 
I)olker  contre  la  un'suro..'— About. 

This  spot,  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  in  Kome  in  the  sixties, 
has  been  more  ruthlessly  dealt  with  than  almost  any  otlier.     A 
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new  road  lined  with  the  popular  false  rockwork  leads  past  the 
temple  to  a  hideous  bridge,  and  beyond  the  river  rise  card-board 
box-like  buildings — utterly  abominable.  The  prospects,  where  every 
turn  was  formerly  a  poem  and  picture,  backed  by  huge  gas-works 
and  lined  by  modern  quays,  are  now  revolting. 

Close  to  this — and  overhanging  what  was  till  recently  a  little 
hollow  lane — stands  the  grey  little  Temple  of  Fortuna,  commonly 
called  Fortuna  Virilis,  built  originally  by  Servius  Tullius,  but 
rebuilt  during  the  republic  ;  and  if  the  existing  building  is  really 
republican,  it  is  the  most  perfect  pre-Augustan  temple  remaining 
in  Rome.  It  stands  on  a  stylobate  of  travertine,  surrounded  by 
Ionic  pilasters  in  the  style  of  construction  which  Vitruvius  stigma- 
tises under  the  name  of  pseudo-peripteral,  but  with  a  pro-style 
portico  with  engaged  columns  along  the  sides,  28  feet  high,  coated 
once  with  hard  stucco,  and  supporting  a  fragmentary  entablature 
adorned  with  figures  of  children,  oxen,  candelabra,  &c.  When 
freed  from  the  squalid  houses  and  mediaeval  additions  which 
partly  still  surround  it,  this  little  temple  will  prove  to  be  most 
attractive.  The  Roman  matrons  had  a  great  regard  for  this  god- 
dess, who  was  supposed  to  have  the  power  of  concealing  any 
personal  imperfections  from  the  eyes  of  men.  At  the  close  of  the 
tenth  century  this  temple  was  consecrated  to  the  Virgin,  but  has 
since  been  bestowed  upon  S.  Mary  of  Egypt.  Its  intercolumniations 
were  walled  up  in  872,  when  it  was  first  converted  into  a  church. 

Hard  by,  facing  it,  stands  a  picturesque  house,  laden  with  rich 
but  incongruous  sculpture,  at  one  time  called  '  The  House  of 
Pilate,'^  but  now  wrongly  known  as  the  House  of  Rienzi.  Chiefly 
built  with  fragments  of  early  buildings  and  bas-reliefs,  it  is  a 
curious  example  of  a  mediaeval  appreciation  of  antiquities  and  an 
individual  desire  to  preserve  them.  It  derives  its  name  from  a 
long  inscription  over  a  doorway,  which  was  fancied  to  correspond 
with  the  bombastic  epithets  assumed  by  '  The  Last  of  the  Tribunes ' 
in  his  pompous  letter  of  August  1,  1347,  when,  in  his  semi-insanity, 
he  summoned  Kings  and  Emperors  to  appear  before  his  judgment- 
seat.     The  inscription  closes : — 

'  Primus  de  priinis  inagnus  Nicolans  ab  imis 
Erexit  patrutu  decus  ob  reuovare  siiorum. 
Stat  patris  Crescen.s  matrisquo  Theodora  nonien. 
Hoc  cnlnieii  clariim  caro  de  pianore  gessit, 
Davidi  tribuit  que  pater  exhibuit.' 

It  is  believed,  from  the  inscription,  that  the  house  was  fortified 
by  Nicola,  son  of  Crescentius  and  Theodora,  who  gave  it  to  David, 
his  son  ;  and  that  the  Crescentius  alluded  to  was  son  of  the  famous 
patrician  who  headed  the  populace  against  the  Emperor,  Otho  III.^ 
It  is,  however,  known  that  Rienzi  was  not  born  in  (neither  did  he 


1  It  was  thus  named  aud  used  iu  the  passion-plavs  enacted  in  this  quarter. 
The  Locanda  delhi  Giaflfa  in  the  Via  della  Bocai  della  Yerita  recalls  the 
'  House  of  Caiaphas.' 

'  The  tomi)  of  Cresceuzio  is  at  S.  Alessio  ;  that  of  his  brother  Landolfo  at 
8.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura. 
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adorn)  this  house,  but  in  a  narrow  street  between  S.  Tommaso 
and  the  river,  in  the  Rione  alia  Regola,  where  his  father,  Lorenzo 
Gabrini,  kept  an  inn,  and  his  mother,  Maddalena,  gained  her  bread 
as  a  washer-woman  and  watercarrier.  Near  the  back  of  this  house 
was  the  ancient  river-gate  in  the  Servian-wall  (which  descended 
from  the  Capitol  to  the  river)  called  Porta  Fluraentana.^ 

Here  is  the  approach,  by  an  ugly  modern  suspension-bridge,  to 
the  only  remnant  of  the  Ponte  Rotto.  On  this  site  was  the  Pons 
Aemilius,  begun  180  B.C.  by  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus  and  Marcus 
Fulvius  Nobilior,  finished  by  P.  Scipio  Africanus  and  L.  Mummius, 
the  censors,  in  B.  c.  142.  It  was  sometimes  called  the  Pons  Lapideus, 
as  being  then  the  only  stone  bridge  in  Rome.^  From  it  the  martyr 
brothers  Simplicius  and  Faustinus  were  thrown  into  the  Tiber 
under  Diocletian.  Hence  also  was  thrown  into  the  river  the  body 
of  the  Emperor  Heliogabalus.  The  bridge  has  been  three  times 
rebuilt  by  different  Popes,  but  two  of  its  arches  were  finally 
carried  away  in  an  inundation  of  1598.  The  recent  remains,  which 
only  dated  from  the  time  of  Julius  III.,  on  which  the  two  districts 
of  the  Monti  and  Trastevere  long  held  their  turbulent  meetings, 
were  highly  picturesque,  and  were  painted  by  every  artist  in  Rome : 
they  were  wantonly  destroyed — with  the  exception  of  a  single 
arch — in  1887.  They  had  been  repaired  with  blocks  from  the 
Coliseum  in  1557. 

This  bridge  commanded  exquisite  views  of  the  Isola  Tiberina 
and  its  bridges,  and  from  it,  also,  the  so-called  Temple  of  Vesta 
was  seen  to  great  advantage,  with  the  ancient  quay  of  the  Tiber — 
the  /caXrj  aKT-q  of  Plutarch.  Both  these  beautiful  views  have  been 
utterly  ruined.  Artists  may  now  (1903)  also  regret  the  loss  of  the 
old  custom-house  and  tobacco  factory  on  the  quay  opposite  the 
Marmorata,  just  below. 

Just  beyond  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  on  the  left  bank,  the  mouth  of 
the  Cloaca  of  the  Circus  Maximus  can  be  seen.  Its  course  has 
been  traced  through  the  valley  between  the  Palatine  and  Coelian, 
and  it  excels  the  Cloaca  Maxima  in  perfection  of  masonry. 

Part  of  the  ancient  road,  paven  with  selce,  or  lava,  which  led  to 
the  Pons  Aemilius,  may  be  seen  near  the  house  of  Crescentius.  In 
the  river  near  this  the  favourite  fish  lupa  used  to  be  caught  abund- 
antly in  ancient  times,  inter  duos  pontes. 

In  the  bed  of  the  river  a  little  lower  down,  near  the  Marmorata, 
until  thev  were  wantonly  blown  up  in  1877,  might  be  seen  at  low 
water  some  massive  fragments  of  masonry,  remains,  it  was  then 
believed,  of  the  Pons  Sublicius,  the  earliest  bridge  in  Rome,^  built 
by  Ancus  Martins  (Go9  B.C.),  on  which  Horatius  Codes  and  his  two 
companions  '  kept  the  bridge '  against  the  Etruscan  army  of  Lars 
Porsena,  till—  ^ 


>  Cicero,  Ad  Alt.  vii.  3  :  Livy,  xxxv.  19,  t21. 
=  Pint.  Nivin  9. 


•''  Ar(;h;un)l()<;ists  to-day  think  (h;it  tlie  reuiiiiiis  may,  witli  inori-  likelihood, 
be  those  of  a  bridge  built  by  the  Emperor  I'robus,  c.  288  A.D. 
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'  Back  darted  Spurius  Lartius  ; 

Hermiuius  darted  liack  : 
And,  as  tliey  passed,  beueatli  their  feet 

They  felt  the  timbers  crack. 
But  wheu  they  turned  their  faces, 

And  on  the  farther  shore 
Saw  brave  Horatius  stand  aU)ne, 

They  wonki  have  crossed  once  more. 

But  with  a  ci'ash  like  thunder 

Fell  every  loosened  Ijeam, 
And,  like  a  dam,  the  miifhty  wreck 

Lay  rig-ht  athwart  the  stream  : 
And  a  long-  shout  of  triumph 

Rose  from  the  walls  of  Eome, 
As  to  the  hiofhest  turret-tops 

Was  splashed  the  yellow  foam.'— iVaca»te«/'s  '  Lays.' 

That  bridge  owed  the  name  'Sublicius'  to  the  wooden  beams 
used  in  its  construction,  which  enabled  the  Romans  to  cut  it  away. 
It  was  rebuilt  by  Tiberius,  and  again  by  Antoninus  Pius,  each  time 
of  beams,  but  resting  upon  stone  piers,  of  which  the  recent  remains 
may  have  been  fragments,  the  rest  having  been  destroyed  by  an 
inundation  in  the  time  of  Adrian  I.  (800). 

On  the  Trastevere  (or  further)  bank,  between  these  two  bridges, 
half  hidden  in  shrubs  and  ivy  (but  worth  examination  in  a  boat), 
were  two  gigantic  Heads  of  Lions,  to  which  in  ancient  times  chains 
were  fastened,  and  drawn  across  the  river  to  prevent  hostile  vessels 
from  passing.  The  lions  have  been  replaced  in  the  modern  masonry, 
but  are  stripped  of  all  their  former  charm  and  dignity. 

Near  the  before-described  house  of  Crescenzio  we  enter  the  Via 
S.  Giovanni  DecoUato,  decorated  with  numerous  heads  of  John  the 
Baptist  in  the  charger,  let  into  the  walls  over  the  doors  of  the 
houses.  The  '  Confrateruita  della  Misericordia  di  S.  Giovanni 
Decollate,'  founded  in  1488,  devoted  themselves  to  criminals  con- 
demned to  death.  They  visited  them  in  prison,  accompanied  them 
to  execution,  received  their  bodies,  and  offered  masses  for  their 
souls  in  their  little  chapel.  Michelangelo  was  a  member  of  this 
Confraternita.  Vasari  gives  the  highest  praise  to  two  pictures  of 
Francesco  fSalviati  in  the  church  of  S.  Giovanni  Decollate,  "  before 
which  all  Rome  stood  still  in  admiration,' — representing  the  appear- 
ance of  the  angel  to  Zacharias,  and  the  meeting  of  the  Virgin  and 
Elizabeth. 

On  the  left  is  the  Hospital  of  S.  Galla,  commemorating  the  pious 
foundation  by  a  Roman  matron  in  the  time  of  John  I.  (523-526), 
who  attained  such  celebrity  that  she  is  still  commemorated  in  the 
Roman  mass  by  the  prayer — 

'  Almii^hty  and  merciful  God,  who  didst  adorn  the  blessed  Galla  with  the 
virtue  of  a  wonderful  love  towards  Thy  poor  ;  grant  us,  through  her  merits 
and  prayers,  to  practise  works  of  love,  and  to  obtain  Thy  mercy,  through  the 
Lord,  &c.    Amen.' 

On,  or  very  near  this  site,  stood  the  Porta  Carmentalis,  which, 
with  the  temple  beside  it,  commemorated  Carmenta,  the  supposed 
mother  of  Evander,  a  Sabine  prophetess,  who  is  made  by  Ovid  to 
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predict  the  future  grandeur  of  Rome.^  Carmenta  was  especially 
invoked  by  women  in  childbirth.  All  leather  objects  were  rigidly 
excluded  from  her  temple.  The  Porta  Carmentalis''^  was  reached 
from  the  Forum  by  the  Vicus  Jugarius.  It  was  by  this  route  that 
the  Fabii  went  forth  to  meet  their  doom  in  the  valley  of  the 
Cremera,  by  Yeii.  The  Porta  had  two  gates — one  for  those  who 
entered,  the  other  for  those  who  left  it,  so  that  in  each  case  the 
passenger  passed  through  the  '  Janus,'  as  it  was  called,  upon  his 
right.  After  the  massacre  of  the  Fabii,  the  road  by  which  they 
left  the  city  was  avoided,  and  the  Janus  Carmentalis  on  the  right 
was  closed,  and  called  Porta  Scelerata. 

'  C:iriueutis  portae  doxtro  est  via  proxiina  Jano, 
Ire  per  lianc  uoli,  quisquis  es  ;  omeu  liabet.' 

—Ovid,  Fatit.  ii.  '^01. 

We  now  reach  (left  recessed)  the  Church  of  S.  Nicolo  in  Carcere, 

with  nave  and  aisles  of  nine  bays  with  cipollino  and  granite  columns. 
It  has  a  mean  fa9ade,  with  an  inscription  in  honour  of  one  of  the 
Aldobrandini  family,  and  is  only  interesting  as  occupying  the  site 
of  the  three  Temples  of  Juno  Sospita,  Spes,  and  another,  perhaps 
of  Apollo  Medicus,"^  which  are  believed  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
Formn  Olitorium,  or  vegetable  market.  The  vaults  beneath  the 
church  contain  the  massive  substructions  of  these  temples  and 
fragments  of  their  columns.  They  can  be  entered  from  the  rear 
of  the  church  on  pa^'ing  a  trifle  to  the  custodian. 

The  central  temple  is  believed  by  some  to  be  that  of  Piety,  built 
by  M.  Acilius  Glabrio,  the  duumvir,  in  165  B.C.  (though  Pliny  says 
that  this  temple  was  pulled  down  in  order  to  make  way  for  the  theatre 
of  Marcellus),  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  by  his  father,  a  consul  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  day  of  his  defeating  the  forces  of  Antiochus 
the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  at  Thermopylae.  Others  endeavour  to 
identify  it  with  the  temple  built  on  the  site  of  the  Decemviral 
prisons,  to  keep  up  the  recollection  of  the  story,  called  the  '  Caritas 
Romana' — of  a  woman  condemned  to  die  of  hunger  in  prison 
being  nourished  by  the  milk  of  her  own  daughter.  Pliny  and 
Valerius  Maximus  tell  the  story  as  of  a  mother  ;  Festus  speaks  of 
a  father.^  Art  and  poetry  have  always  followed  the  latter  legend. 
A  cell  is,  of  course,  shown,  by  torchlight,  as  the  scene  of  this 
touching  incident. 

'  There  is  a  duui^eou,  iu  whose  dim  drear  li<>ht 

What  do  I  t^aze  ou  V     Nothiuij-.    Look  agalu  ! 

Two  forms  are  slowly  shadowed  ou  uiy  sight — 

Two  insulated  phantoms  of  the  brain  : 

It  is  not  so  ;  I  see  them  full  and  plain— 

An  old  man,  and  a  female  youni;  and  fair, 

Fresh  as  a  nursing  mother,  in  whose  vein 

The  blood  is  nectar— but  what  doth  she  there, 
With  her  unmantled  neck  and  bosom  white  and  bare  ? 


»  Fasti,  i.  515. 

2  Carmen  sig-nifles  a  spell  as  well  as  a  chant  or  song . 

3  See  Livy,  xl.  51,  where  this  temple  is  mentioned  as  'post  Spet  ad  Tiberiin. 
See  Burn,  kome,  and  the  Campagna,  and  C.  Huelsen,  Forma  Urhis. 

4  IMiii.  II.  N.  vii.  ;i6  ;  Val.  Max.  v.  4-7  :  Festus,  ]>.  (JOS). 
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But  here  youth  offers  to  old  age  the  food, 
The  milk  of  his  own  gift : — it  is  her  sire, 
To  whom  she  renders  back  the  debt  of  blood 
Born  with  her  birth.    No,  he  shall  not  expire 
While  in  those  warm  and  lovely  veins  the  tire 
Of  health  and  holy  feeling-  can  provide 
Great  Nature's  Nile,  whose  deep  stream  rises  higher 
Than  Egypt's  river  ;  from  that  gentle  side 
Drink,  drink,  and  live,  old   man !     Heaven's  realm  holds  no 
such  tide. 

The  starry  fable  of  the  milky  way 
Has  not  thy  story's  purity  ;  it  is 
A  constellation  of  a  sweeter  ray. 
And  sacred  Nature  triumphs  more  in  this 
Reverse  of  her  decree  than  in  the  abjss 
Where  sparkle  distant  worlds  :— Oh,' holiest  nurse  ! 
No  drop  of  that  clear  stream  its  way  shall  miss 
To  thy  sire's  heart,  replenishing-  its  source 
With  life,  as  our  freed  souls  rejoin  the  universe.' 

—Childe  Harold. 

A  memorial  of  a  prison,  but  not  necessarily  of  this  story,  is  pre- 
served in  the  name  of  the  church — S.  Nicolo  in  Carcere.  It  is  quite 
possible  that  the  temples  were  utilised  as  prisons  iu  Byzantine  days 
(A.D,  550).  The  pedestal  of  a  statue  was  found  in  the  tiny  piazza 
in  front  of  the  church  in  1808,  and  is  conjectured  to  have  been  that 
of  the  equestrian  statue  of  M.  Acilius  Glabrio  mentioned  by  Livy. 

A  wide  opening  out  of  the  street  near  this,  with  a  pretty  foun- 
tain, is  called  the  Piazza  Montanara.  and  is  one  of  the  places  where 
country  people  collect  and  wait  for  hire.  The  adjacent  Theatre  of 
Marcellus  increases  its  attractions  for  the  artist. 

'Le  dimanche  est  le  jour  oii  les  paysans  arrivent  a  Rome.  Ceux  qui  cber- 
chent  I'emploi  de  leurs  bras  vienuent  se  loner  aux  marchauds  de  campague, 
c'est-a-dire  aux  ferniiers.  Ceux  qui  sont  loues  et  qui  travaillent  hors  de 
murs  viennent  faire  leurs  affaires  et  reuouveler  leurs  provisions.  Hs  eutrent 
en  ville  au  petit  jour,  apres  avoir  marche  une  bonne  partie  de  la  nuit. 
Chaque  famille  amene  nu  aue,  qui  porte  le  bagage.  Hommes,  femmes,  et 
eufauts,  poussant  leur  aue  devant  eux,  s'eta])lisseut  dans  un  coin  de  la  phice 
Farnese,  ou  de  la  place  Montanara.  Les  boutiques  voisines  resteut  ouvertes 
jusqu'ii  midi,  par  un  privilege  special.  On  va,  on  vient,  on  achete,  ou 
s'accroupit  dans  les  coins  pour  compter  les  pieces  de  cuivre.  Cependant  les 
anes  se  reposent  sur  leurs  quatre  pieds  au  bord  des  foiitaines.  Les  femmes, 
vetues  d'un  corset  en  cuirasse,  d'un  tablier  rouge,  et  d'une  veste  rayee,  en- 
cadreut  leur  figure  halee  dans  une  draperie  de  Huge  tres  blanc.  Elles  sont 
toutes  a  peiudre  siins  exception  ;  quaud  ce  n'est  pas  pour  la  beaute  de  leurs 
traits,  c'est  pour  ^leg-ance  naive  de  leurs  attitudes.  Les  hommes  out  le  long- 
m,anteau  bleu  de  ciel  et  le  chapeau  pointu  ;  lii-dessous  leurs  habits  de  travail 
font  merveille,  quoique  roussis  par  le  temps  et  couleur  de  perdrix.  Le 
costume  n'est  pas  uniforme  ;  ou  voit  plus  d'un  manteau  amadou  rapiece  de 
bleu  vif  on  de  rouge  garance.  Le  chapeau  de  paille  aboude  en  ete.  La 
chaussure  est  tres  capricieuse ;  Soulier,  botte  et  saudale  foulent  successive- 
ment  le  pave.  Les  dechauss^s  trouveut  ici  pres  de  grandes  et  profoudes 
boutiques  oii  Ton  vend  des  marchaudises  d'occasion.  II  y  a  des  souliers  de 
tout  cuir  et  de  tout  ag-e  dans  ces  tresors  de  la  chaussure  ;  on  y  trouverait  des 
cothurnes  de  I'an  500  de  la  republique  en  cherchant  bien.  Je  viens  de  voir 
un  pauvre  diable  qui  essayait  une  paire  de  bottes  a  revers.  Elles  vont  a  ses 
jambes  comme  une  plume  a  I'oreille  d'un  pore,  et  c'est  plaisir  de  voir  la 
g^rlmace  qu'il  fjiit  chaque  fois  qu'il  pose  le  pied  a  terre.  Mais  le  marchand  le 
fortifle  par  de  bonnes  paroles  ;  "  Ne  cralns  rien,"  lui  dit-il,  "  tu  souffriras 
pendant  cinq  ou  six  jours,  et  puis  tu  n'y  penseras  plus."    Un  autre  marchand 
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d^bite  lies  clous  k  la  livre  ;  le  chaland  les  enfouce  lui-uieme  daus  ses  semelles  ; 
il  T  a  des  hiucs  ad  hoc.  Le  k)Ui>  des  iniirs,  ciiui  ou  six  chaises  de  piille  ser- 
veut  de  l)oiitique  a  ;uit:iut  de  lj:irl)iors  eu  plein  vent.  II  en  coute  un  sou  pour 
abattre  ud  barhe  de  liuit  jours.  Le  patient,  barbouille  de  savon,  res^arde  le 
ciel  d'uu  ueil  resign^  ;  le  b  irbier  lui  tire  le  nez,  lui  met  les  doiots  daus  la 
bouche,  s'iuterrouipt  pour  ai<4uiser  le  r.isoir  sur  uu  cuir  att  ich^  an  dossier  de 
la  chaise,  ou  pour  ecoruer  uue  galette  noire  qui  pend  an  mur.  Cepeudant 
I'op^ratiou  est  f  lite  eu  un  tour  de  main  ;  le  ras6  se  l^ve  et  sa  i)lace  est  prise. 
II  pourrait  aller  se  liver  a  la  foutaine,  mais  il  trouve  plus  simple  de  s'essuyer 
du  revers  de  sa  manclie. 

'Les  ecriv.iins  publics  alterueut  avec  les  barbiers,  Ou  leur  apporte  les 
lettres  qu'on  a  revues  ;  ils  les  lisent  et  font  la  r^ponse  :  total,  trois  sous.  Des 
qu'uu  pijsan  s'approche  de  la  table  pour  dieter  quelque  chose,  cinq  ou  six 
curieux  se  reunissent  olticieuseuicnt  autour  de  lui  pour  mieux  entendre.  II 
y  a  uue  cert  vine  bonhomie  dans  cette  indiscretion.  Chacun  place  son  mot, 
chacuu  donne  un  conseil  :  "  Tu  devrais  dire  ceci." — "Xou  ;  dis  plutot  cela." 
— "Laissez-la  parler,"  crie  un  troisi^me,  "  11  .salt  mieux  que  vous  ce  qu'il  vent 
faire  6erirc."' — About,  'Home  Contemporaine.^ 

Under  a  little  inn — Albergo  della  Catena — remains  of  a  Temple 
of  Apollo  (?)  have  been  discovered. 

An  opening  on  the  left  discloses  the  bold  curve  of  the  blackened 
Theatre  of  Marcellus.  This  noble  edifice  was  projected  by  Julius 
Caesar,  but  he  probably  made  little  progress  with  it.  It  was 
actually  erected  by  Augustus  (possibly  on  the  site  of  an  earlier 
Theatre  of  Metellus,  149  B.C.),  and  dedicated  (c.  18  B.C.)  in  memory 
of  the  young  nephew  (sou  of  his  sister  Octavia)  whom  he  married 
to  his  daughter  Julia,  and  intended  as  his  successor,  but  who  was 
cut  off  by  au  early  death.  Sulfering  in  the  fire  of  'J'itus,  it  was  re- 
built by  Domitian.  The  theatre  was  capable  of  containing  15,000  (?) 
spectators,  and  consisted  of  three  tiers  of  arcading ;  but  the 
uppermost  has  disappeared,  while  the  lower  is  very  imperfect. 
{Still  it  is  a  grand  remnant,  and  rises  magnificently  above  the 
squalid  houses  which  surround  it.  The  proportions  of  its  Doric 
and  Ionic  columns  served  as  models  to  Palladio.  It  can  now  be 
inspected  on  payment  of  1  lira,  having  been  declared  a  national 
monument.     [Entrance  in  Via  Teatro.] 

From  the  twelfth  to  fourteenth  century  this  theatre  remained  the 
fortress  of  the  family  of  Pierleoni,  the  rivals  of  the  Frangipani,  who 
occupied  the  Palatine  ;  their  name  is  commemorated  bj'  the  neigh- 
bouring street,  Pia  Porta  Leone.^  The  constant  warfare  in  which 
they  were  engaged  with  their  neighbours  did  much  to  destroy  the 
building,  whose  interior  became  reduced  to  a  mass  of  ruins,  form- 
ing a  mound,  upon  which  Baldassare  Peruzzi  (1526)  built  the 
Palazzo  Savelli,  of  which  the  entrance,  flanked  by  the  two  armorial 
bears  of  the  family,  may  be  seen  in  the  street  (Via  Savelli)  which, 
still  populated  with  Hebrews,  leads  to  the  Ponte  Quattro  Capi. 


>  The  I'ierleoni  were  of  immediate  Jewish  extraction,  their  ancestors 
haviuy;  embr.iced  the  Christian  faith  under  Benedict  IX.  This  I'ope  died  iu 
112S,  and  his  sarcophaj^us  still  remains  iu  the  cloister  of  S.  Paolo,  inscribed, 
"  May  Peter  and  J^aul,  to  whom  you  were  so  liithful,  protect  you,  Peter,  son 
of  Leo,  and  welcome  your  soul  into  the  £flory  of  heaven."  The  srandson  of 
this  convert  l)ecamc  the  anti-Pope  Auacletus"  II.  Tlie  inscriptiou  and  bust 
of  the  last  of  the  family,  Lucrezia,  exist  in  tlie  Cliurch  of  S.  Maria  della 
CouKolazioue. 
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'An  dix-septieme  siecle,  les  Savielli  exergaient  eucore  ime  jurisdiction 
f^odale.  Leur  tribunal,  aussi  re^-ulierement  coustitue  que  pas  uu,  s'appelait 
Corte  Savella.i  lis  avaient  le  droit  d'arracber  tous  les  aus  uu  criminel  a  la 
peine  de  mort  :  droit  de  grace,  droit  reoalieu  recounu  par  la  monarcbie 
absolue  des  pipes.  Les  femmcs  de  cette  illustre  famille  ne  sortaient  point  de 
leurs  palais  siuou  dans  uu  cirrosse  bien  ferme.  Les  Orsini  et  les  Colonna  se 
vautaient  que,  pendant  les  si^cles,  aucun  traite  de  p:ux  n'avait  ete  conclti 
cntre  les  princes  cbretiens,  dans  lequel  ils  n'eusseut  ete  uouiinativement 
cou\\)t\».' —About. 

The  palace  afterwards  passed  from  the  Savelli  to  the  family  of 
Orsini-Graviua,  who  desceud  from  a  senator  of  A.D.  1200.  The 
princes  Orsini  and  Colonna,  in  their  quality  as  attendants  on  the 
Papal  throne  {principi  assistenti  al  soylio),  take  precedence  of  all 
other  Roman  nobles.  But  the  Pierleoni-Savelli-Orsini  palace  has 
again  (1903)  changed  hands. 

'  Nicolovius  will  remember  tbe  tbeatre  of  Marcellus,  iu  wliicb  tbe  Savelli 
family  built  a  palace.  My  bouse  is  balf  of  it.  It  bas  stood  empty  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  because  tbe  drive  into  the  courtyard  (tbe  interior  of  the 
ancient  tbeatre)  rises  like  the  slope  of  a  mountain  upon  tbe  heaps  of  rubbish  ; 
although  the  road  bas  been  cut  iu  a  zig-z ig,  it  is  still  a  break-neck  affair. 
There  is  another  entrance  from  the  Piazza  3Iontanara,  whence  a  flight  of 
seveuty-tliree  steps  leads  up  to  the  same  storey  I  have  mentioned  ;  the  en- 
trance-ball of  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  carriage-way  through 
the  courtyard.  Tiie  apartments  iu  which  we  shall  live  are  those  over  the 
colonnade  of  Ionic  pillars,  forming  the  third  storey  of  the  ancient  tbeatre, 
and  some,  on  a  level  with  them,  wliicli  have  been  built  out  like  wings  on  the 
rubbish  of  tlie  ruins.  These  enclose  a  little  quadrangular  garden,  Avbicb  is 
indeed  very  small,  only  about  eighty  or  ninety  feet  long,  and  scarcely  so 
broad,  but  so  delightful !  It  contains  three  fountains— an  abundance  of 
flowers  :  there  i'.re  orauge-trees  on  the  wall  between  tbe  windows,  and  jessa- 
mine under  them.  We  mean  to  plant  a  vine  besides.  From  this  storey,  you 
ascend  forty  steps,  or  more,  bisiber,  where  I  mean  to  have  my  own  study,  and 
there  are  most  cheerful  little  rooms,  from  which  you  have  a  prospect  of  tbe 
whole  country  beyond  tbe  Tiber,  Monte  Mario  and  S.  Peter's,  and  can  see  over 
S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  indeed  almost  as  fur  as  tbe  Aveutine.  It  would,  I 
think,  be  possible  besides  to  erect  a  loggia  upon  the  roof  (for  which  I  shall 
save  money  from  other  things),  that  we  may  have  a  view  over  the  Capitol, 
Fonim,  Palatine,  Coliseum,  and  all  the  inhalntcd  parts  of  tbe  city.' — Nielnihr's 
Letters. 

Following  the  wall  of  the  theatre  down  a  narrow  street,  formerly 
lined  with  marble  slabs  for  the  fish-market,  we  arrive  at  the  pic- 
turesque group  of  ruins  of  the  Portions  Octaviae,  erected  by 
Augustus  in  honour  of  his  sister  (the  unhappy  wife  of  Antony), 
close  to  the  theatre  to  which  he  had  given  the  name  of  her  son.- 
The  exact  form  of  the  building  is  known  from  the  Pianta  Capito- 
lina  as:  a  parallelogram,  surrounded  by  a  double  arcade  of  270 
columns,  enclosing  in  its  ample  area  temples  of  Jupiter  Stator  and 
Juno  Regina,  built  by  the  Greek  architects,  Batrachos  and  Sauros.^ 

With  regard  to  these  temples,  Pliny  narrates  a  fact  which  reminds 
one  of  the  story  of  the  Madonna  of  S.  Maria  Nuova.'*     The  porters 

*  Beatrice  and  Lucrezia  Cenci  were  imprisoned  in  the  Corte  Savella,  and 
led  thence  to  execution. 

-  Suet.  Aug.  29 ;  Ovid,  Art.  i.  69  and  iii.  391. 

3  See  the  account  of  the  Basilica  of  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura. 

*  See  Chap.  IV.,  and  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xxxvi.  4. 
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having  carelessly  carried  the  statues  of  the  gods  to  the  wrong 
temples,  it  was  imagined  that  they  had  done  so  from  divine 
inspiration.  The  people  would  not  venture  to  remove  them,  so  that 
the  statues  always  remained  in  the  wrong  temples,  though  their 
accessories  were  utterly  unsuitable. 

The  Porticus  of  Octavia,  built  by  Augustus,  occupied  part  of  the 
site  of  the  Porticus  Metelli,  built  by  A.  Caecilius  Metellus,  after  his 
triumph  over  Andriscus  in  Macedonia,  in  146  B.C.  Temples  of 
Jupiter  Stator  and  Juno  existed  also  in  this  earlier  porticus,  one  of 
them  being  the  first  temple  built  of  marble  in  Rome.  Before  these 
temples  Metellus  placed  the  famous  group  of  twenty-five  bronze 
statues,  which  he  had  brought  from  Greece,  executed  by  Lysippus 
for  Alexander  the  great,  representing  that  conqueror  himself  and 
twenty-four  olticers  of  his  troop  who  had  fallen  at  the  Granicus. 

The  existing  fragment  of  the  porticus  is  the  entrance.  The 
building  had  suffered  from  the  great  fire  in  the  reign  of  Titus,  and 
was  restored,  probably  after  another  fire,  by  Septiraius  Severus,  and 
of  this  later  time  is  the  large  brick  arch  on  one  side  of  the  ruin. 
Much  of  the  remains,  however,  relates  to  a  fifth-century  restoration. 

'  It  >vas  in  this  Porticus  of  Octnvia  that  Titus  anil  Vespnsiau  celol)ratod 
their  triunipli  over  Isx-ael  witlj  festive  pomj)  and  sjjlendour.  Anionir  tlie 
Jewish  spectators  stood  tlie  historian  Flavins  Joseplms,  wlio  was  one  of  tlie 
followers  and  flatterers  of  Titus  .  .  .  and  to  this  b:ise  Jewish  courtier  we  owe 
a  description  of  the  triumph.' — Gre<jorovius,  '  Wanderjahre  in  Jtalien.' 

Within  the  porticus  stands  the  Church  of  S.  Angelo  in  Pescheria 
(entered  from  the  street  behind).  Here  Cola  Rieiizi  at  midnight — 
May  20,  1847 — summoned  all  good  citizens  to  a  meeting  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  '  the  Good  Estate '  ;  here  he  kept  the  vigil  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  ;  and  hence  he  went  forth,  bareheaded,  accompanied 
by  the  papal  legate,  and  attended  by  a  vast  multitude,  to  the 
Capitol,  where  he  called  upon  the  populace  to  ratify  the  Good 
Estate. 

It  is  said  that  one  of  the  causes  which  most  incited  the  indigna- 
tion of  Kienzi  against  the  assumption  and  pride  of  the  Roman 
families  was  the  "fact  of  their  painting  their  arms  on  the  ancient 
Roman  buildings,  and  thus  appropriating  them  to  their  own  glory. 
Remains  of  coats  of  arms  thus  painted  may  be  seen  on  the  front 
wall  of  the  Portico  of  Octavia.  On  the  wall  of  one  of  the  towers  of 
the  Capitol  he  caused  the  figure  of  Giordano  Orsini  to  be  painted 
upside  down.  It  was  also  on  this  very  wall  that  Rienzi  painted  one 
of  his  allegorical  pictures.  In  this  painting  kings  and  men  of  the 
people  were  seen  burning  in  a  furnace,  with  a  woman  half-con- 
sumed, who  personified  Rome — and  on  the  right  was  a  church, 
whence  issued  a  white-robed  angel,  bearing  in  one  hand  a  naked 
sword,  while  with  the  other  he  plucked  the  woman  from  the  flames. 
On  the  church  tower  were  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  crying  to  the  angel, 
'  Aquilo,  aquilo,  succurri  a  1'  albergatrice  nostra ' — and  beyond  this 
were  represented  falcons  (typical  of  the  Roman  barons)  falling  from 
heaven  into  the  flames,  and  a  white  dove  bearing  a  wreath  of  olive, 
which  it  gave  to  a  little  bird  (Rienzi),  which  was  cha.sed  by  the 
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falcons  (Orsini  and  Colonna).     Beneath  was  inscribed,  '  I  see  the 
time  of  great  justice  ;  do  thou  await  that  time.' 

'  Then  turn  we  to  lier  latest  tribiiue's  uauie, 
From  her  ten  thousand  tyrants  turn  to  thee, 
Redeemer  of  dark  centuries  of  shame — 
The  friend  of  Petrirch — hope  of  Italy — 
Rienzi !  last  of  Romans  1     While  the  tree 
Of  freedom's  wither'd  trunk  puts  forth  a  leaf 
Even  for  thy  tomb  a  garland  let  it  be — 
The  Forum's  champion  and  the  people's  chief — 

Her  new-lx)rn  Numa  thou — with  rei^n,  alas  !  too  brief.' 

—Childe  Harold. 

Through  the  brick  arch  of  the  portico  we  used  (till  1888)  to 
enter  the  ancient  Pescheria,  or  fish-market,  with  its  multitude  of 
white  marble  fish-slabs.  It  was  a  most  striking  scene — the  dark, 
many-storied  houses  almost  meeting  overhead  and  framing  a  narrow 
strip  of  deep  blue  sky — below,  the  bright  groups  of  figures  and  rich 
colourings  of  hanging  cloths  and  drapery.  That  this  historic  and 
picturesque  scene  should  not  have  been  spared  in  the  recent  de- 
struction of  Rome  is  not  surprising  after  occurrences  previously 
■  described. 

On  the  demolition  of  the  streets  to  the  north-west  of  the  Porticus 
of  Octavia,  it  was  expected  that  some  remains  of  the  Temple  of 
Hercules  Musarum  and  the  surrounding  Porticus  Philippi  would  be 
discovered,  but  little  more  than  fragments  of  walls  was  found. 

'  Who  that  has  ever  beeu  to  Rome  does  not  remember  Roman  streets  of  an 
eveuino,  when  the  day's  work  is  done  ?  They  are  all  alive  in  a  serene  and 
homelike  fashion.  The  old  town  tells  its  story.  Low  arches  cluster  with  life 
— a  life  humble  and  stately,  tlioug-h  rai^s  han^'  from  the  citizens  and  the 
windows.  You  realise  it  as  you  pass  them — their  temi)les  are  in  ruins,  their 
rule  is  over— their  colonies  have  revolted  loui^'  centuries  a^o.  Their  gates 
and  their  coluums  have  fallen  like  tlie  trees  of  a  forest,  cut  down  by  an 
invading-  civilisation.'— 3fm  Thackeray. 


Here  we  are  in  the  centre  of  what  was  the  Jews'  quarter — the 
famous  and  infamous  Ghetto,  most,  but  not  all,  of  which  has  been 
swept  away  under  the  modern  '  improvements  '  of  1885-88. 

The  name  is  by  some  derived  from  the  Hebrew  word  chat,  broken, 
destroyed,  shaven,  cut  down,  cast  off,  abandoned  (see  the  Hebrew 
in  Isaiah  xiv.  12,  xv.  2;  Jer.  xlviii.  25,  27  ;  Zech.  xi.  10-14,  &c.) ; 
but  it  is  perhaps  more  reasonably  the  short  for  Borghetto,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  Borgo.  The  first  Jewish  slaves,  though  by  no 
means  the  fi^rst  Jewish  settlers  here,  were  brought  to  Rome  by 
Pompey  the  Great,  after  he  had  taken  Jerusalem  and  forcibly 
entered  the  Holy  of  Holies.  But  for  a  century  after  this,  except 
for  one  or  two  brief,  but  serious,  crises,  they  lived  in  Rome  in 
wealth  and  honour,  their  princes  Herod  and  Agrippa  being  re- 
ceived with  royal  distinction,  and  finding  a  home  in  the  Palace 
of  the  early  Caesars.  Berenice  (or  Veronica),  the  daughter  of 
Agrippa,  presided  as  the  acknowledged  mistress  of  Titus,  who 
would  willingly  have  made  her  empress  of  Rome.  The  chief  Jewish 
settlement  in  imperial  times  was  in  the  Trastevere  ;  but  when  S. 
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Peter  was  at  Rome  (if  the  church  tradition  be  true),  he  dwelt,  with 
Aquila  and  Priscilla,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Aventine.  Julius  and 
Augustus  Caesar  treated  the  Jews  with  kindness,  and  even  made 
gifts  to  their  Temple  ;  but  under  Tiberius  and  Caligula  they  already 
met  with  ill-treatment — the  latter  being  especially  irritated  against 
them  as  the  only  nation  which  refused  to  yield  him  divine  honours, 
and  because  they  had  successfully  resisted  the  placing  of  his  statue  in 
the  Holy  of  Holies  at  Jerusalem.  But  they  were  not  meddled  with 
in  Rome  until  ill-feeling  became  acute  between  them  and  their  un- 
orthodox kindred,  the  followers  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  then,  the 
early  Christians,  resulting  in  conflicts  which  brought  the  magistrates 
on  the  scene.  On  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  thousands 
of  Jewish  slaves  were  brought  to  Rome,  and  were  employed  on  the 
building  of  the  Coliseum.  At  the  same  time  Vespasian,  while 
allowing  the  Hebrews  in  Rome  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
obliged  them  to  pay  the  tax  of  two  drachmae,  formerly  paid  into 
the  Temple  Treasury,  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus — and  this  humiliating 
custom  was  till  lately  represented  in  the  annual  tribute  i^aid  by  the 
Jews  to  the  Camera  Capitolina. 

Under  Domitian  the  Jews,  owing  to  seditions,  were  banished 
from  the  city  to  the  valley  of  Egeria  (Coelian),  where  they  lived  in 
a  state  of  outlawry,  which  is  described  by  Juvenal,^  occupying 
themselves  with  soothsaying,  love-charms,  magic  potions,  and  mys- 
terious cures.'     The  Christian  Jews  were  treated  no  less  harshly. 

During  the  reigns  of  the  earlier  Popes,  the  Jews  at  Rome  enjoyed 
considerable  liberty,  and  the  anti-Pope,  Anacletus  II.  (ob.  1138) 
was  even  the  grandson  of  a  baptized  Jew,  whose  family  (Pierleoni) 
came  to  bear  a  leading  part  in  Rome  as  one  of  the  patrician  houses. 
The  clemency  with  which  the  Jews  were  occasionally  treated  was, 
however,  due  to  their  skill  as  physicians  ;  and  long  after  their  per- 
secutions had  begun  (as  late  as  Martin  V.,  1417-31),  the  physician 
of  the  Vatican  was  usually  a  Jew.  With  Innocent  III.  began  a 
special  segregation  and  the  compulsory  wearing  of  a  badge.  The 
first  really  bitter  Papal  enemy  of  the  Jews  was  Eugenius  IV. 
(Gabriele  Condolmiere,  1431-39),  who  forbade  Christians  to  trade, 
to  eat,  or  to  dwell  with  them,  and  prohibited  them  from  walking  in 
the  streets,  from  building  new  synagogues,  or  from  occupying  any 
public  post.  Paul  II.  (1468)  increased  their  humiliation  by  com- 
pelling them  to  run  races  during  the  Carnival,  as  the  horses  ran, 
amidst  the  hoots  of  the  populace.  This  cruel  custom  continued  for 
two  hundred  years.  Sprenger's  'RomaNuova,'  of  1667,  mentions 
that  '  the  asses  ran  first,  then  the  Jews — naked,  with  only  a  band 
round  their  loins  —  then  the  buttaloes,  then  the  Barbary  horses.' 
It  was  Clement  IX.  (Rospigliosi),  in  1668,  who  first  permitted  the 
Jews  to  commute  it  for  a  sum  of  money,  or  by  paying  for  the  horses. 

'  Oq  the  first  Saturday  in  Caruival,  it  was  the  custom  for  the  heads  of  the 
Jews  in  Rome  to  appear  as  a  deputation  before  the  Conservators  in  the 
Capitol.    Throwing:  themselves  upon  their  knees,  they  offered  a  nosegfay  and 

'  Sat.  iil.  3  Sat.  xvi. 
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twenty  scudl,  with  the  request  that  this  might  be  employed  to  oruament  the 
balcony  iu  which  the  Roman  Senate  sat  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo.  In  like 
manner  they  went  to  the  senator,  and,  after  the  .incient  custom,  implored 
permission  to  remain  in  Rome.  The  senator  placed  his  foot  upon  their  fore- 
heads, ordered  them  to  stand  up,  and  replied  in  the  accustomed  formula, 
that  Jews  were  uot  adopted  in  Rome,  but  allowed  fi'om  compassion  to  remain 
there.  This  humiliation  has  now  disippeared,  but  the  Jews  still  go  to  the 
Capitol  on  the  first  Saturday  of  Cnrnival,  to  offer  their  homage  and  tribute 
for  the  pallii  of  the  horses,  which  they  have  to  provide,  in  memory  that  now 
the  horses  amuse  the  people  iu  their  stead.' — Gregorovius,  '  Wandeijahre.' 

On  September  9,  1553,  the  feast  of  the  New  Year,  all  Talmudic 
literature  was  confiscated  and  publicly  burned.  Originally,  the 
Jews  congregated  in  Trastevere,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  S.  Cecilia, 
but  after  the  twelfth  century  pushed  across  the  island  to  their 
present  locality.  They  were  there  first  shut  up  within  the  walls  of 
the  Ghetto  by  the  fanatical  Dominican  Pope,  Paul  IV.  (Gio.  Pietro 
Caraffa,  1555-59),  and  commanded  never  to  appear  outside  it, 
unless  the  men  were  in  yellow  hats  or  the  women  in  yellow  veils. 
'  For,'  says  the  Bull  '  Cum  nimis ' — 

'  It  is  most  ab-surd  and  unsuitable  that  the  Jews,  whose  crime  has  plunged 
them  into  everlasting  slavery,  under  the  plea  that  Christian  magnanimity 
allows  them,  .sliould  presume  to  dwell  and  mix  with  Christians,  not  beiiriug- 
any  mark  of  distinction,  and  should  have  Christian  servants,  yea,  even  buy 
houses.' 

The  Ghetto,  or  Vicus  Judaeorum,  as  it  was  at  first  called,  was 
shut  in  by  walls  which  reached  from  the  Ponte  Quattro  Capi  to 
the  Piazza  del  Pianto,  or  '  Place  of  Weeping,'  whose  name  bears 
witness  to  the  grief  of  the  people  on  the  25th  July  1556,  when  they 
were  first  forced  into  their  prison-house,  and  henceforward  sub- 
jected to  every  possible  vexation. 

'  Those  Jews  who  were  shut  up  iu  the  Ghetto  were  placed  in  possession  of 
the  dwellings  of  others.  The  houses  in  that  quarter  were  the  property  of 
Romans,  and  some  of  them  were  inhabited  by  families  of  consideration,  such 
as  the  Boccapaduli.  When  these  removed,  they  remained  the  proprietors 
and  the  Jews  only  tenants.  But  as  they  were  to  live  for  ever  in  these  streets, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  Jews  should  have  a  perpetual  lease  to  defend  them 
iiL^ainst  a  twofold  danger — negligence  on  the  part  of  the  owner  to  announce 
lo  bis  Jewish  tenant  when  his  possession  expired,  or  bankruptcy  if  the  owner 
raised  his  rent.  Thus  origiuated  a  law  which  established  that  the  Romans 
should  remain  iu  ])ossession  of  the  dAvellings  let  to  the  Jews,  but  that  the  latter 
->hould  hold  the  liouses  iu  fee-farm  ;  that  is,  the  expiration  of  the  contract 
r muot  be  announced  to  a  Jewish  tenant,  and  so  long-  as  he  pa3's  the  lawful 
rent,  the  rent  can  never  be  raised;  the  Jew  at  the  same  time*  may  alter  or 
enlarge  his  house  as  lie  chooses.  This  still  existing  privilege  is  called  the 
.Jus  Gazzaira.  B\-  virtue  of  it  a  Jew  is  iu  liereditary  posscs-siou  of  the  l&tse, 
:!ud  can  sell  it  to  his  relations  or  others,  and  to  the  present  day  it  is  a  costly 
fortune  to  be  in  possession  of  a  Jus  Gazzaga,  or  an  hereditary  lease.  Highly 
extolled  is  the  Jewisli  mniden  who  brings  her  bridegroom  sucli  a  dowiy. 
Through  this  salutary  law  the  Jew  became  possessed  of  :i  home,  wliicli  to 
sDine  extent  he  may  call  his  own.' — Gregoroviua. 

The  Jews  were  better  treated  by  Sixtus  V.,  on  the  plea  that 
they  were  '  the  family  from  whom  Christ  came,'  and  he  allowed 
them  to  practise  many  kinds  of  trades,  and  to  have  intercourse 
with  Christians,  and  to  build  houses,  libraries,  and  synagogues ; 
but  his  mild   laws   were  all  repealed  by   Clement  VIII.  (Aldo- 
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brandini,  1592-1605),  and  under  Clement  XI.  (1721)  and  Innocent 
XIII.  all  trade  was  forbidden  them,  except  that  in  old  clothes, 
rags,  and  iron,  '  stracci  ferracci.'  To  these  Benedict  XIV.  (Lam- 
bertini)  added  trade  in  drapery,  with  which  they  are  still  largely 
occupied. 

Under  Gregory  XIII.  (Buoncompagni,  1572-85)  the  Jews  were 
forced  to  hear  a  sermon  every  week  in  the  church,  first  of  S.  Bene- 
detto alia  Kegola,  then  in  S.  Angelo  in  Pescheria;  and  on  every 
Sabbath  police-agents  were  sent  into  the  Ghetto  to  drive  men, 
women,  and  children  into  the  church  with  scourges,  and  to  lash 
them  while  there  if  the}-  appeared  to  be  inattentive. 

'  Xow  was  come  about  Holy  Cross  Day,  and  now  must  my  lord  ]>re!ich  his 
first  sermon  to  the  Jews  ;  as  it  was  of  old  cared  for  in  the  merciful  bowels 
of  the  Church,  that,  so  to  speak,  a  crumb  at  least  from  her  conspicuous  table 
liere  in  Rome  should  be,  though  but  ouce  yearly,  cast  to  the  famishing'  dogs, 
under-trampled  and  bespitten-upon  beneath  the  feet  of  the  g:uests  ;  and  a 
moving-  sight  in  truth  tliis,  of  so  many  of  the  besotted,  blind,  restive,  and 
rcady-to-perish  Hebrews!  now  maternally  broug:ht — nay  (forHesiiitli,  "Com- 
pel them  to  come  in  "),  lialed,  as  it  were,  by  the  head  and  hair,  and  ag"ainst 
tlieir  obstinate  hearts,  to  partake  of  the  heavenly  grace.  .  .  .' — Diary  by  the 
Bishop's  Secretary,  1600. 

'  Though  what  the  Jews  really  said,  on  thus  being  driven  to  church,  was 
rather  to  this  effect : — 

'  Groan  all  together  now,  whee-hee-hee  ! 
It's  a-work,  it's  a-work,  ah,  woe  is  me  ! 
It  began,  when  a  herd  of  us,  picked  and  placed. 
Were  spurred  tlirough  the  Corso,  stripped  to  the  waist : 
Jew- brutes  with  sweat  and  blood  Avell  spent 
To  usher  in  worthily  Christian  Lent. 

It  grew  when  the  liangman  entered  our  bounds, 

Yelled,  pricked  us  out  to  his  church  like  hounds. 

It  got  to  a  pitch  wlien  the  hand  indeed 

Which  gutted  my  purse  would  throttle  my  creed. 

And  it  overflows  wlien,  to  even  the  odd. 

Men  I  helped  to  their  sins  help  me  to  their  God.' 

—R.  Browning,  'Holy  Cross  Day.' 

This  custom  of  compelling  Jews  to  listen  to  Christian  sermons 
was  renewed  by  Leo  XII.  (1823),  and  was  only  abolished  in  the 
early  years  of  Pius  IX.^  The  walls  of  the  Ghetto  also  remained, 
and  its  gates  were  closed  at  night  until  the  reign  of  the  same  Pope, 
who  removed  the  limits  of  the  Ghetto,  and  revoked  all  the  oppres- 
sive laws  against  the  Jews.  The  humane  feeling  with  which  he 
regarded  this  hitherto  oppressed  race  is  said  to  have  been  first 
evinced  when,  on  the  occasion  of  his  placing  a  liberal  alms  in  the 
hands  of  a  beggar,  one  of  his  attendants  interposed,  saying,  '  It  is 
a  Jew!'  and  the  Pope  replied,  'What  does  that  matter?  It  is  a 
man.'  In  later  years,  however,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Jesuits, 
he  renewed  their  vexations,  and  they  duly  threw  stones  at  his 
funeral  cortege. 

Opposite  the  gate  of  the  Ghetto,  near  the  Ponte  Quattro  Capi,  a 
converted  (?)  Jew  erected  a  still  existing  church,  with  a  painting  of 

>  It  was  Micholangol(»  CaetAiii,  Duke  of  SermoiM'ta,  who,  in  1848,  obtjiined 
from  Pius  IX.  that  the  Jews  should  not  be  forced  to  hear  sermons. 
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the  Crucifixion  on  its  outside  wall  (upon  which  every  Jew  must 
look  as  he  came  out  of  the  Ghetto),  and  underneath  an  inscription 
in  large  letters  of  Hebrew  and  Latin  from  Isaiah  Ixv.  2  :  '  All  day 
long  I  have  stretched  out  my  hands  to  a  disobedient  and  gain- 
saying people.'  The  lower  streets  of  the  Ghetto,  especially  the 
Fiumara,  which  was  nearest  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  were  annually 
overflowed  during  the  spring  rains  and  melting  of  the  mountain 
snows,  which  was  productive  of  great  misery  and  distress.  Yet  in 
spite  of  this,  and  of  the  teeming  population  crowded  into  narrow 
alleys,  the  mortality  was  less  here  during  the  cholera  and  small- 
pox than  in  any  other  part  of  Rome— a  freedom  from  disease  which 
may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  the  Jewish  custom  of  whitewashing 
their  dwellings  at  every  festival  and  cleansing  their  meat.  There 
was  no  Jewish  hospital,  and  if  the  Jews  went  to  an  ordinary 
hospital,  they  had  to  submit  to  a  crucifix  being  hung  over  their 
beds.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  very  centre  of  the  Jewish  settle- 
ment should  have  become  the  Porticus  of  Octavia,  whence  Vespasian 
and  Titus  started  to  celebrate  their  triumph  after  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem.  Here  and  there  in  the  narrow  alleys  the  seven-branched 
candlestick  may  be  seen  carved  on  the  house  walls,  a  yet  living 
symbol  of  their  religion. 

Everything  might  be  obtained  in  the  Ghetto :  precious  stones, 
lace,  furniture  of  all  kinds,  rich  embroidery  from  Algiers  and  Con- 
stantinople, striped  stuffs  from  Spain — but  all  was  concealed  and 
under  cover.  '  Cosa  cercate  ? '  the  Jew  shopkeepers  hissed  at  you 
as  you  threaded  their  narrow  alleys,  and  tried  to  entice  you  in  to 
l)argain  with  them.  The  same  article  was  often  passed  on  by  a 
mutual  arrangement  from  shop  to  shop,  and  met  you  wherever 
you  went.  On  Friday  evening  all  shops  were  shut,  and  bread  was 
baked  for  the  Sabbath  ;  all  merchandise  was  removed,  and  the  men 
\vent  to  the  synagogue  ;  and  wished  each  other  '  a  good  Sabbath ' 
on  their  return.^ 

In  the  Piazza  della  Scuola  are  five  schools  under  one  roof — gli 
fcnoli  degli  ehrei — the  Scuola  del  Tempio,  Catilana,  Castigliana, 
.Siciliana,  and  the  Scuola  Nuova,  which  show  that  the  Eoman 
Ghetto  w^as  divided  into  five  districts  or  parishes,  each  of  which 
represented  a  particular  race,  according  to  the  prevailing  nationality 
of  the  Jews,  whose  fathers  have  been  either  Eoman-Jewish  from 
ancient  times,  or  have  been  drawn  hither  from  Spain  and  Sicily ; 
the  Temple  district  was  said  to  assert  its  descent  from  the  Jews  of 
Titus.  In  the  same  piazza  is  the  chief  synagogue,  richly  adorned 
with  sculpture  and  gilding.^  On  the  external  frieze  are  represented 
in  stucco  the  seven-branched  candlestick,  David's  harp,  and  Miriam's 
timbrel.  The  interior  is  highly  picturesque  and  quaint,  and  is 
hung  with  curious  tapestries  on  festas.  The  frieze  which  surrounds 
it  represents  the  temple  of  Solomon  with  all  its  sacred  vessels.     A 


1  See  Dr.  Pliilip's  article  on  The  Jetvs  in  Rome,  also  Ettore  Natali,  II  Ghetto 
<li  Roma,  1887. 

2  A  new  and  far  more  spacious  syuaofogue  has  (1903)  lately  Vjcen  erected 
nearly  in  front  of  the  Porticus  of  Octavia. 
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round  window  in  the  north  wall,  div'ided  into  twelve  panes  of 
coloured  glass,  is  symbolical  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  '  To 
the  west  is  the  round  choir,  a  wooden  desk  for  singers  and  pre- 
centors. Opposite,  in  the  eastern  wall,  is  the  Holy  of  Holies,  with 
projecting  staves  (as  if  for  the  carrying  of  the  ark)  resting  on 
Corinthian  columns.  It  is  covered  by  a  curtain,  on  which  texts 
and  various  devices  of  roses  and  tasteful  arabesques  in  the  style  of 
(Solomon's  temple  are  embroidered  in  gold.  The  seven-branched 
candlestick  crowns  the  whole.  In  this  Holy  of  Holies  lies  the 
sealed  Pentateuch,  a  large  parchment  roll.  This  is  borne  in  pro- 
cession through  the  hall  and  exhibited  from  the  desk  towards  all 
the  points  of  the  compass,  whereat  the  Jews  raise  their  arms  and 
utter  a  cry.' 

'  Ou  euteriusj;  the  Ghetto,  we  see  Israel  before  its  teuts,  in  full  restless 
liibour  and  activity.  The  people  sit  iu  their  doorways,  or  outside  in  the 
streets,  which  receive  hardly  more  liiiht  than  the  damp  and  gloouiy  cham- 
bers, and  arub  amid  their  old  trumpery,  or  patch  and  sew  diligently.  It  is 
inexpressible  what  a  chaos  of  shreds  and  patches  (called  cenci  in  Italian)  is 
here  accumulated.  The  whole  world  seems  to  bo  lying-  about  in  countless 
rags  and  scraps,  as  Jewish  plunder.  The  fragments  lie  in  heaps  before  the 
doors,  they  are  of  every  kind  nnd  colour — gold  fringes,  scraps  of  silk  brocade, 
bits  of  velvet,  red  patches,  blue  patches,  orange,  yellow,  black  and  wliite, 
torn,  old,  slashed  and  tattered  pieces,  large  and  small.  I  never  saw  such 
varied  rubbish.  The  Jews  might  mend  up  all  creation  with  it,  and  patcli 
the  whole  world  as  gaily  as  harlequin's  coat.  There  they  sit  and  grub  in 
their  sea  of  rags,  as  though  seeking  for  treasures,  at  lenst  for  a  lost  gold 
brocade.  For  they  :'.rc  as  g:ood  antiquarians  as  any  of  those  in  Rome  who 
grovel  amongst  the  ruins  to  bring  to  light  the  stump  of  a  column,  a  fragment 
of  relief,  an  ancient  inscription,  a  coin,  or  sudi  matters.  Each  Hebrew 
Winckelmanu  in  the  Ghetto  lays  out  his  rags  for  sale  with  a  certain  pri<le, 
as  does  the  dealer  in  marble  fragments.  The  latter  boasts  a  piece  of  giallo- 
antico— the  Jew  can  match  it  with  an  excellent  fragment  of  yellow  silk  ; 
porphyry  here  is  represented  by  a  piece  of  dark  red  damask,  verde-antico  by 
a  handsome  patch  of  ancient  green  velvet.  And  there  is  neither  jasper,  nor 
alabaster,  black  marble  or  white,  or  parti-coloured,  which  the  Ghetto  anti- 
quarian is  not  aide  to  match.  Tlie  history  of  every  fashion  from  Herod  the 
Great  to  tlie  invention  of  paletots,  and  of  every  mode  of  the  highest  as  well 
as  of  the  lower  classes  may  be  collected  from  these  fr.igments,  some  of  which 
are  really  historical,  and  may  once  have  adorned  the  persons  of  Romulus, 
Scipio,  Africanus,  Hannibal,^  Cornelia,  Augustus,  Charlemagne,  Pericles, 
Cleopatra,  Barbarossa,  Gregory  VII.,  Columbus,  and  so  forth. 

'  Here  sit  the  daughters  of  Zion  on  these  lieaps,  and  sew  all  that  is  capable 
of  Ijcing  sewn.     Great  is  their  boasted  skill  in  all  works  of  mending,  darning, 
and  tine-drawing,  and  it  is  said  that  even  the  most  formidable  rent  in  any 
old  drapery  or  garment  whatsoever  becomes  invisible  under  the  hands  of 
these  Arachnes.     It  is  chiefly  in  the  J'iumara,  the  street  lying  lowest  and 
nearest  to  the  river,  and  in  the  street  corners  (one  of  which  is  called  Argu- 
mille,  i.e.,  of  unleavened  bread),  that  this  business  is  carried  on.     I  liave 
often  seen  with  a  feeling  of  pain  the  pale,  stooping,  starving  tiiixires,  labori- 
ou.sly  plying  tin;  needle— men  as  well  as  women,  girls  and  cliildren.     Misery 
stares  forth  from  the  tangled  hair,  and  complains  silently  in  the  yellow-brown] 
faces,  and  no  beauty  of  feature  recalls  the  countenance  of  Rjichel,  I^eah,  on 
Miriam— only  sometimes  a  glance  from  a  deep-sunk,  ])iercing  l)lack  eye,  thatl 
looks  u])  from  its  needle  and  rags,  and  seems  to  say — "  From  tlie  daui,'hter  off 
Zion  all  her  beauty  is  departc'd— sIk;  that  was  great  among  the  nations,  andj 
l)rincess  among  the  i)rovinces,  liow  is  she  heconui  tributary!     She  wre])eth| 
sore  in  th(!  niglit,  and  lier  tears  an;  on  her  chcuiks  ;  an\ong  all  her  lovers  shej 
hath  none  to  coujfort  her  :  all  her  friends  have  dealt  treachprously  with  her, 
they  arc   become   her  enemies.    Judah   is  gone  into  wiptivity,  because  oi 
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affliction,  ami  because  of  great  servitude  ;  she  dwelleth  among  the  heathen, 
she  fiudeth  uo  rest  :  all  her  persecutors  overtook  her  between  the  straits. 
How  hath  the  Lord  covered  the  daughter  of  Ziou  with  a  cloud  _in  His 
anger  !  "  ' — Gh-egorovius,  '  Watiderjahre.'^ 

Opposite  what  was  the  northern  entrance  of  the  Ghetto  is  the 
church  of  S.  Maria  del  Pianto,  formerly  S.  Salvatore  in  Cacaberis 
(S.  Saviour  amongst  the  kettle-makers),  which  changed  its  name 
when  an  image  of  the  Virgin  on  an  adjoining  wall  shed  tears  on 
beholding  a  terrible  murder  committed  at  its  feet. 

The  narrow  street,  which  was  a  continuation  of  the  Pescheria, 
emerges  upon  the  small  square  called  Piazza  Giudea.  In  the 
houses  on  the  right  may  be  seen  some  columns  and  part  of  an 
architrave,  being  the  only  visible  remains  of  the  Theatre  of  Balbus, 
erected  by  C.  Cornelius  Balbus  (B.C.  12),  a  general  who  triumphed 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  with  the  spoils  taken  from  the  Garamantes, 
a  people  of  Africa.  It  was  opened  in  the  same  year  as  the  Theatre 
of  Marcellus,  and  though  very  much  smaller,  was  capable  of  con- 
taining as  many  as  7700  spectators.  The  rough  statues  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  at  the  head  of  the  Capitol  steps,  were  found  here  in 
1556.  Beneath  the  theatre  were  Crypta,  or  underground  porticoes 
or  colonnades,  the  remains  of  which  were  found  in  1888.  Velleius 
says  that  a  Tiber  flood  compelled  those  who  were  invited  to  witness 
the  original  opening  of  the  theatre,  to  arrive  in  boats.  The  marble 
for  the  fountain  in  the  piazza  was  i^lundered  from  the  Temple  of 
the  Sun. 

To  the  left,  still  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  theatre,  and  ex- 
tending along  one  side  of  the  Piazza  delle  Scuole,  is  the  gloomy 
Palazzo  Cenci,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Cenci  family  (now 
represented  by  Count  Cenci  Bolognetti),  and  the  scene  of  many 
terrible  crimes  and  tragedies  which  stain  its  annals.  It  has 
recently  undergone  rehabilitation,  but  some  of  the  painted  timber 
ceilings  have  been  preserved.  Notice  the  grim  Medusa's  head 
above  the  entrance. 

'The  Cenci  TaLice  is  of  great  extent;  and,  though  iu  part  modernised, 
there  yet  remains  a  vast  an<l  gloomy  pile  of  feudal  architecture  in  the  same 
state  as  during-  the  dreadful  scenes  which  it  once  witnessed.  The  palace  is 
situated  in  an  obscure  corner  of  Rome,  near  the  quarter  of  the  Jews,  and 
from  the  upper  windows  you  see  the  immense  ruins  of  Mount  Pa]itine,'half 
hidden  under  the  profuse  undergrowth  of  trees.  There  is  a  court  in  one'  part 
of  the  pilace  sujjported  by  columns,  and  adorned  with  antique  friezes  of  tine 
workmanshij),  and  bnilt  up,  after  the  Italian  fashion,  witli  balcony  over 
balcony  of  open  work.  One  of  the  gates  of  the  p:ilace,  formed  of  iuimense 
stones,  and  leading  tlirouyh  a  piissag^e  dark  and  lofty,  and  opening-  into 
ffloomy  subterranean  chambers,  struck  me  particularlv.' — Shelley's  Preface  to 
'  The  Cenci: 

Opposite  the  entrance  of  the  Palace  is  the  tiny  abandoned  church 
of  S.  Tommaso  del  Cenci,  formerly  (when  Rienzi  lived  near  it) 
S.  Tommaso  in  Capite  Molarum.  It  was  founded  in  1113  by  Cencio, 
Bishop  of  Sabina  ;  granted  by  Julius  II.  to  Rocco  Cenci ;— and 
rebuilt  in  1575  by  the  wicked  Count,  whose  story  and  that  of  his 


^  The  description  of  tlie  lialf-destroyed  Ghetto  has  been  left  in  this  volume, 
as  giving  an  interest  to  the  still  unused  site. 
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uuhappy  family  have  been  the  subject  of  a  thousand  romances. 
Only  very  recent  discoveries  have  stripped  the  terrible  facts  of  the 
veil  iu  which  fiction  and  poetry  had  shrouded  them.^ 

lu  1556  a  certain  Mousig-nor  Cristoforo  Cenci  became  treasurer-sreneral  of 
the  Apostolic  Chamber.  He  was  uot  a  prics^t,  but  a  clerk  (chierico),  that  is,  he 
was  not  able  to  say  mass  nor  bound  to  celibacy,  though  he  possessed  those 
inferior  Orders  without  which  no  one  could  aspire  to  a  lucrative  olhce  at  the 
Apostolic  Court.  He  held  the  benefice  of  S.  Tommaso,  near  the  Cenci  palace, 
wliere  he  lived  in  coucul)inage  with  a  married  woman  named  Beatrice  Arias, 
by  whom,  during-  the  lifetime  of  lier  husband,  he  had  become  the  father  of 
ason— Francesco.  After  the  death  of  Beatrice's  husband,  Monsignor  Cenci 
legitimatised  his  son  and  died  in  1562,  having-  married  Beatrice  on  his  death- 
bed, providing  her  with  a  handsome  income,  begging  her  to  live  honeste  e 
caste,  and  leaving  Francesco  heir  of  his  great  riches. 

Francesco,  born  illegitimate  in  1549,  evinced  the  cruelty  of  his  disposition 
from  childhood.  At  eleven  years  old  he  was  tried  before  a  criminal  court  for 
having  beaten  '  usque  ad  sanguiuem '  one  Quiutilio  de  Vetralla.  At  fourteen, 
he  was  again  in  trouble  about  a  child  of  which  he  had  become  the  tither. 
In  1563,  he  became  the  brutal  and  violent  husband  of  Ersilia,  daughter  of 
Valerio  di  Santa  Croce,  who  had  a  dowry  of  5000  crowns  from  her  tincle, 
Prospero  di  Santa  Croce.  During  her  wretched  married  life,  which  lastetl 
twenty-one  years,  she  gave  birth  to  twelve  children,  of  whom  Ave  died  in 
infancy.  Of  her  five  uuhappy  sons,  Giacomo  died  on  a  scaffold,  Sept.  10, 
1599  ;  Cristoforo  was  murdered  by  one  Paolo  Buono  Corso,  his  rival  in  a  love 
affair ;  Rocco  was  killed  in  a  duel  in  1595  by  an  illegitimate  son  of  Orsini, 
Count  of  Pitigiia.no  ;  Bernardo,  always  delicate,  died  a  natural  death  in  1627  ; 
Paolo,  also  always  sickly  from  childiiood,  died,  probably  of  consumption,  in 
1600.  Of  the  two  daughters,  the  elder,  Antouina,  born  in  1573,  was  married, 
with  a  dowry  of  20,000  crowns,  to  Lucio  Savelli,  of  the  great  Roman  family, 
and  died  early,  without  children. 

The  birth  of  the  younger  daughter,  Beatrice,  is  recorded  in  the  register  of 
SS.  Lorenzo  e  Daniaso  :  '  On  Feb.  12,  1577,  Beatrice,  dauL-^hter  of  Francesco 
Cenci  and  his  wife  Ersilia,  of  the  parish  of  S.  Tommaso  dei  Cenci.'  ^  Accounts 
which  still  exist  show  that  Beatrice  kept  her  father's  house  till  1593,  in  which 
year  Francesco  Cenci  married  again  with  Lucrezia  Petroni,  widow  of  a  man 
named  Velli,  by  whom  she  liad  three  daughters,  to  each  of  whom  her  second 
husband  gave  a  dowry. 

Still  existing  records  prove  that  soon  after  his  first  marriage  the  crimes  of 
Francesco  Cenci  were  such  tliat  he  was  imprisoned  permanently  in  his  own 
house.  From  this  imprisonment  he  was  relieved  in  1572,  and  was  banished 
from  the  Papal  States,  under  a  penalty  of  10,000  crowns  if  found  within  them. 
Yet  in  February  of  the  following  year  Cardinal  Caraffa  obtained  his  pardon 
from  the  Pope,  and  he  was  permitted  to  return.  In  1586  he  made  a  will, 
providing  for  all  his  family  except  his  eldest  son,  whom  he  disinherited.  In 
1590  his  fortunes  were  attacked  by  the  representatives  of  the  public  offices, 
whom  his  father,  Monsignor  Cenci,  was  proved  to  have  defrauded  ;  but,  on 
pavment  of  25,000  crowns  (in  addition  to  30.000  already  paid  with  the  same 
()))ject),  he  was  absolved  from  all  furtlier  public  debt,  and  he  was  legitimatised 
by  tlie  Pope,  as  if  he  had  been  l)orn  in  lawful  wedlock. 

"The  domestic  cruelties  of  Francesco  Cenci  seemed  only  to  increase  after 
the  death  of  his  wife  Ersilia  in  1584.  His  n)istress,  M-iri i  Pelli  of  Spoleto— 
'La  bella  Spoletina '—brought  an  action  against  him  in  1593  for  his  extreme 
cruelty.  On  April  10,  1593,  his  man-servant,  Angelo  Belloni,  also  ai)peared 
ag-ainst  him  for  his  excessive  violence  in  be;itintr  him  and  slnitting  him  up 
naked  for  two  days.  On  April  25, 1594,  one  Attilio  An<>elini  appearetl  iL^ainst 
Count  Cenci  for  ithe  injuries  received  by  his  brother-in-law,  nearly  killed  by 
his  violence.  On  March  9,  1594,  also,  Cenci  was  summoned  before  the  criminal 
magistrate  for  crmslty  and  unnatural  crimes.  The  accusations  were  of  the 
utmost  enormity,  but  in  that  venal  &ge  a  pardon  was  secured  for  100,000 


»  See  Francesco  Cenci  e  la  snia  Famiglia,  l)y  B(?rtoh)tti.     Firenze,  1877. 
2  Tli(!refore  at  the  time  of  her  death  slie  was  over  twenty-one. 
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cro-wns— the  accusers  being  put  to  the  torture,  but  adhering:  to  their  story  ; 
the  accused,  beiny:  noble,  es&vping-  altogether. 

Meantime  the  character  of  Fr:incesco  Cenci's  sons  did  not  stand  much 
higher  than  that  of  the  father.  Whilst  Count  Cenci  was  in  prison  in  1594, 
his  eldest  son  Giacomo  married  without  his  consent,  and  was  accused  of 
embezzling-  money  which  belonged  to  his  father.  Cristoforo,  the  second  son, 
was  constantly  before  the  criminal  courts.  The  thii-d  son,  Rocco,  was  even 
worse,  and  after  being  fined  500O  crowns  and  exiled  for  his  crimes,  made  his 
way  back  to  rob  his  father's  hou.se  of  various  valuables,  for  which  he  was 
tried  on  March  19,  1594.  In  this  robbery  Monsignore  Mario  Guerra  (often 
described  as  a  lover  of  Beatrice)  was  the  accomplice  of  Rocco,  and  the  two 
daughters  of  Count  Cenci  were  examined  as  witnesses  against  him. 

In  the  night  of  September  9,  1598,  Count  Francesco  was  murdered  by  two 
hired  assassins  in  his  desolate  castle  of  Retrella,  where  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
spending  part  of  the  autumn.  One  of  the  murderers  held  a  nail  over  the  eye 
of  his  victim,  whilst  the  other  hammered  it  into  his  head.  The  body  was 
then  thrown  from  a  window  upon  the  branches  of  a  withered  tree,  in  the 
hope  that  he  might  be  supposed  to  have  fallen  and  that  his  brain  had  been 
pierced  by  accident.  The  whole  family  immediately  left  Petrella,  Giacomo, 
Bernardo,  and  Paolo  returuiug  to  Rome  and  going  into  mourniug  for  their 
father.  Giacomo  at  this  time  offered  a  magnificent  altar-cloth  (as  an  ex- 
piatory offering  ?)  to  the  church  of  S.  Maria  del  Piauto  near  the  Cenci 
palace.  Meantime  the  Government  put  a  price  upon  the  heads  of  the 
assassins.  One  of  these,  Olympio  Calvetti,  was  killed  (May  17,  1599)  at 
Cantilice,  near  Petrella,  by  Marco  Tullio  and  Cesare  Busone,  acting,  as 
documents  prove,  by  the  order  of  Monsignore  Mario  Guerra,  already  sus- 
pecteil  of  complicity-' in  the  murder,  who  hoped  thus  to  destroy  the  evidence 
against  himself.  The  other  assassin,  Marzio  Catalano,  was  taken  by  the 
exertions  of  one  Gaspare  Guizza,  and  a  curious  petition  (dated  1601)  exists, 
by  which  Guizza  claimed  a  reward  from  the  Pope  for  this  service,  by  which 
'  the  other  accomplices  and  their  confessions  were  secured,  and  so  many 
thousands  of  crowns  brought  into  the  papal  treasury.'  lu  fact,  the  confession 
of  Catalano  led  to  the  arrest,  on  December  10,  1598,  of  Lucrezia,  Giacomo, 
Bernardo,  and  Beatrice  Cenci.  The  speech  still  exists  by  which  Prospero 
Farinaccio,  the  advocate  of  Beatrice,  allowing  her  complicity  in  the  crime, 
set  forward  as  her  defence  the  terrible  excuse  which  was  given  to  her  by  the 
conduct  of  her  father,  already  well  known  as  a  monster  of  lawless  cruelty 
and  profligacy.  .  .  .  The  prisoners  were  allowed  to  make  wills  in  prison,  and 
the  curious  will  of  Beatrice  can  still  be  read,  by  which  she  bequeathed  100 
crowns  for  her  burial  in  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  3000  crowns  for  building  the 
wall  which  supports  the  road  up  to  the  church,  and  1750  to  other  chm-ches 
and  for  the  saying  of  masses  for  her  soul :  she  also  left  legacies  to  the  three 
daughters  of  her  step-mother,  Lucrezia.  Tlie  fearful  story  usually  told  of 
the  tortures  by  which  the  last  confession  of  Beatrice  was  extorted  has,  doubt- 
less, been  exaggerated  ;  but  sympathy  will  always  follow  one  who  sinned 
under  the  most  terible  of  provocations,  and  whose  cruel  death  was  due  to  the 
avarice  of  Clement  \Hl.  for  the  riches  which  the  Church  acquired  by  the 
confiscation  of  the  Cenci  property. 

'  He  who  cursed  his  sons  and  daughters,  and  laughed  for  joy  when  two  of 
them  were  murdered,  rebuilt  the  little  church  just  opposite,  as  a  burial-place 
lor  himself  and  them,  but  neither  he  nor  they  were  laid  there.'—  F.  Marion 
Crawford. 

Retracing  our  steps  to  the  Piazza  Giudea,  and  turning  left  from 
Via  Pescheria  down  a  narrow  alley,  which  is  always  noisy  with 
Jewish  traffic,  we  reach  the  Piazza  delle  Tartarughe,  so  called 
from  the  tortoises  which  form  part  of  the  adornments  of  its  lovely 
little  fountain — designed  by  Giacomo  della  Porta,  the  four  figures 
of'  boys  being  by  Taddeo  Landini— a  Florentine  who  died  too 
young. 

*  At  this  point  we  leave  the  site  of  the  Ghetto,  though  we  remain 
still  on  that  of  the  spacious  Porticus  of  Octavia. 
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Formine:  one  side  of  the  Piazza  delle  Tartaru^he  is  the  Palazzo 
Costaguti  (1590:  Carlo  Lombardo),  celebrated  for  its  six  splendid 
ceilings  by  great  artists,  viz.  : — 

1.  Albani.     Hercules  wouiulin<>-  tlie  Centaur  Nessns. 

2.  Domenichino.    Apollo  in  his  car,  Time  discoveriug-  Truth,  &c.— much 

injured. 

3.  Gvercino.     Kiualdo  and  Ariiiida  in  n  chariot  drawn  by  drasrons. 

4.  Cav.  rf'  Arpino.    Juno  nursinn-  Hei'cules,  Venus  and  Cupids. 

5.  Lanfranco.    Justice  and  Peace. 

6.  Romanelli.    Arion  saved  by  the  Dolphin. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  square  is  the  entrance,  marked  by  a  shield 
within  a  wreath,  of  a  neglected  palace  which  possesses  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  mediaeval  courtyards  in  the  city,  with  two  tiers 
of  arches. 

On  the  same  line,  at  the  end  of  the  street,  is  the  gloom}^  but 
interesting  Palazzo  Mattel,  built  by  Carlo  Maderno  (1C15)  for  Duke 
Asdrubale  Mattel,  on  the  site  of  the  Circus  of  Flaminius.  The 
small  courtyard  of  this  palace  is  worth  examining,  and  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  in  Rome,  being  quite  encrusted  (as  well  as  the 
staircase)  with  ancient  bas-reliefs,  busts,  and  other  sculptures.  It 
contained  a  gallery  of  pictures  which  have  been  dispersed.  The 
rooms  have  frescoes  by  Pomerancio,  Lanfranco,  Pietro  da  Cortona, 
Domenichino,  and  Albani.  The  stucco  decorations  of  the  ball-room 
are  of  great  beauty.  A  little  terrace,  laden  with  sculptures,  where 
a  fountain  is  overhung  by  arcades  of  banksia  roses,  is  one  of  the 
loveliest  spots  in  the  city. 

The  posts  and  rings  at  the  corners  of  the  streets  near  the  Mattel 
Palace  are  curious  relics  of  the  time  when  the  powerful  Mattel  family 
had  the  right  of  drawing  chains  across  the  streets  during  the  Papal 
Conclaves,  and  of  occupying  the  bridges  of  San  Sisto  and  Quattro 
Capi,  with  the  intervening  region  of  the  Ghetto. 

Behind   Palazzo  Mattel,  facing  the  Via  delle  Botteghe  Oscure, 

is    the   vast   Palazzo   Caetani,    built    by   Ammanati    for   Cardinal 

Alessandro  Mattel,  but,  being  forfeited  to  the  Church  after   his 

death  (for  cardinals  have  only  lately  been  allowed  to  make  wills, 

on  payment  of  a  fine  to  the  Propaganda),  was  afterwards  sold,  aud 

became  the  property  of   the   learned   Don   Michelangelo  Caetani 

(Duke  of  Serraoncta),  whose  family — one  of  the  most  distinguished 

in  the  mediaeval  history  of  Rome — has  given  eight  cardinals  and 

two    Popes   to   the   Church,    of  whom   the   most   celebrated  was 

Boniface  VIII. 

'  Lo  principe  do'  nuovi  farisei.' 

— Dante,  Irifenio,  xxvii. 

The  Caetani  claim  descent  from  Anatolius,  created  Count  of  Caeta 
by  Pope  Gregory  II.  in  720.  Among  the  historic  relics  preserved  in 
the  palace  is  the  sword  of  Cosarc  Borgia. 

Close  opposite  to  the  Palazzo  Mattel  is  the  Church  of  S.  Caterina 
dei  Funari,  rebuilt  by  Giacomo  della  Porta  in  1564,  adjoining  a 
convent  of  Augustinian  nuns.  The  streets  in  this  quarter  are 
interesting  as  bearing  witness  in  their  names  to  the  existence  of 
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the  Circus  Flaminius  (221  B.C.),  the  circus  of  the  plebs,  which  once 
occupied  all  the  ground  near  this.  The  Via  delle  Botteghe  Oscure 
commemorates  dark  shops  which  in  mediaeval  times  occupied  one 
side  of  the  circus,  as  they  do  now  that  of  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus  : 
the  Via  del  Funari  (the  ropemakers'  row),  who  took  advantage  for 
their  work  of  the  light  and  open  space  which  the  area  of  the  ruined 
building  afforded.  Remains  of  the  circus  existed  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  until  Lud.  Mattel  uprooted  them  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  Palazzo  Paganica,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Mattel  palace. 

'  This  district  was  so  much  given  tip  to  the  lime  burners  who  destroyed  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Eome  iu  tlie  sixteenth  century  that  it  obtained  the  name  of 
the  Lime-pit  (calcarario).  The  extent  of  tlie  area  covered  by  this  designation 
can  be  determined  by  the  site  of  the  churches  of  S.  Nicola  iu  Calcaria  retro 
Cesarinos,  now  S.  Xicola  ai  Cesarini,  SS.  Quaranta  de  Calcarario,  now  S. 
Francesco  delle  Stimmate,  and  S.  Lucia  de  Calcarario,  now  S.  Lucia  dei 
Ginnasi  :  there  was  also  a  spring  named  II  Calcarario  in  the  Piazza  del  Ulmo.' 
— Landani,  '  The  Destruction  of  Rome.' 

Near  this,  turning  up  second  street  to  left,  we  pass  into  the 
Piazza  di  Campitelli,  containing  the  superb  Church  of  S.  Maria  in 
Campitelli,  built  by  Carlo  Rinaldi  for  Alexander  VII.  in  1659,  upon 
the  site  of  an  ancient  oratory.  This  was  erected  by  S.  Galla  in  the 
time  of  John  I.  (523-6),  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  who  one  day 
miraculously  appeared  imploring  her  charity,  while  in  company 
with  the  tv;elve  poor  women  to  whom  she  w^as  daily  in  the  habit 
of  giving  alms.  The  oratory  of  S.  Galla  became  called  S.  Maria  in 
Portico,  from  the  neighbouring  portions  of  Octavia,  a  name  which 
is  sometimes  applied  to  the  present  church.  A  likeness  of  the 
mendicant  Virgin,  as  she  appeared  to  S.  Galla,  in  gold  outline  on  a 
sapphire,  is  now  enshrined  in  gold  and  lapis-lazuli  over  the  high 
altar,  and  is  supposed  to  protect  Rome  from  contagious  diseases. 
The  altar  in  2nd  chapel  (L.)  in  1759  was  consecrated  by  Cardinal 
York.  The  2nd  chapel  (R.)  has  a  picture  of  the  Descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  by  Luca  Giordano ;  in  the  first  chapel  (L.)  is  the  tomb 
of  Prince  Altieri,  inscribed  '  Umbra,'  and  that  of  his  wife.  Donna 
Laura  di  Carpegna,  inscribed  '  Nihil ' ;  they  rest  on  lions  of  rosso- 
antico.  In  the  S.  transept  is  the  fine  tomb  by  Pettrich  of  Cardinal 
Pacca  (1844),  who  lived  in  the  Palazzo  Pacca,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  square,  and  was  the  faithful  friend  of  Pius  VII.  in  his  exile. 
The  bas-relief  on  the  tomb,  of  S.  Peter  delivered  by  the  Angel,  is  in 
allusion  to  the  deliverance  from  the  French  captivity.  The  much- 
venerated  image  of  the  Virgin,  a  mosaic  of  precious  stones,  was 
carried  off  from  this  church  by  Paul  II.,  an  indefatigable  collector, 
to  his  private  museum  in  the  Palazzo  Veneziano,  which  he  had 
built  with  materials  taken  from  the  Coliseum.  The  name  Campitelli 
is  possibly  derivable  from  Campus  metelli. 

In  the  street  from  the  N.  end  of  the  Piazza,  leading  into  the  Via  del 
Ara-Coeli,  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Palazzo  Margana,  where 
Ignatius  Loyola  stayed  when  he  came  to  Rome.  Near  it  a  richly 
sculptured  gateway  is  made  of  the  fragments  of  a  third  century 
cornice. 

Opening  from  the  upper  end  of  the  Piazza,  on  the  left  is  the  Via 
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Tor  di  Specchi,  a  name  which  possibly  commemorates  the  legend  of 
Virgil  as  a  uecromancer,  and  of  his  magic  tower  lined  with  mirrors, 
in  which  all  the  secrets  of  the  city  were  reflected  and  brought  to 
light.  Plato  is  related  similarly  to  have  erected  such  a  tower  in 
Athens.  The  Virgil  legend  is  closely  connected  also  with  the  stone 
mask  called  Bocca  della  Verith,  in  the  porch  of  S.  Maria  in  Cos- 
medin. 

Here  is  the  Convent  of  the  Tor  di  Specchi,  founded  by  S.  Fran- 
cesca  Romana,  and  open  to  the  public  during  the  octave  of  the 
anniversary  of  her  death  (following  the  9th  March).  At  this  time 
pavements  are  strewn  with  box,  halls  and  galleries  are  bright 
with  fresh  flowers,  and  guards  are  posted  at  the  different  turnings 
to  facilitate  the  circulation  of  visitors.  It  is  a  good  specimen 
of  a  Roman  convent.  The  first  hall  is  painted  with  frescoes,  repre- 
senting scenes  in  the  life  of  the  saint.  Here,  on  a  table,  is  the 
large  bowl  in  which  S.  Francesca  prepared  ointment  for  the  poor. 
Other  relics  are  her  veil,  shoes,  &c.  Passing  a  number  of  open 
cloisters,  cheerful  with  flowers  and  orange-trees,  we  reach  the 
chapel,  where  lectures  are  delivered  at  the  Anniversary,  upon  the 
story  of  S.  Francesca's  life,  and  where  her  embalmed  body  may  be 
seen  beneath  the  altar.  A  staircase,  seldom  seen,  but  used  especially 
by  Francesca,  is  only  ascended  by  the  nuns  upon  their  knees.  It 
leads  to  her  cell  and  a  small  chapel,  black  with  age,  and  preserved 
as  when  she  used  them.  The  picturesque  dress  of  the  Oblate 
Sisters,  who  are  everywhere  visible,  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  scene. 

*  It  is  no  gloomy  abode,  the  Convent  of  the  Tor  di  Specchi,  even  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  cannot  understand  the  happiness  of  a  nun.  It  is  such  a  place 
as  one  loves  to  see  children  in  ;  where  religion  is  coniltined  with  everything 
that  pleases  the  eye  and  recreates  the  mind.  The  beautiful  chapel  ;  tlie  garden 
witli  its  magnificent  orange  trees  ;  the  open  galleries,  with  their  fanciful 
decorations  and  scenic  recesses,  where  a  holy  picture  or  figure  takes  you  by 
surprise,  and  meets  you  at  every  turn  ;  the  light  airy  rooms,  where  religious 
prints  and  ornaments,  with  flowers,  lards,  and  ingenious  toys,  testify  that 
innocent  enjoyments  are  encouraged  and  smiled  upon  ;  while  from  every 
window  may  be  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Eternal  City,  a  spire,  a  mined 
wall — something  that  speaks  of  Rome  and  its  tliousand  charms. — Lady 
Georgiana  Fullerton's  '■Life  of  S.  Francesca  Jiomana. ' 

'  S.  Francesca  Romana  is  represented  in  the  dress  of  a  lienedictine  nun, 
a  black  robe  and  a  white  hood  or  veil ;  and  her  proper  attribute  is  an  angel, 
who  liolds  in  his  hand  tlie  book  of  the  Office  of  the  Virgin,  open  at  the 
words,  "  Teniiiati  manum  dexteram  meam,  et  in  volunfate  tita  dediixifti  me, 
et  cum  gloria  suscejnsti  me"  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  23,  24);  which  attri))Ute  is  derived 
from  an  incident  thus  narrated  in  the  acts  of  her  canonisation.  Thougli 
unwearied  in  her  devotions,  yet  if,  during  her  prayers,  she  was  called  a\yay 
by  lier  husband  on  any  domestic  duty,  she  would  close  her  book,  saying 
tliat  "a  wife  and  a  mother,  when  called  upon,  must  ([uit  lier  God  at  the 
altar,  and  find  Jiim  in  her  household  affairs."  Now  it  hajjpened  once  that, 
in  reciting  the  Office  of  our  Lady,  she  was  called  away  four  times  just  as 
she  was  beginning  the  same  verse,  and,  returning  the  fifth  time,  she  found 
tliat  verse  written  upon  the  pag-e  in  letters  of  golden  light  by  the  hiiud  of 
her  g-uardian  angel.' — Jameson's  'Sacred  Art,'  p.  151. 

Under  the  house  numbered  9  in  this  street  were  discovered  in 
1873  remains  of  a  temple  of  Fortunae  Equestris. 
Almost  opposite  the  convent  is  the  Via  del  Monte  Taxpeio,  a 
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narrow  alley,  leading:  np  to  the  Tarpeian  Rock  and  the  Palazzo 
Caffarelli.  The  neighbouring  Piazza  Montanara,  already  described, 
occupies  the  site  of  the  Forum  Holitorium,  or  vegetable  market. 
Valadier  recognised  its  pavement  in  1808.  Here  stood  the  '  Colnmna 
Lactaria,'  at  the  foot  of  which  foundlings  were  left  to  their  chances. 
It  was  surrounded  by  Porticoes,  i.e.  Frumentaria  and  Minucia ;  and, 
like  the  neighbouring  areas  of  Philippus  and  Octavia.  was  adorned 
with  more  than  one  temple,  one  of  which,  near  the  Theatre  of  Mar- 
cellus,  was  dedicated  to  Janus.  Part  of  the  primitive  fortress  wall 
of  the  Capitol  remains  at  the  edge  of  the  perpendicular  rock.  The 
rock  as  seen  here  is  the  best  exposed  remnant  of  the  cliffs  which 
were  characteristic  of  the  hills  of  ancient  Rome,  as  they  still  are  of 
Ardea,  Yeii,  and  many  other  ancient  sites  in  her  neighbourhood. 


CHAPTER     VI 

THE    PALATINE 

Brief  Story  of  the  Hill— Orti  Farncsiaui— The  Via  Nova— Roma  Quadrata 
—The  houses  of  the  kiuys — Palace  of  the  Fliiviaus— Crvpto-Porticus — 
Temple  of  .Tupiter-Proijuyuator — The  Lupercal  ami  tlie  hut  of  Faustulus 
—Palace  of  Tiberius— Palace  of  Caligula— Clivus  Victoriae— Eai-lie>t 
remains — Altar  of  the  Geiiiiis  Loci — House  of  Horteiisius — Palace  of 
Aug\istus— Stadium— Septizoiiium  of  Severus — Republican  mausious. 


set,  admis- 


n^HE  Palatine  may  be  visited  daily,  from  9  A.M.  to  sud 
-*-     sion  1  fr.  ;  on  Thursdays,  after  10  a.m.,  free. 

'  The  Palatine  formed  a  trapezium  of  solid  rock,  two  sides  of 
which  were  about  300  yards  in  length,  the  others  about  400:  the 
area  of  its  summit,  to  compare  it  with  a  familiar  object,  was  nearly 
equal  to  the  space  between  Pall  Mall  and  Piccadilly  in  London.'  i 

On  the  north-west  (or  side  by  which  we  ascend  it)  it  overlooks 
Velabrum,  and  across  it  to  the  Capitol;  on  the  south-west  it  over- 
looks the  Circus  Maximus,  and  across  to  the  Aventine  ;  on  the 
south-east  the  Via  Triumphalis  lies  between  it  and  the  Coelian  ;  and 
on  the  north-east,  the  Forum.  On  this  small  but  advantageous 
platform  near  the  Rumon-  (later  Tiber),  settled  a  vigorous  race 
of  highland  shepherds,  probably  driven  from  Alba  Longa  (Castel 
Gandolfo)  by  the  latest  recrudescence  of  volcanic  forces  on  Monte 
Albano.  Both  Livy  and  Arval  inscriptions  remind  iis  that  the 
mountain  could  rain  hot  stones,  even  in  historical  times,  and  the 
lava  streams  of  its  prehistoric  eruption  travelled  as  far  as  the  tomb 
of  Cecilia  Metella  on  the  Appian  Way.  To  these  colonists  the  place 
became  the  Hill  of  Pales,  a  male  or  female  divinity,  the  protectress 
of  cattle  and  pasture  lands.  The  festival  called  Palilia  or  Parilia, 
took  place  April  21,  the  traditional  natal  day  of  Rome,  when  among 
other  curious  ceremonies,  men  and  women  used  to  leap  through 
smoke  and  flames  of  a  bean-straw  fire,  while  the  Salii  or  dervishes 
of  Mars,  twelve  in  number,  with  shields,  which  they  struck  with 
clubs,  sang  and  danced  around  the  sacred  hill.  The  height  to 
which  they  leapt  was  held  to  indicate  how  tall  Mars  would  let  the 
corn  grow  in  the  coming  summer.  For  Mars  was  first  of  all  a  god 
of  vegetation,  and  later  a  god  of  w^ar.  To  him  the  children  of  Silvia, 
a  Vestal  virgin  (daughter  of   the  Sylvii,  kings  of   Alba),  namely, 

1  Merivale,  Hist,  of  Romans  under  the  Empire,  chap.  xl. 

*  Roma  sig-uifies  water — tlie  river,  as  in   Hummel,  Itlioiu',  Rhine.      Porta 
Romanula  was  the  water-gate  of  the  early  Palatiiu'. 
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Romulus  and  Remus,  owed  their  patronage  ;  and  his  emblem  became 
the  wolf,  which,  according  to  legend,  performed  the  part  of 
Pharaoh's  daughter,  and  nourished  the  foundlings  set  adrift  on  the 
river,  in  a  cave  at  the  western  angle  of  the  hill.  The  earliest 
history  of  the  Palatine  will  have  consisted  in  the  warlike  struggles 
for  the  survival  of  the  fittest  by  its  inhabitants,  the  Ramnes,  with 
the  tribes  (Titles  and  Luceres)  occupying  the  Capitoline  and  the 
Quirinal.  These  struggles  resulted  in  the  absorption  of  these, 
followed  by  that  of  Latium,  Etruria,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  known  world,  on  the  part  of  the  descendants 
of  Romulus,  who,  reflecting  on  their  irresistible  powers,  might 
reasonably  imagine  their  founder  to  have  owned  a  Divine  origin. 

*  The  historyof  the  Palatine  is  in  some  sort  the  history  of  the 
city  of  Rome.  The  settlement  with  its  sacred  inclosures  was  sur- 
rounded by  Romulus  with  walls,  he  having  caused  a  furrow  to  be 
traced  round  the  foot  of  the  hill  with  a  plough  drawn  by  a  bull 
and  a  heifer,  the  furrow  being  carefully  made  to  fall  inwards,  and 
the  heifer  yoked  to  the  near  side,  to  signify  that  strength  and 
courage  were  required  without,  obedience  and  fertility  within  the 
city.i  The  locality  thus  enclosed  was  reserved  for  the  temples 
of  the  gods  and  the  residence  of  the  ruling  class,  which  pre- 
dominated over  the  dependent  commons,  and  only  suffered  them 
to  crouch  for  security  under  the  walls.  The  Palatine  was  never 
occupied  by  the  plebs.  In  the  last  age  of  the  republic,  long  after 
the  removal  of  this  partition,  or  of  the  civil  distinction  between 
the  great  classes  of  the  state,  here  was  still  the  chosen  site  of  the 
mansions  of  the  highest  nobility.^ 

In  the  time  of  her  early  chiefs  the  city  of  Rome  was  represented 
by  the  Palatine  only.  It  was  divided  by  a  depression  into  two 
parts,  called  Cermalus  and  Palatium.  It  had  three  gates,  the 
Porta  Romanula  to  the  north,  and  the  Porta  Mugonia — so  called 
from  the  lowing  of  the  cattle — to  the  north-east,  towards  the  Velia 
or  ridge  connecting  it  with  the  Esquiline,  and  a  third  gate  at  the 
Scali  Caci  towards  the  Aventine. 

Augustus  was  born  on  the  Palatine,  where  the  Octavii  had  long 
owned  mansions,  and  most  of  his  life  was  spent  on  the  same  hill. 
After  he  became  emperor  he  was  presented  with  the  house  of 
Hortensius  Catiline  and  erected  a  palace.  On  its  destruction  by 
fire,  A.D.  3,  the  people  of  Rome  flatteringly  insisted  upon  rebuilding 
it.  This  was  the  first  of  '  the  palaces  of  the  Caesars,'  which  in  time 
overran  the  whole  hill,  and,  under  Nero,  two  of  the  neighbouring 
hills  besides,  and  whose  ruins  are  daily  being  disinterred  and 
identified.  After  his  death,  his  palace  and  its  vast  collections 
became  as  sacred  a  state  monument  as  the  '  Casa  Romuli,'  which 
likewise  was  carefully  preserved  (and  rethatched)  annually. ,  The 
other  palaces  followed  in  this  order  :  Domus  Tiberii,  extended  by 

1  The  boundary  thus  formed  was  called  the  pomoerium,  from  post  moerium, 
'beyond  the  wall.'  This  Pomoerium  was  repeatedly  increased  as  the  city 
grew. 

=  Merivale,  chap.  xl. 
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Caius  Caligula  and  converted  into  Ms  palace  (A.D.  37-41) ;  at  the 
eastern  angle,  Nero's  '  Golden  House '  ;  in  the  north-east  central 
line  (upon  a  number  of  earlier  hous^es)  Vespasian's  and  Domitian's 
public  Mansion-house,  called  the  Flavian  Palace.  This  adjoined 
the  original  house  of  Augustus,  eastward  of  which  Domitian  created 
the  huge  Stadium  for  foot-races.  Beyond  this  Severus  and  Cara- 
calla  constructed  the  mightiest  of  all  the  palaces,  and  the  last  (a.d. 
196-216).  Theodoric  (a.d.  500)  restored  much  that  had  suffered 
there  ;  and  even  in  663,  the  Emperor  of  the  East,  Constans,  was 
crowned  in  the  Flavian  Palace,  while  Pope  John  VII.  (a.d.  705) 
made  that  of  Caligula  his  head-quarters.  In  the  middle  ages  the 
Frangipani  and  Annibaldi  fortified  themselves  here. 

'  The  Palatine,  proud  Rome's  imperial  seat, 
(An  awful  pile)  stands  venerably  great  : 
Thither  the  klugrdoms  and  the  nations  come 
In  supplicating-  crowds  to  learn  their  doom  : 
To  Delphi  less  th'  inquiring  worlds  repair, 
Nor  does  a  g-reater  god  inhabit  there  : 
This  sure  the  pompous  mansion  was  design'd 
To  please  the  mighty  rulers  of  mankind  ; 
Inferior  temples  rise  on  either  hand, 
And  on  the  borders  of  the  palace  stand, 
While  o'er  the  rest  her  head  she  proudly  rears. 
And  lodg'd  amidst  her  g-uardian  g-ods  appears.' 

— Addiso)i's  Translation  of  Claudian. 

After  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  great  part  of  the 
Palatine  became  the  property  of  the  Farnese  family,  latterly  re- 
presented by  the  Neapolitan  Bourbons,  who  sold  the  '  Orti 
Farnesiani,'  in  1861,  to  the  Emperor  Napoleon  III.,  for  £10,000. 
It  is  curious  that  the  possession  of  '  the  palace  of  the  Caesars ' 
should  have  been  the  only  relic  of  his  empire  remaining  to  Napoleon 
during  his  exile  in  England,  when  he  sold  it  to  the  city  of  Rome. 
Until  1861  this  part  of  the  Palatine  was  a  vast  kitchen-garden, 
broken  here  and  there  by  picturesque  groups  of  ilex  trees  and 
fragments  of  mouldering  wall.  In  one  corner  was  a  casino  of  the 
Farnese  (still  standing),  designed  by  Raffaellino  da  Colle,  and 
adorned  in  fresco  by  some  of  his  pupils.  This,  and  all  the  later 
buildings  in  the  '  Orti,'  are  marked  with  the  Yaxne&e  fleur-de-lis,  and 
on  the  principal  staircase  of  the  garden  facing  the  Forum  is  some 
distemper  ornament  of  their  time. 

'  The  Farnese  Gardens  were,  if  not  unique,  certainly  a  very  rare  specimen  of 
a  cinquecento  Roman  villa  and  of  the  taste  wliich  prevailed  at  that  period  in 
laying:  out  pleasure  grounds,  in  which  very  little  work  was  left  to  nature  itself, 
and  nearly  everything  to  the  mason  and  plasterer.  Still  the  Farnese  gardens 
were  born  with  a  heavy  original  sin — that  of  concealing,  of  disfiguring,  ancl  of 
cutting  piecemeal  the  magnificent  ruins  of  the  imperial  palace.'— ii.  Lanciani, 
1882. 

In  visiting  the  Palaces  of  the  Caesars,  it  will  be  asked  how  it  is 
known  that  the  different  buildings  are  what  they  are  described  to  be. 
In  a  great  measure  this  has  been  ascertained  from  the  descrip- 
tions of  Tacitus,  Plutarch,  and  other  historians  ;  but  the  greatest 
assistance  of  all  has  been  obtained  from  the  '  Tristia '  of  Ovid,  who, 
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while  in  exile,  consoles  himself  by  recalling  the  different  buildings 
of  his  native  city,  which  he  mentions  in  describing  the  route  taken 
by  his  book,  which  he  had  persuaded  a  friend  to  convey  to  the 
imperial  library.  He  supposes  the  book  to  enter  the  Palatine  by 
the  Clivus  Victoriae,  and  then  he  follows  its  course,  remarking  the 
different  objects  it  passed  on  the  right  or  the  left.  Further  sources 
of  information  have  been  the  inscriptions  preserved,  and,  above  all, 
the  Imperial  and  mediaeval  '  Itineraries  '  of  the  city. 

After  the  palace  of  Augustus  was  built,  a  street  called  Vicus 
ApoUinis  led  to  the  palace  from  the  Clivus  Palatinus.  At  the 
entrance  an  arch  was  erected  bearing  a  chariot  drawn  by  four 
horses,  driven  by  Apollo  and  Diana,  a  masterpiece  of  Lysias.  Some 
remains  of  this  arch  existed  as  late  as  1575.  Near  to  the  Arch  of 
Titus,  a  paved  road  has  lately  been  laid  bare,  and  is  identified  as 
part  of  the  Clivus  Palatinus,  which  led  directly  from  the  Summa 
Sacrae  Viae  to  the  Palatine,  and  which  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  was 
made  to  communicate  also  with  the  Vicus  ApoUinis  above. 

Here,  owing  to  the  excavations,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  original 
hollow  between  the  two  divisions  of  the  hill.  On  our  left  is  the 
Palatium,  upon  which,  near  the  Porta  Mugonia,  the  Sabine  king, 
Ancus  Martins,  had  his  dwelling.  The  Porta  Mugonia  was  probably 
the  veterem  portam  Palatii  of  Livy  (i.  12)  through  which  the  Romans 
are  said  to  have  fled  when  repulsed  by  the  Sabines  of  the  Capitol. 
No  imperial  edition  of  this  gate  has  yet  been  discovered. 

Above  us,  on  its  lofty  platform,  is  the  Flavian  Palace,  built  in  the 
hollow  between  the  Palatium  and  Cermalus. 

Vespasian  and  Titus,  in  a.d.  70,  began  to  build  the  Palace,  by 
using  existing  buildings  as  support  for  their  own,  cutting  them 
down  and  filling  in  their  lower  chambers  with  concrete,  so  that 
they  became  solid  foundations.  The  ruins  which  we  visit  are  thus 
those  of  the  Flavian  Palace,  and  were  its  staterooms — Aedes  Pub- 
licae — though  from  one  of  its  halls  (Peristylium)  we  can  descend 
into  rooms  earlier  than  the  time  of  Augustus. 

The  palace  was  entered  by  a  superb  arcaded  portico.  Lofty  gilt- 
bronze  doors  opened  from  it  into  a  spacious  reception-hall,  flanked 
on  either  side  by  fluted  Corinthian  columns  of  violet-veined  Phry- 
gian marble,  now  vanished  (perhaps  to  San  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura), 
but  which  once  led  the  eye  to  a  richly  decorative  vaulting  having 
a  single  span.  Pavement  and  walls  were  lined  with  rare  marbles  ; 
and  at  the  further  end,  upon  a  dais,  stood  the  imperial  throne  in 
the  centre  of  the  apse.  From  the  niches  of  the  wall  recesses 
statues  looked  down  on  the  aristocratic  throng  in  varied  costumes, 
which  attended  the  Emperor's  reception. 

The  hall  opening  to  the  left  (east)  is  called  the  Lararium,  by 
those  who  believe  it  to  be  the  Chapel  of  the  Palace,  wherein  Helio- 
gabalus  once  gathered  together  the  most  sacred  emblems  of  Rome — 
the  Vestal  Palladium,  the  Acus,  or  mysterious  black  stone  of  Cybele, 
&c.  That  opening  to  the  right  has  been  identified  as  the  Basilica 
or  Imperial  Tribunal,  wherein  took  place  State-trials.  This  haU 
was  distributed  into  nave  and  aisles  (railed  off  with  canceUi),  an 
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apse  with  imperial  throne,  and  an  upper  gallery  reached  by  a  stair- 
case, and  by  a  second  and  larger  stair  at  the  opposite  (or  north)  end. 
This  hall,  dating  from  the  close  of  the  first  century,  exemplifies 
the  Basilica-design,  subsequently,  but  by  no  means  immediately,  or 
directly,  adopted  and  adapted  by  the  developed  Christian  Church, 
which  more  probably  utilised  small  chambers  of  similar  design  in 
the  well-to-do  houses  of  the  richer  converts,  also  called  Basilicae. 
The  decorations,  wherever  we  turn,  were  sumptuous,  if  somewhat 
monotonous,  bearing  in  mind  that  ostentation  with  the  Romans 
always  outran  feeling  for  beauty. 

'  The  appeals  froui  the  provinces  in  civil  causes  were  heard,  not  by  the 
emperor  luuiself,  but  by  his  delegates,  wlio  were  persons  of  consular  rank  ; 
Aiiynstus  had  appointed  one  such  doleyate  to  hear  appeals  from  each  province 
respectively.  But  criminal  appeals  appear  arencrally  to  have  been  heard  by 
the  emperor  in  person,  assisted  by  his  council  of  assessors.  Tiberius  and 
Claudius  had  usually  sat  for  this  purpose  in  the  Forum  ;  but  Xero,  after  the 
example  of  Augustus,  heard  these  causes  in  the  imperial  palace,  whose  ruins 
still  cro^^Ti  the  Palatine.  Here,  at  one  end  of  a  splendid  hall,»  lined  with  the 
precious  marbles  of  Eirypt  and  of  Libya,  we  must  imagine  Caesar  seated  in 
tlie  midst  of  his  assessors.  These  councillors,  twenty  in  number,  were  men 
<*f  the  liigliest  rank  and  greatest  influence.  Auiony  them  were  the  two  consuls 
and  selected  representatives  of  each  of  the  other  great  magistracies  of  Rome. 
The  remainder  consisted  of  senators  chosen  by  lot.  Over  this  distinguished 
bench  of  judges  presided  the  representative  of  the  most  powerful  monarchy 
which  has  ever  existed — tlie  absolute  ruler  of  the  whole  civilised  world. 

'  Before  tlie  tribunal  of  the  blood-stained  adulterer  Xero,  Paul  was  brought 
in  fetters,  under  the  custody  of  his  military  guard.  The  ])rosecut()rs  and 
their  witnesses  were  c:illed  forward  to  support  their  accusation  :  for, 
although  the  suljject-matter  for  decision  was  contained  in  the  written 
depositions  forwarded  from  Judaea  by  Festus,  yet  the  Koman  law  required 
the  personal  presence  of  the  accusers  and  the  witnesses,  whenever  it  could 
be  o])tained.  We  already  know  the  charges  brought  against  the  Apostle. 
He  was  accused  of  disturbing  the  Jews  in  the  exercise  of  their  worship, 
which  was  secured  to  them  by  law  ;  of  desecrating  their  Temple  ;  and,  above 
all,  of  vi(datin<2-  the  jjublic  i)eace  of  the  empire  b\-  perpetual  agitation,  as 
the  ringleader  of  a  new  and  factious  sect.  This  diarge  was  the  most  serious 
in  the  view  of  a  Roman  statesman  ;  for  the  crime  alleged  amounted  to 
mnjestas,  or  treason  a<>'aiust  the  commonwealth,  and  was  punishable  with 
death. 

'These  accusations  were  supported  l)y  the  emissaries  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and 
prol)ably  by  the  testimony  of  witnesses  from  Judaea,  Ephesus,  Corinth,  and 
the  other  scenes  of  Paul's  activity.  .  .  .  AVhen  the  parties  on  l>oth  sides  had 
been  heard,  and  the  witnesses  all  examined,  the  judgment  of  tlie  conrt  was 
taken.  Each  of  the  assessors  gave  his  opinion  in  writing:  to  the  emperor, 
who  never  discussed  the  judgment  with  his  assessors,  as  had  been  the  practice 
of  better  emperoi"s,  but  after  reading  their  opinion,  g'ave  sentence  according' 
to  his  own  pleasure,  without  reference  to  tlie  judunient  of  the  majority.  On 
this  occasion  it  might  have  been  expected  that  he  would  have  pronounced 
the  condenmation  of  the  accused,  for  the  iutluence  of  Popi)aea  had  now 
reached  its  culminating  point,  and  she  was  a  Jewisli  proselyte.  We  can 
scarcely  doubt  that  the  emissaries  from  Palestine  would  have  demandetl  her 
aid  for  the  destruction  of  a  traitor  to  the  Jewish  f.iith  ;  nor  would  any 
scruples  have  prevented  her  listening  to  their  re(iuest,  backed  as  it  probably 
was,  according  to  Roman  usage,  by  a   bribe.    However  this  may  be,  the 

*  Dion  Cassius  mentions  that  the  ceilint'i's  of  Halls  of  Justice  in  the 
Palatine  were  painted  by  Sevenis  to  rejjresent  the  starry  sky.  The  ancient 
Roman  jiractice  was  for  the  magistrate  to  sit  under  tlie  open  sky,  which 
proljubly  suggested  this  kind  of  ceiling. 
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trial  resulted  in  the  acquittal  of  S.  Paul.  He  was  pronouucetl  guiltless  of 
the  charges  brought  against  him,  his  fetters  were  struck  off,  and  he  was 
liberated  from  his  long  captivity.'— Conj/fteare  and  Howson. 

We  next  enter  the  Peristyle,  a  magnificent  court  open  to  the  sky, 
once  surrounded  with  arcades  adorned  with  statues,  where  we 
may  imagine  that  the  Empresses  amused  themselves  not  always 
with  only  birds  and  flowers  !  Suetonius  describes  the  tyrant  Domi- 
tian  as  walking  in  the  colonnades  of  this  court  (called  Sicilia), 
thinking  himself  secure  from  danger,  the  walls  of  marble  being 
so  highly  polished,  that  he  could  see  reflected  in  them  any  one 
api^roaching  from  behind.  The  decorations  were  of  porta  santa 
and  marmor  Numidicum.  Hence,  by  a  narrow  staircase,  we  can 
descend  into  rooms  of  earlier  houses.  When  first  discovered  in 
172G,  the  first  room  was  discovered  with  exquisite  arabesques  on  a 
gold  ground.  An  original  window  remains,  and  it  will  be  recol- 
lected, on  looking  at  it,  that  when  this  was  built  it  was  not 
subterranean,  but  merely  in  the  depression  of  the  hill  afterwards 
filled  up. 

We  now  reach  the  Triclinium  or  State  dining-hall,  gorgeously 
decorated  with  a  dado  of  giallo,  and  called  Coenatio  Jovis.  The 
apse  has  a  beautiful  opus  sectUe,  pavemeut  (lately  re-set).  Tacitus 
describes  a  scene  in  an  imperial  triclinium,  in  which  the  Emperor 
Tiberius  is  represented  as  reclining  at  dinner,  having  on  one  side 
his  aged  mother,  the  Empress  Livia,  and  on  the  other  his  niece 
Agrippina,  widow  of  Germanicus  and  grand-daughter  of  Augustus.^ 
Here,  in  like  manner,  may  have  often  sat  Hadrian,  Antoninus  and 
Faustina,  and  Aurelius.  In  this  hall  the  excellent  Pertinax,  who 
had  spent  his  short  reign  of  three  months  in  trving  to  reform  the 
State,  resuscitate  the  finances,  and  to  heal,  as  far  as  possible,  '  the 
wounds  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  tyranny,'  received  news  that  the 
guard,  impatient  of  his  wise  retrenchments,  had  risen  against  him, 
and  going  forth  to  meet  his  assassins,  he  fell,  covered  with  wounds, 
in  front  of  the  palace,  a.d.  194. 

Vitruvius  says  that  every  well-arranged  Roman  house  has  a 
dining-room  opening  into  a  nymphaeum  ;  and  accordingly  here, 
on  the  right,  is  a  Nymphaeum,  with  a  beautiful  ovoidal  fountain 
surrounded  by  miniature  niches,  once  filled  with  statuettes.  The 
pavement  of  this  room  was  of  oriental  alabaster,  of  which  frag- 
ments remain.  Large  windows  opened  from  the  Nymphaeum  to 
the  Triclinium,  that  the  banqueters  might  be  lulled  by  the  splash 
of  the  fountain  and  cooled  air.  In  the  water  lived  beautiful 
aquatic  plants,  often  the  fragrant  pink  and  white  lotus-lilies 
{neluviba)  of  Egypt. 

The  magnificence  of  the  Palace  of  Domitian  (Imp.  a.d.  81-96)  is 
extolled  in  the  inflated  verses  of  Statins,  who  describes  the  imperial 
dwelling  as  exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  abode  of  Jupiter — as  losing 
itself  amongst  the  stars  by  its  height,  and  rising  [fbove  the  clouds, 
into  the  full  splendour  of  the  sunshine  !     Such  was  the  extravagance 

'  Ann.  iv.  54. 
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displayed  by  Domitian  in  these  buildings,  that  Plutarch  compares 
him  to  Midas,  who  wished  everything  to  be  made  of  gold.  This 
probably  was  the  scene  of  many  of  the  vagaries  of  that  cruel  and 
superstitious  tyrant. 

'  "  Haviuti'  once  made  a  great  feast  for  the  citizens,  he  proposed,"  says 
Dion,  '"  to  follow  it  iip  with  an  eutertainnient  to  a  select  number  of  the 
hio-hest  nobility.  He  titted  up  an  apartment  all  in  black.  The  ceilini^  was 
black,  the  walls  were  black,  the  pavement  was  black,  and  upon  it  were  ranged 
rows  of  bare  stone  seats,  black  also.  The  guests  were  introduced  at  niyht 
without  their  attendants,  and  eacli  might  see  at  the  head  of  his  couch  a 
column  placed,  like  a  tombstone,  on  which  his  own  name  was  graven,  with 
the  cresset  lamp  above,  such  as  is  sus})euded  in  the  tombs.  Presenth-  there 
entered  a  troop  of  naked  bovs,  blackened,  who  danced  around  with  horrid 
movements,  and  then  stood  still  before  them,  offering  them  the  fragments  of 
fooil  which  are  commonly  presented  to  the  dead.  The  guests  were  paralysed 
with  terror,  expecting  at  every  moment  to  be  put  to  death  ;  aud  the  more, 
as  the  others  maintained  a  deep  silence,  as  though  they  were  dead  them- 
selves, and  Domitian  spake  of  thiuiis  pertaining  to  the  state  of  the  departed 
onlv."  But  this  funeral  feast  was  not  destined  to  end  tragically.  Caesar 
happened  to  be  in  a  sportive  mood,  and  when  he  had  sufficiently  enjoyed 
his  jest,  and  had  sent  his  visitors  home  expecting  worse  to  follow,  he  bade 
each  to  be  presented  with  the  silver  cup  aud  platter  on  which  his  dismal 
supper  had  been  served,  and  with  the  slave,  now  neatly  washed  and  ap- 
parelled, who  had  waited  upon  him.  Such,  said  the  populace,  was  the  way 
iu  which  it  pleased  the  emperor  to  solemnise  the  funeral  banquet  of  the 
victims  of  his  defeats  iu  Dacia,  aud  of  his  persecutions  in  the  city.'— Menvale, 
ch.  Ixil. 

It  was  in  this  -palace  that,  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  the 
murder  of  Domitian  took  place. 

'  Of  the  three  great  deities,  the  august  assessors  iu  the  Capitol,  Minerva 
was  regarded  by  Domitian  as  his  special  patroness.  Her  image  stood  by 
his  bedside  ;  his  customary  oath  was  by  her  divinity.  But  now  a  dream 
apprised  him  that  the  guardian  of  his  person  was  disarmed  by  the  guardian 
of  the  empire,  aud  that  Jupiter  had  forbidden  his  daughter  to  protect  her 
1-ivourite  any  longer.  Scared  l)y  these  horrors,  he  lost  all  self-control,  and 
petulantly  cried,  and  the  cry  was  itself  a  portent  :  "  Now  strike  Jove  wliom 
he  will !  "  From  supernatural  terrors,  he  reverted  again  and  again  to  earthly 
fears  aiid  suspicions.  Henceforward  the  tyrant  allowed  none  to  be  admitted 
to  his  presence  without  being  previously  searched;  and  he  caused  the  ends 
of  the  corridor  in  which  he  took  exercise  to  be  lined  with  polished  marble,  to 
reflect  the  image  of  any  one  behind  him  ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  inquired 
anxiously  into  the  horoscope  of  every  chief  whom  he  might  fear  as  a  possible 
rival  or  successor.  .  . ,  ^  •      i  ♦ 

'  The  victim  of  superstition  had  long  since,  it  was  said,  ascertained  too 
surelv  the  year,  the  dav,  the  hour  which  should  prove  fatal  to  him.  lie 
had  iearnt  too  that  he  was  to  die  by  the  sword.  .  .  .  The  omens  were  now 
closino^  about  the  victim,  and  his  terrors  became  more  importuuate  and 
overwhelming-.  "Something,"  he  exclaimed,  "is  about  to  happen,  which 
men  shall  talk  of  all  the  world  over."  Drawing  a  drop  of  blood  from  a 
Dimple  on  his  forehead,  "  May  this  be  all,"  he  added.  His  attendants  to 
reassure  him,  declared  that  the  liour  had  passed.  Embracum-  the  Hatter- 
in<>-  tile  with  alacrity,  and  rushing  at  once  to  the  extreme  of  conhilence,  ho 
announced  that  the  danuer  was  over,  aud  that  he  would  bathe  and  (Iress  for 
the  evenin"-  repast.  But  the  daiiuer  was  just  then  ripenimr  within  the 
wills  of  the  palace.  Tlie  mysteries  there  enacte.l,  few,  indeed,  could  i)ene- 
tr'itc  and  the  account  of  Dfomiti:in's  fall  has  been  coloured  by  invention 
and  fancy  The  story  that  a  child,  whom  he  sulTered  to  attend  in  his  pri- 
'vat(>  chamber,  f(mnd 'by  chance  the  ta))lets  which  he  had  placed  under  his 
i)illow  and  that  the  empress,  on  inspecting  them,  and  linding  herselt,  with 
his  most  familiar  servants,  designated  for  execution,  contrived  a  plot  lor 
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his  assassination,  is  one  so  often  repeated  as  to  cause  great  suspicion.  But 
neither  can  we  accept  the  version  of  Philostratus,  who  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  the  murder  of  Domitian  was  the  deed  of  a  single  traitor,  a 
freedman  of  Clemens,  named  Stephanus,  who,  indionant  at  his  patron's 
death,  and  urged  to  fury  by  the  sentence  on  his  patron's  wife,  Domitilla, 
rushed  alone  into  the  tyrant's  chamber,  diverted  his  attention  with  a 
fi'ivolous  pretext,  and  smote  him  with  the  sword  he  bore  concealed  in  his 
sleeve.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  design,  however  it  originated,  was  com- 
mon to  several  of  the  household,  and  that  means  were  taken  among-  them 
to  disarm  the  victim  and  baffle  his  cries  for  assistance.  Stephanus,  who 
is  said  to  have  excelled  in  personal  strength,  may  have  been  employed  to 
deal  the  blow  ;  for  not  more,  perhaps,  than  one  attendant  would  i)e  ad- 
mitted at  once  into  the  presence.  Struck  in  the  g^roin,  bxit  not  mortally, 
Domitian  snatched  at  his  own  weapon,  but  found  the  sword  removed 
from  its  scabbai'd.  He  then  clutched  the  assassin's  dagger,  cutting'  his 
own  fingers  to  the  bone  ;  then  desperately  thrust  the  bloody  talons  into 
the  eyes  of  his  assailant,  and  beat  his  head  with  a  golden  goblet,  shrieking- 
all  the  time  for  help.  Thereupon,  in  rushed  Parthenius,  3Iaxlmus,  and 
others,  and  despatched  him  as  he  lay  writhing-  on  the  pavement.' — Merivale, 
ch.  Ixii. 

'  Gibbon  has  described  the  hopeless  condition  of  one  who  should  attempt 
to  fly  fi'om  the  -vNTath  of  the  almost  omnipresent  imperator.  But  this  dire 
impossibility  of  escape  was  in  the  end  dreadfully  retaliated  upon  that  im- 
perator :  persecutors  and  traitors  were  found  everywhere  ;  and  the  vindic- 
tive or  the  ambitious  subject  found  himself  as  omnipresent  as  the  jealous 
or  olTended  emperor.  There  was  no  escape  open,  says  Gibbon,  from  Caesar  ; 
true  ;  but  neither  was  tliere  any  escape  for  Caesar.  The  crown  of  the 
Caesars  was  therefore  a  crown  of  thorns  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted,  tliat 
never  in  this  world  have  rank  and  power  been  purchased  at  so  awful  a 
cost  of  tranquillity  aud  peace  of  mind.  The  steps  of  Caesar's  throne  were 
absolutely  saturated  with  the  blood  of  those  who  had  possessed  it :  and  so 
inexorable  was  the  murderous  fate  which  overhuftg-  that  g-loomy  existence, 
that  at  length  it  demanded  the  spirit  of  martyrdom  in  him  who  ventured 
to  ascend  it,' — De  Quincey,  '  The  Caesars.' 

We  now  reach  buildings  which  closed  the  palace  on  the  south- 
west. Some  Corinthian  cipollino  pillars  have  been  re-erected 
where  they  were  found.  The  remains  here  appear  to  be  additions 
of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  Hence  we  can  look  down  upon  some 
further  substructures  of  republican  times,  formed  of  huge  tufa 
blocks,  which  have  been  buried  under  the  artificial  platform  of 
Domitian. 

Passing  a  space  of  ground,  called,  without  much  authority, 
Bihlioteca,  we  reach  a  small  Theatre  on  the  edge  of  the  hill. 
Hence  we  may  look  down  over  the  valley  (Vallis  Murcia)  between 
the  Palatine  and  Aventine,  where  the  rape  of  the  Sabines  took 
place,  and  on  the  site  of  the  vast  Circus  Maximus. 

On  our  right  is  (restored)  the  terraced  staircase  leading  to  the 
platform  once  occupied  by  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Propugnator, 
On  the  steps  is  a  pedestal,  which,  however,  does  not  belong 
thereto,  with  an  inscription  stating  that  it  was  erected  by  '  Cn. 
Doraitius  M.  F.  Calvinus,  Pontifex ' — who  was  a  general  under 
Julius  Caesar  at  Pharsalia,  and  consul  53  B,c.  and  40  B.C.  Beneath 
the  temple  are  extensive  subterranean  chambers  used  as  cisterns 
for  storing  water,  but  which  were  originally  quarries. 

We  may  now  make  westward,  and  within  a  few  steps  find  a  broad 
flight  of  steps  cut  in  the  tufa  rock,  which  descend  to  the  valley. 
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and  are  identifiable  with  the  Scalae  Caci  of  Solinus.^  A  little  rect- 
augular  chamber  on  the  tufa  wall  which  flanks  the  top  of  the  stairs 
was  probably  a  republican  cistern  for  lustral  water  (?). 

Close  to  this  stood  the  wild  cornel  or  cherry  tree,  supposed  to 
have  grown  from  the  spear  Ronmlus  hurled  from  the  Aventine, 
surrounded  by  a  stone  fence.  Oracles  were  supposed  to  be  whis- 
pered from  it,  as  from  the  oak  groves  of  the  ancient  Israelites. 
When  the  stair  was  widened  by  Caligula,  he  interfered  with  the 
roots  of  the  cornel  tree,  and  it  died.  He  altered  the  steps  that 
he  might  more  easily  reach  his  favourite  jockeys  in  the  Circus 
Maximus.  This  staircase  formed  the  escape  to  the  Aventine  used 
by  Caius  Gracchus.  Vitellius  also  fled  by  this  way  when  the  city 
was  taken  by  the  generals  of  Vespasian  in  December  a.d.  G9.  Near 
the  stairs  fragments  of  early  black  pottery  may  be  found.  On  the 
right  of  the  descent,  nearly  at  the  top,  are  remains  of  a  drain,  a 
stone  channel,  with  tufa  slabs  to  cover  it.  A  republican  street, 
with  shops,  ran  here. 

A  gutter  surrounds  the  quadrangular  foundations  of  a  tufo  build- 
ing a  little  above  this,  which  was  possibly  one  of  the  Chapels  of 
the  Argei,  of  which  there  were  twenty-four  in  Rome.  Hither,  on 
May  15,  came  a  procession,  with  pontifices  and  augurs,  and  to  the 
Vestal  virgins  were  given  twenty-four  puppets  made  of  reeds  (arf/ei), 
which  they  presently  threw  into  the  Tiber,  from  the  Pons  Sublicius, 
originally,  perhaps,  as  an  offering  of  propitiation  to  the  River-god, 
for  the  bridge  which  had  been  built  over  it.  Dionysius  says  that 
the  custom,  continued  until  his  time,  was  instituted  by  Hercules  to 
satisfy  the  scruples  of  the  people  when  he  abolished  the  human 
sacrifices  to  Saturn.  Doubtless  the  lower  classes  regarded  them  as 
substitutes  for  men. 

Cicero  mentions  Baths  at  this  corner  of  the  hill,  and  also  that 
Sextus  Roscius  was  murdered  by  his  relatives  here,  whilst  return- 
ing from  them.  This  was  the  father  (?)  of  the  dandy  Quintus 
Roscius,  who  used  to  follow  Hortensius  as  he  walked,  that  he  might 
observe  the  graceful  way  in  which  he  folded  his  toga  :  his  nephew 
was  a  friend  of  Cicero. 

The  consul  Messala  wished  to  build  a  theatre  at  this  spot  for 
scenic  representations  in  honour  of  the  worship  of  Cybele,  whose 
temple  was  close  by,  but  his  intention  was  frustrated  by  the  senate 
for  fear  he  might  interfere  with  the  sacred  Lupercal. 

Beyond  this,  as  far  as  the  angle  (west)  of  the  hill,  we  find  remains 
of  houses  and  baths  belonging  to  early  imperial  times. 

House  of  Romulus,  and  the  Sacred  Fig- Tree. ^ 

'The  old  lioinan  le<>end  ran  as  follows:  Procas,  kiu<r  of  Alba,  left  two 
ROUS.  Nuinitor,  the  elder,  bein.i>"  weak  and  spiritless,  suffered  Aniulius 
to  wrest  the  government  from  hiui,  and  reduce  him  to  his  lather's  jiri- 
vate  estates.  In  the  enjoyment  of  these  he  lived  rich,  and,  as  lie  desin'd 
nothiuu:  more,  secm-e  ;   hut  the  usurper  dreaded  the  claims  tliat  uiiyht  be 

1  i,  18. 

*  The  fig-tree  was  always  svcred,  :ind  is  so  still  in  India  and  South 
America. 
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set  up  by  heirs  of  a  different  character.  He  had  Numitor's  sou  murdered, 
and  appointed  his  daui>hter,  Silvia,  one  of  the  Vestal  viroius. 

'  Amulius  had  no  children,  or  at  least  ouly  one  daughter  :  so  that  the 
race  of  Anchises  and  Aphrodite  seemed  on  the  point  of  expiring,  when 
the  love  of  a  god  prolong-ed  it,  in  spite  of  the  ordinances  of  man,  and 
gave  it  a  lustre  worthy  of  its  origin.  Silvia  had  gone  into  tlie  sacred  grove 
to  draw  water  from  the  spring  for  the  service  of  the  temple.  The  sun 
quenched  its  rays  :  the  sight  of  a  wolf  made  her  fly  into  a  cave  :  there 
Mars  overpowered  the  timid  virgin,  and  tlien  consoled  her  witli  tlie  promise 
of  noble  children,  as  Poseidon  "consoled  Tyro,  the  daughter  of  Salmoneus. 
But  he  did  not  protect  her  from  the  tyrant,  nor  could  the  ])rotestations  of 
her  innocence  save  her.  Vesta  herself  seemed  to  demand  the  condemnation 
of  tlie  unfortunate  priestess  ;  for  at  tlie  moment  when  she  was  delivered  of 
twins,  the  image  of  the  goddess  hid  its  eyes,  her  altar  tremlded,  and  her  Are 
died  away.  Amulius  ordered  that  the  mother  and  her  babes  should  be 
drowned  in  the  river.  In  the  Anio  Silvia  exchanged  her  earthly  life  for 
that  of  a  goddess.  Tlie  river  carried  the  bole  or  cradle,  in  which  the  children 
were  lying,  into  the  Tiber,  which  had  overflowed  its  banks  far  and  wide, 
even  to  the  foot  of  the  woody  hills.  At  the  root  of  a  wild  fig-tree,  the  Finis 
ruminalis,  which  was  preserved  and  held  sacred  for  many  centuries,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Palatine,  the  cradle  overturned.  A  she- wolf  came  to  drink  of 
the  stream  :  she  heard  the  whimpering  of  tlie  children,  carried  them  into  her 
deu  hard  by,  made  a  bed  for  them,  licked  and  suckled  them.^  "When  they 
wanted  other  food  tlian  milk,  a  woodpecker,  a  bird  sacred  to  Mars,  brought 
it  to  them.  Other  birds  consecrated  to  ausuries  hovered  over  them,  to  drive 
away  insects.  This  marvellous  spectacle  was  seen  by  Faustulus,  the  sliepherd 
of  the  royal  flocks.  The  she-wolf  drew  back,  and  gave  up  the  children  to 
human  nature.  Aeca  Larentia,  his  wife,  became  their  foster-mother.  They 
grew  up,  along  with  her  twelve  sons,  on  the  Palatine  hill,  in  straw  huts  which 
they  built  for  themselves  :  tliat  of  Romulus  was  preserved  by  continual 
repairs,  as  a  sacretl  relic,  down  to  the  time  of  S"ei"o.  They  were  the 
stoutest  of  the  shepherd  lads,  fought  bravely  against  wild  beasts  and  rolibers, 
maintaining  their  right  against  every  one  by  their  might,  and  turning  might 
into  right.  Their  booty  they  shared  with  their  comrades.  The  followers  of 
Romulus  were  called  Quinctilii,  those  of  Remus  Fabii :  the  seeds  of  discord 
were  soon  .sown  amongst  them.  Their  wantonness  engaged  them  in  disputes 
with  the  shepherds  of  the  wealthy  Numitor,  who  fed  their  flocks  on  Mount 
Aventiue  :  so  that  here,  as  in  the  story  of  Evander  and  Cacus,  we  find  the 
quarrel  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventiue  in  the  tales  of  the  remotest 
times.  Remus  was  taken  by  the  stratagem  of  these  shepherds,  and  dragged 
to  Alba  as  a  robber.  A  secret  foreboding,  the  remembrance  of  his  grandsons, 
awakened  by  the  story  of  the  two  brothers,  kept  Numitor  from  pronouncing 
a  hasty  sentence.  The  culprits'  foster-father  hastened  with  Romulus  to  the 
city,  and  told  the  old  man  and  the  youths  of  their  kindred.  They  resolved 
to  avenge  their  own  wrong  and  that  of  their  house.  "With  their  faithful 
comrades,  whom  the  dangers  of  Remus  had  brought  to  the  city,  they  slew 
the  king,  and  the  people  of  Alba  again  became  subject  to  Numitor. 

'  But  love  for  the  home  which  fate  had  assigned  them  drew  the  youths  back 
to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  to  found  a  city  there,  and  the  shepherds,  their  old 
companions,  were  their  first  citizens.  .  .  ,  This  is  the  old  tale,  as  it  was 
written  by  Fabius,  and  sung  in  ancient  lays  down  to  the  time  of  Diouysius.* 
— Niehuhr's  '  History  of  Rome.' 

In  the  cliff  of  the  Palatine,  below,  for  many  centuries,  flourished 
the  fig-tree  {Picus  ruminalis),  beneath  which  anciently  was  shown 
the  Lupercal  grotto,  sacred  from  the  earliest  times  to  Lupercus  (?), 
perhaps  a  divinity  who  multiplied  flocks.  The  wolf  may  have  been 
the  '  Totem '  of  the  Albau  tribesmen. 

1  Tliere  is  nothing  impossible  in  this  story.  Well-authenticated  instances 
were  collected  by  Major  Sleeman,  in  India,  of  boys  carried  off  by  wolves  and 
nurtured  by  them. 

O 
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♦  Hinc  Incum  inofenteui,  quern  Romulus  acer  Asylum 
Ketulit,  et  srelida  inonstrat  sub  rupe  Lupercal, 
Parrhasio  dictum  Fanos  de  more  Lycaei.* 

—  Virgil,  Aen.  viii.  342. 

When  M.  Furius  Camillus,  390  B.C.,  after  the  sack  of  Rome  bv 
the  Gauls,  appealed  to  the  despairing  Senate  in  an  impassioned 
speech  not  to  desert  the  sacred  ancestral  spots  of  Rome,  there  was 
especiall)'^  mentioned — '  casa  ilia  conditoris  nostrl.'  In  the  hut,  which 
was  thatched  with  reeds,  were  preserved  several  objects  venerated 
as  relics  of  Romulus. 

About  the  summit  of  the  Scalae  Caci  lie  so  many  remains  of 
very  early  structures  of  various  sizes  (now  rapidly  disintegrating 
through  exposure),  that  we  may  safely  conjecture  this  part  of  the 
Cermalus  to  have  contained  the  Argean  Chapel,^  the  Augnratorium, 
the  Casa  Romuli,  and  perhaps  the  Schola  Saliorum — all  of  them 
small  buildings  intimately  related  to  the  early  history,  ritual  and 
political,  of  the  Palatine  people.  But  all  absolute  identification 
continues  to  be  as  much  out  of  the  question  to-day  as  when  they 
were  laid  bare.  From  them,  however,  may  be  made  interesting 
studies  of  local  materials  and  methods  of  construction.  Perhaps 
earlier  than  any  of  these,  nevertheless,  is  the  now  open  '  tholus ' 
situated  nearer  to  the  house  of  Germanicus,  found  in  1896,  having 
a  battering  dome  coated  with  two  layers  of  fine  white  stucco,  and 
measuring  2  m.  SO  c.  in  diameter.  This  structure,  which  has  been 
originally  a  sacred  store,  similar  to  the  sacrarium  of  Ops  (found  in 
1899  in  the  Regia),  has  evidently  been  deliberately  bisected  and  so 
spoiled  in  order  to  lay  the  lower  courses  of  the  wall  of  another 
sacred  early  building.  There  may  be  noticed  at  the  sides  (external) 
remains  of  the  peculiar  chocolate-coloured  clay  brought  from  the 
lava-quarries  of  the  Via  Appia,  which  seems  to  have  been  poured 
around  these  '  tholi '  in  order  to  preclude  any  percolation  from  out- 
side entering  them. 

Turning  westward  toward  the  terrace  which  overhangs  Vela- 
brum,  we  reach  a  long  rectangular  block  of  concrete,  crowned  with 
ilex  trees,  supposed  to  be  the  podium  of  the  most  famous  of  the 
Temples  of  Cybele — acdcs  Magnae  Dcnm  niatris.  The  temple  was 
identified  (?)  from  the  female  figure  found  near  it  in  1872.  Thirteen 
years  before  it  was  built,  the  *  Black  Stone,'  the  form  under  which 
the  '  Idaean  Mother'  was  originally  worshipped,  had  been  brought 
from  Pessinus  in  Phrygia,  the  land  of  Aeneas,  because,  according 
to  the  Sibylline  books,  the  invader  Hannibal  could  only  be  over- 
come by  its  being  transported  to  Rome.  It  was  given  up  to  the 
Romans  by  their  ally  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio — accounted  the  worthiest  and  most  virtuous  of  the  Romans 
— was  sent  to  receive  it.  As  the  vessel  bearing  the  holy  stone 
came  up  the  Tiber,  it  grounded  at  the  foot  of  the  Aveutine,  when 
the  aruspices  declared  that  only  chaste  hands  would  be  able  to 
move  it.     Then  the  Vestal  Claudia  drew  the  vessel  up  the  river 

'  Tli(!r(>  were  twi'Uty-four  Arircin  ch!i])ols  in  rlie  Scrviau  city:  '  Loca 
bacris  facicndis,  quae  Ars^eos  Pontitices  vocaut.'— Liv.  i.  24. 
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by  a  rope  (204  B.C.).     Hannibal  departed  from  Italy  in  the  fol- 
lowing year ! 

In  her  temple,  which  is  believed  to  have  been  round  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  cupola,  Cybele  was  represented  by  a  statue  with  its 
front  to  the  east,  and  the  stone,  which  ended  in  a  point  so  sharp 
that  Servius  calls  it  acus  Matris  Deum,  occupied  the  place  of  the 
head.  The  relic  was  stolen  by  Heliogabalus  and  placed  in  his 
private  museum.  It  was  perhaps  found  (as  described  by  Mgr. 
Francesco  Bianchini)  in  1730,  and  then  lost ;  but  this  ascription  is 
extremely  doubtful.  The  temple  was  adorned  with  a  painting  of 
Corybantes,  and  plays  were  acted  in  front  of  it.^ 

'  Flecte  vias  qua  madidi  siiiit  tecta  Lyaei, 
Et  Cybeles  picto  stat  Corybaute  tholus,' 

—Martial,  Ep.  i.  70,  9. 

The  cult  of  this  goddess  was  quite  peculiar,  and  her  priests  were 
called  '  Galli,'  amongst  whom  no  Roman  could  take  office,  although 
the  chief  or  Archigallus  was  always  a  Roman.  Her  festival  was 
called  Megalesia,  and  it  was  held  on  April  10. 

After  its  second  destruction  by  fire,  this  temple  was  entirely 
rebuilt  by  Augustus  in  a.d.  2,  a  fact  rather  unfriendly  to  the 
attribution  of  these  remains.  Claudius  Gothicus  was  crowned  in  it 
A.D.  268. 

On  this  side  of  the  hill  fronting  the  Capitoline  rose  the  Palace 
of  Tiberius,^  in  which  the  emperor  resided  during  the  earlier  part 
of  his  reign,  when  he  was  under  the  influence  of  his  aged  and 
imperious  mother,  Livia.  Here  he  had  to  mourn  for  Drusus,  his 
only  son,  who  fell  a  victim  (a.d.  23)  to  poison,  administered  to 
him  by  his  wife  Livilla  and  her  lover,  the  favourite  minister 
Sejanus.  Here  also,  in  a.d.  29,  died  Livia,  widow  of  Augustus,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-six,  '  a  memorable  example  of  successful  artifice, 
having  attained  in  succession,  by  craft  if  not  by  crime,  every  object 
she  could  desire  in  the  career  of  female  ambition.'^  It  was  from 
the  windows  of  the  Domus  Tiberiana  that  Tacitus  describes  Vitel- 
lius  as  watching  the  burning  of  the  Capitoline  Temple  of  Jupiter, 
and  the  fight  between  his  adherents  and  the  partisans  of  Vespasian. 
In  its  libraries  Marcus  Aurelius  studied.  It  perished  in  the  fire  of 
a.d.  192. 

The  row  of  cells  remaining  beneath  the  upper  terrace  to  which 
we  ascend  in  the  palace  of  Tiberius  are  probably  (but  not  origin- 
ally) guardrooms.  In  the  fourth  arch  is,  or  was,  a  curious  graffito 
of  a  ship. 

Except  for  these  soldiers'  quarters,  the  Domus  Tiberiana  remains 
nnexcavated,  and  its  site  is  covered  with  gardens.  If  we  continue 
along  our  terraced  garden  toward  the  Forum,  or  north-east,  we 
shall  insensibly  be  upon  the  site  of  the  ground-floor  of  that  vast 
extension  of  the  house  of  Tiberius  which  Caligula  made  after 
A.D.  37.     But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  turn  back  after  having 

^  Dver's  Hist,  of  the  City  of  Rome. 
2  Tacitus,  Hist.  i.  77 ;  Suet.  Vitell.  15.  a  Merivale,  ch.  xlv. 
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realised  our  splendid  point  of  vantage,  and  descend  the  flight  of 
steps  by  the  before-named  cells,  or  guardroonjs,  we  shall  find 
ourselves  threading  eastward  a  little  paved  street  or  Vicus  (Ger- 
manic! ?)  which  will  immediately  bring  us  to  an  inclined  passage, 
or  vestibule,  on  our  right,  having  an  arched  vault  and  stucco  walls 
painted  in  panels.  This  takes  us,  with  a  sharp  turn  to  left,  directly 
down  a  paven  passage  into  the  atrium  of  the  House  of  Grermanicus, 
or  his  father,  Drusus,  a  modest  yet  extensive  dwelling  of  the 
Augustan  age,  discovered  in  1869.  Its  form  has,  as  usual,  been 
rectangular,  and  while  on  the  south  side  it  was  skirted  by  a  street 
leading  to  the  central  region  of  the  hill,  it  opened,  as  we  have  seen, 
on  to  a  covered  and  probably  strictly  private  way,  or  crypto-porticus. 
The  atrium,  with  its  simple  early  mosaic  pavement,  opens  on  our 
right  into  a  vaulted  chamber  painted  with  red  panels  varied  with 
birds,  fruit,  and  animals.  Over  the  door  appears  a  glass  bowl 
containing  fruit,  whence  the  room  has  been  named  the  Triclinium, 
or  dining-room.  Near  its  entrance  a  narrow  stairway  conducts  to 
the  upper  storey  and  rearwards.  The  atrium  itself  opens  into 
Tablinum  and  Aiae  (left  and  right).  That  on  the  right  is  painted 
with  an  interesting  frieze  containing  landscapes  with  figures  and 
camels.     Beneath  are  bold  festoons  of  fruit  and  flowers. 

The  Tablinum,  or  central  hall,  has  been  painted  with  more 
important  frescoes,  of  which  that  on  the  right  wall  is  the  best 
preserved.  The  subject  represents  lo,  the  nymph,  of  whom  Juno 
was  jealous,  guarded  by  Argus.  Mercury  advances  to  release  her. 
That  on  the  east  wall  (quite  ruined)  exhibited  Polyphemus  following 
into  the  waves  Galatea,  who  was  escaping  from  his  attentions  on 
the  back  of  a  sea-horse.  On  the  left  wall  have  been  fastened  good 
specimens  of  leaden  water-pipes  found  on  the  Palatine,  stamped 
with  the  names  of  Julia  Augusta  (niece  of  Domitian),  Eutychus, 
the  superintendent  of  the  Imperial  water-works,  and  another,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  the  freedman  (plumber)  Pescennius  Eros — probably 
of  the  time  of  Severus  (a.d.  200).  The  left  ala  (or  wing)  is  so 
collapsed  and  restored  as  to  afford  no  pleasure.  All  these  rooms 
were  vaulted,  lit  with  skylights,  probably  of  talc  at  first,  and  later, 
of  glass,  and  were  entered  by  small  doors  from  the  Atriuvi,  which 
likewise  was  a  covered  one,  without  Impluvium.  At  the  rear  of 
these  chambers  a  number  of  small  bedrooms  (cubiculae)  open  on  to 
a  peristylium  (court).  Baths  and  kitchen  may  be  traced.  The  outer 
wall  of  the  Triclinium  being  exposed  to  weather  has  been  provided 
with  flanged  tiles,  so  as  to  secure  air  between  the  pictures  on  the 
interior  surface  and  the  outer  face  of  the  wall.  The  house  is  built 
with  tufo-concrete  faced  with  '  opus  reticulatum.'  The  unevenness 
of  the  surface  of  the  Palatine  is  easily  demonstrated  by  the  position 
of  the  entrance.  The  mosaics  here  exemplify  neat  and  early  work, 
decorated  with  geometrical  designs;  they  resemble  in  character  those 
seen  in  the  remains  of  the  Domus  Pubiica  (Caesar's  House)  in  the 
Forum.  Germanicus,  favourite  of  soldiers  and  people  (born  B.C.  15), 
was  the  son  of  N.  Claudius  Drusus  and  the  bejiutiful  Antonia, 
daughter  of  Marcus  Antonius,  the  famous  triumvir.     He  was  adopted 
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by  his  uncle  Tiberius  many  years  before  the  death  and  by  the  wish  of 
Augustus,  and  married  A.d.  5  (?)  Agrippina,  daughter  of  Vipsanius 
Agrippa,  and  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus.  He  assisted  Tiberius 
(A.D.  7-10)  in  the  Pannonian  campaign,  and  in  A.D.  12  was  consul 
in  Rome.  Next  year  the  glories  of  a  campaign  against  the  Ger- 
mans for  the  recovery  of  the  lost  '  Eagles '  and  vengeance  for  the 
lost  legions  of  Varus,  attracted  him,  and  opened  under  his  command. 
He  was  again  in  Rome  in  A.D.  17  when  he  was  given  command  of  the 
Eastern  Provinces  of  the  Empire.  He  died,  it  was  believed,  a  victim 
to  the  wiles  of  Piso  and  Plancina,  in  Armenia,  A.D.  19.  By  Agrippina 
he  was  father  of  nine  children,  including  Caligula  and  Agrippina  (2). 
The  northern  angle  of  the  Palatine  is  entirely  occupied  by  the 
vast  substructures  of  the  Palace  of  Caligula  —  Domus  Gaiana — 
artificially  extended  beyond  and  against  the  side  of  the  hill  above 
the  Clivus  Victoriae,  and  consisting  of  ranges  of  rooms  and  stair- 
cases communicating  with  open  galleries.  In  this  palace  lived  the 
half-mad  Caius  Caligula,  sometimes  dressed  as  a  charioteer,  some- 
times as  a  warrior,  sometimes — not  at  all ;  who  delighted  in  fear- 
fully amusing  his  courtiers  by  extraordinary  pranks,  or  shocking 
them  by  trying  to  enforce  a  belief  in  his  own  divinity.^ 

Here  '  one  day  at  a  piiblic  banquet,  wheu  the  consuls  were  reclining  by  his 
side,  Caligula  burst  suddenly  into  a  fit  of  laughter ;  and  when  they  courte- 
ously inquired  the  cause  of  his  mirth,  astounded  them  by  coolly  replying  that 
he  was  thinking  how  by  one  word  he  could  cause  both  their  lieads  to  roll  on 
the  floor.  He  amused  himself  with  similar  banter  even  with  his  T^ife  Caesonia, 
for  whom  he  seems  to  have  had  a  stronger  feeling  than  for  any  of  his  former 
consorts.  While  fondling  her  neck  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  Fair  as  it 
is,  how  easily  I  could  sever  it !  " ' — Merivale,  ch.  xlviii. 

Fortunately  his  reign  lasted  but  four  years,  but  these  were  years 
of  terror.  After  the  murder  of  Caligula  (Jan.  21,  A.D.  41)  by  the 
tribunes  Chaerea  and  Sabinus  in  the  vaulted  passage  (crypto-porti- 
cus)  which  led  from  the  palace  to  the  Area  Palatina,  a  singular 
chance  which  occurred  in  the  palace  led  to  the  elevation  of  Claudius 
to  the  throne. 

'  In  the  confusion  which  ensued  upon  the  deatli  of  Caius,  several  of  the 
praetorian  guards  had  flung  themselves  furiously  into  the  palace  and  began 
to  plunder  its  glittering  chambers.  Xoue  dared  to  offer  tliem  any  opposi- 
tiou  ;  the  slaves  or  freedmen  fled  and  concealed  themselves.  One  of  the 
inmates,  half-hidden  behind  a  curtain  in  an  obscure  corner,  was  dragged 
forth  with  brutal  violence  ;  and  great  was  the  intruders'  surprise  when  they 
recognised  him  as  Claudius,  the  long  despisetl  and  neglected  uncle  of  the 
murdered  emperor.  ^  He  sank  at  their  feet  almost  senseless  with  terror  ;  but 
the  soldiers  in  their  wildest  mood  still  respected  the  blood  of  the  Caesars,  and 
instead  of  slaying  or  maltreating  the  suppliant,  the  brother  of  Germauicus, 
they  hailed  him,  more  in  jest  perhaps  than  earnest,  with  the  title  of  Impera- 
tor,  and  carried  him  off  to  tlieir  camp.' — Merivale,  ch.  xlix. 

The  palace  long  after  was  held  to  be  haunted  by  the  screaming 
ghost  of  Caligula.  In  this  place  Cladius  was  feasting  when  he  was 
informed  that  his  formerly  idolised  wife  Messalina  was  dead,  with- 

»  Suet.  Cat  22. 

'  Suet.  Claud.  10.  '  Prorepsit  ad  solarium  proximum,  interque  praetexta 
foribus  vela  se  al>didit.'  The  solarium  was  the  external  terraced  portico,  and 
this  still  remains. 
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out  being  told  whether  she  died  by  her  own  hand  or  another's. 
He  asked  no  questions,  merely  desiring  a  servant  to  pour  him  out 
some  more  wine,  and  went  on  eating  his  supper.^  Here  also  he 
devoured  his  fatJil  repast  of  mushrooms,  which  his  next  loving  wife 
(and  niece),  Agrippina,  prepared  for  him,  in  order  to  make  way  to 
the  throne  for  her  son  Nero.- 

The  Clivus  Victoriae  commemorates  by  its  name  the  ancient 
Altar  of  Victory,^  said  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Sabine  abori- 
gines before  the  time  of  Romulus,  and  to  have  been  the  earliest 
temple  at  Rome  of  which  there  is  any  mention  except  that  of  Satur- 
nus.  This  temple  was  built  by  the  consul  L.  Postumius,  294  B.C.,  and 
often  restored  in  imperial  days.     It  probably  overlooked  the  cliff. 

Other  temples  on  the  Palatine,  probably  near  this  portion,  were 
that  of  Juno  Sospita  : — 

'  Principio  meusis,  Phrygiae  contermina  Matri, 
Sospita  dchibris  dicitur  aiicta  novis.' 

—Ovid,  Fast.  ii.  55. 

that  of  Minerva  : — 

'  Scxte,  Palatiiiac  cultor  facnndc  Minervae, 
lugenio  frueris  (jui  propiore  Dei.' 

—ifartial,  Ep.  v.  5. 

From  the  Torretta  del  Palatine  (an  interesting  building  of 
Farnese  times  destroyed  in  1884),  which  stood  near  the  Palace  of 
Caligula,  there  was  a  magnificent  view  over  the  hills  of  Rome ; — 
the  Palatine,  Aventine,  Capitoline,  Coelian,  Quirinal,  Viminal, 
Esquiline.  Hence  also  we  could  see  the  ground  we  have  traversed 
on  the  Palatine  spread  before  us  like  a  map. 

If  we  descend  the  steep  staircase  in  the  Palace  of  Caligula,  we 
find  ourselves  on  the  Clivus  Victoriae.  Above  us,  by  a  hanging 
bridge  spanning  the  Temple  of  Augustus  (supra  templum  divi 
Augusti  ponte  transmisso),  and  over  the  roof  of  the  Basilica  Julia, 
in  the  valley,  the  mad  Caligula  used  to  pass,  that  he  might,  as  he 
said,  the  more  easily  hold  intercourse  on  equal  terms  with  his 
friend  Jupiter  upon  the  Capitol.  The  ancient  Porta  Bomanula  was 
probably  destroyed  before  Caligula  built  his  palace  and  extended  it 
over  the  Clivus. 

If  we  keep  straight  on  below  the  Clivus  Victoriae,  and  its  portico 
of  shops,  we  shall  find  built  against  the  escarpment  of  the  Palatine 
behind  the  little  round  church  of  S.  Teodoro  a  concrete  wall  of 
imperial  date,  below  which  the  tufa  rock  becomes  visible.  Near 
the  western  corner  of  the  hill  stands  a  portion  of  the  earliest  wall 
of  the  Palatine,  usually  known  as  the  Wall  of  Bomulus,  built  in 
irregular  courses  of  headers  and  stretchers  without  cement. **  The 
stone  used  was  the  brown  tufo  of  the  Palatine,  which  is  studded 

'  Tac.  Ann.  xi.  37,  38  ;  Dion,  Ix.  31  ;  Suet.  Claud.  39. 

2  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  G7  ;  Suet.  Claud.  47. 

■■'   Dioiiysius,  i.  32:  Livy,  xxix.  14. 

*  The  real  wall  of  liomulus  must  have  beeu  little  more  thau  an  earthwork. 
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with  pieces  of  pumice-stone,  not  carbonised  branches,  as  is  often 
stated. 

Behind  the  wall  are  remains  of  another  early  tholos,  once  reached 
by  a  circular  shaft  from  the  upper  part  of  the  hill,  but  now  cut  in 
two. 

At  the  corner  toward  S.  Anastasia  are  remains  of  houses,  apparently 
of  the  time  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  built  against  the  cliff.  The 
wall  of  Romulus  can  be  again  traced  eastward  among  them.  Most 
authorities  consider  that  this  was  the  locality  called  Lupercal,  in 
remembrance  of  Romulus  and  Remus  having  been  drifted  ashore 
by  the  Tiber  and  suckled  here  by  the  wolf. 

In  front  of  these  occur  the  remarkable  travertine  altar  discovered 
in  1820.     It  is  inscribed  SEI  deo  sei  deivae  sac.  c.  sextivs  c.f. 

CALVINUS    PR — DE    SENATI    SENTENTIA    EESTITVIT.         Mommsen 

supposes  this  to  be  the  actual  altar  erected  to  the  Genius  Loci,  in 
consequence  of  the  mysterious  warning  in  310  B.C.  of  the  Gallic  in- 
vasion, and  that  it  was  originally  called  the  altar  of  Aius  Locutius, 
or  wandering  voice,  placed  on  the  Nova  Via,  but  moved  by  Caligula, 
when  he  built  his  palace.  It  was  restored  by  the  individual  above 
named  c.  90  B.C. 

la  a  niche  on  the  gardener's  house,  under  the  cliff,  is  a  bust  of 
Monsignor  Bianchini,  who  (c.  1720)  held  this  part  of  the  Palatine 
under  a  lease,  which  allowed  him  to  mine  for  marbles,  which  he  sold 
to  workmen  for  lime.  One  day  when  walking  here  with  two  pre- 
lates to  whom  he  was  showing  his  spoils,  he  put  his  foot  into  a 
hole,  broke  his  leg,  and  the  ancient  Goddess  of  Fever  took  ven- 
geance on  him.     He  left  behind  him  two  or  three  very  dull  folios. 

Beyond  this,  toward  the  Palace  of  Severus,  a  number  of  chambers 
have  been  discovered  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Circus  Maximus, 
belonging  to  the  house  of  one  Gelotius — Domus  Gelotiana — bought 
and  added  to  the  imperial  palace  by  Caligula.  It  was  afterwards 
used  as  the  Paedagogium,  or  school  for  court-pages.  A  number  of 
graffiti  have  been  found  upon  the  walls.  Some  boys  educated  here 
had  been  previously  at  an  elementary  school  called  paedogogiwni  ad 
caput  Africae  (on  the  Coelian),  and  testify  their  delight  at  being 
transferred  from  the  rod  of  their  master  there  to  the  palace,  in  such 
inscriptions  as  '  Corinthus  exit  de  paedagogio  ; '  '  Mariauus  Afer 
exit  de  paedagogio.'  Another  (now  destroyed)  allusion  to  the  hard- 
ships of  school-life  was  a  sketch  of  an  ass  turning  a  cornmill,  and 
the  sensible  superscription  '  Labora  aselle  quomodo  ego  laboravi  et 
proderit  tibi '  ('Work,  little  donkey,  as  I  have  worked,  and  it  will 
profit  thee').  The  most  interesting  graffito,  found  (1857)  in  the 
fourth  chamber,  representing  a  caricature  of  the  Crucifixion,  has 
been  removed  to  the  Kircherian  Museum.  It  is  generally  believed 
to  have  been  executed  during  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus,  and 
to  have  been  done  in  an  idle  moment  by  one  of  the  guards  occupy- 
ing these  rooms.  It  is  perhaps  the  earliest  existing  pictorial 
allusion  to  the  manner  of  the  death  of  Christ.  The  figure  on  the 
cross  has  an  ass's  head,  and  near  the  worshipping  figure  is  inscribed 
in  Greek  characters,  Alexamenos  adores  his  God. 
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'  The  lowest  orders  of  tlie  populace  were  ivs  intellincutly  hostile  to  it  [the 
worship  of  the  Cnicilied]  :is  were  tlie  philosophers.  Witness  th:it  remarkahle 
caricature  of  the  ad(»ratiou  of  our  crucifieil  Lord,  which  was  discovered  some 
ten  yi^ars  ai^o  beneath  tlie  ruins  of  the  Palatine  palace.  It  is  a  rou^h  sketch, 
traced,  in  all  probability,  by  tlie  hand  of  some  pasjfan  slave  in  one  of  the 
earliest  years  of  tlie  third  century  of  our  era.  A  human  fi>fure  with  an  ass's 
head  is  represented  as  tixed  to  a  cross,  wiiile  another  fiiiure  in  a  tunic  stands 
on  one  side.  This  fiijiire  is  addressinij  himself  to  the  crucified  monster,  and 
is  makiuu  a  L;esture  which  was  the  customary  paijan  expression  of  adoration. 
Underneath  there  runs  a  rude  inscription — Alexamenos  adores  his  God.  Here 
we  are  face  to  face  witli  a  touchiuy  episode  of  the  life  of  the  Roman  Church 
in  the  days  of  Severus  or  of  Caracalla.  As  under  Xero,  so,  a  century  and  a 
half  later,  there  were  worshippers  of  Christ  in  the  household  of  Caesar.  But 
the  paganism  of  the  later  date  was  more  Intel litiently  and  bitterly  hostile  to 
the  Church  tlian  the  pairauisin  which  had  shed  the  blood  of  the  apostles. 
The  Gnostic  invective  which  attributed  to  tlie  Jews  the  worship  of  an  ass  was 
applied  by  pag-ans  indiscriminately  to  Jews  and  Christians.  Tacitus  attributes 
the  custom  to  a  leyend  respectiny^  services  rendered  by  wild  asses  to  the 
Isi-aelites  in  the  ilescrt ;  "and  so,  I  suppose,"  observes  Tertnllian,  "it  Avas 
thence  presumed  that  we,  as  bordering  upon  the  Jewish  religion,  were  taught 
to  worship  such  a  figure."  Such  a  story,  once  current,  was  easily  adapted  to 
tlie  purposes  of  a  pagan  caricaturist.  Whether  from  ignorance  of  the  forms 
of  christian  worship,  or  in  onler  to  make  his  parody  of  it  more  generally 
intelligible  to  its  pauan  admirers,  the  draughtsman  has  ascribed  to  Alexa- 
menos the  gestures  of  a  heathen  devotee.  But  the  real  object  of  his  parody 
Is  too  plain  to  be  mistaken.  Jesus  Christ,  we  may  be  sure,  had  other  con- 
fessors and  worshippers  in  the  imperial  palace  as  Avell  as  Alexamenos.  The 
moral  pressure  of  the  advancing  Cliurch  was  felt  throuyhout  all  ranks  of 
pagan  society ;  ridicule  was  invoked  to  do  the  work  of  argument ;  and  the 
moral  persecution  which  crowned  all  true  christian  devotion  was  often  only 
the  prelude  to  a  sterner  test  of  that  loyalty  to  a  crucified  Lord  which  Avas  as 
insensible  to  the  misrepresentations,  as  christian  faith  was  sxiperior  to  the 
logfic  of  heathendom.'' — Liddon,  Bampton  Lectures  0/I866,  Lect.  vii.  p.  593. 

These  chambers  acquire  additional  interest  from  the  belief  which 
many  permit  themselves  to  entertain  that  they  are  those  once 
occupied  by  the  Praetorian  Guard,  in  which  S.  Paul  was  confined. 

'The  close  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  contains  a  remarkable  example 
of  the  forcible  imagery  of  S.  Paul.  Considered  simply  in  itself,  the  description 
of  the  Christian's  armour  is  one  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  tin;  sacred 
volume.  But  if  we  view  it  in  connection  with  the  circumstances  with  which 
the  Apostle  was  surrounded,  we  find  a  new  and  living  emphasis  in  the 
enumeration  of  all  the  parts  of  the  heavenly  panoply,— the  belt  of  sincerity 
and  truth,  with  which  the  loins  are  girded  for  the  spiritual  war,— the  breast- 
plate of  tliat  righteousness,  the  inseparable  links  whereof  are  faith  and  love, 
— the  strong  sandals,  with  which  the  feet  of  Christ's  soldiers  are  made  ready, 
not  for  such  errands  of  death  and  despair  as  those  on  which  the  Praetorian 
soldiers  were  daily  sent,  but  for  the  universal  message  of  the  gospel  of 
peace, — the  large  shieldof  confident  trust,  wherewith  the  whole  man  is  pro- 
tected, and  whereon  tlie  fiery  arrows  of  the  Wicked  One  fall  liariiiless  and 
dead, — the  close-fitting  helmet,  with  which  the  hojie  of  salvation  invests  the 
head  of  the  believer, — and  finally,  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  tlie  Word  of  God, 
which,  when  wielded  by  the  Great  Caprain  of  our  Salvation,  turned  the 
tempter  in  the  wilderness  to  flight,  while  in  tlie  Iiands  of  His  chosen  Apostle 
(witli  whose  memory  the  sword  seems  insejiaraldy  associated),  it  became  the 
means  of  establishing  (Christianity  on  tlie  earth. 

'All  this  imagery  becomes  doubly  forcible  if  wo  remember  that  when  S. 
Paul  wrote  the  words  he  was  chained  to  a  soldier,  and  in  the  close  neigh- 
bourhood of  military  sights  and  sounds.     The  appearance  of  the  Praetorian 

'  Padre  Garucci,  S.J.,  has  jiublished  an  exhaustive  monograph  on  this 
celebrated 'GratUto  Bhwifemo.'    Kouia,  1857. 
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guards  was  daily  familiar  to  him  ;  as  his  "  chains,"  on  the  other  hand  (so  he 
tells  us  in  the  succeeding  Epistle),  became  well  known  throug-hout  the  whole 
Praetorinm  (Phil.  i.  13).  A  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  as  to  the  precise 
meanins>-  of  the  word  in  this  passage.  Some  have  identified  it,  as  in  the 
Authorised  Version,  with  the  house  of  Caesar  on  the  Palatine  :  more  commonly 
it  has  been  supposed  to  mean  that  permanent  camp  of  tlie  Praetorian  guards 
which  Tiberius  established  on  the  north  of  the  city,  outside  the  walls.  As 
regards  the  former  opinion,  it  is  true  that  the  word  came  to  be  used,  almost 
as  we  use  the  word  "palace,"  for  royal  residences  generally  or  for  any 
residences  of  princely  splendour.  Yet  we  never  find  the  word  employed  for 
tlie  imperial  house  at  Rome  ;  and  we  believe  the  truer  view  to  be  that  which 
has  been  recently  advocated — namely,  that  it  denotes  here,  not  the  place 
itself,  but  the  quarters  of  that  part  of  the  imperial  guards  which  was  in  im- 
mediate attendance  upon  the  emperor.  The  emperor  was  praetor  or  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  troops,  and  it  was  natural  that  his  immediate  ijuard 
should  be  in  a  praetorium  near  him.  It  might,  indeed,  be  argued  that  this 
military  establishment  on  the  Palatine  would  cease  to  be  necessary  when  the 
Praetorium  camp  was  established  ;  but  the  purpose  of  that  establislinient  was 
to  concentrate  near  the  city  those  cohorts  which  had  previously  been  dis- 
persed in  other  parts  of  Italy  :  a  local  body-guard  near  the  palace  would  not 
cease  to  be  necessary ;  and  Joseplius,  in  his  account  of  the  imprisonment  of 
Agrippa,  speaks  of  a  "  camp "  in  connection  with  the  "royal  house."  Such 
we  conceive  to  have  been  the  barrack  immediately  alluded  to  by  S.  Paul ; 
though  the  connection  of  these  smaller  quarters  with  the  general  camp  was 
stich  that  he  would  naturally  become  known  to  ''all  the  re^t"  of  the  guards, 
as  well  as  those  wlio  might  for  the  time  be  connected  with  the  imperial 
household. 

'  S.  Paul  tells  us  (in  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians)  that  throughout  the 
Praetorian  quarter  he  was  well  known  as  a  prisoner  for  the  cause  of  Clirist, 
and  he  sends  special  salutations  to  tJie  Philippian  Church  from  tlie  Christians 
of  the  imperial  honseliold.  Tliese  notices  bring  before  us  very  vividly  the 
moral  contrasts  by  which  the  Apostle  was  surrounded.  The  soldier  to  whom 
he  was  chained  to-day  might  have  been  in  Nero's  body-guai*d  yesterday  ;  his 
comrade  who  next  relieved  guard  might  have  been  one  of  the  executioners 
of  Octavia,  and  might  have  carried  her  head  to  Poppaea  a  few  weeks  before. 

'  History  has  few  stronger  contrasts  than  when  it  shows  us  Paul  preaching- 
Christ  under  the  walls  of  Xero's  palace.  Thenceforward  there  were  but  two 
religions  in  the  Roman  world  :  the  worship  of  the  emperor,  and  the  Avorship 
of  the  Savioui".  The  old  superstitions  had  long  Ijeen  worn  out ;  they  had  lost 
all  hold  on  educated  minds.  .  .  .  Over  against  the  altars  of  Nero  and 
Poppaea,  the  voice  of  a  prisoner  was  daily  heard,  and  daily  woke  in  grovel- 
ling souls  the  consciousness  of  their  divine  destiny.  Men  listened,  and  knew 
that  self-sacrifice  was  better  than  ease,  humiliation  more  exalted  than  pride, 
to  suffer  nobler  than  to  reign.  They  felt  that  the  only  religion  which 
satisfied  the  needs  of  man  was  the  religion  of  sorrow,  tlie  religion  of  self- 
devotion,  the  religion  of  the  cross.' — Conybeare  and  Howson. 

Above  us,  among  ancient  cypresses,  stands  a  convent  of  Visitan- 
dine  nuns,  occupying  a  most  beautiful  but  coveted  position.  The 
convent  and  its  trees  are  as  much  beloved  by  the  painter  as  their 
site  is  desired  by  the  archaeologist.  Here  stood  the  House  of 
Hortensius,  an  orator,  v«rho  was  second  only  to  Cicero  in  eloquence, 
and  who,  in  the  early  part  at  least  of  their  lives,  was  his  chief 
opponent.  Cicero  himself  does  justice  to  the  extraordinary  gifts  of 
his  rival,  as  well  as  the  integrity  with  which  he  fulfilled  the  duties 
of  quaestor.  In  the  latter  portion  of  his  public  career  Hortensius 
was  frequently  engaged  on  the  same  side  as  Cicero,  and  once  he 
recognised  his  superiority  by  allowing  him  to  speak  last.  Horten- 
sius died  50  B.C.,  to  the  grief  of  his  rival  The  splendid  villas  of 
Hortensius  were  celebrated.     He  was  accustomed  to  water  his  trees 
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with  wine  at  regular  intervals,  and  bad  huge  fishponds  at  Baiae, 
into  which  the  salt-water  fish  canie  to  feed  from  his  hand,  and  he 
became  so  fond  of  them,  that  he  wept  for  the  death  of  a  favourite 
muraena.  But  bis  house  on  the  Palatine  was  considered  compara- 
tively simple,  and  it  had  no  decorations  but  plain  columns  of  Albau 
stone.  This  site  became  chosen  for  the  residence  of  Augustus,  and 
the  House  was  voted  him  after  the  defeat  of  Pompey,  B.C.  36. 

The  Palace  of  Augustus  was  begun  soon  after  the  battle  of 
Actium.  Part  of  the  ground  which  it  covers  had  previously  been 
occupied  by  the  villa  of  Catiline.  Here  Suetonius  says  that 
Augustus  occupied  the  same  bedroom  for  forty  years.  Here  he  had 
his  various  collections  and  his  Greek  and  Latin  libraries,  and  here 
his  grandsons  Caius  and  Lucius  took  their  lessons  in  the  atrium 
from  Verrius  Flaccus.  Before  the  northern  entrance  of  the  palace 
it  was  ordained  by  the  Senate,  26  B.C.,  that  two  bay-trees,  as  at 
the  Regia,  should  be  planted,  in  remembrance  of  Augustus  having 
preserved  the  lives  of  certain  citizens,  while  an  oak  wreath  was 
placed  above  the  gate  in  commemoration  of  his  victories. 

'  Singiila  dum  miror,  video  fulgentibiis  ar  jiis 

Couspicuos  postes,  tectaque  dignv  deo. 
Au  Jovis  baec,  dixi,  domus  est  ?    Quod  ut  esse  put:irora 

Aug^urium  menti  quorua  corona  dabat. 
Cujiis  ut  accept  dominuui.    Non  falliuiur,  iuquam  : 

Et  mayni  vurura  est  banc  Jovis  esse  domum. 
Cur  tameu  apposita  velatur  janua  lauro? 
Cingit  et  aug^astas  arbor  opaca  fores  ?  * 

—Omd,  Ti-ist.  iii.  El.  i.  33. 

'  State,  Palatinae  laurus,  praetextaque  quercu 
Stet  domus  ;  aeteruos  tres  babet  una  deos.' 

—Fast.  iv.  953. 

It  was  before  the  gate  of  this  palace  that  Augustus  upon  one  day 
in  every  year  sat  as  a  beggar,  receiving  alms  from  the  passers-by, 
in  obedience  to  a  vision  warning  him  thus  to  appease  Nemesis. 

Behind  a  gardener's  house  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  the  semi- 
circular  form  {pulvinar)  of  the  south-west  front  of  the  house  of 
Augustus  is  visible,  whence,  as  from  a  spacious  loggia,  the  Emperors 
could  look  down  upon  the  games  in  the  Circus  Maximus.  At  the 
point  where  we  are  now,  if  we  ascend  the  staircase  behind  the 
gardener's  house,  we  reach  the  cypress  garden  which  till  recently 
belonged  to  the  convent,  and  we  may  thence  descend  a  long  stair- 
case leading  to  the  ground  floor  of  the  palace  (partly  excavated  in 
171)2  by  Kancoureuil),  consisting  of  chambers  and  halls,  splendid  in 
proportion,  once  adorned  by  statues,  but  stripped  of  their  precious 
marbles  by  antiquity  vendors,  who  rented  them  for  that  purpose  in 
the  eighteenth  century.  These  chambers  are  more  easily  reached 
to-day  from  the  Stadium  by  a  passage  containing  good  traces  of  the 
staircase. 

The  Palace  of  Augustus  (apparently  rebuilt  by  Domitian  and 
Hadrian)  was  strictly  square,  enclosing  a  square  peristylium,  upon 
which  colonnade  over  colonnade  oi)ened.     Adjoining  it,  as  a  sort  of 
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atrium,  the  Emperor  (on  ground  he  had  purchased  before  the  Senate 
voted  him  the  House  of  Hortensius)  constructed  his  capo-lavoro,  the 
Area  Apollinis,  a  spacious  rectangular  porticus,  enclosing  the  solid 
marble  octo-style  Temple  of  Apollo,  a  beautiful  reading-room  be- 
tween a  Greek  and  a  Latin  library,  containing,  besides  art-treasures 
collected  from  the  known  world,  a  bronze  statue  of  Augustus 
himself.  The  temple,  the  most  sumptuous  Rome  had  yet  held, 
occupied  (with  a  dependent  circular  temple  of  Vesta),  the  centre  of 
the  area,  and  was  adorned  with  niches  containing  statues  of  the 
nine  Muses  ;  while  within  the  cells  were  those  of  Apollo  by  Scopas, 
Diana  by  Timotheos,  and  Latona  by  Cephisodotos,  On  the  apex  of 
the  pediment  shone  a  gilded  colossal  group  of  Apollo  driving  the 
chariot  and  four  horses  of  the  Sun.  The  porticus  encircling  this 
wonderful  temple  was  adorned  with  statues  of  the  fifty  daughters 
of  Danaus,  and  equestrian  ones  of  their  ill-fated  husbands,  the  sons 
of  ^gyptus.  In  front  of  the  temple  stood  an  altar  surrounded  by 
four  oxen  in  gilded  bronze,  by  Myron,  opposite  which,  at  a  little 
distance  to  the  north-east  (towards  the  Arch  of  Titus),  stood  the 
splendid  Propylaea,  or  arched  gate  of  entrance,  also  surmounted  by 
a  marble  quadriga,  guided  by  Apollo  and  Artemis,  the  masterpiece 
of  Lysias,  forming  the  beautiful  frontispiece  and  introductory  to  the 
entire  group  of  buildings.  It  was  approached,  as  before  related,  by 
the  Vicus  Apollinis  from  the  Velia  (or  ridge),  up  which  Horace, 
wearing  his  laureate  wreath,  led  the  white-robed  choir  of  youths 
and  maidens  chanting  his  Carmen  Saeculare,  at  the  beautiful  festival 
held  by  Augustus  at  the  revival  of  the  Ludi  Saeculares  in  June, 
17  B.C. 

« Xothino-  could  exceed  the  magnificence  of  this  temple,  according'  to  the 
accounts  of  ancient  authors.  Propertius,  who  was  present  at  its  dedication, 
has  devoted  a  short  elegy  to  the  description  of  it,  and  Ovid  describes  it  as  a 
splendid  structure  of  white  marble. 

"  Turn  medium  claro  snrgebat  marmore  templum, 
Et  patria  Phoebo  cafius  Ortygia. 
Auro  Solis  erat  snpra  fastigia  cun-us, 

Et  valvae,  Libyci  nobile  dentis  opus, 
Altera  dejectos  Parnassi  vertice  Gallos, 

Altera  moerebat  funera  Tantalidos. 
Deiude  inter  matrem  Dens  ipse,  interque  sororem, 
Pythius  in  longa  carmina  veste  sonat." 

— Propertius,  El.  ii.  31. 

*'  Inde  tenore  pari  gradibus  snblimia  celsis 
Ducor  ad  iutonsi  Candida  templa  Dei." 

—Ovid,  Trist.  iii.  El.  1.  59. 

'From  the  epithet  aurea  porticus,  it  seems  probable  that  the  cornice  of  the 
portico  which  surrounded  it  was  gilt.  The  columns  were  of  African  marble, 
or  giallo  antico,  and  must  have  been  fifty-two  in  number,  as  between  them 
were  the  statues  of  the  fifty  Dinaids,  and  that  of  their  father,  brandishing  a 
naked  sword. 

"  Quaeris  cur  veniam  tibi  tardior  ?    Aurea  Plioebi 
Porticus  a  magno  Caesare  aperta  fuit. 
Tota  erat  in  spcciem  Poenis  digesta  columnis  : 
Inter  quas  l)anai  foemina  turba  senis." 

— Propert.  El.  ii.  31. 
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"  Sigua  ppresrinis  ubi  sunt  alterna  colmnnis 
IJelides,  et  stricto  barbanis  euse  pater." 

-Ovid,  Trist.  iii.  1.  61. 

'Here  also  was  a  statiio  of  Apollo  sonn(liiii>  the  lyre,  ai)parently  a  likeness 
of  Angiistus  :  whose  beaixty  when  a  youth,  to  juiii»'e  from  his  bust  in  the 
Vatican,  ujiglit  well  entitle  him  to  counterfeit  the  ffod.  Around  the  altar 
were  the  imaires  of  four  oxen,  the  work  of  Myron,  so  beautifully  sculptured 
that  they  seemed  alive.  In  the  middle  of  the  portico  rose  the  temple, 
apparently  of  wliite  marble.  Over  the  pediment  was  the  chariot  of  tlie  suu. 
The  ji-ates  were  of  ivory,  one  of  them  sculptured  with  the  story  of  the  jriants 
hurled  down  from  the  heisfhts  of  Parnassus,  the  other  representini^  the 
destruction  of  the  Xiobids.  Inside  the  temple  was  the  statue  of  Apollo  iu  a 
tunica  talaris,  or  Ions?  y-arment,  between  his  motlier  Latoua  and  his  sister 
Diana,  tlie  work  of  Scopas,  Cepliisodorus,  and  Timotheus.  Under  the  base 
of  Apollo's  statue  Au^Tistus  caused  to  be  buried  the  Sibylline  books,  wliich 
he  had  selected  and  ])laced  in  gilt  chests.  Attached  to  the  temple  was  a 
library  called  Bibliotheca  Gra^ca  et  Latina,  apparently,  however,  only  one 
structure,  containing-  the  literature  of  both  tongues.  Only  the  choicest  works 
Avere  admitted  to  the  honour  of  a  place  iu  it,  as  we  may  infer  from  Horace  : — 

"  Tangere  vitet 
Scripta,  Palatinus  quaecunque  rccepit  Apollo." 

—Ep.  i.  3.  16. 
'The  library  appears  to  have  contained  a  bronze  statue  of  Apollo,  fifty  feet 
high  ;  whence  we  must  conclude  that  the  roof  of  the  hall  exceeded  that 
height.  In  this  library,  or  more  probably,  perhaps,  in  an  adjoining  ai)art- 
meut,  poets,  orators,  and  philosophers  recited  their  productions.  Tlie  listless 
demeanour  of  the  audience  on  such  occasions  seems,  from  the  descri])tiou  of 
the  younger  Pliny,  to  have  been,  in  general,  not  over-encouraging.  At- 
tendance seems  to  have  been  considered  as  a  friendly  duty.' — Dyer's  '■City  of 
Rorne.^ 

The  Temple  of  Apollo  was  built  by  Augustus  to  commemorate 
the  battle  of  Actium,  and  dedicated  to  his  favourite  divinity.  He 
appropriated  to  it  part  of  the  land  covered  with  houses  which  lie 
had  purchased  upon  the  Palatine  ; — another  part  he  gave  to  the 
Vestals  ;  the  third  he  used  for  his  own  palace. 

'  Phoebus  habet  partem  ;  Vestac  pars  altera  cessit : 
Quod  superest  illis,  tertius  ipse  tenet. 

Stet  domus  ;  aeteruos  tres  habet  una  deos.' 

—Ovid,  Fast.  iv.  951. 

Thus  Apollo  and  Vesta  became,  as  it  were,  the  household  gods  of 
Augustus: — 

'  Vestaque  Caesareos  inter  sacrata  penates, 
Et  cum  Caes.irea  tu,  Phoebe  domestice,  Vesta.' 

—Ovid,  Metam.  xv.  864. 

Their  temples  here  were  burnt  A.u.  803  and  not  rebuilt. 

(The  saracenic-seeming  villa,  which  is  now  turned  into  a  convent, 
possessed  some  frescoes  painted  by  Giulio  Romano  from  designs  of 
Raffaelle,  but  these  were  removed  in  deference  to  the  modesty  of 
the  present  inhabitants,  whose  lives  and  customs  are  not  oriental.) 

Immediately  adjoining,  on  the  south-east,  are  the  remains  of  a 
Stadium  for  foot-races,  with  a  large  semicircular  exhedra(on  E.),  or 
loggia  for  viewing  the  sports.  The  Stadium  was  built  by  Domitian, 
restored  by  Severus,  and  tran!?formcd  by  King  Theodoric.  The 
exhedra  is  the  work  of  Hadrian.     On  the  walls  of  its  lower  chambers 
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may  be  noticed  frescoes  of  the  fourth  century,  in  one  of  which  is 
portrayed  a  terrestrial  globe  and  an  inkstand  (?).  A  passage  on 
the  left  communicated  with  the  upper  gallery.  Some  of  the  art 
treasures  found  here  are  preserved  in  the  Palazzo  Mattel  and  Villa 
Albani. 

The  statue  of  a  Muse,  now  in  the  Museo  delle  Terrae,  was  found 
here  in  1868,  and  a  beautiful  Juno,  also  in  the  Museo,  in  1878. 

From  the  Stadium  we  pass  to  the  grand  ruins,  occupying  the 
southern  angle  of  the  Palatine,  which  constitute  by  far  the  most 
picturesque  part  of  the  palaces  of  the  Caesars,  and  the  only  portion 
that  was  not  embedded  in  soil  before  1861.  These  ruins  include 
remains  of  Palace  of  Hadrian,  swallowed  up  in  the  later  colossal 
buildings  of  Severus.  Few  compositions  can  be  finer  than  those 
formed  by  the  lofty  masses  of  stately  brick  arcading,  standing  out 
against  the  delicate  blue  and  pink  shadows  of  the  distant  Cam- 
pagna.  Beneath  the  terrace  is  a  range  of  lofty  chambers  framing 
lovely  glimpses  of  the  far-off  Alban  hills,  the  convents  of  the 
Pseudo-Aventine,  and  the  pyramidal  tomb  of  Cestius.  This  portion  of 
the  palace  longest  remained  entire,  and  was  inhabited  by  Heraclius 
in  the  seventh  century.  In  the  sixteenth  this  part  of  the  Palatine 
was  owned  by  Tommaso  Inghirami  of  Volterra,  surnamed  Fedra. 

The  Septizonium  of  Severus,  so  called  from  its  six  store3's,  and 
erected  A.u.  198,  was  destroyed  in  1588  by  Sixtus  V.,  who  carried 
off  its  materials  for  the  building  of  S.  Peter's,  for  making  the  base 
of  the  obelisk  in  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  and  restoring  other  buildings. 
The  Pope  only  paid  900  scudi  for  his  purchase  of  materials.  The 
Septizonium  was  erected,  as  a  '  Frontispizio '  to  his  palace,  by 
Severus  at  its  eastern  flank,  in  order,  it  was  suggested,  to  strike  the 
eyes  of  his  African  compatriots  ^  on  their  approach  to  Eome.  It 
faced  the  Coelian. 

The  remaining  ruins  in  this  portion  of  the  hill  have  not  yet  been 
historically  identified.  The  arches  seen  in  the  hollow  between  the 
Palatine  and  Coelian  belong  to  the  aqueduct  made  by  Domitian  to 
carry  the  Aqua  Claudia  from  the  top  of  the  Coelian  to  the  Palatine. 

'  Is  it  illusion  ;  or  does  there  a  spirit  from  perfecter  ages, 
Here,  even  yet,  amid  loss,  chauofc,  and  corruption,  abide  ? 
Does  there  a  spirit  we  know  not,  though  seek  ;  tliough  we  find,  compre- 
hend not. 
Hereto  entice  and  confuse,  tempt  and  evade  us,  abide  ? 
Lives  in  the  exquisite  grace  of  the  column  disjointed  and  single, 

Haunts  the  rude  masses  of  bricks  garlanded  gaily  with  vine. 
E'en  in  the  turret  fantastic  surviving  that  springs  from  the  ruin, 
E'en  in  the  people  itself  ?  is  it  illusion  or  not  ? ' 

— Clough. 

In  spite  of  these  fascinating  associations,  this  portion  of  the  hill 
yields  in  historic  interest  to  the  opposite,  or  northern,  angle. 
Above  the  Clivus  Victoriae,  on  the  area  used  by  Caligula,  is  the 
locality  once  occupied  by  so  many  of  the  great  patrician  families, 
whose  residence  on  the  Palatine  caused  the  name  of  'palace  to  be 

*  Septimius  Severus  was  born  A.D.  146,  near  Leptis  in  Africa. 
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afterwards  applied  to  all  noble  residences.  Here  at  one  time  lived 
Caius  Gracchus,  who,  to  gratify  the  populace,  gave  up  his  house  on 
the  Palatine,  and  made  his  home  in  the  gloomy  Suburra.  Here 
also  lived  his  coadjutor  in  the  consulship,  Fulvius  Flaccus,  who 
shared  his  fate,  and  whose  house  was  razed  to  the  ground  by  the 
people  after  his  murder.  At  this  corner  of  the  hill  also  was  the 
house  of  Q.  Lutatius  Catulus,  poet,  historian,  and  builder  of  the 
Tabularium,  who  was  consul  102  B.C.,  and  together  with  Marius 
was  conqueror  of  the  Cimbri  in  a  great  battle  near  Vercelli.  In 
memory  of  this  he  founded  a  temple  of  the  *  Fortuna  hujusce  diei,' 
and  decorated  the  portico  of  his  house  with  Cimbrian  trophies. 
Hence  the  Portions  Catuli.  Varro  mentions  that  his  house  had  a 
domed  roof.  Here  also  the  consul  Octavius,  murdered  on  the 
Janiculum  by  the  partisans  of  Marius,  had  a  house,  which  was 
rebuilt  with  great  magnificence  by  ^milius  Scaurus,  who  adorned 
it  with  columns  of  marble  thirty-eight  feet  high.  These  two  last- 
named  houses  were  bought  by  the  wealthy  Clodius,  who  gave 
14,800,000  sesterces,  or  about  £180,000,  for  that  of  Scaurus,  and 
destroying  the  Portions  Catuli,  included  its  site,  and  the  house 
of  Scaurus,  in  his  own  still  more  magnificent  palace.  Clodius 
was  a  member  of  the  great  clan  of  the  Claudii,  and  was  the 
lover  of  Pompeia,  wife  of  Julius  Caesar,  by  whose  connivance,  dis- 
guised as  a  female  musician,  he  attempted  to  be  present  at  the 
secret  rites  of  the  Bona  Dea,  which  were  celebrated  in  the  house  of 
the  Pontifex  Maximus  or  Domus  Publica,  in  the  Forum,  and  from 
which  men  were  so  carefully  excluded  that  even  a  male  mouse,  says 
Juvenal,  dared  not  show  himself  there.  The  position  of  his  own 
dwelling,  and  that  of  the  Pontifex,  close  to  the  Nova  Via,  afforded 
facility  for  this  adventure,  but  he  was  discovered  by  his  losing  him- 
self in  the  passages.  A  scandal  was  the  result :  Caesar  divorced 
Pompeia,  and  the  senate  referred  the  matter  to  the  pontifices,  who 
declared  Clodius  guilty  of  sacrilege.  Clodius  attempted  to  prove  an 
alibi,  but  Cicero's  evidence  showed  that  he  was  in  Rome  only  three 
hours  before  he  pretended  to  be  at  Interamna.  Bribery  and  intimi- 
dation secured  his  acquittal  by  a  majority  of  thirty-one  to  twenty- 
five,  and  from  this  time  a  deadly  enmity  ensued  between  him  and 
Cicero. 

The  house  of  Clodius  naturally  is  associated  with  that  of  Cicero, 
which  was  also  situated  near  this  corner  of  the  Palatine,  whence  he 
could  see  the  Forum,  and  go  to  and  from  his  duties  there.  This 
house  had  been  built  for  M.  Livius  Drusus,  who,  when  his  architect 
proposed  a  plan  to  prevent  its  being  overlooked,  answered,  '  Rather 
build  it  so  that  all  my  fellow-citizens  may  behold  everything  I  do.' 
In  his  acts  Drusus  seemed  to  imitate  the  Gracchi ;  but  he  sought 
popularity  for  its  own  sake,  and  after  being  the  object  of  a  series  of 
conspiracies,  was  finally  murdered  in  the  presence  of  his  mother. 
Cornelia,  in  his  own  hall,  where  the  image  of  his  father  was 
sprinkled  with  his  blood.  When  dying  he  turned  to  those  around 
him,  and  asked,  with  Addisonian  arrogance,  based  perhaps  upon 
conscious  honesty  of  purpose,  '  When  will  the  commonwealth  have 
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a  citizen  like  me  again  ? '  After  the  death  of  Drusus  the  house  was 
inhabited  by  Lucius  Crassus  the  orator,  who  lived  here  in  great 
elegance  and  luxury.  His  house  was  called,  from  its  beauty,  '  The 
Venus  of  the  Palatine,'  and  was  remarkable  for  its  size,  the  taste  of 
its  furniture,  and  the  beauty  of  its  grounds.  It  was  adorned  with 
columns  of  Hymettian  marble,  with  expensive  vases,  and  triclinia 
inlaid  with  bronze.  His  gardens  were  provided  with  fish-ponds,  and 
some  noble  lotus-trees  {Diospyrus  Lotus)  shaded  his  walks.  Aheno- 
barbus,  his  colleague  in  the  censorship,  found  fault  with  such 
luxurious  manners,  and  estimated  his  house  (according  to  Valerius 
Maximus)  at  six  million  sesterces.  Crassus  retorted  by  a  public 
speech  against  his  colleague,  and  by  his  powers  of  ridicule  turned 
him  into  derision,  jested  upon  his  name;  and  to  the  accusation  of 
weeping  for  a  dead  lamprey,  he  replied  that  it  was  more  than 
Ahenobarbus  had  done  for  the  loss  of  any  of  his  three  wives. 
Cicero  purchased  the  house  of  Crassus  a  year  or  two  after  his  Con- 
sulate for  a  sum  equal  to  about  £30,000,  and  removed  thither  from 
his  house  on  the  Carinae  with  his  wife  Terentia.  His  house  was 
therefore  perilously  close  to  that  of  Clodius,  but  a  little  lower  down 
the  hill,  which  enabled  him  to  threaten  to  increase  the  height,  so  as 
to  shut  out  his  neighbour's  view  of  the  city  he  had  done  so  much 
to  disfigure.^  Upon  his  accession  to  the  tribunate  Clodius  procured 
the  disgrace  of  Cicero,  and  after  his  fliorht  to  Greece,  obtained  a 
decree  of  banishment  against  him.  He  then  pillaged  and  destroyed 
his  house  upon  the  Palatine,  as  well  as  his  villas  at  Tusculum  and 
Formiae,  and  obliged  Terentia  to  take  refuge  with  the  Vestals, 
whose  Superior  was  her  sister.  But  in  the  following  year,  a  change 
of  consuls  and  revulsion  of  the  popular  favour  led  to  the  recall  of 
Cicero.  He  found  part  of  his  house  appropriated  by  Clodius,  who 
had  erected  a  shrine  to  Libertas  (with  a  statue  which  was  that  of  a 
Greek  courtesan  carried  from  a  tomb)  on  the  site  of  the  remainder, 
which  he  had  razed  to  the  ground." 

'  Clodius  bad  also  destroyed  the  portico  of  Catulus  ;  in  fact,  he  appears  to 
have  been  desirous  of  appropriatiufr  all  this  side  of  the  Palatine.  He 
wanted  to  buy  the  house  of  the  aedile  Seius.  Seius  having-  declared  that 
so  long-  as  he  lived  Clodius  should  not  have  it,  Clodius  caused  liim  to  be 
poisoned,  and  then  bought  bis  house  under  a  feigned  name  !  He  was  thus 
enabled  to  erect  a  portico  three  hundred  feet  in  length,  in  place  of  that 
of  Catulus.  The  latter,  however,  was  afterwards  restored  at  the  public 
expense. 

'  Cicero  obtained  public  grants  for  the  restoration  of  his  house  and  of  his 
Tusculan  and  Foriuiau  villas,  but  very  far  from  enoug-h  to  cover  the  losses 
he  had  suffered.  The  aristocratic  part  of  the  Senate  appears  to  have  envied 
and  grudged  the  iiovris  homo  to  whose  abilities  they  looked  for  protection. 
He  was  advised  not  to  rebuild  his  house  on  the  Palatine,  but  to  sell  the 
ground.  It  was  not  in  Cicero's  temper  to  take  such  a  course,  but  he 
was  hampered  ever  after  with  debts.  Clodius,  wlio  had  been  defeated  but 
not  beaten,  still  continued  his  persecutions.  He  organised  a  gang'  of  street 
boys  to  call  out  under  Cicero's  windows,  "  Bread !  Bread  !  "  His  band  in- 
terrupted the  dramatic  performances  on  the  Palatine,  at  tlie  Megalesian 


»  '  Tollam  altius  tectum,  non  ut  ego  te  despiciam,  sed  ue  tu  aspicias  urbem 
earn,  qnam  delere  voluisti.'— Z)e  Harusp.  Res,  15. 
5  Cic,  Pro  Dom,  ad  Pont,,  42. 
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games,  by  rushin.  upon  the  sU^c.  ^^-J^XSp^^of  S'nS^   ^l 
attacked  Cicero  iu  the  street^  to  tl  c  d. ui^t^  overthrew  what  part 

be-un  to  rebuild  his  bouse    drove  ' ;; jj-    j''':^,^  cast  buruinir   torches  luto 
h'M\   been  re-erected  of   ^=^tulu>  s   portuo    a  a   c^  ^^.^  l.votber's  ou 

the  house  of  Quintus  Cicero    ^^'I'^.J  .J'^.,'^  jj  it^^^^  'City  of  Rome; 

the  Palatine,  aud  consumed  a  great  pait  oi  n.  y 

^'     ^"    .    -,         -^        i,^o-h  Pi^prn  received  from  the  State  in  order  to 
The  indemnity  which  Oicero  receiveu  n 

Domitian,  and  entirely  rebuilt  from  ^ti^^^^  ^f t^^ 

It  was  utilised  as  a  museum  for  precious  work^  of  ^f  ami  c    ,  ^^  ^^^^ 

collected  by  Augustus.     This  temple    o  the  de^tieaio 

Empire  was  no  ^oubt  greatly  expanded  in^ts  recon^^^^  ^ 

Hadrian.     What  have  been  called   ts  "^^^^  j^^^^^^^^^^^  G. 

to  the  roots  of  the  Palatine)  P^-^^^J^^'^rious  covered  atrium  and 
Boni's  excavations)  to  have  ^^een  the  spacious^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

peristylium,  with  noble  chambers  (.^-'^.^^^^^^^^^.v  completely  re- 
Luse'of  the  Curator  Palatn,  ^^.'f%l^^^^^Zildius  inclined 
stored)  ascends  tlie  pnvate  imper  al  r^-P^'^  ^^  that'the  great 
passage  to  the  l^^l/^f^^^p^^i^^^^tas  located  here.  But  it  was  a 
•      Imperial  Library  of  the  Paiat me  ^^a^  i  fore-court  became 

damp  corner  to  select  for  it  This  "^^^^^^f /^  ^^^iXi^^^  ^^^"^"^' 
appropriated  about  a.d  500  and  conver^  n^to  a  oh  ^^^^^^.^^^  ^^.^.^^ 
in  which  was  preserved  ^^  image  of  the  Virgin  ^ 

which  probably  gave  the  church  its  name,  b.  ma 


CHAPTER    Vli 

THE  COELIAN 

S.  Gre^orio— SS.  Giovanui  e  pjiolo— Arch  of  Dolabella,— S.  Tomioaso  iu 
Formis— Villa  3Iattei— S.  Maria  della  Navicella— S.  Stefano  Kotondo — 
I  Santi  Quattro  Incoronati — S.  Clemente. 

THE  Coelian  Hill  extends  from  the  Coliseum  to  S.  John  Lateran, 
and  from  the  Convent  of  S.  Gregorio  to  S.  Stefano  in  Ro- 
tondo.  Until  1871  it  liad  been  inhabited  by  monks  of  the  Camal- 
dolese,  Passionist,  and  R^demptorist  Orders,  and  by  the  Augustinian 
Nuns  of  the  Quattro  Incoronati ;  but  few  parts  of  Rome  have  been 
more  cruelly  dealt  with  than  this  interesting  district.  It  formed  a 
natural  quarry  for  the  Lateran  restorers. 

In  the  earliest  times  the  name  of  this  hill  was  Mons  Querque- 
tulanus,  '  The  Hill  of  Oaks,'  and  it  was  clothed  with  forest,  part  of 
which  long  survived  as  the  sacred  wood  of  the  Camenae.  It  re- 
ceived its  name  (?)  of  Coelius  from  Coelius  Vibenna,  an  Etruscan 
Lucumo  of  Ardea,  who  is  said  to  have  come  to  the  assistance  of 
Romulus  in  his  war  against  the  Sabine  king  Tatius,  and  to  have 
afterwards  established  himself  here.  In  the  reign  of  TuUus  Hos- 
tilius  the  Coelian  assumed  some  importance,  as  that  ruler  is  related 
to  have  fixed  his  residence  here,  and  transported  hither  the  Latin 
population  of  Alba. 

As  the  Coelian  figured  less  prominently  in  the  early  history  of 
Rome  than  any  of  the  other  hills,  it  preserves  few  historical  monu- 
ments of  republican  times.  Many  of  these  were  destroyed  by  a 
fire  which  i-avaged  it  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  excepting  the 
Temple  of  the  Nymphs,  which  once  stood  in  the  grove  of  the 
Camenae,  and  which  had  been  already  burnt  by  Clodius,  in  order 
to  destroy  the  records  of  his  perjuries  and  debts  which  it  con- 
tained. Considerable  remains  beneath  the  garden  of  the  Passionist 
convent  belong  to  the  temple  which  Agrippina  (2)  raised  to  her 
husband  the  Emperor  Claudius,  and  in  S.  Stefano  Rotondo  some 
antiquaries  (erroneously)  recognise  the  Macellum  of  Nero.  There 
are  no  remains  of  the  palace  of  the  Emperor  Tetricus,  who  lived 
here,  '  between  the  two  sacred  groves,'  in  a  magnificent  captivity 
under  Aurelian,  A.D.  272,  whom  he  received  at  a  banquet,  at  which 
he  exhibited  an  allegorical  picture  representing  his  reception  of  the 
empire  of  Gaul,  and  his  subsequent  resignation  of  it  for  the  simple 

22.5  p 
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insignia  of  a  Roiuan  senator.^  On  the  other  hand,  Marcus  Aurelius 
was  born  on  the  Coelian  in  the  Domus  Vectiliana,  and  partly  edu- 
cated in  the  Palace  of  Annius  Verus,  which  was  discovered  1885-7 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Military  Hospital. 

To  the  christian  visitor,  however,  the  Coelian  will  always  prove 
of  the  deepest  interest ;  and  the  slight  thread  of  connection  which 
runs  l)etween  all  its  principal  objects,  as  well  as  their  nearness  to 
one  another,  brings  them  })loasantly  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
day's  excursion.  Many  of  those  who  are  not  mere  passing  visitors 
will  probably  find  that  their  chief  pleasure  lies  not  amid  the  well- 
known  basilicas  and  palaces,  but  in  quiet  sunny  walks  through  the 
silent  lanes  and  amid  the  decaj^ing  buildings  of  these  more  outlying 
hills.  As  many  as  possible  of  these  have  been  obliterated,  but  a 
few  yet  remain. 

'  For  myself,  I  must  say  that  I  know  uotliinji  to  compare  with  a  pilifrimaye 
amoiiij-  the  antique  church(!s  scattered  over  the  Esijuiline,  the  (>»elian,  ami 
the  Aventine  Jiills.  They  stand  apart,  eacli  in  its  solitnsie,  amid  liardeus 
and  vin(!yards  and  1kvi.])s  of  nameless  ruins  : — here  a  i>ronp  of  cypresses, 
there  a  lofty  pine  or  solitary  palm  ;  the  tutelary  saint,  perhaps  some  Sant' 
Achilleo  or  Santi  Bibiana,  wliom  we  never  heard  of  before— au  altar  rich 
in  precious  marbles — columns  of  porphyry— the  old  frescoes  droppinif  from 
the  walls — tlie  everlastinn"  colossal  mosaics  lookin"' down  so  solemn,  so  dim, 
so  spectral  :  tliese  iirow  upon  us,  until  at  each  succeediny:  visit  they  tliem- 
selves,  and  tin;  associations  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  become  a  part 
of  our  daily  life,  and  may  be  said  to  hallow  tliat  daily  life  when  considered 
in  a  riyht  spirit.  True,  what  is  most  sacred,  what  is  most  poetical,  is  often 
desecrated  to  the  fancy  by  tlic  intrusion  of  those  prosaic  realities  whicli 
ea.sily  strike  prosaic  minds  ;  by  disijust  at  the  foolish  faJn-icatJons  whicli 
those  who  recite  them  do  not  believe,  by  lyin>>-  inscriptions,  by  tawdry  pic- 
tures, by  tasteless  and  even  profane  restorations  ;— by  much  that  saddens, 
much  tliat  offends,  much  that  disappoiuts— but  then  so  much  remains  !  So 
much  to  awaken,  to  elevate,  to  touch  the  heart  :  so  nnich  that  will  not  pass 
away  from  the  memory  ;  so  mucli  tliat  makes  a  part  of  our  after-life.'— JArs. 
Jameso7i. 

The  semi-deserted  Coelian,  however,  has  never  recovered  from 
the  Norman-Saracenic  invasion  of  1084  in  the  time  of  Gregory 
VII. 

We  may  pass  under  the  Arch  of  Constantine,^  or  through  the 
pleasant  sunny  enclosure  known  as  the  Parco  di  San  Gregorio — 
planted  by  the  French  during  their  first  occupation  of  Rome. 
Here  is  the  Magazino  al  Cello,  or  Museo  Archeologico  Urbano,  to 
which  the  less  important  objects  recently  discovered  in  the  city 
have  been  brought.  It  is  deeply  interesting  to  students,  but 
scarcely  attractive  to  the  casual  visitor.  The  contents  are  still 
in  a  transitional  state.     We  may  notice  : — 

Room  1.  Specimens  of  precious  marbles.    Stamped  bricks  aud  tiles. 
Room  2.  Frag-ments  of  sculi)ture. 

Room  3.  Objects  from   the   Estjuiliue  cemeteries.       Remains  of  a   water 
conduit. 


'  Gibbon,  v.  1. 

2  The  road  crosses  a  jjreat  cloaca,  which  enters  the  Tiber  near  the  Cloaca 
Maxinni,  and  is  built  of  enormous  blocks,  well  preserved. 
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Boom  4.  Ex  votos  in  teriii-cotta.     Repablicau  inscriptions  on  travertine 

ami  peperino. 
Room  5.  Several  fine  busts.    That  of  Hephaestus  has  tracings  of  gilding- 

and  painting. 
Room  6.  Water-pipes  of  various  kinds.     The  inscription  to  Cains  Duilins 

from  the  Forum  of  Augustus. 

(Open  Mondays  and  Fridays  from  1-5,  and  Wednesdays  9-1  ;  ad- 
mission 25  c.     Ring.) 

The  southern  gate  of  the  Parco  opens  on  a  small  triangular  piazza, 
whence  abroad  llight  of  steps  leads  up  to  the  Church  of  S.  Gregorio 
(1725),  to  the  English  pilgrim  one  of  the  most  interesting  spots 
in  Rome,  for  it  was  here  that  S.  Augustine  took  his  farewell  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  and,  kneeling  on  the  greensward,  the  first 
missionaries  to  Kent  received  their  parting  blessing  from  the  great 
pontiff.  As  we  enter  the  portico  (built  1683  by  Cardinal  Scipioue 
Borghese),  we  see,  on  either  side,  two  world-famous  inscriptions. 

On  the  right : — 

Ailsta  liospes 

et  lege. 

Hie  olim  fuit  M.  Gregorii  douuis. 

Ipse  iu  mouastei-inm  couvertit, 

Ubi  monasticeu  professus  est 

Et  din  abbas  pr;iefuit. 

Monaohi  primuiu  Benedictini 

Mox  Graeci  touuere, 

Deiu  Benedictini  iternm 

Post  varios  c;i.sus 

Quum  jumdiu 

Es.set  commendatum 

Et  poene  dcsertum. 

Anno  MDLXXIII 

Camaldulenses  inducti 

Qui  et  iudustria  sua 

Et  ope  plurium 

K.  E.  Cardinalium 

Quorum  hie  mouumenta  exstaut, 

Favente  etiam  Clemente  XI.  P.  M. 

Templnm  et  adjacentes  aedes 

In  banc  quam  cernis  formam 

Restituerunt. 


On  the  left  : 


Ex  hoc  mouasterio 
Prodiemnt 
S.  Gregorins  M.  Fundator  et  Parens. 
S.  Eleutberius,  AB.     Hilarion,  AB. 
S.  Augustiuus,  Auglor.  Apostol. 
S.  Laurentius,  Cantuar.  Archiep. 
S.  Mellitus,  Londinen.  Ep.  Mox 
Archiep.  Cantuar. 
S.  Justus,  Ep.  Roffensis. 
S.  Paulinus,  Ep.  Ebi>rac. 
S.  Maximiauus,  Syracusan.  Ep. 
SS.  Antonius,  Merulus,  et  Joannes,  Monachi 
S.  Petnis,  AB.  Cantuar. 

Marlnianus,  Archiep.  Raveu. 
Probus,  Xenodochi  Jerosolymit. 
Curator.  A.  S.  Gregorio  Elect. 
Sibinns  Callipolit.  Ep. 
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Grt-jJ^orius,  Diac,  Card.  S.  Eustacli. 
Hie  .  Ktiam  .  Diu  .  Vixit .  M.  Grcifori 

.Matt:r  .  S.  Silvia  .  Ifoc  .  3Iaxime 
i;<>leii(la  .  Quod  .  Tautmii  .  I'ietatis 
Sapieiitiac!  .  Et  .  Doctrinat'  .  Lnmou 
Pepererit. 

'  Cette  ville  iucomparable  reuferme  peu  de  sites  plus  attrayaiite  et  plus 
dit,'nes  d'eterncUc!  uienioire.  Cc  sanctuaire  occupe  I'anijle  occidental  du 
luont  Coelins.  ...  II  est  a  ^oale  distance  du  i;rand  Cinque,  des  Theriiu's  de 
Caracalla  et  du  Coli.<ee,  tout  procbe  de  Teiilise  des  saiuts  martyrs  Jeau  et 
Paul.  Le  berceau  du  cliristianisuie  de  rAuiJ:leterre  toncbe  ainsi  an  sol 
treiupe  par  le  saug'  de  taut  de  nillli(!rs  de  martyrs.  Eu  face  s'eleve  le  mont 
Palatiu,  ))erceau  tie  Kome  paieuue,  eucore  convert  des  vastes  debris  du 
palais  des  Cesars.  .  .  .  Ou  est  douc  I'Anylais  diijue  de  ce  uom  qui.  en  portaut 
son  regard  du  Palatin  an  Colisee,  pourrait  contempler  sans  emoti(»ii  ce  coin 
de  terre  d'oii  hii  sont  veuus  la  foi,  le  noui  clirctieu  et  la  Bible  doiit  il  est  si 
fier.  Voila  oil  les  enfints  esclaves  <le  ses  ;i(!iux  etaient  recueillis  et  sauves  ! 
Sur  ces  pierres  s'aoeuouillaient  ceux  qui  out  fait  sa  patrie  cliretienue.  Sous 
ces  voutes  a  ete  couc^u  par  uue  ame  sainte,  confie  a  Dieu,  beni  par  Dieu, 
accepte  et  accompli  par  d'bumbles  et  "enereux  cbretiens,  le  grand  dessein  ! 
Par  ces  deg'res  sont  descendus  les  quarante  moines  (jui  out  porte  a  I'Angle- 
terre  la  parole  de  Dieu,  la  lumiere  de  I'Evaniiile,  la  succession  apostolique 
et  la  r^gle  de  Saint  Benoit !  '-Montalevibert,  '  Moinea  d' Occident.'' 

Hard  by  (R)  on  the  Clivus  Scauri  stood  the  house  of  S.  Silvia, 
mother  of  S.  Gregory  (a.D.  550-004),  of  which  there  may  be  remain.^, 
opposite  to  the  church  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  and  in  the  little 
garden  we  may  believe  that  he  played  as  a  child  under  her  care. 
Close  to  his  home  he  founded  the  monastery  of  S.  Andrew,  to  which 
he  retired  from  the  world,  taking  nothing  with  him  but  his  favourite 
cat.  Here  he  dwelt  for  many  years  as  a  monk,  engaged  in  writing 
homilies,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  visionary  conversation  with  the 
Virgin,  whom  he  believed  to  answer  him  in  person  from  her  picture 
before  which  he  knelt.  To  this  monastery  he  is  said  to  have  pre- 
sented his  own  portrait,  with  those  of  his  father  and  mother,  which 
were  probably  in  existence  long  after  his  death  ;  and  this  portrait  of 
himself  perhaps  furnished  that  peculiar  type  of  physiognomy  which 
we  trace  in  the  best  representations  of  him.  During  the  life  of 
penance  and  poverty  led  here,  he  sold  all  his  goods  for  the  V)enefit 
of  the  poor,  retaining  nothing  but  a  silver  basin  given  him  by  his 
mother.  One  day  a  poor  shipwrecked  sailor  came  several  times  to 
beg  in  the  cell  where  he  was  writing,  and,  as  he  had  no  mcney,  he 
gave  him,  instead,  this  one  remaining  treasure.  A  long  time  after 
S.  Gregory  saw  the  same  shipwrecked  sailor  reappear  in  the  form 
of  his  guardian  angel,  who  told  him  that  God  had  henceforth 
destined  him  to  rule  his  Church,  and  become  the  successor  of  S. 
Peter,  whose  charity  he  had  imitated.' 

'  Un  moiue  (A.D.  590)  va  monter  pour  la  premiere  fois  sur  la  chaire  apos- 
tolique. Co  moiue,  le  plus  illustre  de  tons  ceux  qui  sont  com])te  parmi 
les  souverains  pontiles,  y  rayouuera  d'un  6clat  qu'aucuu  de  ses  i)redecesseurs 
n'a  es^ale  et  qui  rejaillira,  comme  une  sanction  supreme,  siu-  I'institut  dout  11 
est  issu.  Gregoire,  le  seul  parmi  les  hommes  avec  le  Pape  Leon  I"  qui  ait 
reQu  a  la  fois,  du  consentemeut  uuiversel,  le  double  surnom  de  Saint  et  de 
Graud,  sera  I'eteruel  houueur  de  I'Ordre  ben^dlctin  comme  do  la  papaut^. 

1  Montalembert,  Moines  d'Occident. 
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Pur  son  ff^nie,  mais  surtout  par  le  charme  et  I'ascendant  cle  sa  vertu,  il 
organisera  le  domaine  temporel  des  papes,  il  developpera  et  resrnlariseni 
leur  soiiverainete  spiritiiolle,  il  fondera  lenr  pateinelle  siipr^matie  snr  les 
royantes  naissantes  et  les   nations  nonvelles  qui  yont   devenir  les  g^rands 

penples  de  I'avenir,  et  s'appeler  la  France,  I'Espagne,  rAno;leterre.  A  vrai 
dire,  e'est  liii  qui  inangfnre  le  nioyen  age,  la  societe  moderne  et  la  civilisation 
chretienuo.' — Montalembert. 

The  church  of  S.  Gregorio  is  approached  by  a  cloistered  court 
filled  with  monuments.  On  the  left  is  that  of  Sir  Edward  Came,  one 
of  the  commissioners  sent  abroad  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  foreig:n 
universities  respecting  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  from  Catherine  of 
Aragon,  ambassador  to  Charles  Y.,  and  afterwards  to  the  court  of 
Rome.  He  was  recalled  when  the  embassy  was  suppressed  by 
Elizabeth,  but  was  kept  at  Rome  by  Paul  IV.,  who  had  conceived 
a  srreat  affection  for  him,  and  he  died  here  in  1561.  Another  monu- 
ment of  an  exile  for  the  Catholic  faith  is  that  of  Robert  Pecham, 
who  died  in  1567,  inscribed: — 

'  Roberto  Pecham  Anglo,  eqniti  anrato,  Pliilippi  et  Mariae  Ang^liae  et 
Hispan.  regibns  olim  a  consiliis  genere  relinione  virtnte  praeclaro,  qui, 
cum  patriam  suam  a  tide  catholica  deficientem  adspicere  sine  summo  dolore 
uon  posset,  rclictis  omnibus  quiie  in  hac  vita  carissima  esse  solent,  in  volun- 
tarium  profectus  exilium,  post  sex  annos,  paupcribus  Christi  boredibns 
testamento  institutis,  sanctissime  e  vita  mior.ivit.' 

The  Church,  once  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Italy,  was  pro- 
fanely rebuilt  in  1734,  under  Francesco  Ferrari.  It  has  sixteen 
ancient  granite  columns  and  a  cosmatesque  pavement.  Its  com- 
plete restoration  is  in  contemplation.  Among  its  monuments  we 
may  observe  that  of  Cardinal  Zurla,  a  learned  writer  on  geo- 
grapliical  subjects,  who  was  abbot  of  the  adjoining  convent.  It 
was  a  curious  characteristic  of  the  laxity  of  morals  in  the  time 
of  Julius  II.  (1503-13),  that  her  friends  did  not  hesitate  to  bury  the 
famous  Aspasia  of  that  age  in  this  church,  and  to  inscribe  upon 
her  tomb  :  '  ImjDeria,  cortisana  Romana,  quae  digna  tanto  nomine, 
rarae  inter  homines  formae  specimen  dedit.  Vixit  annos  xxvi. 
dies  xii.  obiit  1511,  die  15  August!.'  Bandello  says  that  so  luxurious 
were  her  apartments  that  the  Spanish  ambassador  spat  in  the  face 
of  a  servant  for  fear  of  spoiling  the  furniture.  But  this  monument 
has  now  been  removed,  not,  however,  for  moral  reasons. 

At  the  end  of  the  right  aisle  is  a  picture  by  Badalocchi,  com- 
memorating a  miracle  on  this  spot,  when,  at  the  moment  of  Eleva- 
tion, the  Host  is  said  to  have  bled  in  the  hands  of  S.  Gregory,  so  as 
to  convince  an  unbeliever  of  the  truth  of  Transubstantiation.  It 
will  be  obsened  that  in  this  and  in  most  other  representations  of 
S.  Gregory,  a  dove  is  j.)erched  upon  his  shoulder,  and  whispering 
into  his  ear.  This  is  commemorative  of  the  impression  that  every 
word  and  act  of  the  saint  was  directly  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
a  belief  first  engendered  by  the  happy  promptitude  of  Peter,  his 
archdeacon,  wlio  invented  the  stoiy  to  save  the  beloved  library  of 
his  master,  which  was  about  to  be  destroyed  after  his  death  by  the 
■  people,  in  a  pitiful  spirit  of  revenge,  because  they  fancied  that  a 
famine  which  was  decimating  them  had  been  brought  about  by  the 
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extravagance,  or  tlie  science,  of  Gregory.  It  is  interesting  to 
imagine  the  Pontiff's  deplorable  reception  of  the  blood-stained 
Emperor  Phocas  as  an  act  of  inspiration !  An  altar  beneath  this 
picture  is  decorated  with  marble  reliefs,  by  Mino  da  Fiesole, 
representing  the  same  miracle,  and  also  the  story  of  the  soul  of  the 
Emperor  Trajan  being  freed  from  purgatory  by  the  intercession  of 
Gregory.  The  reredos  belonging  to  this  altar,  moved  from  its 
original  site,  still  remains  in  the  north-cast  chapel. 

A  low  door  near  this  leads  into  the  monastic  cell  of  S.  Gregory, 
containing  his  marble  chair,  and  the  spot  where  his  bed  lay, 
inscribed : — 

'  Nocte  dioque  vi<>il  lon>>"o  hie  dofussu  lahore 
Gre.i>oriiis  modica  moinbra  <iiiieto  levat.' 

Here  also  an  immense  collection  of  minute  relics  of  saints  is 
exposed— to  swell  the  tide  of  incredulity  ! 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  church  is  the  Salviati  Chapel,  the 
burial-place  of  that  noble  family,  modernised  in  11190  by  Carlo 
Maderno.  Over  the  altar  is  a  copy  of  Annibale  Caracci's  picture  of 
S.  Gregory,  which  once  existed  here,  but  is  now  in  England.  On  the 
right  is  the  picture  of  the  Madonna  '  which  spoke  to  S.  Gregory,* 
and  which  is  said  to  have  become  suddenly  impressed  upon  the 
wall  after  a  vision  in  which  she  appeared  to  him.  On  the  left  is  a 
beautiful  marble  dossale  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

A  sacristan  will  admit  the  visitor  into  the  Garden  of  S.  Silvia, 
whence  there  is  a  grand  view  across  to  the  Palatine. 

'  To  stand  liure,  or  on  tin;  snniniit  of  the  fliylit  of  stops  wliicli  leads  to  the 
portal,  and  look  across  to  iho  mined  Talace  of  the  ('aesars,  nnikes  tlie  mind 
iiiddy  with  the  rush  of  thonyhts.  There,  hefore  us,  the  Palatine  Jlill — pa<;an 
Rome  in  the  dust  ;  here,  the  little  cidl,  a  few  feet  scjiiare,  where  slept  in  sack- 
cloth the  man  wJio  gave  the  last  blow  to  the;  power  of  the  Caesjvrs,  and  first 
set  ills  foot  as  sovereign  on  the  cradle  and  capital  of  their  <jreatness.' — Mrs. 
Jameson. 

Here  arc  three  chapels,  restored  b}--  the  historian  Cardinal  Baro- 
nius  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  first,  of  S.  Silvia,  contains  a 
fresco  of  the  Almighty  with  a  choir  of  angels,  V)y  Guido  ;  and  be- 
neath it  a  beautiful  statue  of  the  venerable  saint  (especially  invoked 
against  Convulsions),  by  Niccolo  Cordieri — one  of  the  best  statues  of 
feminine  saints  in  Korae.  The  second  chapel,  of  S.  Andrew,  con- 
tains the  two  famous  rival  frescoes  of  Guido  and  Domenichino. 
Guido  has  represented  S.  Andrew  kneeling  in  reverent  thankfulness 
at  first  sight  of  the  cross  on  which  he  was  to  suffer;  Domenichino 
— a  more  painful  subject — -the  flagellation  of  the  saint.  Of  these 
paintings  Annil)ale  Caracci  observed  that '  Guide's  was  the  painting 
of  the  master  ;  but  Domenichino's  the  painting  of  the  scholar  who 
knew  more  than  the  master.'  The  beautiful  group  of  figures  in  the 
corner,  where  a  terrified  child  is  hiding  its  face  in  its  mother's 
dress,  is  introduced  in  several  other  pictures  of  Domenichino.  The 
foundations  of  this  chapel  lie  over  the  Servian  Wall. 

'  Tt  is  a  wcdl-known  anecdote  that  a  i)oor  old  woman  stood  for  a  lomr  time 
liefore  tlie  story  of  Domenichino,  iiointinn^  it  out  bit  hy  bit  and  exidaininii  it 
to  a  child  who  was  witii  h(!r  ;    and  rhat  she  then  turned  to  the  story  told  by 
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Guido,  admired  the  landscape  and  went  away.  It  is  added  that  when 
Annibale  Caracci  heard  of  this,  it  seemed  to  liim  in  itself  a  sutlicient  reason 
for  givinsr  the  preference  to  the  former  work.  It  is  also  said  that  when 
Domenichino  was  p:iintino:  one  of  the  executioners,  he  worked  himself  up 
into  a  fury  with  threatening-  words  and  ijestures,  and  that  Annibale,  sur- 
prising: him  in  this  condition,  embraced  him,  savin"",  "  Domenico,  to-day  you 
have  taught  me  a  lesson,  which  is  that  a  painter,  like  an  orator,  must  lirst 
feel  himself  that  which  he  would  represent  to  others."  '—Lanzi,  v.  82. 

'  In  historical  pictures  Domenichino  is  often  cold  and  studied,  especially 
in  the  principal  subject,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sulx)rdinate  persons 
have  much  grace  and  a  noble  character  of  beauty.  Thus,  in  the  scourging 
of  S.  Andrew,  a  group  of  women  thrust  l)ack  by  the  executioners  is  of  the 
highest  beauty.  Guido's  fi-esco  is  of  high  merit  :  S.  Andrew,  on  his  way  to 
execution,  sees  the  cross  before  him  in  the  distance,  and  falls  upon  his  knees 
in  adoration — the  executionei's  and  spectators  resard  him  with  astonishment.' 
—Ktujler. 

The  3rd  chapel,  of  S.  Barbara,  contains  an  impressive  realistic 
statue  of  S.  Gregory,  by  Niccdo  Cordieri  ^  (where  the  whispering  dove 
is  again  represented),  and  the  table  at  which  he  daily  fed  twelve 
poor  pilgrims  after  washing  their  feet.  The  Roman  Breviary  tells 
how  on  one  occasion  an  angel  appeared  at  the  feast,  as  the 
thirteenth  guest.  This^story,  the  sending  forth  of  S.  Augustine,  and 
other  events  of  S.  Gregory's  life,  are  represented  in  rough  frescoes 
upon  the  walls  by  Viiutni.  The  table  is  mentioned  in  the  Mirabilia 
as  an  object  of  devotion  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century. 

The  adjc'ining  Convent  (modern)  is  of  vast  size,  and  is  now  occu- 
pied by  Camaldolese  monks,  though  in  the  time  of  S.  Gregory  it 
belonged  to  the  Benedictines.  In  its  situation  it  is  quiet  and 
beautiful,  and  must  have  been  so  even  in  the  time  of  S.  Gregory, 
who  often  regretted  the  seclusion  he  was  compelled  to  quit. 

'  Un  jour,  plus  accable  que  jamais  par  le  poids  des  affaires  secnlieres,  il 
.s'etait  retire  dans  un  lieu  secret  pour  s'y  livrer  dans  un  long  silence  i  sa 
triste-sse,  et  y  fut  rejoint  i)ar  le  diacre  Pierre,  son  eleve,  son  ami  d'enfance 
et  le  compagnon  de  ses  ch6res  etudes.  "  Vous  est-il  done  arrive  quelque 
chagrin  nouveau,"  lui  dit  le  jeune  liomuie.  ••  pour  que  vous  soyez  ainsi  plus 
triste  qu'a  I'ordinaire  V"  "  Mon  chagrin."  lui  repondit  le  pontife,  "  est  celui 
de  tons  mes  jours,  toujours  vieux  par  I'usage,  et  loujours  nouveau  par  sa 
crois.s:vnce  quotidienue.  ^la  pauvre  ame  se  rap})elle  ce  ([u'elle  etait  ;<utrefois, 
dans  notre  uionastere,  quand  elle  planait  snr  tout  ce  qui  passe,  sur  tout  ce  qui 
change  :  quand  elle  ne  songeait  qn'au  ciel  :  quand  elle  franchissnit  i)ar  la 
contemplation  lo  cloitre  de  ce  corps  qui  I'euserre  ;  quand  elle  aimait  d'avance 
la  mort  comme  I'entrde  de  la  vie.  Et  maintenant  il  lui  faut,  h.  cause  de  ma 
charire  p:v.>Jtorale,  supporter  les  niille  affaires  des  hommcs  du  sifede  et  se 
soniller  dans  cette  poussi^re.  Et  quand,  aprfe.s  s'etre  ainsi  repandue  an  dehors, 
elle  vent  retrouver  sa  retraite  intiSrienre,  elle  n'y  revient  (in'amoindrie.  Je 
ui^dite  snr  tout  ce  que  je  souffre  et  sur  tout  ce  que  j'ai  perdu.  Me  voici,  battu 
par  I'ocean  et  tout  brise  par  la  tempete  ;  quand  je  pense  a  ma  vie  d'autrefois, 
il  me  stumble  regarder  en  arriere  vei-s  le  rivagc.  Et  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  triste, 
c'es-t  qu'ainsi  ballotte  par  I'orage,  je  puis  a  peine  entrevoir  le  port  que  j'ai 
quitte."  ' — Montalembert,  'Moines  d" Occident.'' 

Pope  Gregory  XVI.  was  for  sdrae  years  abbot  of  this  convent,  to 
which  he  was  afterwards  a  generous  benefactor — regretting  always, 

1  "Rome  posscs.«*es  at  least  eight  tine  modern  statues  of  saints  :  besides  those 
of  S.  Silvia  and  S.  Gregory,  are  the  S.  Agnese  of  Alirardi,  the  S.  Bibiana  of 
Bernini,  the  S.  Cecilia  of  Madcrno,  the  S.  Susanna  of  Quesnoy,  the  S.  Martina 
«f  Menghiuo,  and  the  S.  Bruno  of  Hoiwlon, 
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like  his  great  predecessor,  the  vanished  peace  of  his  monastic  life. 
His  last  words  to  his  cardinals,  who  were  imploring  him,  for  politi- 
cal purposes,  to  conceal  his  danger,  were  singularly  expressive  of 
this  :  '  Per  Dio,  lasciatemi ! — voglio  morire  da  frate,  non  da  sovrano.' 
The  last  great  cei'emony  enacted  at  S.  Gregorio  was  when  Cardinal 
Wiseman  consecrated  the  mitred  abbot  of  English  Cistercians — Dr. 
Manning,  preaching  at  the  same  time  on  the  prospects  of  English 
Catholicism.  As  Cardinal  Manning  he  offered  a  sum  of  £2000  in 
1890  for  excavating  the  house  of  S.  Gregory,  which  is  known  to 
exist  under  the  church  (as  at  S.  Clemente,  S.  Martino,  &c.),  but 
permission  to-excavate  was  refused  by  the  Government  because  he 
was  a  foreigner  (and  a  Cardinal! ),  although  titular  of  S.  Gregorio. 

Ascending  the  steep  paved  lane  called  Clivus  Scauri,  between 
S.  Gregorio  and  the  Parco,  the  picturesque  church  on  the  left  with 
the  arcaded  apse  and  tall  campanile  [c.  a.d  1206),  inlaid  with 
coloured  tiles,  is  that  of  SS.  Giovaimi  e  Paolo,  two  officers  in  the 
household  of  the  christian  princess  Constantia,  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Constantine,  in  whose  time  they  had  occupied  a  position  of 
trust  and  influence,  though,  strange  to  say,  the  name  of  tlieir  family 
remains  unknown.  When  Julian  the  Aposttite  came  to  the  throne, 
his  officials  attempted  to  persuade  them  to  sacrifice  to  the  ancestral 
city  gods ;  but  they  refused,  saying,  '  Our  lives  are  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Emperor,  bnt  our  souls  and  our  faith  belong  to  our  God  ! ' 
Then,  fearing  to  bring  them  to  public  martyrdom,  lest  their  popu- 
larity should  cause  a  rebellion,  and  the  example  of  thoir  well-known 
fortitude  should  prove  an  encouragement  to  others,  soldiers  beheaded 
them  privately  in  their  own  house.(?)  Hence  the  inscription  on  the 
spot,  '  Locus  martyrii  SS.  Joannis  et  Pauli  in  aedibus  propriis.' 
Whoever  they  were,  they  would  seem  to  have  fallen  victims  to  a 
pagan  reaction,  perhaps  to  the  crime  of  a  fanatic  !  The  campanile 
rests  upon  the  remains  of  the  'J'emple  of  Claudius.  The  church 
known  as  Titulus  Pamnuichii  was  built  by  Pammachius,  the  friend 
of  S.  Jerome,  on  the  site  of  the  house  of  the  Saints.  It  is  entered 
by  a  portico  adorned  with  eight  ancient  granite  columns,  interesting 
as  having  been  erected  by  the  English  Pope  Nicholas  Breakspear 
(Adrian  IV.),  A.D.  1158.  The  interior,  in  the  basilica  form,  displays 
sixteen  ancient  columns  and  a  beautiful  cosraatesque  pavement. 
In  the  centre  of  the  floor  is  a  stone,  railed  off,  upon  which  it  is  said 
that  the  saints  were  beheaded.  Their  remains  are  contained  in  a 
porphyry  urn  under  the  high  altar.  In  early  times  these  were  the 
onl}^  bodies  of  saints  preserved  within  the  walls  of  Rome  (the  rest 
being  in  the  catacombs).  In  the  Sacramentary  of  S.  Leo,  in  the 
Preface  of  SS.  John  and  Paul,  it  is  said, '  Of  Thy  merciful  providence 
Thou  hast  vouchsafed  to  crown  not  only  the  circuit  of  the  city  with 
the  glorious  passion  of  the  martyrs,  but  also  to  hide  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  city  itself  the  victorious  limbs  of  S.  John  and  S. 
Paul.'  1 

The   large   and   beautiful   church   of   Pammachius   was   cruelly 


'  See  Roma  Sotten-anea,  p.  lOtJ. 
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modernised  by  Cardinal  Camillo  Paolucciand  his  architect  Antonio 
Canevari,  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  tomb  of 
Luke,  Cardinal  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  the  friend  of  S.  Bernard, 
which  stood  in  the  portico,  was  broken  up,  and  his  sarcophagus 
used  as  a  water-trough. 

Above  the  tribune  are  frescoes  by  Pomerancio.  Beneath  the  altar 
on  the  left  of  the  tribune  is  preserved  the  embalmed  body  of  S. 
Paul  of  the  Cross  (who  died  1776,  and  whose  festival  is  April  28), 
founder  of  the  Order  of  Passionists,  who  inhabit  the  adjoining 
convent.  The  aged  face  bears  a  beautiful  expression  of  repose  ; 
the  body  is  dressed  in  the  robe  which  clothed  it  when  living. i  In 
honour  of  this  saint  a  splendid  chapel  has  been  erected  on  the  right 
of  the  nave  (1868-70),  cased  with  precious  alabaster  and  seme-santa 
marble ;  its  two  great  alabaster  pillars  were  the  gift  of  Pins  IX. 
Beneath  the  high  altar  of  the  church,  the  excavations  of  Padre 
Germane  have  brought  to  light  several  chambers  evidently  belong- 
ing to  the  house  and  somewhat  earlier  than  the  fourth  century. 
The  walls  show  remains  of  frescoes  of  peacocks,  wild  beasts,  sea- 
horses, &c.  Several  of  the  pictures  are  of  undoubted  christian 
character :  Moses  before  the  Burning  Bush  (also  seen  in  the  cata- 
comb of  S.  Calixtus)  ;  a  woman,  with  a  veil  and  a  pearl  necklace 
(an  orante),  pj-aying,  with  her  arms  outstretched  ;  and  scenes  from 
the  Passion  of  Christ.  These  are  the  earliest  instances  of  christian 
frescoes  found  outside  the  catacombs.  The  house  contains  more 
than  fifteen  rooms,  and  there  are  others  still  unexcavated.  The 
amphorae  remain  in  the  cellar,  and  near  this  are  the  baths. 

'  The  luurdor  of  the  saints  soenis  to  have  t:iken  place  in  a  narrow  passage 
(fauces)  not  far  from  the  tablinum  or  reception  room.  Here  we  see  the 
fenestella  confessionis,  by  means  of  which  jiilyrims  were  allowed  to  behold 
and  touch  the  venerable  yrave.  Two  thinys  strike  the  modern  visitor  :  the 
variety  of  the  fresco  decor.vtions  of  the  honse,  wliich  begin  with  pai*^an  geuii 
holding  festoons,  a  tolerably  good  work  of  the  third  century,  and  end  with 
stiff,  uncanny  representations  of  the  Passion,  of  the  ninth'  and  tenth  cen- 
turies ;  second,  the  fact  that  sucli  an  important  monument  should  have  been 
buried  and  forgottan.'—Lanciani. 

The  church  of  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo  at  Venice  was  founded  by 
emigrants  from  this  convent.  The  memory  of  these  saints  was 
so  much  honoured  up  to  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  that 
the  eve  of  their  festival  was  an  obligatory  fast.  Their  festa  (June 
26)  is  still  kept  with  great  solemnities  on  the  Coelian,  when  the 
railing  around  the  place  of  their  deaths  is  wreathed  and  laden  with 
flowers.  When  tlie  '  station '  is  held  at  their  church,  the  apse  is 
illuminated. 

Masculine  visitors  are  admitted  through  the  Convent  to  its  large 
and  beautiful  Garden,  which  overhangs  the  steep  side  of  the 
Coelian,  toward  the  Coliseum,  of  which  there  is  a  fine  view  between 


1  '  Domine  Jesu  Christe,  qui  ad  mysterlum  crucis  pracdicandum  Sanctum 
Paulum  sinyulari  caritate  donasti,  et  per  eum  novam  in  ecclesia  familiam 
florescere  voluisti  :  ipsius  uol)is  iutercessione  conceile,  ut  passiouem  tnam 
jngiter  recolentes  in  torris,  ejusdem  fructum  consequi  merearaur  in  coelis.' — 
Collect  of  S.  Paxil  of  the  Cross,  '  Roman  Vetsper-Book.' 
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its  ancient  cypresses.  Tliis  occupies  the  site  of  the  temple  and  por- 
ticus  of  Claudius  built  by  Agrippina,  his  third  wife.  Nero,  who 
wished  to  etface  the  memory  of  his  predecessor,  pulled  down  this 
temple,  on  the  pretext  that  it  interfered  with  his  Golden  House, 
but  it  was  rebuilt  under  Vespasian  (A.D.  70-79),  Near  b}-  was  a 
Vivarium,  where  the  wild  beasts  of  the  Coliseum  were  temporarily 
lodged  before  figuring  in  the  games.  The  ruins  in  the  part  of  the 
garden  nearest  to  the  Coliseum  have  been  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
Domus  Vectiliana  of  Commodus,  which  he  frequented  as  a  retreat 
beneficial  to  his  insomnia,  and  where  his  mistress  Marcia,  finding 
her  name  one  day  on  a  tablet-list  of  those  doomed  to  be  executed, 
decided  on  and  assisted  at  his  murder,  A.D.  192.  But  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Coliseum  does  not  exactly  suggest  itself  as  a 
reasonable  one  for  the  desired  remedy.  Commodus  fought,  it  is 
true,  in  the  arena  six  hundred  and  thirty-five  times,  and  lived  on  the 
Coelian,  The  sound  of  falling  water  was  in  those  times  the  popular 
remedy  for  sleeplessness  such  as  Galen  (then  living  on  the  Sacra 
Via)  would  have  prescribed,  and  Augustus  had  found  it  useful. 

Continuing  to  follow  the  lane  up  the  Coelian,  we  reach  the  richly 
tinted  travertine  Arch  of  Dolabella,  erected  A.D.  10,  by  the  Consuls 
P.  Cornelius  Dolabella  and  Caius  Julius  Silanus.  Domitian,  building 
his  aqueduct  to  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars,  made  use  of  this,  and 
included  it  in  his  line  of  arches.  It  was  probably  so  utilised  by 
his  predecessor,  Nero. 

Above  the  arch  is  a  Hermitage,  revered  as  that  wherein  8, 
Giovanni  de  Matha  lived,  and  where  he  died  in  1213.  Before  he 
came  to  reside  here  he  had  been  miraculously  brought  from  Tunis 
(whither  he  had  gone  on  a  mission)  to  Ostia,  in  a  boat  without  helm 
or  sail,  in  which  he  had  knelt  without  ceasing  before  the  crucifix 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  voyage  ! 

Passing  beneath  the  gateway,  we  emerge  upon  the  picturesque 
irregular  Piazza  of  the  Navicella,  the  central  point  of  the  Coelian, 
which  is  surrounded  V)y  a  most  interesting  group  of  buildings,  and 
which  contains  an  isolated  perishing  fragment  of  the  aqueduct  of 
Nero,  dear  to  artists  for  its  colour.  Behind  this,  under  the  trees, 
is  the  marl)le  Navicella,  the  original  of  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a  votive  offering  of  a  sailor  to  Jupiter  Kedux,  whose  temple 
stood  near  this,  Leo  X.  caused  it  to  be  copied  and  set  it  here  as  a 
christian  emblem  of  the  Church — the  boat  of  S.  Peter. 

'  Tho  allci>"ory  of  ii  slii])  is  peculiarly  dwelt  ui)on  by  tlu!  ancient  Fathers. 
A  siiip  (!ut('iin<>  the  iiort  w.is  a  favourite  heatiien  eiiibhun  of  the  dose;  of  life, 
lint  th((  diiistian  i<l(;a,  and  its  elevation  from  individual  to  universal  or 
catholic  humanity,  is  derived  dinM-tly  from  the  liihW  —  see,  for  instance, 
1  Peter  iii.  20,  21.  "Witliout  dou'ot,'"  says  S,  Anj^ustino,  "the  ark  is  the 
(iyure  of  the  city  of  God  itilyrimisiiii;  in  this  world,  in  other  words,  of  tho 
Churcli,  which  is  saved  liy  the  W(»od  on  which  linn<^-  Ihi;  Mediator  hetweeu 
God  and  man,  the  man  Ciirist  .Tcsns."  Tiie  same  intin-pretrition  was  recoi>- 
niscid  in  th(f  lialin  Ciinrdi  in  the;  d:i.ys  of  Tertulli;in  and  S.  (^yjirian,  &c. 
Tlie  liark  of  S.  I'eter  is  similarly  n'i>resente(l  on  a  Grecjk  L;em,  found  in  tho 
Catacomlts,  as  sailin<>-  on  a  fish,  i)r<d)aldy  Leviathan  or  Satan,  while  d«»vo8, 
em))lematical  of  the  faithful,  ])erch  on  the  mast  and  stern— two  Apostles 
row,  a  third  lifts  uj)  his  h;inds  in  prayer,  and  our  Saviour,  approacUiuy  the 
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vessel,  supports  Peter  by  the  liaml  when  about  to  sink.  .  .  .  But  the  alleyory 
of  the  ship  is  carried  out  to  its  fullest  extent  in  the  fifty-seventh  chapter  of 
the  second  book  of  the  "  Apostolical  Constitutions,"  supposed  to  have  been 
compiled,  in  the  name  of  the  Apostles,  in  the  fourth  century.'— Lorri  Lindsay's 
'Christian  Art,'  i.  18. 

On  the  right  is  (first)  the  gateway  of  the  deserted  convent  of 
Redemptorists,  called  S.  Tommaso  in  Formis,  which  was  founded 
by  S.  Giovanni  de  Matha,  who,  when  celebrating  his  first  mass  at 
Paris,  beheld  in  a  vision  an  angel  robed  in  white,  with  a  red  and 
blue  cross  upon  his  breast,  and  his  hands  resting  in  benediction 
upon  the  heads  of  two  captives — a  white  and  a  black  man.  The 
Bishop  of  Paris  sent  him  to  Rome  to  seek  explanation  from 
Innocent  III.,  who  was  celebrated  as  an  interpreter  of  dreams — his 
foundation  of  the  Franciscan  Order,  so  it  is  said,  having  resulted 
from  one  which  befell  him.  S.  Giovanni  was  accompanied  by 
another  hermit,  Felix  de  Valois.  They  found  that  Innocent  had 
himself  seen  the  same  vision  of  the  angel  between  the  two  captives 
while  celebrating  mass  at  the  Lateran,  and  he  interpreted  it  as  in- 
culcating the  duty  of  charity  toward  christian  slav-es,  for  which 
purpose  he  founded  the  Trinitarians,  since  called  Redemptorists. 
The  story  of  the  double  vision  is  commemorated  in  a  Mosaic  erected 
above  the  door,  a.d.  1260  (?),  and  bearing  the  name  of  the  artist. 
Jacobus  Cosmati.  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  introduced  the  order 
into  England  at  Knaresborough. 

The  next  gate  beyond  the  church  is  that  of  the  Villa  Celimontana, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  ducal  family  of  Mattei  di  Giove,  now  to 
Baron  Richard  von  Hoffman.  (Visitors  are  admitted  on  Wednes- 
days after  2  p.m. — sometimes  at  the  other  entrance  opposite  SS. 
Giovanni  e  Paolo  —upon  writing  down  their  names.)  These  grounds 
are  well  worth  visiting — quite  the  ideal  of  a  Roman  garden,  a 
wealth  of  large  daisies,  roses,  and  periwinkle  spreading  amid  remains 
of  statues  and  columns.  A  little  avenue  of  ilexes,  lined  with  ancient 
statues,  leads  to  a  terrace  whence  there  is  a  beautiful  view  toward 
the  aqueducts  and  the  Albaix  Hills,  having  a  noble  sarcophagus  and 
a  quantity  of  fine  aloes  and  prickly  pears  in  the  foreground.  There 
is  an  obelisk,  of  which  only  the  top  is  Egyptian.  It,  however,  bears 
the  cartouche  of  Rameses  II.,  and  came  from  Heliopolis.  It  was 
brought  here  in  1582  from  the  Capitol  by  Ciriaco  Mattei.  It  is 
said  that  there  is  a  man's  hand  underneath  it.  When  the  obelisk  was 
lowered  it  fell  suddenly,  and  one  of  the  workmen  had  not  time  to  take 
his  hand  away.  In  the  lowest  portion  of  the  grounds,  now  enclosed 
in  some  ancient  picturesque  farm-buildings,  is  the  crystal  spring 
which  has  been  identified  as  the  real  Fountain  of  Egeria,  where 
the  nymph  held  her  mysterious  interviews  with  Numa  Pompilius. 
Near  the  gate  of  the  villa  was  the  Statio  of  the  fifth  battalion  of 
the  Roman  vigiles,  or  police  fire-brigade.  Two  marble  pedestals 
have  been  found  :  one  bearing  the  roll  of  the  company  ;  the  other, 
a  dedication  to  Caracalla  from  the  officers  and  men  of  the  battalion, 
with  their  names.  They  are  now  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
little  ilex  avenue  (Cohors  Vigilum).      The  Prefectus  Vigilum  was 
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an  important  personage.     The  post  was  held  by  Laco,  who  arrested 
Sejanus.     The  Vigiles  in  numbers  nearly  rivalled  the  Pretorians. 

Almost  standing  in  the  garden  of  the  villa,  and  occupying  the 
site  of  the  house  of  S.  Ciriaca,  is  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  in  Domnica 
or  della  Navicella.  (If  no  one  is  there,  the  custodian  at  S.  Stefano 
in  Rotondo  will  open  it.)  The  portico  of  three  arches  was  designed 
by  Raffaelle.i  The  damp  interior  (rebuilt  b}'-  Leo  X.  from  designs 
of  Braraante)  is  solemn  and  striking.  It  is  in  the  basilica  form,  the 
nave  separated  from  the  aisles  by  eighteen  columns  of  granite  and 
two  (smaller,  near  the  tribune)  of  porphyry.  The  frieze,  in  chiar- 
oscuro, was  painted  by  Giulio  Romano  and  Pierino  del  Vaga.  Beneath 
the  confessional  are  the  bones  of  S.  Balbina,  whose  fortress-like 
church  stands  on  the  Pseudo-Aventine.  In  the  tribune  are  curious 
mosaics,  in  which  the  figure  of  Pope  Paschal  I.,  A.D.  821,  is  intro- 
duced, the  square  nimbus  round  his  head  being  an  evidence  of  its 
portrait  character,  i.e.  that  it  was  done  during  his  lifetime.^  In 
late  times  the  church  has  suffered,  like  Gloucester  Cathedral,  from 
never  being  left  alone. 

'  Within  the  tribune  are  mosaics  of  the  Virgin  and  Chihl  seated  on  a  throne, 
with  ansfels  ranged  in  rcgiilar  rows  on  each  side  ;  and,  at  her  feet,  with  nn- 
speakable  stiffness  of  limb,  the  kneeling  figure  of  Pope  Paschal  I.  Upon 
the  walls  of  tlu;  tribune  is  the  Saviour  with  a  nimbus,  surrounded  witli  two 
angels  and  the  twelve  apostles,  and  farther  below,  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
two  i)rophets,  who  appear  to  point  towards  Him.  The  most  remarkable 
thing  here  is  the  rich  foliage  decoration.  Besides  tlie  wreath  of  flowers 
(otlierwise  not  a  rare  featnre)  which  are  growing  out  of  two  vessels  on  the 
edge  of  the  dome,  the  floor  bemiatli  tht;  figunss  is  also  decorated  with  flowers 
—a  graceful  s])ecies  of  ornament  seldom  aimed  at  in  the  moroseness  of 
Byzantine  art.  From  this  point,  the  decline  into  utter  barbarism  is  rapid.' — 
Kvgler. 

'  Th(!  Olivetan  monks  inlial)ited  the  church  and  cloisters  of  S.  Maria  in 
Domenica,  commonlj- calhid  in  Navic(!lla,'from  the  rudely  sculptured  marble 
monument  that  stands  on  tlie  grass  Ix^fore  its  portal,  a  remnant  of  bygone 
days,  to  whicli  neitlier  history  nor  tradition  has  given  a  name,  but  which  has 
itself  given  one  to  the  picturesque  old  chnrch  which  stands  on  the  brow  of 
th(!  Coelian  Hill.'— Larfy  Gcorgiana  Fullerton. 

A  traditiomof  the  Church  narrates  that  S.  Lorenzo,  deacon  and 
martyr,  daily  distributed  alms  to  the  poor  in  front  of  this  church 
— then  the  house  of  S.  Ciriaca — with  whom  he  had  taken  refuge. 

Opposite,  is  the  round  Church  of  S.  Stefano  Rotondo,  dedicated 
by  S.  Simplicius  in  4(57,  but  completed  only  by  Felix  IV.  (526-39). 
It  is  seldom  used  for  service,  except  on  S.  Stephen's  Day  (December 
26)  ;  but  visitors  are  admitted  through  a  little  cloister,  in  which 
stands  a  well  of  beautiful  proportions,  of  temp.  Leo  X. — attributed 
to  Michelangelo.  The  interior  is  exceedingly  curious  architec- 
turally. It  measures  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  feet  in  diameter, 
containing  a  double  circle  of  granite  columns,  thirty-six  in  the 
outer  and  twenty  in  the  inner  series,  enclosing  two  tall  corinthian 
columns,  with  two  pilasters  supporting  a  cross  walL     It  thus  some- 

*   Hissk(!(clj  is  in  Ihc  collection  at  Windsor  Castle. 

-  AH(in;irc  nimJius  iiidicales  tli;i,(  a  por(  rait  was  execuled  hr/urc. -.i  round 
after,  the  <lcatli  of  (Jie  ]»('rson  represented. 
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what  recalls  the  Rotunda  at  Epidaurus.  From  the  former  circle 
subtend  four  transepts  or  arms  of  the  cross.  In  the  centre  is  a 
miserable  tabernacle  in  which  are  relics  of  S.  Stephen  (whose  body 
is  said  to  be  at  S.  Lorenzo).  In  the  entrance  of  the  church  is  an 
ancient  marble  seat  from  which  S.  Gregory  is  said  to  have  read 
his  fourth  homily. 

The  outer  walls  are  lined  with  contemptible  and  brutalising 
frescoes  by  Pomerancio  and  Tempesta.  They  begin  with  the  Cruci- 
fixion, but  as  the  Holy  Innocents  really  suffered  before  our  Saviour, 
one  of  them  is  represented  lying  on  each  side  of  the  Cross.  Next 
follows  the  stoning  of  S.  Stephen,  and  the  frescoes  continue  to 
portray  every  phase  of  human  agony  in  the  most  revolting  detail, 
but  are  interesting  as  showing  an  historical  series  of  what  the 
Roman  Church  considers  the  best  authenticated  martyrdoms,  viz.: — 

rS.  Peter,  crucified. 
I  6.  raiil,  belietuled. 
.  J  S.  Vitale,  buried  alive. 
I  S.  Theclii,  tossed  by  a  Inill. 
Is.  Gervase,  ])eaten  to  death. 


Under  Nero 


Under  Nero 


Under  Doniitian     .  - 


Under  Trajan 


Under  Hadrian  . 


Under  Antoninus 
Pius  and  Marcus 
Aurelius     .     .     . 


1^  SS.  Protasius,  Processus,  and  Jlartinianus,  beheaded. 
-J  S.  Faustns  and  others,  clothed  in  skins  of  beivsts  and 
(        torn  to  pieces  by  dogs. 

'S.  Jolin,  boiled  in  oil  (which  he  survived)  at  the  Porta 
Latina.  • 

S.  Auacletus,  Pope,  beheaded. 

S.  Denis,  beheaded  (and  carrying  liis  head). 

S.  Domitilla,  roa.sted  alive. 
^SS.  Nereus  and  Achilles,  beheaded. 

fH.  Ignatius,  Bishox)  of  Antioch,  eaten  by  lions  in  the 
I         Coliseum. 

^  S.  Clement,  Pope,  tied  to  an  anchor  and  thrown  into 
I         the  sea. 
VS.  Simon,  Bishoj)  of  .Terusilem,  crucified. 

S.  Eustacliio,  his  wife  Theophista.  and  his  children 
Agapita  and  Theophisti,  burut  in  a  brazen  bull 
l)efore  the  Coliseum. 

S.  Alexander,  Pope,  beheatled. 

S.  Siuforosa,  drowued,  and  her  seven  sons  martyred  in 
various  ways. 
VS.  Pius,  Pope,  beheiided. 

(  S.  Felicitas  and  her  seven  sons,  martyred  in  various  ways. 
J  S.  Justus,  beheaded. 

I  S.  Margaret,  stretched  on  a  rack,  and  torn  to  pieces 
I,        with  iron  forks. 


Under     Antoninus 
and  Verus  .    .    . 


(  S.  Blandiua,  tossed  by  a  bull,  in  a  net. 
-;  S.  Attains,  roasted  oii  a  red-hot  chair. 
(  S.  Pothinus  and  others,  burnt  alive. 


SS.  Perpetua  and  Felicitas,  torn  to  ])ieces  1)}'  lions  in 


calla 


Under    Alexander 
Sevems  .... 


,    ,  r,     ^-     ■       rSS.  Perpetua  ami 

.nder     Septimius  I         ^.j^^  Coliseum. 
Severus  and  Cara-  ,  gg  yjctor  and  Zephyrinus,  Leouida  and  Basil,  beheaded. 
S.  Alexandrina,  covered  with  boiling  pitch. 

S.  Calixtus,  Pope,  thrown  into  a  well  with  a  stone  round 

his  neck. 
S.  Calepodius,  dragged  through  Rome  with  wild  horses, 

and  thrown  into  the  Tiber. 
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Under    Alexander 
Sevorus  .    .    .    . 


Under    Valorianus 
and  Gallienus 


Under  CI  and  ins  II. 


Under  Aurelian  and 
Nnmerianus   .     . 


Under    Diocletian 
and  Maximiauus. 


Under  Maxentius  . 


(S.  Martina,  torn  with  iron  forks. 

I  S.  Cecilia,  how,  failing-  to  be  suflfocated  with  hot  water, 
■I  was  stabbi'd  in  the  tliroat. 

I  S.  Urban  tlie  Pojn-,  Tiljcrtius,  Valerianns,  and  Maximns, 
V        beheadeci. 

/  S.  I'ontianns,  Tope,  beheaded  in  Sardinia. 
8.  Aii'atJia,  nintilated. 
SS.  Fabian  and  Cornelins,  Popes,  and   S.  Cyprian  of 

Carthaiic,  beheaded. 
S.  Tryi)hon,  bnrnt. 

SS.  AI)don  an<l  Scnn(!n,  torn  bj  lions. 
S.  A]»ollonia,  bnrnt,  after  all  her  teetli  were  jnilled  out. 
/  S.  St(!i)lR'n,  Pope,  burnt  in  his  episcopal  cliair. 
*  S.  Cointha,  torn  to  pieces. 
S.  Sixtus,  Pope,  killed  with  the  sword. 
S.  Veuantius,  thrown  from  a  wall. 
S.  Laurence  the  deacon,  roasted  on  a  gridiron. 
S.  Hiiipolytus,  torn  by  wild  horses. 
SS.  Itutina  and  Seniula,  drowned  in  the  Tiber. 
^SS.  Protus  and  Hiacinthus,  beheaded. 
'Three  hundred  Christians,  burnt  in  a  furnace. 
S.  Terfcullian,  burnt  willi  hot  irons. 
S.  Nenu!sius,  Iteheaded. 

SS.  Sciupronius,  (>lynii)ius,  and  Theoiiulus,  burnt. 
S.  Mariiis,  hunt>,  with  a  hui>e  weisfht  tied  to  his  feet. 
S.  Martha  and  her  children,  martyred  in  different  ways. 
SS.  Cyprian  and  Justinian,  boiled. 
^S.  Valentine,  killed  with  the  sword. 
S.  Aiiai>itus'(aged  15)  hung  head  downwards  over  a  pan 

of    burning   charcoal.     Inscribed   above   are  these 

words  from  Wisdom  :  '  Properavit  ut  educeret  illnni 

a  seductionibus  ct  iniquitatibus  gentis  suae.' 
S.  Cristina,  transfixed  through  the  heart. 
S.  Columba,  burnt. 
V.SS.  Crysanthus  and  Daria,  buried  alive. 
/S.  Agnes,  bound  to  a  stake,  afterwards  behejuled. 
S.  Cains,  Pope,  beheaded. 
S.  Emerantia,  stoned  to  death. 
Nearly  the  whole  population  of  Nicomedia  martyred  in 

different  ways. 
S.  Erasmus,  laid  in  a  coffin  into  which  boiling-  lead  was 

]ioured. 
S.  Blaise,  bound  to  a  column  and  torn  to  pieces. 
S.  Barbara,  burnt  with  hot  irons. 
S.  Eiistathiusand  his  companions,  martyred  in  different 

ways. 
S.  Vincent,  burnt  on  a  gridiron. 
SS.  Primus  and  Felicianus,  torn  by  lions. 
S.  Anastasia,  thrown  from  a  rockC/). 
SS.  Quattro  Incoronati,  martyred  in  various  ways. 
SS.  Peter  and  Marcellinus,  beheaded. 
S.  Boniface,  placed  in  a  dungeon  full  of  boiling  pitch. 
S.  Lucia,  shut  up  in  a  well  full  of  serpents, 
S.  Euphemia,  run  through  with  a  sword. 
SS.  Vitus,  Modestus,  and  Crescentius,  boiled  alive. 
S.  Sebastian,  shot  with  arrows  (which  he  survived). 
SS.  Cosmo  and  Damian,  Pantaleon,  Saturninus,  Susanna, 

Goruius,  Adrian,  and.  others,  in  different  ways. 
S.  Catherine  of  Alexandria,  and  others,  broken  on  the 

wheel. 
SS.  Faustina  and  Porflrius,  burnt  with  a  company  of 

soldiers. 
S.  Marcellus,  Pojx',  died  worn  out  by  persecution. 
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t-'tiHot.   AT.^-i,..i..,i-   (^-  Simou  aiul  1600  citizens,  cut  iuto  fraijments. 

.»  1  T  inilw,  I  S.  retor,  Bishoi.  of  Ak-x.-indiii,  :iud  fuitv  soldiers,  left 

.vnci  i^iciimib  .    .   y        ^^  ^^.^.^  ^^p  ^^^  ^^^^^^  Wivists  iu  a  frozeu  lake. 

rSS.  John  and  Paul,  beheaded. 
T'«,i„^    i„i;,,.    n.,>      S.  Ai'teuiius,  crushed  between  two  stones, 
inn  f  tl  -  ^-  I'iumenius,  drowned  in  tlie  Tiber, 

.^po.si.nc     .     .     .      j^    Bibiana,  tioiiiiod  to  death,  and  thrown  for  food  to 
v        il(^<>s  in  the  Forum. 

The  last  picture  represents  the  reunion  of  eminent  martyrs  (iu 
which  the  Koman  Church  rightly  includes  English  sufferers  under 
Elizabeth),  and  above  is  inscribed  this  verse  from  Isaiah  xxv. : 
'  Laudabit  populus  fortis,  civitas  gentium  robustarum.' 

'  Les  paieus  avaient  divinise  hi  vie,  les  Chretiens  diviniserent  la  mort.'— 
Madame  de  Stael. 

'  S.  Stefauo  Rotoudo  exhibits,  in  a  series  of  pictures  all  round  the  church, 
the  martynloms  of  the  Christians  in  the  so-called  persecutions,  with  a 
general  picture  of  the  most  eminent  masters  since  the  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity. Xo  doubt  many  of  the  particular  stories  thus  painted  will  bear  no 
critical  examination  ;  it  is  likely  cnouizh,  too,  tliat  Gibbon  lias  truly  accused 
tlie  general  statements  of  exag<>eration.  But  this  is  a  thankless  labour,  .such 
as  Liui^ard  and  others  have  undertaken  with  regard  to  the  S.  Bartholomew 
mass;icre,  and  the  Irish  m;wssacre  of  1642.  Divide  the  sum  total  of  reported 
martyrs  by  twenty— by  fifty,  if  you  will— but  after  all  you  have  a  number  of 
persons  of  all  aires  and  sexes  sufferina-  cruel  torments  and  death  for  con- 
science' sake  and  for  Christ's,  and  by  their  sufferings  manifestly,  with  God's 
Ides-siuir,  ensurinu  the  triumph  of  Christ's  ofospel.  Neither  do  I  think  that 
we  consider  the  excellence  of  this  martyi'-spirit  half  enoui^h.  I  do  not  think 
pleasure  is  a  sin  :  the  Stoics  of  old,  and  the  ascetic  Christians  since,  who 
have  said  so  (see  the  answers  of  that  excellent  man.  Pope  Gregory  the  Great, 
to  AuL;:ustine's  questions,  as  g-iven  at  length  by  Bede),  have,  in  saying  so, 
outstepped  the  simplicity  and  wisdom  of  christian  truth.  But,  though 
plea-sure  is  not  a  sin,  yet  surely  the  contemplation  of  suffering  for  Christ's 
sake  is  a  thing  most  needfnl  to  us  in  our  days,  from  whom,  in  our  daily  life, 
suffering  seems  so  far  removed.  And,  ivs  God's  grace  enalded  rich  and  deli- 
c;ite  persons,  women,  and  even  children,  to  endure  all  extremities  of  pain 
and  reproach  in  times  past,  so  there  is  the  same  grace  no  less  mighty  now, 
and  if  we  do  not  close  ourselves  against  it.  it  miofht  in  us  be  no  less  srlorified 
in  a  time  of  trial.  And  that  such  times  of  trial  will  come,  my  children,  in 
your  times,  if  not  in  mine,  I  do  believe  fully,  both  from  the  teaching  of 
man's  wi.sdom  and  of  God's.  Anel  therefore  pictures  of  martyrdom  are,  1 
think,  very  wholesome— not  to  be  sneered  at,  nor  yet  to  be  looked  on  as  a 
mere  excitement,  but  as  a  sober  reminder  to  us  of  what  Satan  can  do  to 
hurt,  and  what  God's  grace  can  enable  the  weakest  of  His  people  to  bear. 
Neither  should  we  forget  those  who  by  their  sufferings  were  more  than 
conquerors,  not  for  themselves  only,  but  for  us,  in  securing  to  us  the  safe 
and  triumphant  existence  of  Christ's  blessed  faith — in  securing  to  us  the  possi- 
bility, nay,  the  actual  enjoyment,  had  it  not  Ijeen  for  the  Antichrist  of  the 
priesthood,  of  Christ's  holy  and  glorious  eKKXr^aCa,  the  congregation  and  com- 
monwealth of  Christ's  people.' — Arnold's  Letters. 

The  first  cliapel  on  the  left,  dedicated  to  SS.  Primus  and  Felici- 
anos,  contains  some  delicate  small  mosaics. 

'The  mosaics  of  the  small  altar  of  S.  Stefano  Rotoudo  are  of  a.d.  642-649. 
A  brilliantly  decorated  cross  is  represented  between  two  standing  figures  of 
S.  Primus  and  S.  Felicianus.  On  the  upper  end  of  the  cross  (very  tastefully 
introduced)  appears  a  small  head  of  Christ  with  a  nimbus,  over  which  the 
hand  of  the  Father  is  extended  in  benediction.'— JT-ugrfer. 

In  the  next  chapel  is  the  beautiful  tomb  of  Bernardino  Capella, 
iUaiion  of  S.  Peter's,  who  died  1524. 
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In  a  small  house  which  formerly  stood  among  the  gardens  in  this 
neighbourhood,  Palestrina  lived  and  wrote  his  exquisite  music. 

'  Sous  le  reyue  de  Paul  IV.,  I'alestrina  faisait  partie  cle  la  chapellc  papale  ; 
uiais  il  lut  oblii>-6  de  la  quitter,  parce  qu'il  6tait  marie.  II  se  retira  alors 
dans  une  chautuiere  perdue  au  milieu  des  vii^nes  dn  Mont  Coelius,  et  li, 
seul,  iuconuu  au  raonde,  il  se  livra,  durant  de  lon'fs  jours,  a  cette  extase  de 
la  peusee  qui  a<4randit,  au-dela  de  toute  mesure,  la  puissance  creatrioe  de 
rhomuie.  Le  desir  des  Pfercs  du  concile  lui  ayant  ete  uiauifeste,  il  prit  aussi- 
tot  une  plume,  ecrivit  en  tete  de  son  cahier,  "  Mon  Dieu,  eclairez-moi  !  "  et 
se  mit  u  loeuvro  avec  un  saint  entliousiasmc.  Ses  i)remiers  efforts  nc  re- 
poudireut  pas  a  I'ideal  que  sou  yenie  s'etait  forme  ;  mais  pcu  a  peu  ses 
penses  s'cclaircireut,  et  les  fiots  de  poesie  qui  inondaient  sou  ame  se  r^paudi- 
rent  en  melodies  toucliautes.  Chaque  ])arole  du  texte  retcutissait  claire- 
ment,  allait  chercher  toutes  les  consciences,  et  les  exaltait  dans  une  emotion 
commune.  La  messe  du  pape  Marcel  tranclia  la  question  ;  et  Pie  IV.,  s'ecria, 
apres  I'avoir  eutendue,  qu'il  avait  cru  assister  aux  concerts  d«'s  amyes.' — 
Gournerie,  'Rome  ChrHienne,'  ii.  195. 

'  In  the  year  1575,  the  year  of  Jubilee,  au  incident  occurred  which  must 
have  made  one  of  the  brightest  passages  in  the  cloudy  life  of  Palestriua. 
Fifteen  hundred  singers  from  his  native  towu,  belonging  to  the  two  Con- 
fraternities of  the  Crucitix  and  the  Sacrament,  came  to  Rome.  They  had 
divided  themselves  into  three  choruses.  Priests,  laymen,  ladies,  and  ])oys 
went  to  form  their  companies  ;  and  they  made  a  solemn  entry  into  Rouie, 
singing  the  music  of  their  townsman,  with  its  great  composer  conducting  at 
their  head.'— C  Grove,  '  Dictionary  of  Mtcsic.' 

Palestrina's  house  must  have  stood  on  ground  adjoining  the 
Villa  Casali,  where  a  new  military  hospital  covers  the  site  of  the 
villa  of  Annius  Verus,  grandfather  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  That 
emperor  was  born  there  a.d.  121.  Anuius  Verus  was  father  of 
M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  and  his  sister  Faustina  was  the  wife  of  the 
Emperor  Antoninus  Pius.  She  became  the  mother  of  the  Empress 
Annia  Faustina,  the  dissolute  wife  of  her  first  cousin,  M.  Aurelius, 
and  mother  of  Commodus.  A  new  street  on  the  Coelian  is  called 
Via  Annia  from  the  family. 

Near  this  also  stood  the  villa  of  the  Valerii  close  to  a  church  and 
monastery  of  S.  Erasmo,  famous  in  mediaeval  times,  but  which 
have  now  disappeared.  Another  great  Roman  mansion,  but  lower 
down  towards  the  Coliseum,  near  the  Barracks,  in  this  neighbour- 
hood was  that  of  the  Symmachi,  of  whom  Quintus  Aurelius  Avianius 
Symmachus  was  a  statesman  and  orator  of  the  fourth  century. 
He  contested  with  S.  Ambrose  in  the  fierce  debates  concerning  the 
Altar  of  Victory,  and  its  removal  from  the  Curia.  He  was  Consul 
in  391  ;  but  the  Christian  triumph  in  304  probably  cost  him  all. 

Following  the  lane  of  S.  Stefano  Rotondo — skirted  by  broken 
fragments  of  Nero's  aqueduct,  much  spoilt  by  hideous  gasworks 
and  other  modern  buildings — almost  to  its  debouchement  near  S. 
John  Lateran,  and  then  turning  to  the  left  we  reach  the  isolated 
fortress-like  church  and  convent  of  the  Santi  Quattro  Incoronati,^ 
crowned  by  a  stumpy  campanile  of  1112.  The  full  title  of  the 
church  is  '  I  Santi  quattro  Pittori  Incoronati  e  i  cinque  Scultori 


Key  on  the  rio:ht  of  the  eutriince  court— 60  c. 
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Martiri;'  the  names  which  the  Church  attributes  to  the  painters 
being  Severus,  Severianus,  Carpoforus,  and  Vittorinus  ;  and  those 
of  the  sculptors,  Claudius,  Nicostratus,  Sinforianus,  Castorius,  and 
Simplicius-— who  all  suffered  for  refusing  to  carve  and  paint  idols 
for  Diocletian.     Their  festa  is  kept  on  November  8th. 

This  church  was  founded  on  the  site  of  a  Sacellum  Minervae  by 
Honorius  I.,  a.d.  622;  rebuilt  by  Leo  IV.,  A.D.  850;  and  again 
rebuilt  in  its  present  form  after  its  destruction  in  the  Norman 
invasion,  by  Paschal  IT.,  who  consecrated  it  afresh  in  a.d.  1111.  It 
is  approached  through  a  double  court,  in  which  are  many  ancient 
columns.  The  church  itself  was  once  larger,  and  the  columns  which 
now  form  its  second  court  were  once  included  in  the  nave.  The 
interior  is  arranged  on  the  Gothic  plan  with  triforium  and  cleres- 
tory, the  former  being  used  by  the  nuns  of  the  adjoining  convent. 
The  aisles  are  groined,  but  the  nave  has  timbered  vaulting.  The 
pavement  is  a  veritable  '  Corpus  Inscriptionum,'  about  two  hundred 
inscribed  stones  having  been  used  there  in  the  rebuilding  by  Paschal 
II.  Behind  the  tribune  is  a  vaulted  passage,  partly  subterranean. 
The  tribune  contains  a  marble  throne,  and  is  adorned  with  frescoes 
by  Giovanni  di  San  Giovanni.^  In  the  right  aisle  are  preserved  some 
of  the  verses  of  Pope  Daniasus.  Another  inscription  tells  of  the 
restoration  of  the  church  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  describes  the 
state  of  desolation  into  which  it  had  fallen  : — 

'  Haec  quiccnmque  vides  veterl  prostrata  ruina 
Obruta  verbcnis,  cfleris,  duinisfjut^  jac(,'))ant.' 

It  was  severely  damaged  by  an  earthquake  in  August  1899. 

Opening  out  of  the  court  in  front  of  the  church  is  the  little 
Chapel  of  S.  Silvestro,  belonging  to  the  sculptors  and  masons.  It 
contains  a  series  of  crude  and  wooden  frescoes,  illustrating  the 
apocryphal  stories  of  that  saint. 

'  Showiuy  the  influence  of  Byzanthie  upon  Roman  art  the  little  chapel  of 
S.  Silvestro  details  the  history  of  the  conversion  of  Constantine  with  a 
naivete  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  certain  dii»iiity  in  some  of  the  tiynres, 
constitutes  their  sole  attraction.  They  are  indeed  little  hetter  than  Chinese 
l>:iintini>s  ;  the  last  of  the  series,  representing  Constantine  leadiny  Pope 
Sylvester's  horse  by  the  bridle,  walking  beside  him  in  his  Ion"-  flowing  robe, 
with  a  chattah  held  over  his  head  by  an  attendant,  has  quite  an  Asiatic 
cliaracter.' — Lord  Lindsay's  '  Christian  Art.' 

'  Here,  as  in  so  many  instances,  le<>end  is  the  oenuine  reflex,  not  of  the 
external,  but  of  the  moral  part  of  iiistcu-y.  In  this  series  of  cnrions  wall- 
paintings  we  see  Constantine  dismissinir,  consoled  and  laden  with  gifts,  the 
mothers  whose  children  were  to  be  si  lUiihtered  to  provide  a  bath  of  blood, 
tlie  remedy  prescril)el — but  which  he  humanely  rejected — for  his  lc])rosy, 
liis  punishmtiut  for  persecutinsr  the  Church  while  he  yet  liuoered  in  the  dark- 
ness of  paganism  ;  we  see  the  vision  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paiil,  who  appear  to 
him  in  his  dreams,  and  prescribe  the  iuf'illible  cure  for  both  physical  and 
moral  disease  through  the  waters  of  baptism  ;  we  see  the  mounted  emissaries, 
st'nt  by  the  emperor  to  seek  S.  Sylvester,  finding  that  pontiff  concealed  in  a 
cavern  on  Mount  Soracte  ;  we  see  that  saint  before  the  emperor,  exhibiting 
to  him  the  authentic  portraits  of  the  two  apostles  (said  to  be  still  preserved 
at  S.  Peter's),  pictures  in  which  Constantine  at  once  recognises  the  forms 
seen  In  his  vision,  assuming  them  to  be  gods  entitled  to  his  "worship  ;  we  see 


»  l?est  known  by  his  comic  pictures  in  the  Uffizi  at  Florence. 
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the  imperial  baptism,  with  a  hackiiiouud  of  fantastic  architecture,  the  rlto 
administered  both  l\v  immersion  (the  neophyte  staudin":  in  an  ample  font) 
and  affusion  ;  we  see  the  poi)e  on  a  throne,  before  which  the  emperor  is 
kneelinij,  to  offer  him  a  tiara — no  doubt  the  artist  intended  thus  to  imi)ly 
the  immediate  bestowal  of  temporal  sovereignty  (very  o:enerally  believed  the 
act  of  Constantine  in  the  first  flush  of  his  gratitude  anil  neopliyte  zeal)  upon 
the  papacy  ;  lastly,  we  see  the  pontiff  riiliiiij  into  Rome  in  triumj)!!,  Con- 
stantine himself  ieadinL(  his  horse,  and  other  mitred  bishops  following-  on 
horseback.  Another  i)icture — evidently  by  the  same  hand— quaintly  repre- 
sents the  findinsj-  of  the  true  cross  by  S.  Helena,  and  the  miracle  by  which  it 
was  distiuiiiiished  from  the  crosses  of  the  two  thieves— a  subject  here  intro- 
duced because  a  portion  of  tint  revered  relic  was  auion<>  treasures  deposited 
in  the  chapel,  as  an  old  inscription  on  one  side  records.  Tlie  larq^est  com- 
position on  these  walls,  whicli  complete  the  series,  represents  the  Saviour 
enthroned  amidst  anii^els  and  apostles.  This  chapel  is  now  only  u.sed  for  the 
devotions  of  a  giiild  of  marble-cutters,  and  open  for  mass  on  but  one  Sunday — 
the  last — in  every  month.' — Hemans,  '■Mediaeval  Christian  Art.' 

The  castellated  Convent  of  the  Santi  Quattro  was  built  by 
Paschal  II.  at  the  same  time  as  the  church.  Its  predecessor  had 
been  used  (89G)  as  a  papal  palace  while  the  Lateran  was  in  ruius 
after  an  earthquake.  King  Charles  of  Anjou  lodged  here  in  1265, 
when  he  was  invested  with  the  Senatorship,  and  w-as  trying  to 
borrow  money  wherewith  to  advance  against  Manfred.  It  is  still 
inhabited  by  Augustinian  nuns. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Coelian,  beyond  the  Incoronati,  and  in  the 
Via  di  S.  Giovanni,  leading  from  the  Coliseum  to  the  Lateran, 
stands  the  Church  of  S.  Clemente  (Dominicum  dementis),  an  early 
christian  basilica,  to  which  the  discoveries  of  the  late  Irish  abbot, 
Father  Mullooly  (who  died  June  1880),  have  given  an  extraordinary 
interest.  This  w^ork  (1857),  by  a  foreigner,  was  undertaken  when 
a  general  apathy  for  discoveries  prevailed  in  Italy. 

'  In  the  two  churches  of  S.  Clemente,  one  above  the  other,  we  have  evidence 
of  how  the  level  of  the  whole  district  was  raised  by  the  de))ris  from  the 
burnt  edifices  after  the  Xonnan-Saracenic  invasion  of  1084.  The  lower 
church  shows  the  level  of  the  city  before,  the  upper  that  after,  the  fire. 
The  reconstruction  of  S.  Clemente  was  undertaken,  after  the  withdrawal  of 
Robert  Guiscard,  by  Cardinal  Anastasius,  who  died  in  1126  or  1128,  leavins^ 
the  completion  of  the  work  to  Cardinal  Pietro  Pisano.  This  information 
has  lately  (1901)  l)ecu  obtained  from  the  epitaph  of  Cardinal  Pisano,  wliich 
was  accidentally  discovered  in  the  foundations  of  a  new  house  in  the  Via 
Ardentiua.' — Lanciani,  ^  Destntction  of  Ancient  Borne.' 

The  upper  church,  in  spite  of  modernisations  under  Clement  XI. 
in  the  18th  century,  retains  more  of  the  details  belonging  to 
primitive  ecclesiastical  architecture  than  any  other  building  in 
Rome,  with  exception  of  S.  Maria  Antiqua. 

'  S.  Clement,  sous  lequel  il  y  a  des  si^cles  de  croyances  contraires  stratifies, 
nn  monument  tr^s  ancien  du  temps  de  la  rdpublique,  un  autre  du  temps  de 
remi)ire,  dans  leijuel  on  a  reconnn  un  temple  de  Mithra,  enfin  une  basilique 
de  la  primitive  foi.' — Zola,  '  Rome.' 

It  was  consecrated  in  memory  of  Clement,  the  fellow-labourer  of 
S.  Paul  and  the  third  bishop  of  Rome,  upon  the  site  of  his  family 
house.  It  was  already  important  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great, 
who  here  read  his  thirty-third  and  thirty-eighth  homilies.  It  was 
altered  by  Adrian  I.  in  A.u.  772,  and  by  John  VIII.  in  A.u.  8CX),  and 
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again  restored  iu  A.D.  1099  by  Paschal  II.,  who  had  been  cardinal 
of  the  church,  and  was  elected  to  the  papacy  within  its  walls. 
The  greater  part  of  the  existing  building  is  of  the  twelfth  century. 
At  the  west  end  a  canopied  porch,  supported  by  two  columns, 
leads  into  the  quadriporticus,  or  atrium.  From  this  is  entered  the 
nave  of  nine  bays,  separated  from  its  aisles  by  columns  evidently 
taken  from  pagan  buildings.  In  the  body  of  the  nave,  probably 
moved  to  the  upper  from  the  lower  church,  and  protected  by  low 
marble  screens,  is  the  schda  cantorum,  preserving  its  mediaeval 
ambones,  &c.  Beyond,  in  the  raised  chancel,  are  the  altar  and  an 
ancient  episcopal  throne. 

'  In  S.  Clemciite,  built  on  the  site  of  bis  paternal  mansion,  and  restored  at 
tlie  bes"inuiny  of  tbe  twelfth  century,  an  example  is  still  to  be  seen.  In  per- 
fect preservation,  of  tbe  primitive  cbiircb  ;  everj-thiny^  remains  in  statu  quo 
— the  court,  tbe  portico,  the  cancellum,  the  ambones,  paschal  candlestick, 
crypt,  and  ciborimn — virg-in  and  intact :  tbe  wooden  roof  has  unfortunately 
disapi)eared,  and  a  small  chapol,  dedicated  to  S.  Catherine,  has  been  added, 
yet  even  this  is  atoned  for  by  the  lovely  frescoes  of  Masaccio.  I  most 
especially  recommend  this  relic  of  early  Christianity  to  affectionate  and 
tender  admiration.  Yet  the  beauty  of  S.  Clemente  is  internal  only,  out- 
wardly it  is  little  more  than  a  barn.' — Lord  Lindsay. 

Perhaps  more  beautiful  than  any  other  examples  are  the  tratuen- 
nae,  or  perforated  screens,  removed  from  the  lower  church,  where 
they  stood  in  front  of  the  relics  of  S.  Clement  and  S.  Ignatius. 
The  ciborium  on  the  right  of  the  altar  is  of  great  beauty. 

On  the  right  of  the  side  entrance  from  the  street  is  the  chapel  of 
the  Passion,  with  frescoes  formerly  attributed  to  Masaccio  and  now 
to  his  master  Masolino,  1417-20.  Though  restored,  they  are  very 
beautiful  ;  over  the  altar  is  the  Crucifixion  ;  on  the  side  walls  the 
stories  of  S.  Clement  and  S.  Catherine. 

'  The  celebrated  series  relating-  to  S.  Catherine  is  still  more  striking  iu  the 
grace  and  refinement  of  its  principal  figures  : — 

'  1.  S.  Catherine  (cousin  of  the  Emperor  Constantine)  refuses  to  woi"ship 
idols. 

'  2.  She  converts  tbe  Empress  of  Maximin.  She  is  seen  through  a  window 
seated  inside  a  prison,  and  the  empress  is  seated  outside  the  prison,  opposite 
to  her,  in  a  graceful  listening  attitude. 

'  3.  The  empress  is  beheaded,  and  her  soul  is  carried  to  heaven  by  an  angel. 

'  4.  Catherine  disputes  with  the  pagan  philosophers.  She  is  standing  in 
the  midst  of  a  ball,  the  forefinger  of  one  hand  laid  on  the  other,  as  in  the 
act  of  demonstrating.  She  is  represented  fair  and  girlish,  dressed  with 
great  simplicity  in  a  tunic  and  girdle — no  crown,  nor  any  other  attribute. 
The  sages  are  ranged  on  each  side,  some  lost  iu  thought,  others  iu  astonish- 
ment ;  the  tyrant  (Maximin)  is  seen  behind,  as  if  watching  the  conference  : 
while  through  an  open  window  we  behold  the  fire  kindled  for  the  converted 
philosophers,  and  the  scene  of  their  execution. 

'  5.  Catherine  is  delivered  from  the  wheels,  which  are  broken  by  an  angel. 

'6.  She  is  beheaded.  In  the  background,  three  angels  lay  her  in  a  sarco- 
phagus ou  the  summit  of  Mount  Sinai.' — See  Jameson's  '  Sacred  Art,'  p.  491. 

•  "  Masaccio,"  saysVasari,  "  whose  enthusiasm  for  art  would  not  allow  him 
to  rest  contentedly  at  Florence,  resolved  to  go  to  Rome,  that  be  might  learn 
there  to  surpass  every  other  painter."  It  was  during  this  journey,  which,  in 
fact,  added  much  to'  his  renown,  that  he  painted,  in  the  Church  of  Sau 
■  Clemente,  the  chapel  which  now  so  usually  disappoints  the  expectations  of 
the  traveller,  on  account  of  the  successive  restorations  by  which  his  work 
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h:is  Ix'ou  (lisliyurc'tl.  .  .  .  TIhj  heavy  hi'iish  which  li:is  passed  overeich  coin- 
partnient  iias  spared  ueitlier  the  delicacy  ()f  tlic  outline,  the  roundness  of  the 
forms,  nor  the  play  of  liiiht  and  sliade  :  in  a  word,  nothini^  which  constitutes 
the  peculiar  merit  of  Misaccio.' — Rio,  '  Poetry  of  Christian  Art.' 

At  the  end  of  the  right  aisle  is  the  beautiful  tomb  of  Cardinal 
Rovcrella,  ob.  147(5,  with  a  relief  sometimes  attributed  to  Mino  da 
Fiesole.  Near  it  is  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Brusati.  A  statue  of 
S.  John  the  Baptist  is  by  tSimone,  brother  of  Donatello,  14i>;].  At 
the  end  of  the  left  aisle  is  the  fine  tomb  of  Cardinal  Ant.  Veniero, 
1479.  Beneath  the  altar  lie  the  relics  of  S.  Clement,  S.  Ignatius  of 
Antioch,  martyred  in  the  Coliseum,  S.  Cyril  and  S.  Servulus. 

The  elaborate  mosaics  in  the  vault  of  the  tribune  are  well  worth 
examination,  albeit  they  are  late  (A.D.  1112). 

'  Tliore  are  few  christian  mosaics  in  which  mystic  uieaniuL;  and  ]>oetic 
imagination  an^  more  ftdicitons  tlian  in  those  on  the  apse  of  S.  Clemente, 
where  the  crucilix  and  a  wide-sjjreadiny  vine  tree  (allusive  to  His  words  who 
sai<l  "I  am  the  True?  Vine")  sprin<>-  from  th(^  same  stejii  :  twelve  doves, 
emblems  of  the  apostles,  heiny-  on  tiu^  cross  witli  the  Divini-  SulTerer  ;  the 
Mother  and  S.  John  beside  it,  the  usual  hand  stretclu^l  out  in  i^lory  a))ove, 
with  a  crown  ;  the  four  doctors  of  the  (Church,  also  other  small  tiyures,  men 
and  birds,  introduced  amidst  the  ma/y  vine  foliaye  ;  and  at  i\w  basement, 
the  four  mystic  rivers,  with  stains  and  i)eacocks  drinking-  at  tlieir  streams. 
The  lio'ure  of  S.  Dominic  is  a  modc^rn  addition.  It  seems  «»vident,  from 
characteristics  of  style,  that  the  other  mosaics  here,  above  the  apsidal  arch, 
and  at  the  spandrels,  are  more  ancient,  jx^rhajis  by  about  a  century  :  these 
latter  rei)resentini>-  the  Saviour  in  benediction,  tlie  fcmr  Kvanyclic  emblems, 
S.  Peter  and  S.  ClcMuent,  S.  Paul  and  S.  Laurence  se  vt(»d  :  tin*  two  ai)ostles 
desiijnated  by  their  names,  witli  the  (Jreek  "  hasjios  "  in  Latin  letters.  The 
latter  art-work  was  ordered  (see  tin;  Latin  iuscrii)tion  below),  in  1295),  by  a 
cardinal  titular  of  S.  Clemente,  nci)hew  to  Boniface  YIIL  ;  tlie  same  who  also 
bestowed  the  beautiful  yothic  tal)eruacle  for  the  holy  oils,  with  a  relief  re- 
presentiui;  the  donor  presented  by  S.  Dominic  to  the  VirLrin  and  Child — set 
against  tlie  wall  near  the  trilmne,  an  admirable,  thoutih  but  an  accessorial, 
object  of  mediaeval  nvt.^—Uemans,  '  Mediaeval  Art.' 

From  the  sacristy  a  staircase  (adorned  with  many  ancient  frag- 
ments, including  a  curious  and  beautiful  statuette  of  S.  Peter 
as  the  Good  Shepherd)  leads  to  the  Lower  Church,  occasionally 
illuminated  for  the  public,  first  discovered  in  1857,  and  unearthed 
by  the  indefatigable  energy  of  Father  Mullooly.  Here  there  are 
many  pillars  of  the  rarest  marbles  in  perfect  preservation,  and  a 
very  curious  series  of  frescoes  of  the  eighth  and  tenth  centuries, 
parts  of  which  are  still  clear  and  almost  uninjured.  These  include  : 
the  Crucifixion,  with  the  Virgin  and  S.  John  standing  by  the  cross  ; 
the  Ascension,  sometimes  called  '  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,' 
because  the  figure  of  the  Virgin  is  elevated  above  the  other  apostles, 
though  she  is  evidently  intent  on  watching  the  retreating  figure  of 
her  IJivine  Son.  In  this  fresco  the  figure  of  a  Pope  is  introduced 
(with  the  square  nimbus),  and  the  inscription,  '  Sanctissimus  domi- 
nus,  Leo  Papa  Roman  us,'  probably  refers  to  Leo  IV.  ;  the  Maries  at 
the  Sepulchre  ;  the  descent  into  Hades  ;  the  marriage  of  Cana  ;  the 
Funeral  of  S.  Cyril,  with  Pope  Nicholas  I.  (858-67)  walking  in  the 
procession  ;  and,  the  most  interesting  of  all — probably  of  later  date 
— the  story  of  S.  Clemente,  and  that  of  S.  Alexis.  The  paintings 
bear  the  names  of  their  donor,  Bene  de  Rapiza,  his  wife  (?)  Maria 
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Macellaria,  and  his  children  Clemente  and  Attilia.  Beneath  this 
crypt,  approached  by  a  staircase  and  a  narrow  passage  of  great 
interest,  is  still  a  third  structure,  discovered  1867— possibly  part  of 
the  house  of  S.  Clement — sometimes  supposed  to  be  the  '  cavern 
near  S.  Clemente  '  to  which  the  Emperor  Otho  III.,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  twenty-two,  retired  in  a.d.  999  with  his  confessor,  and  spent 
fourteen  days  in  penitential  retreat.  An  altar  and  other  relics  found 
here  show  that  this  ancient  christian  church  was  used  as  a  temple 
of  Mithras  in  the  second  century.  This  third  church  is  unfor- 
tunately often  under  water,  and  unhealthy. 

According  to  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs,  the  Prefect  Mamertinus 
ordered  the  arrest  of  Pope  Clement,  and  intended  to  put  him  to 
death,  but  was  deterred  by  a  tumult  of  the  people,  who  cried  with 
one  voice,  '  What  evil  has  he  done,  or  rather  what  good  has  he  not 
done  ?  '  Clement  was  then  condemned  to  exile  in  the  Chersonese, 
and  Mamertinus,  touched  by  his  submission  and  courage,  dismissed 
him  with  the  words,  '  May  the  God  you  worship  bring  you  relief  in 
the  place  of  your  banishment.' 

In  his  exile  Clement  received  into  the  Church  more  than  two 
hundred  Christians  who  had  been  waiting  for  baptism,  and  miracu- 
lously discovered  water  for  their  support  in  a  barren  rock,  to  which 
he  was  dii-ected  by  a  lamb,  in  whose  form  he  recognised  the 
guidance  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  enthusiasm  which  these  marvels 
excited  led  Trajan  (?)  to  send  executioners  to  Cherson  (now  Inker- 
man),  by  whom  Clement  was  tied  to  an  anchor  and  thrown  into 
the  sea.  But  his  disciples,  kneeling  on  the  shore,  prayed  that  his 
relics  might  be  given  up  to  them,  upon  which  the  waves  retired, 
and  disclosed  a  marble  chapel,  built  by  unearthly  hand,  over  the 
tomb  of  the  saint.  From  the  Chersonese  the  remains  of  S.  Clement 
were  brought  back  to  Rome  by  S.  Cyril,  the  Apostle  of  the 
Slavonians,  who,  dying  here  himself,  was  buried  by  his  side. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

THE  AVENTINE 

Jewish  Burial-srround — S.  Sabina— S.  Alessio— The  Priorato— S.  Prisca— The 
Vigna  dei  Gesuiti— S.  Sabba— S.  Balbiua. 

THE  Aventine,  which  is  perhaps  the  highest  (140  feet  above  sea- 
level),  and  now,  from  its  coronet  of  convents,  the  most  pic- 
turesque of  all  the  Roman  hills,  is  of  irregular  form,  and  is  divided 
into  two  portions  by  a  valley  :  one  side,  the  higher,  is  crowned  by 
the  churches  of  S.  Sabina,  S.  Alessio,  and  the  Priorato,  which  to- 
gether form  '  the  Capitol  of  the  Aventine '  ;  the  other,  known  as 
the  Pseudo-Aventine,  is  marked  by  the  churches  of  S.  Sabba  and 
S.  Balbina.  Tt  was  included  in  the  thirteenth  Region  of  Augustus. 
But  previously,  although  inclosed  by  the  Servian  Wall,  it  did  not 
count  as  a  '  Regio.' 

Virgil  and  Ovid  allude  repeate^Jly  to  the  thick  woods  which  once 
clothed  the  craggy  Aventine.^  Dionysius  speaks  of  the  laurel,  an 
indigenous  tree,  which  grew  there  in  abundance.  Only  one  side  of 
the  hill,  that  toward  the  Tiber,  now  shows  any  of  the  natural  cliff, 
but  it  was  once  remarkable  for  its  rocks,  and  the  Pseudo-Aventine 
obtained  the  name  of  Saxum  from  the  huge  solitary  mass  of  stone 
which  capped  it — 

'  Est  uiok's  nativa,  loco  res  uoiniiia  fecit, 

Appellant  Sixiim,  pars  bou;v  uioutis  ea  est. 
Hi7ic  Remus  iustiterat  frustra,  quo  tempore  fratri 
Prima  Palitinac  regna  dcdistis  avcs.'2 

The  hill  is  of  volcanic  formation,  isolated  by  erosion,  and  it  is 
surmised  that  the  legend  of  Cacus  vomiting  forth  flames  from  his 
cave  on  the  side  of  the  Aventine  had  its  origin  in  volcanic  vapours ^ 
emitted  by  the  soil. 

Some  derive  the  name  from  Aventinus  Silvius,  king  of  Alba,  who ' 
was  buried  here  ;  others  from  Avens,  a  Sabine  river  ((/.  our  Avon) ;  j 
while  others  say  that  the  name  simply  means  '  the  hill  of  birds 
(avis),  and  connect  it  with  the  story  of  the  foundation  of  the  city. 
For  when  it  became  necessary  to  decide  whether  Romulus  or  Remus  i 
was  to  rule  over  the  newly-built  Rome,  Romulus  seated  himself  | 
upon  the  Palatine  to  watch  the  heavens,  but  Remus  upon  the  rockj 

1  Virgil.  Aen.  viii.  104,  108,  216 :  Ovid,  Fast.  i.  561, 
-  Ovid,  FoMt.  V.  149. 
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of  the  Pseudo-Aventine.  Here  Remus  saw  only  six  vultures,  while 
Romulus  saw  twelve,  but  each  interpreted  the  augury  in  his  own 
favour,  and  Remus  leapt  across  the  boundary  of  the  Palatine, 
whether  in  derision  or  war,  and  was  slain  by  his  brother,  or  by 
Celer,  one  of  his  followers.  He  was  brought  back  and  buried  on 
the  Aventine,  and  the  stone  whence  he  had  watched  the  vultures  was 
thenceforth  called  the  Sacred  Rock.  Ancient  tradition,  however, 
places  the  tomb  of  Remus  on  the  Pseudo-Aventine.  In  the  Middle 
Ages  the  tomb  of  Caius  Cestius  was  believed — even  by  Petrarch — 
to  be  the  monument  of  Remus.  This  early  fraternal  difference 
became  typical  of  the  civic  and  political  detachment  of  the  Aventine 
from  the  rest  of  Rome  throughout  the  Republic.  Its  inhabitants 
observed  closer  religious  bonds  with  Latian  than  with  Roman 
communities.  Hither  Numa  came  to  visit  the  forest-gods  Faunus 
and  Picus  at  their  sacred  fountain — 

'Lucus  Aveutiuo  suberat  uio:er  illcis  umbra, 

Quo  posses  viso  dicere,  Xumen  inest. 
In  medio  sframen,  muscoque  adoperta  virenti 

Manabat  saxo  vena  perennis  aquae, 
lude  fere  soli  Faunus  Picusque  bibeant.'' 

By  mingling  wine  and  honey  with  the  waters  of  their  spring, 
Numa  snared  the  gods  and  compelled  them  to  tell  him  how  he 
might  learn  from  Jupiter  the  knowledge  of  his  will,  and  to  reveal  to 
him  a  charm  against  thunder  and  lightning.^ 

The  Sabine  King  Tatius,  the  other  rival  of  Romulus,  was  also 
buried  on  the  Aventine  '  in  a  great  grove  of  laurels,'  and  near  his 
tomb,  it  was  the  custom  every  year  (19th  October)  to  hold  a  feast 
(armilustrium)  for  the  purification  of  arms,  accompanied  by  martial 
dances.     The  smoke  of  burning  laurel  was  the  principal  agent. 

Although  not  reckoned,  probably  owing  to  lack  of  inhabitants,  in 
early  times  as  a  Servian  Region,  it  was,  for  reasons  of  defence,  in- 
cluded within  the  Kingly  Wall.  Nevertheless,  the  population  of  the 
Aventine  is  referred  back  to  Ancus  Marcius,  fourth  king  of  Rome, 
who  is  related  to  have  transferred  and  settled  thereon  the  prisoners 
taken  in  his  wars  with  Latian  towns.  Dionysius  says  he  saw  pre- 
served in  the  Temple  of  Diana  the  venerable  '  Lex  Templi,'  or 
ordinance  for  the  worship  in  common  in  that  shrine  of  Romans 
and  Latins.  The  dedication  of  the  temple  (13th  August)  was 
ascribed  to  Servius  TuUius,  while  the  goddess  was  certainly  to  be 
identified  with  the  extremely  popular  Latian  Divinity  worshipped 
at  Ariccian  Nemi.  The  temple  became  especially  notorious  as  the 
sanctuary  of  runaway  slaves,  as  well  as  of  Plebeians.  In  457  B.C. 
a  plebiscitum  was  passed  {de  Avcntino  Publicando)  by  L.  Icilius, 
Tribune  of  the  Plebs,  assigning  the  hill  to  it.  After  this  began  its 
distribution  into  building-sites  among  the  non-patrician  burgesses. 

Very  little  remains  of  the  numerous  temples  which  once  adorned 
the  hill,  nor  are  their  sites  precisely  ascertained.     We  still  ascend 

»  Ovid,  Fast.  iii.  295. 

-  '  Onions,  b  >ir,  and  sardines.'     See  Plutarch's  Life  of  Nnma. 
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the  Aventine  by  the  ancient  Clivus  Publicius,  originally  paved  by 
two  brothers  Publicii,  who  were  aediles  at  the  same  time,  and  had 
embezzled  a  sum  of  Plebeian  money,  which  they  were  compelled  to 
expend  thus — 

'  Parte  locant  clivum,  qui  tuuc  erat  anlua  rupes  : 
Utile  mine  iter  est,  Pnbliciumqiie  vocaut.'  ■• 

It  was  up  this  road  that  (121  B.C.)  Caius  Gracchus  and  Marcus 
Flaccus,  a  few  hours  before  their  deaths,  fled  to  take  refuge  in  the 
Temple  of  Diana,  where,  kneeling  before  the  statue  of  the  goddess, 
Gracchus  implored  that  the  people  who  had  betrayed  him  might 
never  be  free.  Close  by,  singularly  enough,  rose  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Libertas,  which  his  grandfather  Sempronius  Gracchus  had 
built.  Adjoining  this  temple  was  a  hall  where  the  archives  of  the 
Censors  were  kept,  and  where  they  transacted  business  ;  this  was 
rebuilt  by  Asinius  PoUio,  who  added  to  it  the  first  public  library 
established  in  Rome — 

'  Nee  uie,  quae  doctis  patueruut  prima  libollis 
Atria,  LHjertas  taiiL'crc  passa  sua  est.'  * 

In  the  same  group  stood  the  famous  sanctuary  of  Juno  Regina, 
ruined  by  the  Goths  in  A.D.  414,  which  had  been  vowed  by  Camillus 
during  the  siege  of  Veii,  and  to  which  the  Juno  of  the  captured  city 
was  removed  after  she  had  given  a  verbal  consent  when  asked  if 
she  wished  to  go  to  Rome  and  inhabit  a  new  temple.  The  Temples 
of  Liberty  and  Juno  were  both  sumptuously  rebuilt  under  Augustus  ; 
some  imagine  that  they  were  under  a  common  roof.  Some  beautiful 
columns  in  the  church  of  S.  Sabina,  built  A.D.  425,  are  all  that  re- 
main of  the  Temple  of  Juno,*^  though  Livy  thought  that  her  reign 
here  would  be  eternal — 

'.  .  .  lu  Aveiitiuum,  aetcrnaui  sedLMu  suain.' * 
Also  belonging  to  this  group  was  a  Temple  of  Minerva — 

'  Sol  a])it  e  Geiuinis,  et  Caneri  sio^u-i  rubescunt : 
Coepit  Aveutiua  Pallas  iu  arce  eoli.'S 

We  thus  see  that  the  Aventine  had  its  Trinity,  like  the  Capitol. 

Here  the  dramatist  Livius  Andronicus,  who  lived  upon  the 
Aventine,  208  B.C.,  was  honoured  after  his  death  by  a  company  of 
scribes  and  actors.  Another  poet  who  lived  upon  the  Aventine  was 
Ennius,  who  is  described  as  inhabiting  a  humble  dwelling,  and 
being  attended  by  a  single  female  slave.  The  elegiac  poet  Gallus 
also  lived  here,  the  friend  of  Asinius  Pollio,  Ovid,  and  Virgil. 

'  Totis,  Galle,  jubes  tibi  mo  scrvire  diclms, 
Et  per  Aveiitinuni  tcr  (luiter  ire  tuum  !  '  * 

^  Ovid,  Fast.  v.  293.  *  Ovid,  Triat.  iii.  1.  71. 

3  In  existing  arebiv(!S  tlie  jiart  of  (he  Aventine  where  the  Tenii)le  of  Juno 
stood  is  mentioned  as  '  Lo  Monte  de  lo  Serpenta,'  in  allusion  to  the  si'rpcnt 
which  was  the  symbol  of  th(^  Jiino  of  Lanuvium. 

*  Livy,  V.  22.  ^  Ovid,  Fant.  vi.  27.  "  Mart,  Ep.  \.  5C 
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On  the  north  side  of  the  Aventine,  above  the  Circus  Maximus,  on 
(?)  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  convent  of  S.  Prisca,  was  a  more 
important  Temple  of  Diana,  built  in  imitation  of  the  Temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus.     Propertius  writes — 

'  Phyllis  Aventiuae  qu;veclam  est  Dianae  ;  ^ 
and  Martial — 

'  Quique  videt  pi'opius  magni  certamiiia  Circi 
Laudat  Aviintiuac  viciuus  Sura  Dianao.'- 

In  front  of  it  were  suspended  the  horns  of  a  cow,  her  favourite 
victim.  Here,  till  the  time  of  Dionysius,  was  preserved  the  pillar 
of  brass  on  which  was  engraved  the  law  of  Icilius. 

Near  this  were  the  gardens  of  Servilia,  where  that  lady  received 
the  devotion  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  in  which  her  son  Junius  Brutus 
is  said  to  have  conspired  his  murder,  and  to  have  been  interrogated 
by  his  own  wife  Portia  as  to  the  mystery,  w^hich  he  refused  to  re- 
veal to  her.  Close  by,  where  the  so-called  house  of  Constantine 
(restaurant)  stands,  was  the  house,  with  baths,  of  Lucinius  Sura, 
consul  A.D.  107,  to  whom  Pliny  addressed  two  letters,  and  whom 
Trajan  intimately  honoured  (Vigna  Cavalletti). 

The  Aventine  continued  to  be  inhabited,  and  even  populous,  until 
the  sixth  century,  from  which  period  its  prosperity  began  to  decline. 
In  the  eleventh  century  it  was  occupied  by  the  camp  of  Henry  IV. 
of  Germany,  when  he  warred  against  Gregory  VII.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  Honorius  III.  (1216-27)  made  a  final  effort  to  re-establish 
its  popularity.  The  walls  of  the  Savelli  fortress  still  stand  near 
S.  Sabina.  iJut  with  each  succeeding  generation  it  became  more 
and  more  deserted,  until  its  sole  inhabitants  seemed  to  be  monks 
and  ague-stricken  contadini  who  looked  after  the  monastic  vine- 
yards. Now,  however,  it  has  become  more  populous.  In  wander- 
ing along  its  lanes,  hemmed  in  by  hedges  of  elder,  or  by  walls 
covered  with  parasitical  plants,  it  is  difficult  to  realise  the  time 
when  it  was  so  thickly  populated  ;  and,  except  in  the  quantities 
of  coloured  marbles  with  which  its  fields  and  vineyards  are 
strewn,  there  is  nothing  to  remind  one  of  the  aediculae,  baths, 
granaries,  fountains,  130  large  houses  and  2487  of  the  poorer 
houses,  which  occupied  this  hill  of  the  Federal  Diana.  In  the 
Vigna  Torlonia  can  be  seen  the  subterranean  remains  of  the  Baths 
of  Decius. 

The  present  interest  of  the  hill  is  ecclesiastical,  and  centres 
around  the  story  of  S.  Dominic,  and  the  legends  of  the  saints, 
apostles,  and  martyrs,  connected  with  its  different  churches. 


The  usual  approach  to  the  Aventine  is  from  behind  the  Church  of 
S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  where  the  Via  S.  Sabina  (Clivus  Publicius) 
(available  for  carriages)  turns  up  the  hill.  But  it  can  also  be 
reached  from  the  Viale  P.  San  Paolo. 


Propert.  El.  iv.  -  Mart.  Ep.  vi.  64. 
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A  lane  on  the  left  leads  to  the  Jewish  Burial-Ground,  used  as 
a  place  of  sepulture  for  the  Ghetto  for  many  centuries.  A  curious 
instance  of  the  cupidity  attributed  to  the  Jewish  race  may  be 
seen  in  the  fact  that  they  have,  for  a  remuneration  of  four  baiocchi, 
habitually  given  leave  to  their  neighbours  to  discharge  the  contents 
of  a  rubl)ish-cart  into  their  cemetery,  a  permission  of  which  the 
Romans  have  so  abundantly  availed  themselves,  that  the  level  of 
the  soil  has  been  raised  by  many  yards,  and  whole  sets  of  older 
monuments  have  been  completely  swallowed  up,  and  new  ones 
erected  over  their  heads.     This  is  now  discontinued. 

After  we  turn  the  corner  at  the  hill-top,  with  its  view  across  to 
the  Palatine,  and  pass  the  trench  of  fortification  formed  by  General 
Lamoriciere  during  the  fear  of  a  Garibaldian  invasion  in  1867,  we 
skirt  what  appears  to  be  part  of  a  city  wall.^  This  is  in  fact  the 
wall  of  the  Honorian  chateau,  built  by  Pope  Honorius  III.  1216-27 
(Savelli),  whose  idea  was  to  render  the  Aventine  once  more  the 
populous  and  favourite  portion  of  the  city,  and  who  began  great 
works  for  this  purpose.  Before  his  arrangements  were  completed 
S.  Dominic  arrived  in  Rome,  lodged  first  at  the  Church  of  S.  Sisto 
until  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  papal  household  and  abbot  of 
the  convent  of  S.  Sabina,  where  his  ministrations  and  popularity 
soon  formed  so  great  an  attraction,  that  the  pope  abandoned  his 
design  of  founding  a  new  centre  which  would  commemorate  himself, 
and  left  the  field  to  S.  Dominic,  to  whom  he  made  over  the  land  on 
this  side  of  the  hill.  Henceforward  the  convent  of  S.  Sabina  and 
its  surroundings  have  become,  more  than  any  other  spot,  saturated 
with  the  history  of  the  Dominican  Order  —  there  many  of  its  great 
saints  have  received  their  first  inspiration,  have  resided,  or  are 
buried ;  there  S.  Dominic  himself  received  in  a  beatific  vision  the 
Institution  of  the  Rosary  ;  there  he  was  ordered  to  plant  the  famous 
orange-tree,  which,  being  a  tree  then  unknown  in  Rome,  he  brought 
from  his  native  Spain  as  the  only  present  which  it  was  suitable  for  the 
gratitude  of  a  poor  monk  to  offer  to  his  patron,  who  was  himself  one  of 
the  botanists  of  his  time.  The  orange-tree  described  by  John  Evelyn 
in  1()()4  still  lives,  and  is  firmly  believed  to  flourish  or  fail  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  Dominican  Order,  so  that  it  has  been  greatly  the  worse 
for  the  suppression  of  convents  ;  though  the  brief  residence  of  P^re 
Lacordaire  at  S.  SaV)ina  is  said  to  have  proved  exceedingly  beneficial 
to  it,  and  his  visit  even  caused  a  new  sucker  to  sprout.  It  is  greatl}' 
to  be  regretted  that  the  authorities  have  seen  fit  (IDOl)  to  take  this 
cloister  from  the  church  and  give  it  to  the  adjoining  hospital.  It 
occupies  the  site  of  the  house  of  Cosmus,  a  minister  of  M.  Aurclius. 

The  Church  of  S.  Sabina  was  built,  a.d.  125,  by  Peter,  a  priest 
from  Illyria,  rich  for  the  poor,  and  poor  for  himself*  (paupcribus 
locuples,  sibi  pauper),  as  we  read  in  the  mosaic  inscription  inside  over 
the  principal  entrance.  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  during  a  fearful  pes- 
tilence (590),  composed  his  Sevenfold  Litany,  and  established  here 


'  The  livne  alonff  the  outpide  of  the  wall  Icails  down  to  join  the  Via  della 
Salar.i  ueav  the  littlo  chapel  of  S    Anna 
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the  first  station  of  Lent.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  824,  and  recon- 
secrated by  Gregory  IX.  in  1238.  Much  of  its  interest — ancient 
pavements,  mosaics,  &c. — was  destroyed  in  1587  by  Sixtus  V.,  who 
took  the  credit  of  discovering  the  relics  of  the  martyrs  who  are 
buried  beneath  the  altar. 

On  the  west  is  a  covered  corridor  containing  several  ancient 
inscriptions,  and  fragments  of  the  ninth-century  church.  It  is 
supported  on  one  side  by  ancient  spiral  columns  of  pavonazetto ; 
on  the  other  these  have  been  substituted  by  granite  ones.  Hence, 
through  a  window,  ladies  were  allowed  to  gaze  upon  the  celebrated 
orange-tree  in  its  cloisters,  reputed  670  years  old  ;  a  rude  figure  of  S. 
Dominic  is  sculptured  upon  the  low  wall  which  surrounds  it.  The 
original  tree  must  have  perished  some  three  hundred  years  ago. 

'  J'ai  vn  un  arbre  plants  p.ir  le  bienhenreux  S.  Dominique  a  Kome  ;  chacuu 
le  va  voir  et  cherit  pour  I'aiuonr  du  i)lanteur :  c'est  pourquoi  ayaiit  vu  en 
vous  I'arbre  du  d^sir  de  saintet^  que  notre  Seis  ueur  a  plant6  en  votre  Sine,  je 
le  ch^ris  tendrement,  et  prends  plaisir  h  le  considerer  .  .  .  je  vous  exhorte 
d'en  faire  de  nienie,  et  de  dire  avec  moi :  Dieu  vous  croisse,  o  bel  arbre 
plants  !  divine  senience  c(51este,  Dieu  vous  veuille  fiiirc  prodnire  votre  fruit 
ii  maturity.' — S.  Frangois  de  Sales  a  S.  Jeanne  Franqois  de  Chantal. 

The  west  door,  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  a  richly  sculptured 
frame,  is  of  cypress  wood,  and  being  attributed  to  the  fifth  century 
in  its  oldest  portions,  it  may  fairlj'-  be  considered  the  oldest  wooden 
door  in  the  world.  Its  panels  are  covered  with  carvings  from  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  some  being  referred  by  Mamachi  to  the 
seventh,  by  Agincourt  to  the  thirteenth  century.  Some  of  the 
subjects  have  been  destroyed  ;  among  those  which  remain  are  the 
Annunciation,  the  Angels  appearing  to  the  Shepherds,  the  Angel 
and  Zacharias  in  the  Temple,  the  Magi,  Moses  turning  the  Rods 
into  Serpents,  the  Ascent  of  Elijah,  Christ  before  Pilate,  the  Denial 
of  Peter,  and  the  Ascension.  The  Crucifixion  (in  the  left  corner  at 
the  top),  probably  one  of  the  earliest  representations  of  the  subject, 
has  the  figures  on  the  crosses  fully  draped.  Within  the  entrance 
are  the  only  remains  of  the  magnificent  mosaic,  erected  in  a,d,  431, 
under  Celestine  I,  (which  entirely  covered  the  west  wall  till  the 
time  of  Sixtus  V,),  consisting  of  an  inscription  in  large  letters,  with 
a  female  figure  on  either  side,  that  on  the  left  bearing  the  name 
'  Ecclesia  cum  circumcisione,'  that  on  the  right,  '  Ecclesia  ex  gen- 
tibus.'  Among  the  parts  destroyed  were  the  four  beasts  typical  of 
the  Evangelists,  and  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul.  The  church  was  thus 
gorgeously  decorated,  by  reason  that,  in  the  time  of  the  Savelli 
Popes,  it  became  what  the  Sistine  is  now,  the  Chicsa  Apostolica. 

In  the  nave  are  twenty-four  corinthian  columns  of  Parian  marble, 
relics  of  the  Temple  of  Juno  Regina,  which  stood  near  here. 
Above  is  an  inlaid  frieze  of  pietra-dura,  of  a.d.  431,  which  once 
extended  up  to  the  windows,  but  was  destroyed  by  Sixtus  V,, 
1590,  who  at  the  same  time  built  up  the  clerestory.  In  the  middle 
of  the  pavement  near  the  altar  is  a  curious  mosaic  figure  over  the 
grave  of  Munoz  de  Zamora,  a  general  of  the  Dominican  Order,  who 
died  in  1300  during  the  first  Jubilee.  Nearer  the  west  door  are 
interesting  incised  slabs  representing  a  German  bishop  and  a  lady, 
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benefactors  of  this  church,  and  (on  the  left)  a  slab  with  arnls  in 
mosaic,  to  a  lady  of  the  Savelli  family.  In  the  left  aisle  is  another 
monument  1312,  commemorating  a  warrior  of  the  imperial  house 
of  Germany.  The  high  altar  covers  the  remains  of  Sabina  and 
Seraphia,  Alexander  the  Pope,  Eventius  and  Theodolus,  all  martyrs. 
In  the  chapel  beneath,  S,  Dominic  is  said  to  have  flagellated  him- 
self three  times  nightly,  '  percho  un  colpo  solo  non  abbastava  per 
mortificare  il  carne.' 

At  the  end  of  the  R.  aisle  is  the  Chapel  of  the  Kosary,  where 
Sassoferrato  s  masterpiece,  called  *  La  Madonna  del  Rosario,'  com- 
memorates the  vision  of  S.  Dominic  on  that  spot,  in  which  he 
received  the  rosary  from  the  hands  of  the  Virgin. 

'  S.  Catherine  of  Siena  knecds  with  S.  Dominic  before  the  throne  of  the 
Madonna;  tlie  lily  at  her  feet.  The  infant  Savionr  is  tnrued  towards  her, 
and  with  one  hand  He  crowns  her  with  thorns,  with  the  other  He  presents 
the  I'osary.  This  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  painter,  witli  all  his  usnal  eleu^ance, 
without  his  usual  insipidity.'— Jameso/i's  '  Monastic  Orders.' 

Few  Roman  practices  have  excited  more  animadversion  than 
the  adoration  of  the  Rosary.  The  Pere  Lacordaire  (a  Dominican) 
defended  it,  saying — 

'  Le  rationaliste  sourit  en  voyant  passer  de  lo<>nes  tils  de  g^ens  qui  rediseut 
une  meme  parole.  Celui  qui  est  eclair^  d'nne  nieilleure  lumiere  coniprend 
que  I'amour  n'a  (juMm  mot,  ct  (lu'en  U;  disant  tonjonrs,  il  ne  repute  jamais.' 

The  picture  was  stolen  July  22,  1901  (the  principal  thief  being 
the  porter  of  a  princely  house),  but  recovered  1902.  It  has  suffered 
seriously. 

Grouped  around  this  chapel  are  three  beautiful  tombs— a  cardinal, 
a  bishop,  and  a  priest,  of  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  That  of 
the  cardinal  (which  is  of  the  well-known  Roman  type  of  the  time) 
is  inscribed,  '  Ut  moriens  viveret,  vixit  nt  moriturus;'  the  others 
are  incised  slabs.  At  the  other  end  of  this  aisle  is  a  marble  slab, 
on  which  S.  Dominic  is  said  to  have  been  wont  to  lie  prostrate  in 
prayer.  One  day  while  he  was  lying  thus,  the  devil  in  his  rage 
is  said  to  have  hurled  a  huge  stone  (a  round  black  marble,  pictra 
di  paragoiie)  at  him,  which  missed  the  saint,  who  left  the  attack 
entirely  unnoticed.  The  devil  was  frantic  with  disappointment, 
and  the  stone,  remaining  as  a  relic,  is  preserved  on  a  low  pillar 
in  the  nave.  NumVjers  of  similar  ancient  weights  of  black  marble 
are  found  in  Roman  churches,  and  arc  often  associated  with  martyr- 
doms. A  gothic  ciboriura,  richly  inlaid  with  mosaic,  remains  on 
the  left  of  the  tribune.  Notice  the  recovered  fragments  of  nintli 
century  chancel  screens. 

It  was  in  this  church,  in  1218,  that  the  Polish  cousins  Ilyacinthus 
and  Celsus  Odrowaz,  struck  by  the  ])rea(;liing  of  S.  Dominic,  and 
by  the  recollection  of  the  barbarism,  heathenism,  and  ignorance 
which  prevailed  in  many  parts  of  their  native  land  of  tSilesia, 
offered  themselves  as  missionaries,  and  took  the  vows  of  the  Order, 
becoming  the  apostles  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  Hither  fled  to 
the  monastic  life  S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  pursued  to  the  very  door  of 
the  convent  by  the  tears  and  outcries  of  his  mother,  who  vainly 
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implored  him  to  return  to  her.  One  evening,  a  pilgrim,  worn  out 
with  travel  and  fatigue,  arrived  at  the  door  of  this  convent, 
mounted  upon  a  wretched  mule,  and  begged  admittance.  The 
prior  in  mockery  asked,  '  What  are  you  come  for,  my  father  ?  are 
you  come  to  see  if  the  college  of  cardinals  is  disposed  to  elect  you 
as  pope?'  '  I  come  to  Rome,'  replied  Michele  Ghislieri,  'because 
the  interests  of  the  Church  require  it,  and  I  shall  leave  as  soon 
as  my  task  is  accomplished  ;  meanwhile  I  implore  you  to  give  me  a 
brief  hospitality  and  a  little  hay  for  my  mule.'  Sixteen  years  after- 
wards (156G)  Ghislieri  mounted  the  Papal  throne  as  Pius  V.,  and 
proved,  during  a  troubled  reign,  the  most  rigid  follower  and  masterful 
defender  of  the  institutions  of  S.  Dominic.  One  day,  as  Ghislieri 
was  about  to  kiss  his  crucifix  in  the  eagerness  of  prayer,  the  image 
of  Christ,  says  the  legend,  retired  of  its  own  accord  from  his  touch, 
for  it  had  been  poisoned  by  an  enemy,  and  a  kiss  would  have  been 
death.  The  crucifix  is  kept  as  a  precious  relic  in  the  convent, 
where  the  cells  both  of  S.  Dominic  and  of  Pius  V.  are  preserved  ; 
though,  like  most  historical  chambers  of  Roman  saints,  their 
interest  is  lessened  by  their  having  been  beautified  and  trans- 
formed into  chapels.  In  the  cell  of  S.  Dominic  part  of  the  ancient 
timber  ceiling  remains.  Here  is  a  beautiful  portrait  of  the  saint 
by  Bazzani,  founded  on  records  of  his  personal  appearance  ;  the 
lily  lies  by  his  side — the  glory  hovers  over  his  head— he  is,  as  the 
chronicler  describes  him,  '  of  amazing  beauty.'  In  this  cell  he  is 
said  frequently  to  have  passed  the  night  in  prayer  with  his  rival 
S.  Francis  of  Assisi.  I'he  refectory  is  connected  with  another 
story  of  S.  Dominic  : — 

'  It  hiippened  that  avIicu  bo  was  rcsidiuL>  witli  thirty  of  his  friars  iu  tho 
convent  of  S.  Sabina  at  Koiue,  the  brotliers  wlio  bad  been  sent  to  besj-  pro- 
visions liad  returned  with  a  very  small  (jnantity  of  bread,  and  they  knew 
not  what  they  should  do,  for  night  was  at  baud,  and  they  had  not  eaten  all 
day.  Then  S.  Dominic  ordered  that  they  should  seat  themselves  in  the 
refectorj*,  and,  takinL*"  bis  place  at  the  bead  of  tlje  table,  he  pronounced  the 
usnal  blessiuo-  ;  and  behold !  two  beautiful  yontlis  clad  in  white  and  shinini>- 
garments  appeared  amongst  them — one  carried  a  l)asket  of  bread,  and  the 
other  a  pitcher  of  wine,  which  they  distributed  to  tlie  brethren  ;  then  they 
disappeared,  and  no  one  kncAv  how  they  had  come  in,  nor  how  they  had 
gone  out.  And  the  brethren  sat  in  amazement ;  l)ut  S.  Dominic  stretched 
forth  his  hand,  and  said  calmly,  "  My  children,  eat  what  God  has  sent  you  ;  " 
and  it  was  truly  celestial  food,  such  as  they  never  t.isted  before  nor  since.' — 
Jameson's  ■  Monastic  Orders,'  p.  369. 

Other  saints  who  sojourned  for  a  time  in  this  convent  were 
S.  Norbert,  founder  of  the  Premonstratensians  (ob.  1134),  and 
S.  Raymond  de  Penaforte  (ob.  1275),  who  left  his  labours  in  Barce- 
lona for  a  time  in  1230  to  act  as  chaplain  to  Gregory  IX. 

In  1285  a  conclave  was  held  at  S.  Sabina  for  the  election  of  a 
successor  to  Pope  Martin  IV.,  but  was  broken  up  by  the  malaria, 
six  cardinals  dying  within  the  convent,  and  the  rest  taking  flight, 
except  Cardinal  Savelli,  who  would  not  desert  his  paternal  home, 
and  survived  by  keeping  large  fires  constantly  burning  in  his 
chamber.  Ten  months  afterwards  his  perseverance  was  rewarded 
by  his  own  election  to  the  throne  as  Honorius  IV. 
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In  the  g:arden  of  the  convent  are  some  remains  of  the  palace  of 
the  Savelli  Popes,  Honorius  III.  and  IV.  This  became  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Emperor  Henry  VII.  (A.D.  1313)  during  his  wretched 
sojourn  in  Rome  at  the  moment  of  his  coronation,  and  in  this 
church  lie  the  bodies  of  his  slain  German  lords.  Here,  on  the 
declivity  of  the  Aventine,  many  important  excavations  were  made 
in  1850-57  by  the  French  Prior  Besson,  a  person  of  great  intelli- 
gence, who  was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  some  fine  portions 
of  the  wall  of  Servius  Tullius,  formed  of  squared  blocks  of  peperino, 
an  ancient  Roman  house,  with  chambers  paved  with  black  and 
white  mosaic.  In  the  chambers,  which  were  found  decorated  in 
stucco  with  remnants  of  painting  in  figures  and  arabesque  orna- 
ments, '  one  little  group  represented  a  sacrifice  before  the  sttitue  of 
a  god,  in  an  aedicula.  Some  rudely  scratched  Latin  lines  on  this 
surface  led  to  the  inference  that  this  chamber,  after  becoming 
subterranean  and  otherwise  uninhabitable,  had  served  for  a  prison  ; 
one  unfortunate  inmate  having  inscribed  curses  against  those  who 
caused  his  loss  of  liberty  ;  and  another,  more  devout,  left  record  of 
his  vow  to  sacrifice  to  Bacchus  in  case  of  recovering  that  blessing.'  ^ 

A  nympheum,  a  well,  and  several  subterranean  passages  are  still 
visible  on  the  hillside.  Some  ruins  exist  of  the  houses  of  Cosmus, 
Minister  of  Finance  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  of  Marcella'^  and 
Principia,  the  friends  of  S.  Jerome,  destroyed  by  fire  early  in  the 
fifty  century. 

Just  beyond  S.  Sabina  is  the  Hieronymite  Church  and  Convent  of 
S.  Alessio,  the  only  monastery  of  Hieronymites  in  Italy  where  meat 
was  allowed  to  be  eaten — in  consideration  of  the  malaria.  The  first 
church  erected  here  was  built  in  A.D.  305  in  honour  of  S.  Boniface, 
martyr,  by  Aglae,  a  noble  Roman  lady,  whose  servant  (and  lover) 
he  had  been.  It  was  reconsecrated  in  A.D.  401  by  Innocent  I.  in 
honour  of  S.  Alexis,  whose  paternal  mansion  occupied  this  site. 
This  saint,  young  and  beautiful,  took  a  vow  of  celibacy,  and  being 
forced  by  his  parents  into  marriage,  fled  on  the  same  evening  from 
his  home,  and  was  given  up  as  lost.  Worn  out  and  utterly  changed, 
he  returned  many  years  afterwards  to  be  near  those  who  were  dear 
to  him,  and  remained,  unrecognised,  as  a  poor  beggar,  under  the 
stairs  which  led  to  his  father's  house.  Seventeen  years  passed 
away,  when  a  mysterious  voice  suddenly  resounded  through  the 
Roman  churches,  crying,  '  Seek  ye  out  the  man  of  God,  that  he 
may  pray  for  Rome.'  The  crowd  was  stricken  with  amazement, 
when  the  same  voice  continued,  '  Seek  in  the  house  of  Euphemi- 
anus.'  Then  the  Pope,  emperor,  and  senators  hastened  together  to 
the  Aventine,  where  they  found  the  despised  beggar  dying  beneath 
the  doorstep,  his  countenance  beaming  with  celestial  light,  a 
crucifix  in  one  hand  and  a  sealed  paper  in  the  other.  The  people 
vainly  strove  to  draw  the  paper  from  the  fingers  which  were  closing 
in  the  gripe  of  death ;  but  when  Innocent  I.  bade  the  dying  man 


'  Ileiiijviis,  Monuments  in  llnmc. 

2  Addressed  by  S.  Jeroiuo  in  one  of  his  letters  '  the  pride  of  Romans.'    Sh» 
was  tortured,  and  Ikm-  Aventine  lionse  nillayfed  Iiy  the  Goths. 
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in  God's  name  to  give  it  up,  they  opened.  Then  the  Pope  read 
aloud  to  the  astonished  multitude  the  secret  of  Alexis,  and  his 
father  Euphemianus  and  his  widowed  bride  regained  in  death  the 
son  and  the  husband  they  had  lost. 

"  Then,  lest  some  secular  use  miiJ-lit  mar  the  pLice 
M'ule  S'.icred  by  his  p  lin,  upon  tlie  i^rouud 
Where  stood  tiiat  stately  house  they  reared  tlie  church 
Uf  S.  Alexis,  and  the  niarble  stairs 
Which  slicltered  liim  they  left  as  when  he  died. 
And  there  a  sculptor  carved  him.  in  mean  <4arb, 
*        l{eclinini>-,  by  his  side  his  pilgrim's  staff. 
And  in  his  hand  the  story  of  his  life, 
Of  virgin  pureness  and  humility.' — Lewis  Morris. 

S.  Alessio  is  entered  through  a  courtyard. 

'  The  conrtyar.ls  in  front  of  S.  Alessio,  S.  Cecilia,  S.  Grei^orio,  and  other 
churches,  are  like  the  vestibula  of  the  ancient  Roman  houses,  on  the  site  of 
which  they  were  probably  built.  This  style  of  buildini;-,  says  Tacitus,  was 
iienerally  introduced  by  Nero.  Beyond  opened  the  prothyra,  or  inner  en- 
trance, with  the  cellae  for  the  porter  and  doy,  both  chained,  on  either  side.' 

In  the  portico  of  the  church  is  a  statue  of  Benedict  XIII.  (Pietro 
Orsini.  1724).  The  west  door  has  a  rich  border  of  mosaic.  The 
church  has  been  so  shamelessly  modernised  by  Tommaso  de  Marchis, 
in  1750,  as  to  retain  no  appearance  of  antiquity.  The  fine  opus- 
alexandrinum  pavement  is  preserved.  In  the  floor  is  the  incised 
gothic  monument  of  Lupo  di  Olmeto,  general  of  the  Hieronymites 
(ob.  1483).  Left  of  the  entrance  is  a  shrine  of  L.  Alessio,  with  his 
figure  sleeping  under  the  staircase — part  of  the  wooden  stair  being 
enclosed  in  a  glass  case  over  his  head.  Not  far  from  this  is  the 
ancient  well  of  his  father's  house.  In  a  chapel  which  opens  out 
of  a  passage  leading  to  a  sacristy  is  the  fine  tomb  of  Cardinal  Guido 
del  Bagno  of  the  time  of  Leo  X.  He  is  represented  sitting,  with 
one  hand  resting  on  the  ground — the  delicate  execution  of  his 
lace  in  marble  is  much  admired.  The  mosaic  roof  of  this  chapel 
was  torn  by  a  cannon-ball  during  the  French  bombardment  of 
1849,  but  the  figure  was  uninjured.  The  baldacchino  is  remarkable 
for  its  proportions.  Behind,  in  the  tribune,  are  the  inlaid  mosaic 
pillars  of  a  gothic  tabernacle  by  Jacobus  Cosmati.  No  one  should 
omit  to  descend  into  the  Crypt  of  S.  Alessio,  which  is  an  early 
church,  supported  on  stunted  pillars,  containing  a  marble  episcopal 
chair,  green  with  age.  Here  tradition  asserts  that  the  Pope  used 
to  meet  the  early  conclaves  of  the  Church  in  times  of  persecution. 
The  piUar  under  the  altar  is  shown  as  that  to  which  S.  Sebastian 
was  bound  when  he  was  shot  with  the  arrows. 

The  convent  is  now  appropriated  as  a  blind  asylum.  The  cloister 
blooms  with  orange  and  lemon  trees.  At  one  time  the  building  was 
purchased  by  the  ex-King  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  who  intended  turning 
it  into  a  villa  for  himself.  The  famous  Crescenzio,  son  of  Theodora, 
the  murderer  of  Popes  John  XII.  and  Benedict  VI.,  died  peacefully 
in  the  monastery  of  S.  Alessio  in  984.  His  tomb  remains  in  the 
cloisters,  inscribed,  '  Here  lies  the  body  of  Crescentius,  the  illus- 
trious, the  honourable  citizen  of  Rome,  the  great  leader,  the  great 
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descendant  of  a  ijroat  family.  .  .  .  Christ,  the  Saviour  of  our  souls, 
made  him  infirm  and  an  invalid,  so  that,  abandoning  an}'  further 
hope  of  worldly  success,  he  (Milerod  this  monastery,  and  spent  his 
last  years  in  prayer  and  retirement.'  8.  Adalbert  was  a  monk  here 
at  that  period. 

A  short  distance  V)eyond  S.  Alessio  is  a  sort  of  little  square, 
adorned  with  trophied  memorials  of  th(!  Kuis^hts  of  Malta,  and 
occupying  the  site  of  a  sacred  laurel  grove  which  contained  the 
tomb  of  King  Tatius.  (?)  Here,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Priorato 
garden,  is  the  famous  view  of  S.  Peter's  through  the  keyhole,  admired 
by  crowds  of  people  on  Ash-Wednesday,  when  the  '  slazione'  is  held 
at  the  neighbouring  churches.  Entering  the  garden  (which  belongs 
to  the  Knights,  and  to  which  visitors  are  now  only  admitted  on 
"Wednesdays  and  Saturdays)  we  find  ourselves  in  a  beautiful  avenue 
of  old  bay-trees  framing  the  distant  Dome.  A  terrace  overhanging 
the  Tiber  commands  an  enchanting  view  over  river  and  town.  In 
the  garden  is  an  old  pepper-tree,  and  in  a  little  court  a  picturesque 
palm-tree  and  well.  From  hence  we  can  enter  the  church,  some- 
times called  S.  Basilic,  sometimes  S.  Maria  Aventina,  an  ancient 
building,  transformed  from  his  own  palace  by  Alberico  II.,  Count 
of  Tusculum,  A.D.  939,  modernised  by  Cardinal  Rezzonico  in  1750, 
from  the  unworthy  designs  of  the  archaeologist  Piranesi,  to  whose 
memory  a  statue  has  been  erected  here.  The  church  contains  an 
interesting  collection  of  tombs,  most  of  them  belonging  to  the 
Knights  of  Malta ;  that  of  Bishop  Spinelli  is  an  ancient  marble 
sarcophagus,  with  a  relief  of  Minerva  and  the  Muses ;  that  of  Barto- 
lommeoCaraft'a — a  knight  in  armour — chamberlain  to  Innocent  VII., 
is  by  the  rare  fifteenth-century  sculptor  Paolo  llomano.  A  richly 
sculptured  ancient  altar  contains  relics  of  saints  found  beneath  the 
pavement  of  the  church.  In  an  upper  hall,  heads  from  the  full- 
length  portraits  at  Malta  of  the  seventy-four  Grand  Masters  have 
recently  been  arranged. 

The  Priorato  garden,  so  beautiful  and  attractive  in  itself,  has  an 
additional  interest  as  that  in  which  the  famous  Hildebrand  (Gre- 
gory VII.,  1073-80)  was  brought  as  a  boy,  under  the  care  of  his 
uncle,  who  was  abbot  of  the  adjoining  monastery.  Some  buried 
houses  were  discovered  and  some  precious  vases  brought  to  light 
when  Urban  VIII.  restored  the  stately  buttress  walls  which  now 
retain  the  hillside  beyond  the  Priorato. 

The  cliff  below  these  convents  is  sometimes  claimed  as  the  site 
of  the  cave  of  the  giant  Cacus,  described  by  Virgil : — 

'  At  specus  et  Caci  detecta  apparuit  ingens 
Re-^ia,  et  iiinl)ros-ie  pcnitns  imtuerc  crivcniae  : 
Non  socus,  ac  si  qu&  pouitus  vi  terra  dehiscens 
Infoni;is  reseret  sedes  et  reyna  recludat 
Pallida,  dis  iuvisv;  superque  iinmane  l):vratlin;m 
Ceniitiir,  trcpideutquo  iuunisso  huninc  manes.' 

— Aemid,  viii.  241. 

Hercules  brought  the  oxen  of  Geryon  to  pasture  in  the  valley 
between  the  Aventine  and  Palatine.     Cacus,  issuing  from  his  cave 
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while  their  owner  was  asleep,  carried  off  four  of  the  bulls,  dragging 
them  up  the  steep  side  of  the  bill  by  their  tails,  that  Hercules  might 
be  deceived  by  their  reversed  footprints.  Then  he  concealed  them 
in  his  cavern  and  barred  the  entrance  with  a  rock.  Hercules  sought 
the  stolen  oxen  everywhere,  and  when  he  could  not  find  them  he 
was  going  away  with  the  remainder.  But  as  he  drove  them  along 
the  valley  near  the  Tiber,  one  of  his  oxen  lowed,  and  when  the 
stolen  oxen  in  the  cave  heard  that,  they  answered  ;  and  Hercules, 
after  rushing  three  times  round  the  Aventine  boiling  with  fury, 
shattered  the  stone  which  guarded  the  entrance  of  the  cave  with  a 
mass  of  rock,  and,  though  the  giant  vomited  forth  smoke  and  flames, 
he  strangled  him  in  his  arms. 

Beyond  the  Priorato  a  handsome  modern  Benedictine  Convent 
has  arisen,  1892-96,  under  the  care  of  Leo  XIII.,  intended  as  a 
head-centre  for  the  Order.  At  the  angle  of  the  hill  is  the  fine 
bastion  erected  for  defence  of  the  hill  by  Antonio  da  Sangallo. 

We  must  now  retrace  our  steps  as  far  as  the  summit  towards 
the  Palatine,  and  presently  turn  to  the  right  in  order  to  reach 
the  ugly,  forlorn-looking  Church  of  S.  Prisca — Titulus  Priscae 
— founded  by  Pope  Eutychianus  in  A.D.  280  (?)  close  to  the  site  of 
the  house  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  Jews,  and  tent-makers,  with 
whom  S.  Peter  traditionally  lodged  when  he  was  at  Rome.  It  was 
entirely  modernised  by  Cardinal  Giustiniani  from  designs  of  Carlo 
Lombard!,  1600,  who  encased  its  granite  columns  in  miserable 
stucco  pilasters.  It  is  first  alluded  to  in  499.  Over  the  high  altar 
is  a  picture  by  Passignani  of  the  baptism  of  the  saint,  which  is 
said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  picturesque  crypt  beneath  the 
church,  where  an  inverted  corinthian  capital — a  relic  of  the  temple 
of  Diana  (?)  which  once  occupied  this  site — is  shown  as  the  font 
in  which  S.  Prisca  was  baptized  by  S.  Peter.  The  oratory — 
ecdesia  domestica — which  Aquila  and  Priscilla  made  in  their  house, 
one  of  the  first  opened  for  worship  in  Rome,  was  found  in  1776 
close  to  the  church,  and  may  perhaps  exist  still  underground.  A 
tablet  found  in  1776  shows  that  in  222  the  reputed  house  of 
Aquila  and  PrisciUa  belonged  to  the  senator  Gains  Marius  Pudens 
Cornelianus,  revealing  that  the  connection  formed  between  the 
two  families  in  the  time  of  the  Apostles  was  still  continued. 
(Cf.  Giornal.  Arcad.,  cxxv.  182.) 

Opening  from  the  right  aisle  was  a  kind  of  terraced  loggia,  now 
fallen  into  ruin,  with  a  peculiar  and  beautiful  view.  In  the  adjoin- 
ing vineyard  are  three  arches  of  an  aqueduct. 

'  The  altar-piece  of  the  church  represents  the  baptism  of  S.  Prisca,  whose 
remains  being-  afterwards  placed  in  the  chiirch,  it.  has  since  borne  her  name. 
According  to  the  le-rend,  she  was  a  Roman  virofin  of  illustrious  birth,  who, 
at  the  aoe  of  thirteen,  was  exposed  in  the  amphitheatre.  A  fierce  lion  was 
let  loose  upon  her,  but  her  youth  and  innocence  disarmed  the  fury  of  the 
savage  beast,  which,  instead  of  tearing  her  to  pieces,  humbly  licked  her  feet, 
to  the  great  consolation  of  Christians  and  the  confusion  of  idolatei-s.  Being 
led  back  to  prison,  she  was  there  beheaded.  Sometimes  she  is  represented 
^ith  a  lion,  sometimes  with  an  eagle,  because  it  is  related  that  an  eagle 
watched  by  her  body  till  it  was  laid  in  the  grave  ;  for  thus,  says  the  story, 
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was  virg-in  innocence  honoured  by  kingly  bird  as  well  fts  by  kingly  beast.'— 
Mrs.  Jameson, 

'  Aquila  and  Priscilla  are  known  through  the  New  Testament.  "  Greet 
Priscilla  and  Aqnila,  uiy  helpers  in  Christ  Jesns  ;  who  have  for  my  life  laid 
down  their  own  necks,  unto  whom  not  only  I  arive  thanks,  but  also  all  the 
churches  of  the  Gentiles.  Likewise  greet  the  church  that  is  in  your  house." 
So  writes  Paul,  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ;  and 
this  greeting  is  already  enough  to  siive  us  exalted  ideas  of  the  devotion  of 
this  couple  to  the  faith.  But  our  respect  for  them  is  further  increased  when 
we  recollect  what  Luke  tells  us  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  :  that  Apollos — 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  eloquent  amongst  the  first  heralds  of  Christianity, 
and  the  probable  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews— sat  on  the  disciples* 
bench  in  the  house  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla,  and  from  them,  but  especially 
from  the  mother  of  the  htmse,  received  deeper  instruction  in  the  way  of 
salvation:  "  They  expounded  to  him  the  way  of  God  more  perfectly,"  says 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

'  "We  know  further  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla  that  they  were  working-people 
— that  in  their  house  on  the  Aventine  they  followed  the  trade  of  tent-making, 
the  same  by  which  the  Apostle  Paul  also  earned  his  bread.  When  the 
Emperor  Claudius  drove  the  Jews  out  of  Rome,  they  too  had  to  leave  the 
city,  for  Aquila  was  a  Jew,  born  in  Pontus.  They  then  removed  to  Corinth, 
where  Paul  became  their  guest,  and  where,  as  in  Rome,  they  held  assemblies 
at  their  bouse.  They  afterwards  established  their  dwelling  at  Ephesus,  and 
remained  there  till  they  obtained  leave  to  return  to  Rome  and  their  house  on 
the  Aventine. 

'  If  the  tradition — for  which  a  Latin  inscription  in  the  very  ancient  church 
is  res])onsible— if  the  tradition  be  right,  the  house  of  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
was  in  its  turn  built  on  the  remains  of  a  temple  of  Diana,  and  that  again 
upon  the  site  of  an  altar  to  Hercules,  which  the  Arcadian  king,  Evander, 
had  built,  hundreds  of  years  before  the  time  of  Romulus.  Wliat  a  train  of 
memories,  which  carries  us,  though  with  uncertain  steps,  back  into  the  very 
night  of  antiquity !  And  iis  the  sun  sinks  and  the  wall  of  S.  Prisca  casts  a 
lengthening  shadow,  let  us  linger  a  moment,  and  dream  in  silence  and 
solitude  of  what  the  stories  and  memories  may  be  with  which  coming  ages 
shall  lengthen  out  the  chain  of  those  which  the  past  has  already  linked  to 
this  deserted  and  melancholy  spot.' — Rydberg^s  '  Roman  Days.' 

'  We  know  from  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles,  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
decree  of  banishment,  which  was  issued  against  the  Jews  by  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  Aquila  and  I'riscilla  were  compelled  to  leave  Rome  for  a  while,  and 
that  on  their  return  they  were  able  to  open  a  small  OTwtory—ecclesiam 
dome-sticain— ill  their  house.  This  oratory,  one  of  the  first  opened  to  divine 
worship  in  Rome — these  walls,  which  in  all  probability  have  echoed  with 
the  sound  of  S.  Peter's  voice,  were  discovered  in  1776  close  to  the  modern 
church  of  S.  Prisca  ;  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  the  discovery,  in  spite  of 
its  nnrivallcd  importance.  The  only  memorandum  of  it  is  a  scrap  of  paper 
in  Codex  9697  of  the  Bihliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris,  in  wliich  a  man  named 
Carrara  speaks  of  hiving  found  a  subterranean  chapel  near  S.  Prisca,  decorated 
with  paintin<js  of  the  fourth  century,  reijresenting  the  apostles.  A  copy  of 
the  frescoes  seems  to  have  l)een  made  at  the  ti)ne,  but  no  trace  of  it  has  been 
found. 

'  In  the  same  excavations  of  1776  was  found  a  bronze  tablet,  which  had  been 
offered  to  Gaius  Marius  Pu  lens  Cornelianus  by  the  people  of  Clunia  (near 
Palencia,  Spain),  :is  a  token  of  gratitude  for  the  services  which  he  had  rendered 
them  durin.;-  his  governorship  of  the  province  of  Tarragona.  This  tablet, 
dated  April  9,  A.D.  227,  proves  tliat  the  house  owned  by  Aquila  and  Priscilla 
in  apostcdic  times  had  sub.sequently  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  Cornelius 
Pudens  ;  in  other  words,  that  the  relations  formed  between  the  two  families 
during  the  sojourn  of  the  apostles  in  Rome  had  been  faithfully  maintaineil  by 
their  descendants.  Their  intimate  connection  is  also  prove-l  by  the  fact  that 
Purlens,  Pudentiana,  Praxedes,  and  Prisca  were  all  buried  in  the  cemetery  of 
Priscilla  on  f  lie  Via  Salaria.'— />a.7J«j«?it. 
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'  It  is  worth  notinof  that  Aquila,  an  eagle,  the  German  Adler,  was  always  a 
Jewish  name.* — F.  Marion  Crawford. 

Opposite  the  door  of  this  church  is  the  entrance  of  the  Vigna 
Torlonia,  formerly  Vigna  del  (Jesuiti,  a  wild  and  beautiful  vineyard 
occupying  the  greater  part  of  this  deserted  hill.  Several  farm 
buildings  are  scattered  amongst  the  vines  aod  fruit  trees.  The 
principal  farm-house  marks  the  site  of  the  Thermae  Decianae, 
named  from  the  family  of  the  Decii  Albini,  whose  house  was  near 
this.  They  can  be  inspected  with  a  candle.  There  are  beautiful 
views  towards  the  Alban  mountains,  and  to  the  Pseudo-Aventine 
with  its  fortress-like  convents  of  S.  Balbina.  The  ground  is  lit- 
tered with  marbles  and  alabaster,  which  lie  unheeded  among  the 
vegetables,  relics  of  edifices  which  once  existed  there.  The  spot 
until  recently  was  very  beautiful,  overgrown  by  a  luxuriance  of  wild 
mignonette  and  other  flowers.  Below,  where  the  road  (Viale  di 
Porta  S.  Paolo)  cuts  the  vineyards,  are  to  be  seen  the  finest  existing 
remains  of  the  Walls  of  Senrius  Tullius,  50  feet  high,  and  11  feet  6 
inches  thick  ;  formed  of  twenty-five  courses  of  large  quadrilateral 
blocks  of  tufa,  laid  alternately  long  and  cross-ways,  as  in  the 
Etruscan  buildings.  A  semicircular  open  arch  and  part  of  another 
remain. 

•  Septemque  una  sibi  muro  circumdedit  areos.' 

—  Virgil,  Georg.  ii.  535. 

Descending  the  road  east  of  S.  Prisca,  we  presently  cross  the  new 
road  which  leads  from  the  Via  Appia  to  the  Porta  S.  Paolo. 

On  the  opposite  side,  on  the  Pseudo  or  smaller  Aventine,  is  the 
Church  of  S.  Sabba,  which  marks  the  site  of  the  Porta  Rudusculana 
of  the  walls  of  Servius  Tullius.  Its  position  is  very  striking,  and  its 
portico,  built  in  a.d.  1205,  with  a  loggia  of  11  arches,  is  picturesque. 
It  is  approached  by  a  steep  green  lane  leading  to  its  porch,  which  is 
carried  on  Ionic  caps  and  columns.  (Ring.)  S.  Sabba  now  belongs 
to  the  German  College,  and  is  open  on  Thursday  afternoons.  Its 
restoration  is  not  finished  for  lack  of  funds  (1904). 

The  building — one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  the  outlying  dis- 
tricts of  Rome— dates  from  the  time  of  Innocent  III,,  when  it  was 
designed  by  Magister  Jacobus,  son  of  Magister  Laurentius,  the 
founder  of  the  so-called  dynasty  of  the  Cosmati.  But  this  church 
was  built  over  another  smaller  one,  '  De  Cella  Nova,'  which  existed 
in  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  when  S.  Sabba  was  one  of  the 
fourteen  privileged  abbacies  of  Rome,  and  which  was  covered  with 
eighth- century  frescoes  of  great  interest.  It  was  burnt  under 
Robert  Guiscard,  a.d.  1084.  Under  the  Portico  stands  a  grand  third- 
century  sarcophagus  with  figures  and  baccellature  mouldings,  and  at 
the  sides  horned  griffons.    The  patron  was  an  oriental  medical  saint. 

'  The  record  of  the  artist  Jacobus  dci  Cosmati,  dated  the  7th  year  of 
Innocent  III.  (1205),  on  the  lintel  of  the  mosaic-inlaid  doorway,  justifies  us  in 
classing  this  church  amouij-  monuments  of  the  thirteenth  century.  From  its 
ori^^in  a  Greek  monastery,  it  was  assigned  l)y  LucitLS  II.,  in  1141,  to  the 
Benedictines  of  the  Cluny  rule.  An  episfraph  near  the  siicristy  mentions  a 
rebuilding  either  of  the  cloisters  or  church  in  1325  by  an  abbot  Jo.mnes  : 
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aud  in  1465  the  roof  was  renewed  in  woodwork  by  a  cardinal,  the  nephew  of 
Pins  II. 

'  In  1512  the  Cistercians  of  Clairvaux  were  located  here  by  Julius  II. ;  and 
some  years  later  these  buildings  were  yiven  to  the  Gennanic-Hunsrarian  Col- 
leoe.  '  Amidst  <>ardeus  and  vineyards,  approached  by  a  solitary  lane  between 
he"d<>erows,  this  now  deserted  sanctuary  has  a  certain  affecting-  character  in 
its  forlornncss.  Save  on  Thursdays,  when  the  German  students  are  brought 
hither  by  their  Jesuit  professors  to  enliven  the  solitude  by  their  sports  and 
converse,  we  might  never  succeed  in  finding  entrance  to  this  quiet  retreat  of 
the  monks  of  old. 

'  Within  the  arched  porch,  through  which  we  pass  into  an  outer  court,  we 
read  an  inscription  telling  that  here  stood  the  house  aud  or.itory  (called  the 
cella  nova)  of  S.  Sylvia,  mother  of  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  whence  the  pious 
matron  used  daily  to  send  a  porridge  of  legumes  to  her  son  while  he  in- 
liabited  his  monastery  on  the  Clivus  Scauri,  of  northern  ascent  of  the  Coelian. 
Within  that  court  formerly  stood  the  cloistral  buildings,  of  whicli  little  now 
remains.  The  faQade  is  remarkable  for  its  atrium  in  two  storeys  :  the  upper 
with  a  pillared  arcade,  probably  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  the  lower  formerly 
supported  by  six  porphyry  columns,  removed  by  Plus  VI.  to  adorn  the  Vatican 
library,  whore  they  still  stand.  The  porphyry  statuettes  of  two  emperors 
embracing,  supposed  either  an  emblem  of  the  concord  between  the  Esist  and 
West,  or  the  intended  portraits  of  the  co-reigning  Constautine  II.  and  Con- 
stans — a  curious  example  of  sculpture  in  its  deep  decline,  and  probably 
imported  by  Greek  monks  from  Constantinople — project  fi"om  two  of  those 
ancient  columns,'  ^ — Hemans,  '  Mediaeval  Art.' 

The  interior  of  S.  Sabba  is  in  the  basilica  form  with  nine  bays  of 
circular  arches.  It  retains  some  fragments  of  inlaid  pavements, 
some  handsome  inlaid  panels  on  either  side  of  the  high  altar, 
and;  several  ancient  sarcophagi.  Jacobus  used  in  his  high  altar 
(temporarily  removed)  a  marble  pedestal  dedicated,  A.D.  204,  to 
Caracalla.  The  tribune  has  rude  paintings  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, bearing  the  name  of  the  donor,  one  Saba — the  Saviour  between 
S.  Andrew  and  S.  Sabbas  the  Abbot ;  and  below,  the  Crucifixion, 
the  Madonna,  and  the  twelve  Apostles.  Beneath  the  tribune  is  a 
crypt,  and  over  its  altar  a  beautifully  ornamented  disk  with  a  Greek 
cross  in  the  centre.  The  cloister  is  of  brick  construction  with 
coupled  arches  without  columns.  In  it  are  two  caps  of  green 
porphyry. 

Behind  S.  Sabba  is  another  delightful  vineyard.  Here  Flarainius 
Vacca  describes  the  discovery  of  a  mysterious  chamber  without 
door  or  window,  whoso  pavement  was  of  agate  and  cornelian,  and 
whose  walls  were  plated  with  gilt  copper;  but  of  this  nothing 
remains.^ 

The  quarters  of  the  4th  cohort  of  the  Vigiles  (fire-brigade)  occu- 
pied the  site.  A  pedestal  of  ad.  205  has  been  found  here,  with  an 
inscription  authorising  Junius  Rufinus,  prefect  of  the  Vigiles,  to 
punish  with  a  rod  or  cat-of-nine-tails  {fustibns  vel  fiagellis)  the 
janitor  or  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  house  in  their  district  in  which 
a  fire  had  broken  out  through  neglect.  The  results  of  the  excava- 
tion so  far  have  consisted  in  the  discovery  of  the  earlier  and  shorter 


*  Similar  figfures  exist  near  one  of  the  corners  of  the  Ducal  Palace  at 
Venice. 

'   Ifctnans,  Stnrn  of  Momimenttt  in  Rome,  ii.  228, 
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church  of  the  tenth  century,  with  remains  of  its  frescoes  together 
with  tombs  of  many  of  its  ecclesiastics. 

To  reach  the  remaining  church  of  the  Aventine,  we  have  to  de- 
scend again  to  the  Via  Porta  S.  Paolo,  turn  to  the  left,  and  then 
follow  the  lane  which  leads  up  the  hillside  near  the  Baths  of  Cara- 
calla  to  S.  Balbina,  whose  picturesque  red-brick  tower,  as  seen 
against  the  long  soft  lines  of  the  Campagna,  forms  a  conspicuous 
feature  in  so  many  Roman  views.  Latterly,  however,  the  effect  of 
this  attractive  building — a  unique  mediaeval  fortified  monastery — 
has  been  injured  by  a  square  white  edifice  erected  near  it.  The 
church  stands  on  the  site  of  the  Domiis  Cilonis,  given  by  Septimius 
Severus  in  204  to  his  intimate  friend  Lucius  Fabius  Cilo,  consul  and 
prefect  of  the  city.  Some  reticulated  work,  used  for  foundations  of 
the  monastery,  belonged  to  the  villa.  The  Servian  Wall,  which 
crosses  the  site,  can  also  be  seen  in  the  garden  and  refectory.  It 
descended  direct  from  here  to  the  Porta  Capena  of  the  Via  Appia. 
The  church  was  erected  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  century  in  memory 
of  S.  Balbina,  a  virgin  martyr  (buried  in  S.  Maria  in  Domnica), 
daughter  of  the  prefect  Quirinus,  who  suffered  under  Hadrian, 
A.D.  132.  It  contains  the  remains  of  an  altar  erected  by  Cardinal 
Barbo  (1489)  in  the  old  basilica  of  St.  Peter's,  a  splendid  ancient 
throne  of  marble  inlaid  with  mosaic,  and  a  tomb,  by  Giovanni 
degli  Cosmati,  of  the  papal  chamberlain,  Stefano  Sordi  (1300), 
supporting  a  recumbent  figure,  also  decorated  wath  mosaics. 

Here  the  Mirahilia  says  that  Constantine  and  Sylvester  •  kissed 
and  parted  one  from  the  other '  after  the  interview  in  which  that 
Emperor  was  falsely  made  out  to  have  surrendered  Rome  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  Western  Empire  to  the  Holy  See. 

Adjoining  this  church,  Monsignor  de  Merode,  in  the  time  of 
Pius  IX.,  established  a  house  of  correction  for  youthful  offenders, 
to  avert  the  moral  result  of  exposing  them  to  communication  with 
other  prisoners.     It  is  now  a  House  of  Refuge  for  Women. 


CHAPTER   IX 

THE  VIA  APPIA 

The  Porta  Capeua— B:iths  of  Car.icalla— SS.  Nereo  ed  Achillco— SS.  Sisto  e 
Doineiiico — S.  Cesareo — S.  Giovanni  in  Oleo — S.  Giovanni  in  Porta  Latina 
— Columbarium  of  the  Freedmeu  of  Octavia — Tomb  of  the  Scijjios — Co- 
Inmbarium  of  the  Viona  Codini — Arch  of  Drusus — Porta  S.  SelKistiano— 
Tombs  of  Geta  and  Priscilla — Church  of  Domine  Quo  Vadis  (Viyna 
Marancia)— Catacombs  of  S.  Calixtus,  of  S.  Pretextatu-s,  of  the  Jews,  and 
SS.  Nereo  ed  Achilleo— <Temple  of  Bacchus,  i.e.  S.  Urbano— Grotto  of 
Eueria  —  Temi)le  of  Divus  Rediculus)  —  Basilica  and  Catacombs  of  S. 
Sebastiano— Circus  of  Maxeutius — Temple  of  Romulus,  son  of  Maxentius 
— Tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella— Castle  of  Caetaui— Tombs  of  the  Via  Appia— 
S.  Maria  Nuova  -Roma  Vecchia— Casale  Rotoudo— Tor  di  Selce,  Ac. 

THE  Via  Appia,  called  Regina  Viarum  by  Statius,  was  begun 
312  B.C.  by  the  Censor  Appius  Claudius  the  Blind,  'a  mem- 
ber of  the  great  Sabine  Gens  ;  of  whom  he  was  the  most 
remarkable  representative.'  It  was  paved  throughout,  and  during 
the  first  part  of  its  course  served  as  a  kind  of  patrician  cemetery, 
being  bordered  by  a  magnificent  avenue  of  family  tombs.  It  began 
at  the  Porta  Capena  of  the  Servian  Wall  (itself  crossed  by  the 
Appian  aqueduct,  which  was  due  to  the  same  great  benefactor — 

'  Substitit  ad  vetcrcs  arcus  madidamque  Capenam  '— ) 

and  was  carried  by  Claudius  across  the  Pontine  Marshes  as  far  as 
Capua,  but  afterwards  extended  to  Brundusium.  Up  to  442  A.u.c 
the  drain-polluted  waters  of  the  Tiber  had  been  drunk  by  the  whole 
population. 

The  site  of  the  Porta  Capena,  so  important  as  marking  the  ancient 
commencement  of  the  Appian  Way,  was  long  a  disputed  subject. 
The  Roman  antiquaries  maintained  that  it  was  outside  the  present 
or  Aurelian  Walls,  basing  their  opinion  on  the  statement  of  S. 
Gregory,  that  the  river  Almo  was  in  that  direction,  and  considering 
the  Almo  to  be  identical  with  a  small  stream  which  is  crossed  in  the 
hollow  about  half  a  mile  beyond  the  Porta  S.  Sebastiano,  and  which 
passes  through  the  Valle  Caffarelle,  and  falls  into  the  Tiber  near 
S.  Paolo.  This  stream,  however,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alban  Hills  below  the  lake,  divides  into  two  parts  about  six  miles 
from  Rome,  and  its  smaller  division,  after  flowing  close  to  the 
Porta  San  Giovanni,  recedes  again  into  the  country,  enters  Rome 
near  the  Porta  Metronia,  a  little  behind  the  Church  of  S.  Sisto,  and 
passing  through  the  Circus  Maximus,  falls  into  the  Tiber  at  the 
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Pulchrum  Litus,  below  the  Round  Temple  of  Dea  Matuta.  Close  to 
the  point  where  this,  the  smaller  branch  of  the  Almo,  crosses  the 
Via  San  Sebastiano,  and  to  the  rear  of  S.  Gregorio,  Mr.  J.  Parker, 
in  1867-69,  excavating  in  accordance  with  his  measurements,  dis- 
covered remains,  along  the  original  line  of  walls,  which  he  happily 
identified  as  those  of  the  Porta  Capena.  Pius  IX.  came  to  see 
the  discoveries,  and  exclaiming,  '  the  heretic's  right,'  complained 
bitterly  that  his  own  archaeologists,  whom  he  paid  veiy  highly, 
should  have  failed  to  find  what  was  discovered  by  a  stranger.  So 
that  the  Appia  left  Rome  close  to  San  Gregorio  until  a.d.  272,  when 
Aurelian  built  the  present  walls. 

Close  to  the  Porta  Capena  stood  a  large  group  of  historical 
buildings  of  which  no  trace  aboveground  remains.  Additional 
topographical  importance  attached  to  the  finding  of  this  gate,  inas- 
much as  Augustus,  in  portioning  out  Rome  into  twelve  regiones, 
used  it  as  a  cardinal  point  in  his  fundamental  line  ;  and  the  first 
and  twelfth  regiones  met  here.  On  the  right,  outside  of  the  gate, 
stood  the  Temple  of  Mars  : — 

'  Lux  e:i(lem  Marti  festa  est ;  quem  prospicit  extra 
Appositum  tectae  porta  Capena  viae.' 

—Ovid,  Fast.  vi.  191. 

It  is  probably  in  allusion  to  this  temple  that  Propertius  says  : — 

'  Arinaque  quuui  tulero  portae  votiva  Capenae, 
Subscribaui,  salvo  <,a-ata  puella  viro.' 

—Prop.  iv.  Eleg.  3. 

Martial  alludes  to  a  little  temple  of  Hercules  near  this  : — 

'  Capena  orandi  porta  qua  pluit  gutta 
Phrygiumque  uiatris  Almo  qua  lavat  ferrum, 
Horatiorum  qua  viret  sacer  campus, 
Et  qua  pusilli  fervet  Herculis  fanum 
Faustine.*  —Mart.  Ep.  iii.  47. 

Beyond  the  gate  also  rose  the  tomb  of  the  murdered  sister  of  the 
Horatii,^  with  the  temples  of  Honor  and  Virtus,  vowed  by  Mar- 
cellus  after  the  capture  of  Syracuse,  and  dedicated  by  his  son,  208 
B.C.,  and  a  fountain  dedicated  to  Mercury : — 

'  Est  aqua  Mercurii  portae  vicina  Capenae  ; 
Si  jurat  expertis  credere,  numen  habet. 
Hue  venit  incinctus  tunica  mercator,  et  urna 

Purus  suffita,  quam  ferat,  haurit  aquam. 
Uda  fit  hiuc  laurus  :  lauro  sparguntur  ab  uda 
Omnia,  quae  dominos  sunt  habitura  novos.' 

—Ovid,  Fast.  v.  673. 

It  was  by  the  Porta  Capena  that  the  survivor  of  the  Horatii  met 
his  sister. 

'Horatius  went  home  at  the  head  of  the  army,  bearing-  his  triple  spoils. 
But  as  they  were  drawing  near  to  the  Capenian  gate,  his  sister  came  out  to 
meet  him. '  Now  she  had  been  betrothed  in  marriage  to  one  of  the  Curiatii, 
and  his  cloak,  which  she  had  wrought  with  her  own  hands,  was  borne  on  the 
8houldei*8  of  her  brother  ;  and  she  knew  it,  and  cried  aloud,  and  wept  for  him 

I  Livy,  i.  10. 
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she  lijiil  loveil.  At  the  siiiht  of  her  tears  Horatius  was  bo  wroth  that  he  drew 
his  sword  and  stabbed  his  sister  to  the  heart,  auil  he  said,  "  So  perish  the 
Roiuau  inaidcn  wlio  shall  weep  for  her  couutry's  enemy  !  "  '—Arnold's  '  Hittt. 
of  Rome,'  i.  16. 

Among  the  many  other  historical  scenes  with  which  the  Porta 
Capena  is  connected,  we  may  remember  that  it  was  here  that  Cicero 
was  received  in  triumph  by  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  upon  his 
return  from  banishment,  Sept.,  57  B.C. 


Two  roads  lead  to  the  Via  S.  Sebastiano — one  the  Via  S.  Gregorio, 
which  comes  from  the  Coliseum  beneath  the  Arch  of  Constantino  ; 
the  other,  the  Via  dei  Cerchi,  which  comes  from  the  river,  and 
passes  through  the  Circus  Maximus,  between  the  Palatine  and 
Aventine. 

The  first  gate  on  the  left  after  the  junction  of  these  roads  is  that 
of  the  vineyard  of  the  monks  of  S.  Gregorio,  in  which  the  site  of 
the  Porta  Capena  was  found.  The  remains  discovered  were  re- 
buried,  owing  to  the  indifference  of  the  Papal  Government  ;  but 
the  vineyard  is  worth  entering  on  account  of  the  picturesque  view 
it  commands  of  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars. 

On  the  right  is  a  rope-walk,  with  remains  of  a  pretty  little 
renaissance  villa.  Thence  a  lane  leads  up  the  Pseudo-Aveutine 
to  the  Church  of  S.  Balbina,  described  Chap.  VIII.  and  called 
after  it. 

On  the  left,  where  the  Via  Appia  crosses  the  brook  of  the  Almo, 
now  called  La  Marrana,  the  Via  di  San  Sisto  Vecchio  leads  np  to 
the  top  of  the  Coelian  behind  S.  Stefano  Rotondo.  Here  also,  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Celimontana  (Hofmann),  is  the  sacred 
spring  which  archaeology  has  decided  to  be  the  real  Fountain  of 
Egeria,  where  Numa  Pompilius  is  described  as  having  had  his 
mysterious  meetings  with  the  nymph  Egeria.  The  locality  of  this 
fountain  was  verified  when  that  of  the  Porta  Capena  was  ascer- 
tained, since  it  was  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  that  gate. 
A  passage  in  the  3rd  Satire  of  Juvenal  describes  that  when  he  was 
waiting  at  the  Porta  Capena  with  Umbritius  while  the  waggon  was 
loading  for  the  latter's  departure  to  Cumae,  they  rambled  into  the 
valley  of  Egeria,  and  Umbritius,  after  speaking  of  his  motives  for 
leaving  Rome,  said,  '  I  could  add  other  reasons  to  these,  but  my 
beasts  summon  me  to  move  on,  and  the  sun  is  setting.  I  must 
be  going,  for  the  muleteer  has  long  been  summoning  me  by  the 
cracking  of  his  whip.' 

To  this  valley  the  oppressed  Jews  were  confined  by  Domitian, 
their  furniture  consisting  of  a  basket  and  a  wisp  of  hay  : — 

*  Nnnc  sacri  foutis  ncmns  ot  delnbra  locantnr 
Jndaeis,  quornm  coi)hinus  focnmnqne  supellox.' 

—Juvciial,  Sat.  iii.  13. 

In  his  fanatical  policy  of  purifying  the  state  religion  Domitian 
persecuted  Jew  and  Christian  and  the  Vestal  cult,  alike. 

On  the  right  are  the  Baths  of  Caracalla — Thermae  AtUoninianae 
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— (admission  1  fr.,  Sundays  free),  the  largest  mass  of  ruins  in  Rome, 
except  the  Coliseum  ;  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  huge  walls  of 
red  and  orange-coloured  brickwork,  framing  vast  strips  of  blue  sky 
above,  and  ruined  mosaic  pavement  below.  The  ruins,  formerly 
most  beautiful,  from  the  variety  and  luxuriance  of  shrubs  and 
flowers  which  adorned  them,  have  been  denuded  since  1879  ;  but 
roses  and  fragrant  shrubs  are  now  replanted  there.  These  baths, 
which  could  accommodate  IGOO  bathers  at  once,  were  begun  in 
A.D.  212,  by  Caracalla,  continued  by  Heliogabalus,  and  finished 
under  his  cousin,  Alexander  Severus.  Theodoric,  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, partially  restored  them.  They  covered  a  space  so  enormous 
that  their  size  made  Ammianus  Marcellinus  say  that  the  Roman 
baths  resembled  Provinces.  They  were  supplied  with  water  by  the 
Antonine  Aqueduct,  which  branched  hither  for  that  purpose  from 
the  Claudian,  over  the  misnamed  Arch  of  Drusus,  seen  further  along 
the  road  near  the  gate. 

'  Imayiue  every  entertainment  for  mind  and  body  ;  enumerate  all  the  gym- 
nastic games  our  fathers  invented  ;  repeat  all  the  books  Italy  and  Greece  have 
produced  ;  suppose  places  for  all  these  g'anies,  admirere  for  all  these  works  ; 
add  to  this,  baths  of  thj  vastest  size,  the  most  couiplicivted  combination  ;  in- 
tersperse the  whole  with  gardens,  with  theati-es.  with  porticoes,  with  schools  ; 
suppose,  in  one  word,  a  city  of  the  srods,  composed  but  of  palaces  and  public 
edifices,  and  you  may  form  some  faint  idea  of  the  glories  of  the  g^reat  baths 
of  Rome.' — Bulwer  Lytton. 

The  baths  built  in  part  on  the  gardens  of  Asinius  Pallio,  the 
'  Horti  Asinarii '  of  Frontinus,  faced  the  Appian  Way.  Antiquaries 
have  amused  themselves  by  identifying  the  various  chambers,  to 
which,  with  no  little  uncertainty,  the  names  of  Calidarium,  Laconi-' 
cum,  Tepidarium,  Frigidarium,  &c.,  have  been  affixed.  '  In  con- 
templating antiquities,'  says  Livy  naively,  '  the  mind  itself  becomes 
antique.' 

The  habits  of  luxury  and  inertia  which  were  accentuated  by  the 
magnificent  baths  of  the  Emperors  were  among  the  causes  of  the 
decline  of  Rome,  and  the  vices  which  were  encouraged  in  the  Baths 
found  one  reaction  in  the  impression  of  the  early  Christians  that  un- 
cleanliness  was  a  virtue,  an  impression  which  is  retained  by  certain 
Monastic  Orders  to  the  present  day.  They  were  Cyclopean  clubs. 
Thousands  of  the  Roman  youth  frittered  away  their  lives  in  these 
magnificent  halls,  which  were  provided  with  everything  which  could 
gratify  the  senses.  Poets  were  wont  to  recite  their  verses  to,  and 
artists  to  sketch,  those  who  were  enjoying  the  baths. 

'  In  medio  qui 
Scripta  foro  recitent,  sunt  multi,  quique  lavantes  : 
Suave  locus  voci  resonat  conclusus.' 

— Horace,  Sat.  i.  iv.  74. 

'  These  Thermne  of  Caracalla,  which  were  one  mile  in  circumference,  and 
open  at  stated  hours  for  the  indiscriminate  service  of  the  senators  and  the 
people,  contained  above  sixteen  hundred  seats  of  marble.  The  walls  of  the 
lofty  apartments  were  covered  with  curious  mosaics  that  imitated  the  art 
of  the  pencil  in  elcirance  of  desisru  and  in  the  variety  of  their  colours.  The 
Egyptian  granite  was  beautifully  encrusted  with  the  precious  green  marble 
of  Numidia.    The  perpetual  stream  of  hot  water  was  poured  into  the  capa- 
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cious  basins  throut>h  so  m:iiiy  wide  mouths  of  briyht  aud  massy  silver  ;  ami 
the  meanest  Roman  could  purchiise,  with  a  small  copper  coin,  the  daily  en- 
joyment of  a  scene  of  pomp  and  luxury  which  miyht  excite  the  envy  of  the 
kings  of  Asia.  From  these  stately  palaces  issued  forth  a  swarm  of  dirty  and 
ra<,'2:ed  plebeians,  without  shoes  and  without  mantle  ;  who  loitered  away 
whole  days  in  the  street  or  forum,  to  hear  news  and  to  hold  disputes  ;  who 
dissipated,  in  extravagant  gaming,  the  miserable  pittance  of  their  wives  and 
children,  and  spent  the  hours  of  the  night  in  the  indulgence  of  gross  and 
vulgar  sensuality.'— Gitttrti. 

*  Let  us  follow  one  of  the  elegant  youths  of  Komc  into  one  of  the  great 
thermae.  He  is  welcomed  at  his  entrance  by  tlie  ostiarinK,  or  porter,  a  tall 
majestic  fellow  with  a  sword  at  his  side,  and'  by  the  capsaritts,  or  wardrobe- 
keeper,  who  takes  charge  of  his  wraps.  Then  follows  a  g^eueral  salutation 
and  kissing  of  friends,  exchange  of  the  last  topics  and  scandals  of  the  day  ; 
reading  of  the  uewspajjcrs,  or  acta  diunia.  The  visitor  then  selects  the  kind 
of  bath  which  may  suit  his  p;jrticular  case— cold,  tepid,  warm,  shower,  or 
perspiration  bath.  The  bath  over,  the  real  Imsiness  begins,  as,  for  example, 
taking  a  constitutional  up  and  down  the  )>eautiful  grounds,  indulging  in 
athletic  sports  or  simple  gymnastics  to  restore  circulation,  and  to  prepare 
himself  for  the  delights  of  the  ta])le. 

'The  luxurious  meal  finished,  the  gigantic  club-house  could  supply  him 
with  every  kind  of  amusement :  libraries,  concerts,  literary  entertainments, 
reading  of  the  latest  poems  or  novels,  popular  or  liarnum-like  shows,  con- 
versation with  the  noblest  and  most  beautiful  women.  Very  often  a  second 
bath  was  taken  to  prepare  for  the  evening  meal.  All  this  could  be  done  l)y 
three  or  four  thousand  persons  at  one  and  the  same  time,  without  confusion 
or  delay,  because  of  the  great  number  of  servants  and  slaves  attached  to  the 
establishment.' — Lancmni,  'Ancient  Rome.' 

The  service  of  the  baths  was  entirely  carried  on  by  means  of 
underground  and  overhead  passages  {cryptae),  which  enabled  the 
slaves  to  move  about,  and  appear  when  wanted,  without  interfering 
with  the  bathers. 

In  the  first  great  hall  was  found,  in  1824,  the  immense,  but  very 
coarse  mosaic  pavement  of  the  Pugilists,  now  in  the  Lateran 
Museum.  Endless  works  of  art  have  been  discovered  here  from 
time  to  time,  among  them  the  best  of  the  Farnese  collection  of 
statues — the  Bull,  the  torso  of  the  Hercules,^  and  the  Flora — which 
were  dug  up  in  1534,  when  Paul  III.  carried  off  the  still  remaining 
marble  decorations  of  the  Baths  to  use  for  the  Farnese  Palace. 
These  are  now  at  Naples.  The  last  of  the  columns  to  be  removed 
from  hence  is  that  which  supports  the  statue  of  Justice  in  the 
Piazza  S.  Trinita  at  Florence. 

A  winding  stair  leads  to  the  top  of  the  walls,  which  were  once 
well  worth  ascending,  both  for  the  idea  which  you  there  receive 
of  the  vast  size  of  the  ruins,  and  for  the  lovely  views  of  the  Cam- 
pagna,  which  were  obtained  between  the  bushes  of  lentiscus  and 
phillyrea  with  which  till  1880  they  abounded.  It  was  seated  on 
these  walls,  now  so  bare  and  hideous,  that  Shelley  wrote  his 
marvellous  '  Prometheus  Unbound.' 

'  This  poem  was  chiefly  written  upon  the  mountainous  ruins  of  the  Baths  of 
Caracalla,  among  the  flowery  glades  and  thickets  of  odoriferoiLs  blossoming 

'  It  is  often  cited  as  an  instance  of  the  singular  disi)ersion  of  ancient  irag- 
ments  at  Rome,  that  the  head  of  this  statue  was  found  at  the  bottom  of  a 
well  in  the  Trastevere,  and  the  legs  on  a  farm  ton  miles  from  the  city  :  but 
the  story  is  more  than  doubtful. 
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trees  which  are  extended  in  ever-winding-  labyrinths  upon  its  immense  plat- 
forms and  dizzy  arches  suspended  in  the  air.  The  bright  blue  sky  of  Rome, 
and  the  effect  of  the  vigorous  awakening:  spring  in  the  divinest  climate,  and 
the  new  life  with  which  it  drenches  the  spirits  even  to  intoxication,  were  the 
inspiration  of  the  drama.' — Preface  to  the  '  Prometheus.' 

These  baths  may  be  considered  almost  as  a  detached  portion  of 
the  enormous  palace  of  Severus  which  they  kept  in  sight ;  and 
both  buildings  together,  as  a  sop  to  the  people  whom  his  mili- 
tary tyranny  had,  perhaps  not  undeservedly,  enslaved.  With  this 
intention  was  cunningly  combined  the  notion  of  flattering  his 
African  kinsfolk  and  subjects,  by  surpassing  in  grandeur  in  his 
edifices  those  of  all  previous  emperors,  and  placing  them  so  as  to 
greet  their  astonished  eyes  as  they  entered  Rome,  first,  and  foremost 
of  all.  Legacy-duty  in  Rome  rose  under  Caracalla  from  four  per 
cent,  to  ten ! 

The  name  of  the  lane  which  leads  to  the  baths  ( Via  nil' 
Antoniniana)  recalls  the  fact  that,  'with  a  vanity  which  seems  like 
mockery,  Caracalla  dared  to  adopt  the  name  of  Antoninus,'  always 
so  dear  to  the  Roman  people.  He  also  emulated  Alexander  the 
Great. 

Some  interesting  ruins,  which  may  be  entered  at  No.  29  Via  Porta 
S.  Sebastiano,  probably  belong  to  the  House  of  the  Asinii — rooms, 
with  traces  of  fresco-paintings,  open  on  three  sides  of  a  peristyle, 
with  representations  of  sea-nymphs  in  tolerable  preservation. 

From  this  point  to  the  Gate,  Rome  remains  more  like  what  it 
was  before  the  changes  than  in  any  other  quarter,  and  there  is  a 
charm  even  in  the  old  vigna- walls  overgrown  with  pellitory  and 
stone-crop.  We  now  pass  under  the  wall  of  the  Government  Garden 
for  raising  shrubs  for  the  public  walks.  On  the  right  we  reach  SS. 
Nereo  ed  Achilleo,  a  most  interesting  little  church,  in  front  of  which, 
in  a  piazzetta,  stands  a  granite  column  with  a  capital  of  winged 
lions.  (Festival,  May  1.)  One  tradition  runs  that  S.  Peter,  escaping 
from  prison,  let  drop  here  one  of  the  bandages  of  his  sores,  and 
that  the  spot  was  marked  by  the  early  Christians  with  an  oratory, 
which  bore  the  name  of  Fasciola.  Nereus  and  Achilles,  eunuchs 
in  the  service  of  Flavins  Clemens  and  Flavia  Domitilla  (members 
of  the  imperial  family  exiled  to  Pontia  under  Domitian),  having 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Terracina,  their  bodies  were  transported  here 
in  524  by  John  I.,  when  the  oratory  was  enlarged  into  a  church, 
which  was  restored  under  Leo  III.,  in  795.  The  church  was  rebuilt 
in  1596  by  Cardinal  Baronius,  who  took  his  title  from  hence.  In 
his  work  he  desired  that  the  ancient  basilican  character  should  be 
carefully  carried  out,  and  all  the  ancient  ornaments  of  the  church 
preserved  and  re-erected.  His  anxiety  that  his  successors  should 
not  meddle  with  or  injure  these  objects  of  antiquity  is  shown  by 
the  inscription  on  a  marble  slab  in  the  tribune : — 

'  Pi'esbyter  Card.  Successor  quisquis  fneris,  rogo  te,  per  g^loriam  Dei,  et  per 
merita  horum  martyrum,  nihil  demito,  nihil  minuito,  nee  mntato  ;  restitutam 
antiquitatem  pie  servato ;  sic  Deus  martyrum  suornm  precibus  semper 
adjuvet ! * 
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The  chancel  is  raised  and  surrounded  by  an  inlaid  marble  screen. 
Instead  of  ambones  there  are  two  plain  marble  reading-desks  for 
the  Epistle  and  Gospel.  The  candelabrum  (fifteenth  century)  is  of 
the  most  exquisite  and  delicate  beauty.  The  altar  is  inlaid,  and 
has  a  marble  grating,  through  which  the  tomb  of  the  saints  Nereus 
and  Achilleus  may  be  seen,  and  through  which  the  faithful  can  pass 
their  handkerchiefs  to  touch  it.  Behind,  in  the  semicircular  choir, 
is  an  episcopal  throne,  supported  by  lions,  and  ending  in  a  gothic 
gable.  Upon  it  part  of  the  twenty-eighth  homily  of  S.  Gregory  was 
engraved  by  Baronius,  under  the  impression  that  it  was  delivered 
thence — though  it  was  really  first  read  in  the  catacomb,  whence 
the  bodies  of  the  saints  were  not  yet  removed.  All  these  decora- 
tions are  of  the  restoration  under  Leo  III.,  in  the  eighth  century. 
Of  the  same  period  are  the  mosaics  on  the  arch  of  the  tribune 
(partly  painted  over  in  later  times),  representing,  in  the  centre,  the 
Transfiguration  (the  earliest  instance  of  the  subject  being  treated 
in  art),  with  the  Annunciation  on  one  side  and  the  Madonna  and 
Child,  attended  by  angels,  on  the  other. 

It  is  worth  while  remarking  that  when  the  relics  of  Flavia  Domi- 
tilla  (who  was  niece  of  Vespasian)  and  of  Nereus  and  Achilleus  were 
brought  hither  from  the  catacomb  on  the  Via  Ardeatina,  which 
bears  her  name,  they  were  escorted  in  triumph  to  the  Capitol,  and 
made  to  pass  under  the  imperial  arches  which  bore  as  inscriptions  : 
'  The  senate  and  the  Roman  people  to  S.  Flavia  Domitilla,  for  having 
brought  more  honour  to  Rome  by  her  death  than  her  illustrious 
relations  by  their  works.'  .  .  .  '  To  S.  Flavia  Domitilla,  and  to  the 
Saints  Nereus  and  Achilleus,  the  excellent  citizens  who  gained  peace 
for  the  christian  republic  at  the  price  of  their  blood.' 

Across  the  road,  on  the  left,  is  a  courtyard  leading  to  the  Church 
of  S.  Sisto  (once  known  as  Titulus  Tigridae),  with  its  celebrated 
convent,  long  deserted  on  account  of  malaria. 

It  was  here  that  S.  Dominic  first  resided  on  arrival  in  Rome,  and 
collected  one  hundred  monks  about  him,  before  he  w^as  removed 
to  S.  Sabina  by  Honorius  III.  After  he  went  to  the  Aventine,  it 
was  decided  to  utilise  this  convent  by  gathering  here  the  various 
Dominican  nuns,  who  had  been  living  hitherto  under  lax  discipline, 
being  allowed  to  leave  their  convents  and  reside  with  their  own 
families.  The  nuns  of  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere  resisted  the  Order, 
and  only  consented  to  remove  on  condition  of  bringing  with  them 
a  'Madonna'  attributed  to  S.  Luke,  hoping  that  the  Trasteverini 
would  refuse  to  part  with  their  most  cherished  treasure.  S.  Dominic 
obviated  the  difficulty  by  going  to  fetch  the  picture  himself  at 
night,  attended  by  two  cardinals  and  a  bare-footed,  torch-bearing 
multitude. 

'  On  Ash- Wednesday  1218,  the  abbess  and  some  of  her  nuns  went  to  take 
possession  of  their  new  monastery,  and  bein<4'  in  the  chapter-house  with  S. 
Dominic  and  ('ardinal  Stefano  di  Fossa  Ntiova,  suddenly  there  came  in  one 
tearinij;^  liis  hair,  and  makimj  s:reat  ontcries,  for  the  yoiiny:  Lord  Napoh;one 
Orisini,  nei)lu!w  of  the  cardinal,  had  been  thrown  from  his  horse  and  killed 
on  the  spot.  The  cardinal  fell  speechless  into  the  arnis  of  Dominic,  and  the 
women  and  others  who  were  i)resent  were  filled  with  grief  and  horror.     They 
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brought  the  body  of  the  youth  into  the  chapter-house,  and  laid  it  before  the 
altar  ;  and  Dominic,  having-  prayed,  turned  to  it,  saying,  "  O  adolescens 
Napoleo,  in  nomine  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christi  tibi  dico  surge,"  and  there- 
upon he  arose  sound  and  whole,  to  the  unspeakable  wonder  of  all  present.' 
— Jameson's  '  Moruistic  Orders.' 

After  being  convinced  by  this  miracle  of  the  divine  mission  of 
S.  Dominic,  forty  nuns  settled  at  S.  Sisto,  promising  never  more 
to  cross  the  threshold.^ 

There  is  little  remaining  of  the  ancient  S.  Sisto,  except  the  re- 
stored campanile.  But  the  vaulted  Chapter-House,  now  dedicated 
to  S.  Dominic,  is  well  worth  visiting.  It  has  recently  been  covered 
with  frescoes  by  Padre  Besson — himself  a  Dominican  monk — who 
received  his  commission  from  Father  Mullooly,  Prior  of  S.  Clemente, 
the  Irish  Dominican  convent  to  which  S.  Sisto  is  now  affiliated. 
The  three  principal  frescoes  represent  three  miracles  of  S.  Dominic 
— in  each  case  of  raising  from  the  dead.  One  depicts  the  resus- 
citation of  a  mason  of  the  new  monastery  who  had  fallen  from  a 
scaffold ;  another,  that  of  a  child  in  a  wild  and  beautiful  Italian 
landscape ;  the  third,  the  restoration  of  Napoleone  Orsini  on  this 
spot — the  mesmeric  upspringing  of  the  lifeless  youth  being  power- 
fully represented.  The  whole  chapel  is  highly  picturesque,  and 
effective  in  colour.  Of  two  inscriptions,  one  commemorates  the 
raising  of  Orsini ;  the  other,  a  prophecy  of  S.  Dominic  as  to  the 
evil  end  of  two  monks  who  deserted  their  convent. 

Just  beyond  S.  Sisto,  where  the  Via  della  Ferratella  branches  off 
on  the  left  to  the  Lateran,  stands  a  small  aedicula,  or  Shrine,  with 
brick  niches  for  statues. 

Farther  on  the  right,  at  the  junction  of  the  two  roads,  stands  the 
Church  of  S.  Cesareo,^  which  already  existed  in  the  time  of  S. 
Gregory  the  Great,  but  was  modernised  under  Clement  VIII.  (1592) 
(Festival,  March  26).  Its  interior  retains  many  of  its  ancient 
features.  The  pulpit  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  specimens  of  church 
decoration  in  Rome,  and  is  covered  with  delicate  sculpture,  inter- 
spersed with  mosaic ;  the  emblems  of  the  Evangelists  are  introduced 
in  the  carving  of  the  panels.  The  high-altar  is  richly  encrusted 
with  mosaics  ;  tiny  owls  form  part  of  the  decorations  of  the  capitals 
of  its  pillars.  Beneath  is  a  '  confession,'  where  tw^o  angels  are 
drawing  curtains  over  the  tomb  of  S.  Domitilla,  who  was  buried 
here  by  S.  Cesareo.  The  chancel  has  an  inlaid  marble  screen.  In 
the  tribune  is  an  ancient  episcopal  throne,  once  richly  ornamented 
with  mosaics. 

In  this  church  S.  Sergius  was  elected  to  the  papal  'throne  in  687  ; 
and  here,  also,  an  Abbot  of  SS.  Vincenzo  ed  Anastasio  was  elected, 
in  1145,  as  Eugenius  III. ,  and  was  immediately  afterwards  forced  by 
the  hostile  senate  to  fly  to  Monticelli,  and  thence  to  the  Abbey  of 
Farfa,  where  his  consecration  took  place. 

In  this  neighbourhood,  but  behind  us  and  between  the  Baths  of 
Caracalla  and  the  Porta  Capena,  was  the  Piscina  Publica,  which 

'  Hemans,  Mediaeval  Sacred  Art. 
^  Seldom  open  except  in  the  mornings  of  Siuidays  and  festas. 
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gave  a  name  to  the  twelfth  Region  of  the  Augustan  city.  It  was 
used  for  learning  to  swim,  but  all  trace  of  it  had  disappeared  before 
the  time  of  Festus,  whose  date  is  uncertain,  but  who  lived  in  the 
third  ceutury. 

'  In  thermas  fugio  ;  sonas  ad  aiu'em  ; 
Piscinam  peto  :  nou  licet  natare.' 

—Mart.  Ep.  iii.  44,  13. 

Here  a  road  turns  on  the  left  towards  the  ancient  Porta  Latina, 
of  the  time  of  Honorius  (through  which  the  Via  Latina  led  to 
Capua),  now  closed,  but  well  preserved. 

On  the  left  is  the  Church  of  S.  Giovaimi  a  Porta  Latina,  rebuilt 
ill  1190  by  Celestine  III.     The  view  from  the  roof  is  magnificent. 

In  spite  of  many  modernisations,  the  last  by  Cardinal  llasponi  in 
1686,  this  building  retains  externally  more  of  its  ancient  character 
than  most  Roman  churches,  in  its  thirteenth-century  campanile  and 
old  brick  walls  of  nave  and  apse,  decorated  with  terra-cotta  friezes. 
The  portico  (half-bricked  in)  is  entered  by  a  narrow  arch  resting  on 
two  granite  columns.  The  entrance-door  and  the  altar  have  a  mosaic 
ribbon  decoration  by  the  Cosmati  of  1190.  The  frescoes  are  modern  ; 
in  the  tribune  are  the  deluge  and  the  baptism  of  Christ — the  type 
and  antitype.  Of  the  ten  columns,  eight  are  simple  and  of  granite, 
two  are  fluted  and  of  plirygian,  not  made  for  the  church  but 
removed  from  some  pagan  building — possibly  from  the  Temple  of 
Ceres.  In  the  Garden  is  a  picturesque  marble  Well,  like  those  so 
common  at  Venice  and  Padua,  decorated  with  a  braided  pattern 
(ninth  century).  In  front  of  the  altar-steps  is  a  tomb  of  the  Sperelli 
of  Assisi,  a  well-known  fourteenth-century  family. 

In  front  of  the  gate  is  a  little  chapel,  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
called  S.  Giovanni  in  Oleo,  decorated  with  indifferent  frescoes,  on 
the  spot  where  S.  John  is  said  to  have  been  thrown  into  a  cauldron 
of  burning  oil  (under  Domitian),  from  which  '  he  came  forth  as  from 
a  refreshing  bath,'  and  retired  to  Patmos.  The  Mirabilia  mentions 
the  vessel  in  which  S.  John  was  set  as  '  being  shown  in  the  twelfth 
century.'  It  is  the  sufferi^ig  in  the  burning  oil  which  gave  JS.  John 
the  palm  of  a  martyr,  with  which  he  is  often  represented  in  art. 
The  festival  of  '  S.  John  ante  Port.  Lat.'  (May  6th)  is  preserved  in 
the  English  Church  Calendar. 

In  the  opposite  vineyard  (Sassi),  behind  the  chapel  of  the  Oleo, 
very  picturesquely  situated  under  the  Aurelian  Wall,  is  the  Colum- 
barium of  the  Freedmen  of  Octavia.  (No.  8  Via  Latina  opposite. 
Call  through  the  open  gate  if  any  one  is  seen  to  be  at  work.)  A 
columbarium  was  a  mausoleum  containing  a  number  of  cinerary  urns 
in  niches  like  pigeon-holes,  whence  the  name.  Many  columbaria 
were  held  in  common  by  a  number  of  persons,  or  burial  societies, 
and  the  niches  could  be  obtained  by  purchase  or  inheritance;  in 
other  cases  great  Houses  possessed  whole  columbaria  for  their 
families  and  their  slaves.  In  the  present  insUince  the  columbarium 
is  more  than  usually  decorated,  and,  though  much  smaller,  it  is  far 
more  worth  seeing  than  certain  of  the  columbaria  which  it  is  the 
customlto  visit  on  the  Appian  Way.     One  of  (he  cippi,  above  the 
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staircase,  is  beautifully  decorated  with  shells  and  mosaic.  Below 
is  a  chamber,  whose  vault  is  delicately  painted  with  vines  and 
Amorini  gathering  in  the  vintage.  Round  the  walls  are  arranged 
the  urns,  some  of  them  in  the  form  of  temples,  and  very  beautifully 
designed,  others  merely  pots  sunk  into  the  wall,  with  conical  lids, 
like  pipkins  let  into  a  kitchen-range.  A  vase  of  lapis-lazuli  found 
here  has  been  transferred  to  the  Vatican.  The  wall  here  takes  an 
angular  turn  off,  thus  bounding  the  garden. 


Entering  by  No.  8  Via  di  Porta  Latina,  or  proceeding  along  the 
Via  Appia,  on  the  left,  Vigna  Sassi,  by  a  tall  cypress  (No.  12; 
entrance,  25  c),  is  the  entrance  to  the  Hypogseum  or  Tomb  of  the 
Scipios,  or  Gens  Cornelia,  a  small  catacomb  in  the  tufa  rock, 
discovered  in  1780.  from  it  the  famous  sarcophagus  of  L.  Scipio 
Barbatus,  and  a  bust  of  the  poet  Ennius,i  were  removed  to  the 
Vatican  by  Pius  VII.  The  skeletons  of  several  of  the  Cornelii 
were  found  in  perfect  preservation.  Pius  VI.  gave  a  gold  and  cor- 
nelian signet-ring  which  one  wore  to  the  antiquary  Dutens,  from 
whom  it  passed  to  Lord  Beverley,  and  it  is  now  at  Alnwick  Castle. 

'  The  Scipios'  tomb  contains  no  ashes  ^  now  ; 
The  very  sepulchres  lie  tenantless 
Of  their  heroic  dwellers.' 

— '  Childe  Harold: 

The  contadino  at  the  neighbouring  farmhouse  provides  lights, 
with  which  one  can  visit  a  labyrinth  of  steep  narrow  passages, 
some  of  them  still  retaining  inscribed  sepulchral  slabs  of  peperino. 
Among  the  Scipios  whose  tombs  have  been  discovered  here  were 
Lucius  Scipio  Barbatus  and  his  son,  the  conqueror  of  Corsica  ;  Aula 
Cornelia,  wife  of  Cneus  Scipio  Hispallus  ;  a  son  of  Scipio  Af ricanus ; 
Lucius  Cornelius,  son  of  Scipio  Asiaticus  ;  Cornelius  Scipio  Hispallus 
and  his  son  Lucius  Cornelius.  At  the  farther  end  of  these  passages, 
and  now,  like  them,  subterranean,  may  be  seen  the  pediment  and 
arched  entrance  of  the  tomb  towards  the  Via  Latina.  '  It  is  un- 
certain whether  Scipio  Africanus  was  buried  at  Liternum  or  in  the 
family  tomb.  In  the  time  of  Livy  monuments  to  him  were  extant 
in  both  places.'  The  Cornelian  gens  retained  the  custom  of  burying 
instead  of  burning  their  dead. 

There  is  a  beautiful  view  towards  Rome  from  the  vineyard  above 
the  tomb.  At  the  other  end  of  the  Vigna,  towards  the  Porta  Latina 
(custode  at  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios),  are  the  Columbaria  of  Pom- 
ponius  Hylas,  discovered  1831.  Under  the  farmhouse  of  the  next 
vigna  (Pallavicini)  a  crypt  was  found  in  1875,  dedicated  to  Gabriel 


>  This  bust  has  been  supposed  to  represent  the  poet  Ennins,  the  friend  of 
Scipio  Africauns,  because  his  last  reqnest  was  thit  he  uji^ht  be  buried  by 
his  side.  Even  in  the  time  (tf  Cicero,  J^nnins  w.is  believed  to  be  buried  in 
the  tomb  of  the  Scipios.  '  Cams  fuit  Africano  superiori  noster  Ennius  ; 
itaque  etiam  in  sepnlchro  Scipionnm  putatur  is  es.se  constitutus  e  marmore.' 
— Cic.  Oral,  pro  Arch.  Poeta. 

-  Not  really  '  ashes,'  for  the  Scipios  did  not  practise  cremntion,  which  they 
perhaps  thou.o^ht  incompatible  with  their  ancient  lineas^fe. 
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the  Archangel  and  the  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus,  with  frescoes 
of  the  eleventh  century. 

A  little  farther  on,  left  (No.  14),  is  the  entrance  of  the  Vigna 
Codini  (a  private  garden  with  an  extortionate  custode),  containing 
four  interesting  Columbaria.  An  avenue  of  cypresses  is  in  this 
portion.  Three  of  these  are  large  square  vaults,  supported  by  a 
central  pier,  which,  as  well  as  the  walls,  is  perforated  by  niches 
for  urns.  The  fourth  has  three  vaulted  passages.  Some  of  the 
more  important  persons  have  miniature  sarcophagi.  Amongst  other 
inscriptions  a  lady's-maid  ('  ornatrix '),  a  barber  attached  to  the 
imperial  household,  the  dumb  buffoon  of  Tiberius  ('  T.  Caesaris 
lusor '),  and  even  a  favourite  lapdog,  '  the  delight  of  its  mistress,' 
are  commemorated.  In  1840,  a  cubiculum  (now  lost)  was  discovered 
here  with  christian  paintings  of  the  third  century. 

The  Arches  of  Drusus,  Trajan,  and  Verus,  which  crossed  the  road 
within  the  walls,  have  been  destroyed,  but  just  within  the  gate  still 
stands  the  so-called  Arch  of  Dnisus,  merely  a  decorated  arch  of  the 
aqueduct  of  the  Aqua  Marcia.  On  its  summit  are  remains  of  the 
specus  by  which  Caracalla  carried  water  to  supply  his  baths. 

The  original  Arch  of  Drusns  was  decreed  by  the  senate  in  honour 
of  the  second  son  of  the  Empress  Livia  by  her  first  husband, 
Tiberius  Nero.  He  was  father  of  Germanicus  and  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  and  brother  of  Tiberius.  He  died  daring  a  campaign  on 
the  Rhine,  9  B.C.,  and  was  brought  back  by  his  stepfather  Augustus 
to  be  buried  in  his  mausoleum.  His  virtues  are  attested  in  a  poem 
ascribed  to  Pedo  Albinovanus, 

This  pseudo  Arch  of  Drusus  was  sometimes  called  '  arcus  stillae,' 
from  the  dripping  of  the  aqueduct  over  it.  Pope  S.  Stephen, 
A.D.  257,  was  imprisoned  and  held  a  synod  '  in  carcere  ad  arcum 
stillae.' 

The  Porta  Sau  Sebastiano,  the  late  imperial  Porta  Appia,  has  two 
fine  semicircular  towers  of  the  Aurelian  Wall,  resting  on  a  basement 
of  marble  blocks,  probably  plundered  from  the  tombs  on  the  Via 
Appia.  Ruined  by  the  Goths,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Narses.  Under  the 
arch  is  a  gothic  inscription  relating  to  the  repulse  of  an  invading 
army  (that  of  King  Robert  of  Naples)  in  1327,  '  by  the  people  of 
Rome,  led  by  Jacopo  de'  Ponziani.'  ^ 

It  was  here  that  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  received  in  state 
the  last  triumphant  procession  which  has  entered  the  city  by  the 
Via  Appia,  that  of  Marc  Antonio  Colouna,  after  the  victory  of 
Lepanto  in  1571.  As  in  the  processions  of  the  old  Roman  generals, 
the  children  of  the  conquered  prince  were  forced  to  adorn  the 
triumph  of  the  victor,  who  rode  into  Rome  attended  by  all  the 
Roman  nobles,  '  in  abito  di  grande  formalith,,'  ^  preceded  by  the 
standard  of  the  fleet. 

On  the  right  of  the  Porta  is  one  of  the  (walled-np)  posterns,  only 

*  In  the  KinHieddn  MS.  an  iinonymons  piljrrim,  who  vlsitcil  Rome  in  the 
ninth  century,  describes  the  walls  with  their  fourteen  (still  existinjj)  grates 
and  383  towcrn. 

*  ('op])j,  Memorif  Colonnen,  p.  342, 
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used  in  Jubilee  years,  aud  beyond  the  tenth  tower  a  door  of  the 
second  century,  '  flanked  by  half-columns  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
with  finely  cut  capitals  and  frieze,'  which  belonged  to  a  villa 
within  the  walls.  A  little  farther  on  is  the  Bastion  made  by  San- 
gallo  for  Paul  III.,  which  destroyed  nine  towers  of  the  wall,  as 
well  as  the  ancient  Porta  Ardeatina. 

From  the  gate,  the  Clivus  Martis  (crossed  by  the  railway  to  Civita 
Yecchia)  descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Almo,  where  antiquaries 
formerly  placed  the  Porta  Capena.  On  the  hillside  (L.)  stood  a  Temple 
of  Mars,  vowed  in  the  Gallic  war,  and  dedicated  by  T.  Quinctius, 
the  '  duumvir  sacris  faciundis,'  in  B.C.  387.  No  remains  exist  of 
this  temple.  It  was  approached  from  the  Via  Capena  by  a  portico. 
This  was  the  place  where  S.  Sixtus  was  beheaded.  In  the  legendary 
Acts  of  S.  Stephen,  the  temple  is  described  as  having  fallen  down 
upon  the  prayer  of  the  saint.  Near  this,  a  temple  was  erected  to 
Tempestas  in  B.C.  260,  by  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  to  commemorate  the 
narrow  escape  of  his  fleet  from  shipwreck  off  the  coast  of  Sardinia. 
Near  this,  also,  the  poet  Terence  owned  a  small  estate  of  twenty 
acres,  presented  to  him  by  his  rich  friend  Scipio  Emilianus.^ 

Near  the  bridge  over  the  Almo,  at  the  entrance  of  the  land  of 
tombs,2  the  Columbarium  of  the  Freedmen  of  Livia  was  discovered 
in  1725,  containing  six  rooms  and  the  remains  of  no  less  than  six 
thousand  servants  and  their  families.  Of  these,  six  hundred  were 
attached  to  the  person  of  Livia,  and  included  a  Lydus,  a  sede 
Augustac,  keeper  of  her  armchair  ;  an  Aurelia,  a  cura  catellae,  care- 
taker of  her  lapdog  ;  a  Syneros,  ad  imceyines,  who  took  care  of  the 
family  portraits,  &c. 

After  crossing  the  brook,  we  pass  between  two  conspicuous  tombs. 
That  on  the  left  is  the  Tomb  of  Geta,  son  of  Septimius  Severus,  the 
murdered  brother  of  Caracalla  ;  that  on  the  right  is  the  Tomb  of 
Priscilla,  wife  of  Abascantius,  a  favourite  freedman  of  Domitian. 

'  Est  locus  aute  urbeiu,  qua  priinum  uascitur  iugcns 
Appia,  quaque  Italo  i^cruitus  Almoue  Cybele 
Ponit,  et  Idaeos  jam  non  remiuiscitiir  amnes. 
Hie  to  Sidonio  velatam  moll  iter  ostro 
Eximiu-s  coujux  (m^c  eiiim  fumautia  busta 
Clamorcmqiie  rosri  potiiit  porfurri;)  beato 
Composuit,  Priscilla,  t<»ro.' 

—Statius,  Sylv.  v.  i.  222. 

Just  beyond  this,  the  Via  Ardeatina  branches  off  on  the  right, 
passing,  after  about  two  miles,  the  picturesque  Vigna  Marancia,  a 
pleasant  spot,  with  fine  old  pines  and  cypresses,  near  which  an 
interesting  crypt  has  been  discovered  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  with 
an  inscription  showing  that  it  was  constructed  by  Marcus  Aurelius 


»  Here  the  kni<jhts  used  to  muster  on  the  anniversary  of  Begillns,  crowned 
with  olive,  and  in  full  equestrian  attire. 

2  No  less  than  1559  tombs  have  been  discovere<l  in  modern  times  beyond 
the  Aurelian  Wall,  in  the  triangular  space  between  the  Via  Appia,*  Via 
Latiua,  and  the  Walls. 

8 
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Kestitutus,  an  early  Christian,  for  himself  and  his  family,  provided 
that  they  were  believers  in  Christ — fidentes  in  Domino. 

Where  the  roads  divide,  is  the  Church  of  Domine  Quo  Vadis,  con- 
taining a  copy  of  the  celebrated  footprint  said  to  have  been  left 
here  by  our  Saviour  :  the  original  having  been  removed  to  S. 
Sebastiano. 

'  After  the  burning  of  Rome,  Nero  threw  upon  the  Christians  the  accusa- 
tion of  having  fired  the  city.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  first  persecution, 
in  which  many  perished  by  terrible  and  hitherto  unheard-of  deaths.  The 
Christian  converts  besought  Peter  not  to  expose  his  life.  As  he  Ued  along 
the  Api)ian  "Way,  about  two  miles  from  the  gates,  he  was  met  by  a  vision  of 
our  Saviour  travelling  towards  the  city.  Struck  with  amazement,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Lord,  whither  goest  Thou  ?  "  to  which  the  Saviour,  lookina:  upon 
him  with  a  mild  sadness,  replied,  "  I  go  to  Rome  to  be  crucified  a  second 
time,"  and  vanished.  Peter,  taking  this  as  a  sign  that  he  was  to  submit 
himself  to  the  sufferings  prepared  for  him,  immediately  turned  back  to  the 
city.i  Michelangelo's  famous  statue,  now  in  the  church  of  S.  Maria  sopra 
Minerva,  is  supposed  to  represent  Christ  as  He  appeared  to  S.  Peter  on  this 
occasion.     A  cast  or  copy  of  it  is  in  the  little  church  of  "  Domine  Quo  Vadis." 

'  It  is  surprising  that  this  most  beautiful,  picturesque,  and,  to  my  fancy, 
sublime  legend  has  been  so  seldom  treated  ;  and  never,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  its  capabilities  and  high  significance.  It  is  seldom 
that  a  story  can  be  told  by  two  figures,  and  these  two  figures  placed  in  such 
gmnd  and  "dramatic  contrast  :  Christ  in  His  serene  majesty,  and  radiant  with 
all  the  joy  of  beatitude,  yet  with  an  expression  of  gentle  reproach  ;  the 
Apostle  at  His  feet,  arrested  in  his  flight,  amazed,  and  yet  filled  with  a 
trembling  joy  ;  and  for  the  background  the  wide  Campagna  or  toweriusi" 
walls  of  imperial  Rome.' — Mrs.  Jameson.^ 

Beyond  the  church  is  a  second  '  Bivium,'  or  bifurcation,  where 
a  lane  on  the  left  leads  up  the  Valle  Caffarelle.  Here,  feeling  some 
uncertainty  as  to  which  was  the  crossing  where  our  Saviour  appeared 
to  S.  Peter,  the  English  Cardinal  Wiseman  erected  a  second  tiny 
chapel  of  '  Domine  Quo  Vadis,'  which  remains  to  this  day. 

Columbaria  near  this  are  assigned  to  the  Volusii  and  the 
Caecilii. 

Over  the  wall  on  the  left  of  the  Via  Appia  now  hangs  in  pro- 
fusion the  rare  yellow-berried  ivy  (Edera  chrysocarpa).  It  is  repre- 
sented, in  the  mosaic  of  the  Capitol,  which  is  the  pendant  of  '  Pliny's 
Doves,'  where  there  are  two  masks,  one  of  them  crowned  with  this 
ivy.  Banqueters  wore  wreaths  of  ivy  because  it  was  supposed  to 
prevent  wine  from  going  to  their  heads.  Many  curious  plants  are 
to  be  found  on  these  old  Roman  walls.  Their  commonest  para- 
site, the  pellitory — Herha  parietina — calls  to  mind  the  nickname 
given  to  the  Emperor  Trajan,  alluding  sarcastically  to  his  passion 
for  inscribing  his  name  on  the  walls  of  Roman  buildings  which 
he  had  merely  restored,  as  if  he  were  their  founder;^  a  passion 
in  which  the  Popes  have  out-Caesar'd  Caesar. 

We  now  reach  (on  the  right)  the  entrance  to  the  Catacombs  of 
S.  Calixtus. 

•  This  story  is  told  by  S,  Ambrose. 

2  Tills  story  is  re])reK('nted  in  one  of  tlie  ancient  tapestries  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Anatrni,  and  Sienkiwicz  has  made  a  reputation  lately  with  It. 
■*  Amm.  Marcell.  lib,  xxvii,  c. 
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(The  Catacombs  [except  those  at  S.  Sebastiano]  can  only  be  visited  in 
company  of  a  guide.  For  most  of  the  Catacombs  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  a 
permesso :  upon  which  a  day  (s-enerally  Sunday)  is  fixed,  which  must  be 
adhered  to.  It  may  be  well  for  the  visitor  to  provide  himself  with  tapers — 
cerini.  The  Catacombs  of  S.  Calixtns  are  superficially  shown  at  all  times 
without  a  special  perinesso,  and  are  quite  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of 
the  ordinary  tourist.  A  visit  to  these,  through  the  usual  wicket  gate  at  1  fr. 
a  head,  in  a  crowd  of  tourists,  renders  study  and  sentiment  alike  impossible.) 

All  descriptions  of  danger  attending  visits  to  the  Catacombs,  if 
accompanied  by  a  guide  and  provided  with  cerini,  are  imaginary. 
Neither  does  the  visitor  ever  suffer  from  cold  ;  the  temperature  of 
the  Catacombs  is  mild  and  warm  ;  the  vaults  are  almost  always  dry, 
and  the  air  pure.  If,  however,  the  Tramontana  blows,  it  is  wise  to 
provide  against  it  on  coming  out  from  the  passages. 

'  The  Roman  €ataeomb.s — a  name  consecrated  by  long-  usage,  but  having  no 
etymological  meaning,  and  not  a  very  determinate  geographical  one — are  a 
vast  labyrinth  of  galleries  excavated  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  in  the  hills 
around  the  Eternal  City  ;  not  in  the  hills  on  which  the  city  itself  was  built, 
but  those  beyond  the  walls.  Their  extent  is  enormous  ;  not  as  to  the 
amount  of  superficial  soil  which  they  underlie,  for  they  rarely,  if  ever,  pass 
beyond  the  third  milestone  from  the  city,  but  in  the  actual  length  of  their 
galleries ;  for  these  are  often  excavated  on  various  levels,  or  piani,  three, 
four,  or  even  five — one  above  the  other  ;  and  they  cross  and  recross  one 
another,  sometimes  at  short  intervals,  on  each  of  these  levels  ;  so  that,  on 
the  whole,  there  are  certainly  not  less  than  350  miles  of  them  ;  that  is  to  say, 
ifi'stretched  out  in  one  continuous  line,  they  would  extend  the  whole  length 
of  Italy  itself.  1  The  galleries  are  from  two  to  four  feet  in  width,  and  vary 
in  height  according  to  the  nature  of  the  rock  in  which  they  are  dug.  The 
walls  on  both  sides  are  pierced  with  horizontal  niches,  like  shelves  in  a  book- 
case or  berths  in  a  steamer,  and  every  niche  once  contained  one  or  more 
dead  bodies.  At  various  intervals  this  succession  of  shelves  is  interrupted 
for  a  moment,  that  room  may  be  made  for  a  doorway  opening  into  a  small 
chamlier  ;  and  the  walls  of  these  chambers  are  generally  pierced  with  graves 
in  the  same  way  as  the  galleries. 

'These  vast  excavations  once  formed  the  ancient  Christian  cemeteries  of 
Rome  ;  they  were  beuun  in  apostolic  times,  and  continued  to  be  used  as  burial- 
places  of  the  faithful  till  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Alaric  in  the  year  410. 
In  the  third  century  the  Roman  Church  numbered  twenty-five  or  twenty-six 
of  them,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  her  titles,  or  parishes,  within  the 
city  ;  and  besides  these,  there  were  about  twenty  others  of  smaller  dimensions, 
isolated  monuments  of  special  martyrs,  or  belonging  to  this  or  that  private 
family.  Originally  they  all  belonged  to  private  families  or  individuals,  the 
villas  or  gardens  in  which  they  were  dug  being  the  property  of  wealthy 
citizens  who  had  embraced  the  faith  of  Christ,  and  devoted  of  their  substance 
to  His  service.  Hence  their  most  ancient  titles  were  taken  merely  from  the 
names  of  their  lawful  owners,  many  of  which  still  survive.  Lucina,  for 
example,  who  lived  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  and  others  of  the  same  family, 
or  at  least  of  the  same  name,  who  lived  at  various  periods  in  the  next  two 
centuries  ;  Priscilla,  also  a  contemporary  of  the  Apostles  ;  Flavia  Domitilla, 
niece  of  Vespasian  ;  Commodilla,  whose  propei-ty  lay  on  the  Via  Ostiensis  ; 
Ciriaca,  on  the  Via  Tiburtina  ;  Pretextatus,  on  the  Via  Appia  ;  Pontiano,  on 
the  Via  Portuensis ;  and  the  Jordani,  Maximus,  and  Thraso,  all  on  the  Via 
Salaria  Nova.  These  names  are  still  attached  to  the  various  catacombs, 
because  they  were  originally  begun  upon  the  land  of  those  who  bore  them. 
Other  catacombs  are  known  by  the  names  of  those  who  jiresided  over  their 
formation,  as  that  of  S.  Calixtus,  on  the  Via  Appia  ;  or  S.  Mark,  on  the  Via 
Ardeatina;  or  of  the  principal  martyrs  who  were  buried  in  them,  as  SS. 

'  Michele  Stefano  de  Rossi  calculates  the  aggregate  length  of  catacomb 
galleries  at  687  miles. 
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Heruies,  Biibilla,  Protus,  aud  Hyaciuthus,  ou  the  \U\.  Salaria  Vetus ;  or, 
lastly,  by  some  peculiarity  of  their  position,  as  ad  Catacumbas  on  the  Via 
Appia,  and  ad  duos  Lauros  on  the  Via  Labicana. 

'  It  has  always  been  agreed  auiou<>-  men  of  learning  who  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examiuiuo  tliese  excavations,  that  they  were  used  exclusively  by  the 
Christians  as  places  of  burial  and  of  holdiuy-  relis^'ious  assemblies.  Modern 
research  has  now  placed  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  they  were  also  orig-inally 
desiofued  for  this  purpose  and  for  no  other  ;  that  they  were  not  deserted  sand- 
pits {arenariae)  or  quarries,  adapted  to  Christian  lises,  but  a  development, 
with  important  modifications,  of  a  form  of  sepulchre  not  altogether  unknown 
(^ven  amouy  the  heathen  families  of  Rome,  and  in  common  use  amonij-  the 
Jews  both  in  Rome  and  elsewhere, 

'  At  first  the  work  of  makinar  the  catacombs  was  done  openly  without  let  or 
hindrance,  by  the  Christians ;  the  entrances  to  them  were  public,  ou  the  hig-h- 
road  or  on  the  hillside,  aud  the  {^-alleries  and  chambers  were  freely  decorated 
with  i)aintin2s  of  a  sacred  character.  But  early  in  the  third  century  it 
l)ecame  necessary  to  withdraw  them  as  much  as  possible  from  the  public  eye  ; 
new  aud  often  difficult  entrances  were  now  efl'ected  in  the  recesses  of  deserted 
arenariae,  and  even  the  lil)erty  of  Christian  art  was  cramped  and  fettered, 
lest  what  was  holy  should  fall  under  the  profane  yaze  of  tlie  unbaptized. 

'  Each  of  these  burial-places  was  called  in  ancient  times  either  hypogaetim, 
i.e.  <>euerically,  a  subterrauean  place,  or  coemetenvin,  a  sleeping -place,  a 
new  name  of  Christian  orii>in  which  the  i)ayaus  could  only  repeat,  probably 
without  understaudins*- ;  sometimes  also  martyrium  or  confessio  (its  Latin 
equivalent),  to  signify  that  it  was  the  burial-place  of  martyrs  or  confessors  of 
the  faith.  An  ordinary  grave  was  called  locus  or  loctdus,  if  it  contained  a 
single  body  ;  or  bisoimim,  trisomum,  or  quadi~isoinum,  if  it  contained  two, 
three,  or  four.  The  graves  were  dug  Ity  J'ossores,  and  burial  in  them  was 
called  depositio.  The  galleri(^s  do  not  seem  to  have  liad  any  sp(!citic  name  : 
))ut  the  chambers  were  called  ciibicula.  In  most  of  these  chambers,  and 
sometimes  also  in  the  galleries  themselves,  one  or  more  tombs  are  to  be  seen 
of  a  moi-e  elaborate  kind  ;  a  long  oblong  chdsse,  like  a  sarcoi)hagus,  either 
hollowed  out  in  the  rock  or  ))uilt  uj)  of  masonry,  and  clo.sed  Ijy  a  heavy  slab 
of  marble  lying  horizontally  ou  tlie  toj).  The  niche  over  tombs  of  this  kind 
was  of  the  same  length  as  the  grave,  anil  generally  vaulte<l  in  a  senucircular 
form,  whence  they  Were  called  arcosolia.  Souietimes,  however,  the  niche 
retained  tlie  rectangular  fonn,  in  which  case  there  was  no  special  name  for 
it,  but  for  distinction's  sake  we  may  be  allowed  to  call  it  a  table-tomb. 
Those  of  the  arcosolia  winch  were  also  the  tombs  of  martyrs  were  useil  on  the 
anniversaries  of  their  deaths  (natalitia  or  birtlidays)  as  altars  whereon  the 
holy  mysteries  were  celebrated ;  hence,  wliilst  some  of  the  cubicula  were 
only  family  vaults,  others  were  chapels  or  i)laces  of  public  assembly.  It  is 
probable  that  the  holy  mysteries  wore  celebrated  also  in  the  i)rivato  vaults 
ou  the  anniversaries  of  the  deaths  of  their  occupants;  and  each  one  was 
sufficiently  large  in  itself  for  use  on  these  private  occasions:  but  in  order 
tliat  as  many  as  possible?  might  assist  at  the  public  celebrations,  two,  three, 
or  even  four  of  the  cubicula  were  often  made  close  tog(!ther,  all  receiving 
light  and  air  through  one  shaft  or  air-hole  {luminare),  pierced  through  the 
su])erJTicumbent  soil  up  to  the  oi»en  air.  In  this  way  as  many  as  a  hundred 
persons  might  be  collected  in  some  parts  of  the  catacombs  to  assist  at  the 
same  act  of  i)ublic  worship  ;  whilst  a  still  larger  number  might  have  been 
dispersed  \n  t\m  cvbicula  or  neighbouring  galleries,  and  received  there  the 
bread  of  life  brought  to  tliem  by  the  assistant  priests  and  deacons.  Indica- 
tions of  this  arrangement  are  not  only  to  ))e  found  in  ancient  ecclesiastical 
writings;  they  may  still  be  s(!en  in  the  very  walls  of  the  catacombs  them- 
s(;lves,  e))iscoi)al  chairs,  chairs  for  the  presiding  deacon  or  deaconess,  and 
l)enches  for  the  faitliful,  having  formed  i)art  of  the  original  design  when  the 
diambers  wer((  liewn  out  of  tli«'  living  rock,  and  still  remaining  where  they 
were  first  miuXa.'—Northcote  and  Urownlow,  '•Roma  Sotterranea.' 

'What  Saint  Louis  of  France  discerned,  and  found  so  irresistibly  touching, 
tlirough  th<!  dimness  of  many  centuries,  as  a  painful  thing  done  for  love  of 
him  by  One  whom  he  had  nevt^r  seen,  was,  to  th(!m,  a  thing  of  yesterday: 
and  their  hearts  were  full  with  it;  it  had  the  force,  among  their  interests,  of 
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an  almost  recent  event  in  tlie  career  of  one  whom  their  fathers'  fathers 
miiiht  have  known.  From  memories  so  snhlime,  yet  so  ch)se  to  them,  had 
the  narration  descended  in  which  these  acts  of  worship  centred  ;  and  aoain 
the  names  of  the  more  recent  dead  were  mingled  with  it.  And  it  seems  as 
if  the  very  dead  were  aw:ire  ;  were  stirring-  lieneath  the  slaljs  of  the  sepnlchres 
which  lay  so  near,  that  they  uiiiiht  associate  themselves  to  that  enthusiasm— 
to  that  exalted  worship  of  Jt^HUH."— Walter  Pater,  '■  Marius  the  Epicurean.'' 

The  name  Catacombs  is  modern,  having  originally  been  only 
applied  to  S.  Sebastian©  'ad  catacumbas.'  The  early  Christians 
called  their  burial-places  by  the  Greek  name  Coemeteria,  places  of 
repose.  Almost  all  the  catacombs  lie  between  the  first  and  third 
milestones  from  the  Aurelian  Wall,  to  which  point  the  city  extended 
before  the  wall  itself  was  built.  This  was  in  obedience  to  the 
Roman  law  (B.C.  450)  which  forbade  burial  within  the  precincts  of 
the  city,  except  in  special  cases  like  that  of  the  Vestals. 

The  fact  that  the  Christians  were  always  anxious  not  to  burn 
their  dead,  but  to  bury  them  in  these  rock-hewn  sepulchres,  was 
probably  owing  to  the  remembrance  that  our  Lord  was  Himself 
laid  '  in  a  new  tomb  hewn  out  of  the  rock,'  and  perhaps  also  for  this 
reason  the  bodies  were  wrapt  in  fine  linen  cloths,  and  buried  with 
precious  spices,  of  which  remains  have  been  found  in  the  tombs. 

The  Catacomb  which  is  known  as  that  of  S.  Calixtus  is  composed 
of  a  number  of  catacombs,  once  distinct,  but  now  joined  together. 
Such  were  those  of  S.  Luciua ;  of  Anatolia,  daughter  of  the  consul 
Aemilianus ;  and  of  S.  Soteris,  '  a  virgin  of  the  family  to  which 
S.  Ambrose  belonged  in  a  later  generation,'  and  who  was  buried  '  in 
coemeterio  suo,'  a.d.  304.  The  passages  of  these  catacombs  were 
gradually  united  with  those  which  originally  belonged  to  the 
cemetery  of  Calixtus,  destined  as  a  burial-place  for  the  early  Bishops 
of  Kome. 

On  entering  we  turn  to  the  right.  The  mass  of  ruin  which  meets 
our  eyes  on  entering  the  vineyard  of  S.  Calixtus  is  a  remnant  of  the 
tomb  of  the  Caecilii,  of  which  family  a  number  of  epitaphs  have 
been  found.  Beyond  this  is  another  ruin,  supposed  by  Marangoni 
to  have  been  the  basilica  which  S.  Damasus  provided  for  his  own 
burial  and  that  of  his  mother  and  sister ;  which  Padre  Marchi 
believed  to  be  the  church  of  S.  Mark  and  S.  Marcelliuus,  but  which 
De  Rossi  identified  with  the  cella  meniariae,  sometimes  called  of  S. 
Sistus,  sometimes  of  S.  Cecilia  (because  built  immediately  over  the 
graves  of  those  martyrs),  by  S.  Fabian  in  the  fourth  century. 

'  The  edifice  has  the  shape  of  a  square  hall  with  the  three  ap&es- cella 
trichora.  It  is  built  over  the  part  of  the  catacombs  which  was  excavated  in 
the  time  of  Pope  Fabianns  (a.d.  236-250),  who  is  known  to  have  raised  multas 
fabricas  per  coemeteria  ;  it  is  probably  his  work,  as  the  style  of  masonry  is 
exactly  that  of  the  first  half  of  the  third  century.  The  oritrinal  schola  was 
covered  with  a  wooden  roof,  and  had  no  facade  or  door.  In  the  year  258, 
while  Sixtus  II.,  attended  by  his  deacons  Felicissimus  and  Aoapetus,'was  pre- 
siding over  a  meetinsii:  at  this  place  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of  Valerian,  a 
body  of  men  invaded  the  schola,  murdered  the  bishop  and  his  acolytes,  and 
razed  the  building  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  ground.  Half  a  century  later, 
in  the  time  of  Constantine,  it  was  restored  to  its  original  shape  with  the 
addition  of  a  vaulted  roof  and  a  fagade.  The  line  which  separates  the  old 
foundation  of  Fabianns  from  the  restorations  of  the  age  of  peace  is  clearly 
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visible.  Liitor  tlio  schola  \v:is  cliauyed  into  n  clmicli  and  dodii-ateil  to  tin; 
memory  of  Sixtus,  wlio  had  lost  his  life  there,  and  of  (^aecilia,  who  was  buried 
in  the  crypt  below.  It  became  a  ureat  place  of  pilurimaiie,  and  the  itineraries 
mention  it  as  one  of  tlie  leadinii  stations  on  the  Api)ian  Way. 

'When  De  Rossi  first  visited  the  i)lac(!,  tlie  famous  schola  or  churcli  of 
Sixtus  and  Caecilia  was  used  as  a  wine-cellar,  while  the  (^ryids  of  Caecilia 
and  Cornelius  were  used  as  vaults.  Thanks  to  his  initiative,  the  monument 
has  ayain  ))ecome  the  property  of  the  ('hurch  of  Rome  ;  and  after  a  lai)se  of 
ten  or  twelve  centuries  divine  service  was  resumed  iu  it  in  April  1S92.  Its 
walls  had  been  covered  witli  inscriptions  found  iu  the  adjoiniui;-  cenu'tery.'— 
La7)CMni. 

Descending  into  the  catacomb  by  an  ancient  staircase  restored, 
we  reach  (passing  a  sepulchral  cubiculum  on  the  right)  the  Chapel 
of  the  Popes,  a  place  of  burial  and  of  worship  of  the  third  or  fourth 
century  as  it  was  restored  after  its  discovery  in  1854,  but  still  re- 
taining remains  of  the  marble  slabs  with  which  it  was  faced  by 
Sixtus  III.  in  the  fifth  century,  and  of  marble  columns,  &c.,  with 
which  it  was  adorned  by  Leo  III.  (795-816).  Over  the  entrance 
is  inscribed  'Gerusale(m)  civitas  et  ornamentum  martyrum  Dni.' 
The  walls  are  lined  with  graves  of  the  earliest  popes,  many  of  them 
martyrs — viz.,  S.  Zephyrnus  (202-211);  S.  Pontianus,  who  died  in 
banishment  in  Sardinia  (231-236)  ;  S.  Anteros,  martyred  under 
Maximian  in  the  second  month  of  his  pontificate  (236)  ;  S.  Fabian, 
martyred  under  Decius  (236-250) ;  S.  Lucius,  martyred  under 
Valerian  (253-255) ;  S.  Stephen  I.,  martyred  in  his  episcopal  chair, 
under  Valerian  (255-257)  ;  S.  Sixtus  II.,  martyred  in  the  Catacombs 
of  S.  Pretextatus  (257-260)  ;  S.  Dionysius  (260-271)  ;  S.  Eutychianus, 
martyr  (275-283)  ;  and  S.  Caius  (284-296).i  Of  these,  the  grave- 
stones of  Anteros,  Fabianus,  Lucius,  and  Eutychianus  have  been 
discovered,  with  inscriptions  in  Greek,  which  is  acknowledged  to 
have  been  the  earliest  (?)  language  of  the  Church — in  which  S.  Paul 
and  S.  James  wrote,  and  in  which  the  proceedings  of  the  first 
twelve  Councils  were  carried  on.2  Though  no  inscriptions  have 
been  found  relating  to  the  other  popes  mentioned,  they  are  known, 
from  the  earliest  authorities,  to  have  been  buried  here.  Calixtus, 
however,  who  founded  the  cemetery,  and  was  martyred  by  being 
thrown  from  the  window  of  his  house  near  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere, 
is  not  buried  here,  but  in  the  Catacomb  of  Calepodius. 

Over  the  site  of  the  altar  is  one  of  the  beautifully-cut  inscriptions 
of  Pope  S.  Damasus  (366-384),  'whose  labour  of  love  it  was  tore- 
discover  the  tombs,  which  had  been  blocked  up  for  concealment 
under  Diocletian,  to  remove  the  earth,  widen  the  passages,  adorn  the 
sepulchral  chambers  with  marble,  and  support  the  friable  tufo  walls 
with  arches  of  brick  and  stone.'  ^ 

'  Hie  congesta  jacet  quaeris  si  turba  Piornm, 
Corpora  Sanctorum  retiueut  veneranda  sepulchra, 
Sublimes  animas  rapuit  sibi  Regia  Coeli : 
Hie  comites  Xysti  portaut  qui  ex  hoste  tropaea  ; 
Hie  numerus  procerum  serv.at  qui  altaria  Christi ; 
Hie  positus  longA  vixit  qui  in  pace  Sacerdos  ; 

1  Moma  Sotterranea,  p.  130.  3  Ibid.,  p.  177.  »  J  bid.,  p.  97. 
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Hie  Confessores  sancti  qiios  Graecia  misit : 
Hie  juveiies  piierique,  senos  castiqiie  nepotas, 
Quis  mage  virgineuiu  placuit  retinere  pudoreui. 
Hie  f.iteor  Daraasus  vohii  uiea  condere  mombra, 
Sed  cineres  timni  sanctos  vexare  Piorum.' 
Here,  if  you  would  know,  lie  lioapcd  tosether  a  number  of  the  holy  ; 
These  honoured  sepulchres  inclose  the  bodies  of  the  saints, 
These  lofty  souls  the  ])alace  of  heaven  has  received. 
Here  lie  the  companions  of  Xystus,  who  bear  away  tlie  trophies  from 

the  enemy  : 
Here  a  tribe  of  the  elders  which  guard  the  altars  of  Christ ; 
Here  is  buried  the  priest  who  lived  long  in  peace  ;  ^ 
Here  the  holy  confessors  who  came  from  Greece  :  "^ 
Here  lie  youths  and  boys,  old  men  and  their  chaste  descendants. 
Who  kept  their  vir2finity  undefiled. 
Here  I  Damasus  washed  to  huve  laid  my  limbs. 
But  feared  to  disturb  the  holy  ashes  of  the  saints.' ' 

From  this  chapel  we  enter  the  Cubiculum  of  S.  Cecilia,  where 
the  body  of  the  saint  was  buried  by  her  friend  Urban  after  her 
martyrdom  in  her  own  house  in  the  Trastevere  (see  Chap.  XVII.), 
A.D.  224,  and  where  it  was  discovered  in  820  by  Pope  Paschal  I. 
(to  whom  its  resting-place  had  been  revealed  in  a  dream),  '  fresh 
and  perfect  as  when  it  was  first  laid  in  the  tomb,  and  clad  in  rich 
garments  mixed  with  gold,  with  linen  cloths  stained  with  blood 
rolled  up  at  her  feet,  lying  in  a  cypress  cofEn.'* 

Close  to  the  entrance  of  the  cubiculum,  upon  the  wall,  is  a 
painting  of  Cecilia,  '  a  woman  richly  attired,  and  adorned  with 
bracelets  and  necklaces.'  Near  it  is  a  niche  for  the  lamp  which 
burned  before  the  shrine,  at  the  back  of  which  is  a  large  head  of 
our  Saviour,  '  of  the  Byzantine  type,  and  with  rays  of  glory  behind 
it  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross.  Side  by  side  with  this,  but  on  the 
flat  surface  of  the  wall,  is  a  figure  of  S.  Urban  (friend  of  Cecilia, 
and  who  laid  her  body  here)  in  full  pontifical  robes,  with  his  name 
inscribed.'  Higher  on  the  wall  are  figures  of  three  saints,  '  exe- 
cuted apparently  in  the  fourth,  or  perhaps  even  the  fifth  century ' 
— Polycamus,  a  martyr,  with  a  palm  branch  ;  Sebastianus,  and 
Curinus,  a  bishop  (Quirinus,  Bishop  of  Siscia — buried  at  S.  Sebas- 
tiano).  In  the  pavement  is  a  gravestone  of  Septimus  Pretextatus 
Caecilianus, '  a  servant  of  God,  who  lived  worthy  for  three-and-thirty 
years ' — considered  important  as  suggesting  a  connection  between 
the  family  of  Cecilia  and  that  of  S.  Praetextatus,  in  whose  catacomb 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Appian  Way  her  husband  and  brother-in-law 
were  buried,  and  where  her  friend  S.  Urban  was  concealed.  Several 
Christians  of  the  noblest  families  in  Rome — Caecilii,  Cornelii, 
Aemilii — are  buried  near  Cecilia. 

'  S.  Melchiades,  buried  in  another  part  of  the  catacomb,  who  lived  long 
in  peace  after  the  persecution  had  ceased,  and  who  was  the  last  pope  to 
be  buried  near  his  predecessors  '  in  coemeteriis  Callisti  in  cripta.'  The 
succeeding  popes  were  buried  in  chapels  above  the  Catacombs. 

*  Hippolytus,  Adrias,  Marca,  Neo,  Paulina,  and  others. 

3  S.  Damasus  was  buried  in  the  chapel  above  the  entrance. 

*  '  A  more  striking  commentary  on  the  divine  promise,  "  The  Lord  keepeth 
all  the  bones  of  His  servants  ;  He  will  not  lose  one  of  them  "  (Ps.  xxxiv.  20), 
it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive.' — Roma  Sotterranea. 
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These  two  cliapcls  are  the  only  ones  upon  which  it  is  necessary  to 
dwell  here.  The  rest  of  the  catacomb  is  shown  in  varying  order, 
and  explained  in  different  ways.  Three  points  are  of  historic  in- 
terest. 1.  The  roof-shaped  tomb  (arcosolio)  of  Pope  S.  Miltiades, 
who  lived  long  in  peace  and  died  A.  D.  813.  2.  The  Cubiculum  of 
Pope  S.  Eusebius,  his  predecessor,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  placed 
an  inscription,  pagan  on  one  side,  on  the  other  a  restoration  of  the 
fifth  century  of  one  of  the  inscriptions  of  Pope  Damasus,  which  is 
thus  translated : — 

'  Hcraclius  forbade  tlie  lapsed  to  yrievc  for  their  sins.  Eusebins  tati<>lit 
those  unhappy  ones  to  weep  for  their  crimes.  The  people  were  rent  into 
parties,  and  with  increasinij-  fury  he^an  sedition,  slautrhter,  fiohtinsif,  discord, 
and  strife.  Straii^iitwaj'  both  (the  pope  and  tlie  heretic)  were  banished  by 
the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant,  although  the  pope  was  preserving  the  bonds  of 
peace  inviolate.  He  l)oro  his  exile  with  joy,  lookiuy  to  the  Lord  :is  his  Judge, 
and  on  the  shore  of  Sicily  gave  up  the  world  and  his  life.' 

At  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  tablet  is  the  following  title  :— 

'  Damasus  Episcopus  fecit  Eusebio  episcopo  ct  martyri,' 

and  on  either  side  a  single  file  of  letters  which  hands  dow^n  to  us 
the  name  of  the  sculptor  who  executed  the  Damasine  inscriptions : — 

'  FuriiLS  Dionysius  Filocalus  scripsit  Damasis  pappae  cultor  atque  amator.* 

3.  Near  the  exit,  properly  in  the  Catacomb  of  S.  Lucina,  connected 
with  that  of  Calixtus  by  a  labyrinth  of  galleries,  is  the  tomb  of 
Pope  S.  Cornelius  (251-252),  the  only  Roman  bishop  down  to  the  time 
of  S.  Sylvester  (314)  who  bore  the  name  of  any  noble  Roman  family, 
and  whose  epitaph  (perhaps  in  consequence)  is  in  Latin,  while  those 
of  the  other  popes  are  in  Greek.  The  tomb  has  no  chapel  of  its 
own,  but  is  a  mere  grave  in  a  gallery,  with  a  rectangular  instead  of 
a  circular  space  above  it,  as  in  the  cubiculum.  Near  the  tomb 
are  fragments  of  one  of  the  commemorative  inscriptions  of  S. 
Damasus,  which  has  been  restored  by  De  Rossi  thus : — 

'  Asplce,  desceusu  extructo  tenebrisque  fus^atis, 
Cornell  monumenta  vides  tumulumque  sacratum. 
Hoc  opus  aegroti  Damasi  praostantia  fecit, 
Esset  ut  accessus  melior,  populisqne  paratnm 
Auxilium  sancti,  et  valeas  si  fundere  puro 
Corde  preces,  Damasus  melior  cousuro;ere  posset, 
Quern  non  lucis  amor,  tenuit  mag'e  ctira  'aboris.' 

'  Behold,  a  way  down  has  been  constructed  and  the  darkness  dispelled  ; 
you  see  the  monviments  of  Cornelius  and  his  sacred  tomb.  The  work  the 
ze;\l  of  Damasus  has  accomplished,  sick  as  he  is,  in  order  that  the  approach 
might  be  better,  and  the  aid  of  the  saint  miifht  be  made  convenient  for  the 
people  ;  and  that,  if  you  will  pour  forth  your  prayers  from  a  pure  heart, 
Damasus  may  rise  up  better  in  health,  though  it  has  not  been  love  of  life, 
but  care  for  work,  that  has  kept  him  (here  below).'  ' 

S.  Cornelius  was  banished  under  Callus  to  Centumcellae — now 
Civita  Vecchia — and  was  brought  back  thence  to  Rome  for  mar- 
tyrdom, Sept.  14th,  A.D.  252.     On  the  same  day  of  the  month,  in 

*■  Rmna  Sotterratiea,  p.  180. 
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258,  died  his  friend  and  correspondent  S,  Cyprian,  Archbishop  of 
Carthage,^  who  is  consequently  commemoi*ated  by  the  Church  on 
the  same  day  with  S.  Cornelius.  Therefore,  also,  on  the  right  of 
the  grave,  are  two  figures  of  bishops  with  inscriptions  declaring 
them  to  be  S.  Cornelius  and  S.  Cyprian.-  Each  holds  the  book  of 
the  Gospels  in  his  hands,  and  is  clothed  in  pontifical  robes,  '  includ- 
ing the  pallium,  which  had  not  yet  been  confined  as  a  mark  of 
distinction  to  metropolitans.'  ^  Beneath  the  pictures  stands  the 
pillar  which  held  one  of  the  vases  of  oil  which  were  always  kept 
burning  before  the  shrines  of  the  martyrs.  Beyond  the  tomb,  at 
the  end  of  the  gallery,  is  another  painting  of  two  bishops,  S. 
Sixtus  II.,  martyred  in  the  Catacomb  of  Pretextatus,  and  S.  Optatus, 
who  was  buried  near  him. 

'  The  Liber  Pontificalis  says  :  "  The  Emperor  Deciiis  sjave  juda^ment  in  the 
case  of  Cornelius,  that  he  should  be  ttikeu  to  the  Temple  of  Mars  extra  imtros, 
aud  asked  to  perform  au  act  of  adoration  :  in  case  of  a  ref  u-sal,  that  he  should 
be  beheaded.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  Cornelius  gave  his  life  for  his 
faith.  Lucina,  a  noble  matron,  assisted  by  members  of  the  cleriiy,  collected 
his  remains  and  buried  them  in  a  crypt  on  her  own  estate  near  the  cemetery 
of  Calixtus,  on  the  Appian  Way  ;  and  this  liappened  on  Sept.  14  (A.D.  253)." 
As  the  Cemetery  of  Calixtus  was  the  recognised  burial-place  of  the  Bishops 
of  Rome,  why  was  this  exception  made  to  the  rule  ?  The  reason  is  evident : 
the  estate  of  Lucina  contained  the  family  vault  of  the  Curnelii,  or  at  least  of 
a  branch  of  the  Cornelian  THce,^~La)iciani. 

G.  B.  de  Rossi,  to  whom  we  owe  the  discovery  of  the  Catacombs 
as  they  now  are,  saw  the  broken  words,  Nclius  Martyr,  on  the  marble 
support  of  a  wine-cask  in  a  neighbouring  osteria,  and  at  once  re- 
cognised a  memorial  of  Cornelius,  martyr.  The  Pope  did  not 
believe  in  him,  but  permitted  him  to  have  the  means  he  required 
for  his  investigations.  The  world  called  him  pazzo,  the  Pope  called 
him  a  sognatore.  It  was  a  triumphant  moment  when,  after  he  had 
discovered  the  chapel  with  the  tombs  of  the  popes,  he  brought 
Pius  IX.  to  see  it,  and  said,  '  Ecco,  Santo  Padre,  U  sogno  deUo 
sogivitore.^ 

In  going  round  this  catacomb,  and  in  most  of  the  others,  the 
visitor  will  be  shown  a  number  of  rude  paintings,  which  will  be 
explained  to  him  in  various  ways,  according  to  the  tendencies 
of  his  guide.  The  paintings  may  be  considered  to  consist  of 
three  classes :  symbolical,  allegorical,  and  biblical  and  liturgical. 
There  is  little  variety  of  subject — the  same  are  introduced  over 
and  over  again. 

The  symbols  most  frequently  introduced  on  and  over  the  graves 
are: — 

The  Anchor,  expressive  of  hope.    Heb.  vi.  19. 

2%«  Dove,  symbolical  of  the  Christian  soul  released  from  its  earthly 
tabernacle.    Ps.  Iv.  6. 

1  Alban  Butler,  viii.  204. 

'  The  remains  of  both,  Cornelius  from  Rome,  and  Cyprian  from  Carthacre, 
were  removed  to  Compi^arne  by  Charles  le  Chauve.      '  * 

•■»  Roma  Sotterranea,  p.  182. 
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TAe  S7t<'t?/>,  syiubolieiil  of  the  soul  still  wanderiiiii  ainitl  tlie  pastures  ;'.iul 
deserts  of  earthly  life.  I's.  cxix.  176;  Isa.  liii.  6  :  Johu  x.  14,  xxi.  15, 
16,  17. 

The  Phoenix,  '  the  palm  bird,'  emblematical  of  eternity  and  the  resur- 
rection. 

The  Fush,  typical  of  our  Saviour— from  the  word  ix^ws,  formed  by  the 
initial  letters  of  tlie  titles  of  otir  Lord — '  IijaoOs  XpKXToi;  ©eoO  Yib?  'S.uirqp 
— 'Jesus  Christ,  the  son  of  God,  the  Saviour.' 

The  Ship,  representing  the  Church  militant,  sometimes  seen  carried  on 
the  back  of  the  fish. 

Bread,  represented  with  fish,  sometimes  carried  in  a  basket  ou  its  back, 
sometimes  with  it  on  a  table — in  allusion  to  the  multiplication  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes.  In  ancient  times  a  meal  was  not  thoxiyht  complete 
without  fish,  whenever  it  could  be  had  ;  '  bread  and  fish '  went 
together  like  '  bread  and  butter'  in  Eni^land.* 

A  Female  Figure  Praying,  an  '  Orante  ' — in  allusion  to  the  Church. 

A  Vitie,  also  in  allusion  to  the  Church.     Vs.  Ixxx.  8  ;  Isa.  v.  1. 

An  Olive  Branch,  as  a  sign  of  i)eace. 

A  Palm  Branch,  as  a  sign  of  victory  and  martyrdom.    Rev.  vii.  9. 

Of  the  Allegorical  and  Biblical  Representations,  The  Good  Shepherd 
requires  an  especial  notice  from  the  importance  which  is  given  to 
it  and  its  frequent  introduction  in  Catacomb  art,  both  in  sculpture 
and  painting. 

'  By  far  the  most  interesting  of  the  early  Christian  paintings  is  that  of  our 
Saviour  as  the  Good  Shepherd,  which  is  almost  invariably  painted  on  the 
central  space  of  the  dome  or  cupola,  subjects  of  minor  interest  being  dis- 
posed around  it  in  compartments,  precisely  in  the  style,  as  regards  botli  the 
arrangement  and  execution,  of  the  heathen  catacombs. 

'  He  is  represented  as  a  youth  in  a  sheplierd's  frock  and  sandals,  carrying 
the  "lost  sheep"  on  his  shoulders,  or  leaning  on  his  staff  (the  symbol, 
according  to  S.  Augustine,  of  the  Christian  hierarchy),  while  the  sheep  feed 
around  or  look  up  at  him.  Sometimes  he  is  represented  seated  in  the  midst 
of  his  flock,  playing  on  a  shepherd's  pipe,— in  a  few  instances,  in  the  oldest 
catacombs,  he  is  introduced  in  the  character  of  Orpheus,  surrounded  by  wild 
beasts  enrapt  by  the  melody  of  his  lyre — Orpheus  being  then  supposed  to 
liave  been  a  prophet  or  precursor  of  the  Messiah.  The  background  usually 
exhibits  a  landscai)e  or  meadow,  sometimes  planted  with  olive-trees,  doves 
resting  in  their  branches,  symbolical  of  the  peace  of  the  faithful ;  in  others, 
as  in  a  fresco  preserved  in  the  Museum  Christianum,  tlic  palm  of  victory  is 
introduced, — but  such  coml)inations  arc  endless.  In  one  or  two  instances  the 
.surrounding  compartments  are  tilled  with  personifications  of  the  Seasons,  apt 
emblems  of  human  life,  whether  natural  or  spiritual. 

'The  subject  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  I  am  sorry  to  add,  is  not  of  Roman, 
but  Greek  origin,  and  was  adapted  from  a  statue  of  Mercury  carrying  a  goat 
at  Tanagra,  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  The  Christian  composition  approxi- 
mates to  its  original  more  nearly  in  the  few  instances  where  our  Saviour  is 
represented  carx*ying  a  goat,  emblematical  of  the  scapegoat  of  the  wilderness. 
Singularly  enough,  though  of  Greek  parentage,  and  recommended  to  the 
Byzantines  by  Constautine,  who  erected  a  statue  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in 
the  forum  of  Constantinople,  the  subject  did  not  become  popular  among 
them  ;  they  seem,  at  least,  to  have  tacitly  abandoned  it  to  Rome.' — Lord 
Lindsay's  '  Christian  Art." 

'  The  Good  Shepherd  seems  to  have  been  quite  the  favourite  subject.  We 
cannot  go  thnmgh  any  part  of  the  Catacombs,  or  turn  over  any  collection 
of  ancient  Christian  monuments,  without  coming  across  it  again  and  again. 
We  know  from  Tertullian  that  it  was  often  designed  upon  chalices.  We  find 
it  ourselves  painted  in  fresco  upon  the  roofs  and  walls  of  the  sepulchral 
chambers  ;  rudely  scratched  upon  gravestones,  or  more  carefully  sculptured 
on  sarcophagi  ;  traced  in  gold  upon  glass,  moulded  on  lamps,  engraved  on 
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rino's  ;  and,  in  a  word,  represented  on  every  species  of  Christian  monnuient 
that  has  come  down  to  us.  Of  course,  amid  such  a  multituile  of  examples, 
there  is  considerable  vai'iety  of  treatment.  We  cannot,  however,  appreciate 
the  suogestion  of  Kualer,  that  this  frequent  repetition  of  the  subject  is  pro- 
bably to  be  attributed  to  the  capabilities  which  it  i)ossesscd  in  an  artistic 
point  of  view.  Rather  it  was  selected  because  it  expressed  the  whole  sum 
and  substance  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  In  the  language  even  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  action  of  Divine  Providence  upon  the  world  is  fi-equently 
expressed  by  images  and  allegories  borrowed  from  pastoral  life  ;  God  is  the 
Shepherd,  and  men  are  His  sheep.  But  in  a  still  more  special  way  our 
Divine  Redeemer  offers  Himself  to  our  regards  as  the  Good  Shepherd.  He 
came  down  from  His  eternal  throne  into  this  wilderness  of  the  world  to  seek 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  wliole  human  race,  and  having  brought  them  together 
into  one  fold  on  earth,  thence  to  trans])ort  them  into  the  ever-verdant 
pastures  of  Paradise.' — '  Boma  Sotterranea.' 

The  fact  that  the  Good  Shepherd  was  sometimes  represented  as 
bearing  a  kid,  not  a  lamb  ;  a  goat,  not  a  sheep,  upon  his  shoulder, 
called  forth  an  indignant  remonstrance  from  Tertullian. 

'  He  saves  the  sheep — the  goats  He  doth  not  save  : 
So  spake  the  fierce  Tertullian. 

Eut  she  sig-hVl— 
The  infiint  Church  !  of  love  she  felt  the  tide 
Stream  on  her  fi-om  her  Lord's  yet  recent  grave, 
And  then  she  smil'd,  and  in  the  Catacombs, 
With  eyes  suffused,  but  heart  inspired  true. 
She  her  Good  She])herd's  hasty  image  drew. 
And  on  His  shoulders  not  a  lamb,  but  kid.' 

— Matthew  Arnold. 

Other  biblical  subjects  are — from  the  Old  Testament  (those 
of  Noah,  Moses,  Daniel,  and  Jonah  being  the  only  ones  at  all 
common)  : — 

1.  The  Fall.    Adam  and  Eve  on  either  side  of  a  Tree  of  Knowledge, 

round  which  the  serpent  is  coiled.  Sometimes,  instead  of  this,  '  Our 
Saviour  (as  the  representative  of  the  Deity)  stands  between  them, 
condemning  them,  and  offering  a  lamb  to  Eve  and  a  sheaf  of  corn  to 
Adam,  to  signify  the  doom  of  themselves  and  their  posterity  to  delve 
and  to  spin  tlirough  all  future  ages.' 

2.  The  offering  of  Cain  and  Abel.    They  present  a  lamb  and  sheaf  of  corn 

to  a  seated  figure  of  the  Almighty. 

3.  Noah  in  the  Ark,  represented  as  a  box— a  dove,  bearing  an  olive 

branch,  flies  towards  him.  Interpreted  to  express  the  docti-ine  that 
'  the  faithful  having  obtained  remission  of  their  sins  thi-ough  baptism, 
have  received  from  the  Holy  Spirit  the  gift  of  divine  peace,  and  are 
saved  in  the  mystical  ark  of  the  Church  from  the  destruction  which 
awaits  the  world.''    (Acts  ii.  47.) 

4.  Sacrifice  of  Isaac. 

5.  Passage  of  the  Red  Sea. 

6.  Moses  receiving  the  Law. 

7.  Moses  striking  water  from  the  rock  (common). 

8.  Moses  pointing'  to  the  pots  of  manna. 

9.  Elijah  going-  up  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire. 

10.  The  Three  Children  in  the  fiery  furnace— very  common  as  symbolical 

of  martyrdom. 

11.  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den  ;  generally  a  naked  figure  with  hands  ex- 

tended, and  a  lion  on  either  side  (most  common — as  an  encourage- 
ment to  Christian  sufferers). 


1  Roma  Sotterranea,  p.  242. 
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12.  Jonah  swallowotl  up  by  llio  whale,  represented  as  a  stransfe  kind  of 

soa-horse. 

13.  Jonali  disy:ovi>ed  ))y  the  wliale. 

14.  Jonah  under  the  yonrd  ;  or,  according'  to  the  Vuloate,  under  the  ivy. 

15.  Jonah  lanuMitiny  for  th(^  death  of  the  j^ourd. 

Tlu'so  four  subjects  from  th(!  story  of  Jonah  are  constantly  repeated, 
perhaps  as  (  iicoura^eiuent  to  the  Cliristiaus  snfferinij  from  the 
wickedness  of  Konie— the  modern  Nineveh,  which  they  were  to  warn 
and  i)ray  for. 

Subjects  from  the  Ncav  Testament  are  : — 

1.  The  Nativity— the  ox  and  the  ass  kneeliusj. 

2.  The  Adoration  of  the  Masi— repeatedly  placed  in  juxtaposition  with 

tlie  story  of  the  Three  Children. 

3.  Our  Saviour  turning-  water  into  wine. 

4.  Our  Saviour  conversino  with  the  woman  of  Samaria. 

5.  Our  Saviour  healing  tlie  paralytic  man— who  takes  up  his  bed.    This 

is  very  common. 

6.  Our  Saviour  healing  the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood. 

7.  Our  Saviour  multii)lying  the  loaves  and  fishes. 

8.  Our  Saviour  healing  the  daughter  of  the  woman  of  Canaan. 

9.  Our  Saviour  healing  the  blind  man. 

10.  The  Raising  of  Lazarus,  who  appears  at  a  door  in  his  grave-clothes, 

while  Christ  with  a  wand  stands  before  it.  This  is  the  New  Testament 
subject  oftenest  introduced.  It  is  constantly  placed  in  juxtaposition 
witli  a  picture  of  Moses  striking  the  rock.  'The  two  .subjects  may  be 
intended  to  represent  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  Christian  course, 
"  the  fountain  of  water  s])ringing  up  to  life  everlasting  : "  God's  grace 
and  tlie  gift  of  faith  being  typified  by  the  water  flowing  from  the 
rock,  "which  was  Christ,"  and  life  everlasting  by  the  victory  over 
death  and  the  second  life  vouchsafed  to  Lazarus.'  • 

11.  Our  Saviour's  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem. 

12.  Our  Saviour  giving  tlie  kej^s  to  Peter  (rare). 

13.  Our  Saviour  i>redicting  the  denial  of  Peter, 

14.  Tlie  denial  of  Peter. 

15.  Our  Saviour  before  Pilate, 

16.  S.  Peter  taken  to  prison. 

These  last  six  subjects  are  only  represented  on  tonibs.^ 

The  class  of  paintings  shown  as  LiturgicaJ.  are  less  definite  than 
these.  In  the  Catacombs  of  Calixtus  several  obscure  paintings  are 
shown  (in  cubicula  anterior  to  the  middle  of  the  third  century), 
which  are  said  to  have  reference  to  the  sacrament  of  baptism. 
Pictures  of  the  paralytic  carrying  his  bed  are  identified  by  some 
Roman  Catholic  authorities  with  the  sacrament  of  penance  (!). 
Bosio  believed  that  in  the  Catacomb  of  S.  Priscilla  he  had  found 
paintings  w^hich  illustrated  the  sacrament  of  ordination.  Repre- 
sentations exist  which  illustrate  the  agape  or  love-feast  of  the 
primitive  Church. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Via  Appia  from  S.  Calixtus  (generally 
entered  on  the  left  of  the  road  leading  to  S.  Urbano)  is,  in  a 
vineyard,  the  rude  entrance  to  the  Catacomb  of  S.  Pretextatus, 
interesting  as  being  the  known  burial-place  of  several  martyrs. 
Long  galleries,  dry  and  airy,  though  very  narrow,  are  first  lined 
with  rugged  tufa,  then  masonry  and  brickwork  appear,  then  tombs. 


•  Roma  isotterranea,  p.  247. 

■•^  Lord  Lindsay's  Christian  Art,  i.  46. 
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inscriptions,  and  remains  of  columns,  till  we  reach  the  large  crypt 
discovered  in  1857,  built  with  solid  masonry  and  lined  with  Greek 
marble. 

'  The  workmauship  points  to  early  date,  aucl  specimeus  of  pagan  archi- 
tecture in  the  same  neighbourhood  enable  us  to  flx  the  middle  of  the  latter 
half  of  the  second  century  (A.D.  175)  as  a  very  probable  date  for  its  erection. 
The  Acts  of  the  saints  explain  to  us  why  it  was  built  with  bricks  and  not 
hewn  out  of  the  rock — viz.,  because  the  Christian  who  made  it  (S.  Marmenia) 
had  caused  it  to  be  excavated  immediately  below  her  own  house  ;  and  now 
that  we  see  it,  we  understand  tlie  precise  meaning  of  the  words  used  by  the 
itineraries  describing  it— viz.,  "a  large  cavern  most  firmly  built."  '  The 
vault  of  the  chapel  is  most  elaborately  painted,  in  a  style  by  no  means 
inferior  to  the  best  chissical  productions  of  the  age.  It  is  divided  into  four 
bands  of  wreaths,  one  of  roses,  another  of  corn-slieaves,  a  third  of  vine 
leaves  and  grapes  (and  in  all  these  birds  are  introduced  visiting  their  youns^ 
in  nests),  and  the  last  or  highest,  of  leaves  of  laurel  or  the  bay  tree.  Of 
coxirse  these  severally  represent  the  seasons  of  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and 
winter.  The  last  is  a  well-known  figure  or  symbol  of  death  ;  and  probably 
the  laurel,  as  the  token  of  victory,  was  intended  to  represent  the  new  and 
Chri.stian  idea  of  the  everlasting  reward  of  a  blessed  immortality.  Below 
these  bands  is  another  Ijorder,  more  indistinct,  in  which  reapers  are  gather- 
ing in  the  corn  ;  and  at  the  back  of  the  arch  is  a  rural  scene,  of  which  the 
central  fiofure  is  the  Good  Shepherd  carrying  a  sheep  upon  His  shoulders. 
This,  however,  has  been  destroyed  by  graves  pierced  through  the  wall  and 
the  rock  behind  it,  from  the  eager  desire  to  bury  the  dead  of  a  later  genera- 
tion as  near  as  possible  to  the  tombs  of  the  martyrs.  As  De  Rossi  proceeded 
to  examine  these  graves  in  detail,  he  could  hardly  believe  his  eyes  when  he 
read  around  the  edae  of  one  of  them  these  words  and  fragments  of  words  : 
Mi  Refrigeri  Januarius  Agapetus  Felicissim  martyres—"^  Januarius,  Agapetus, 
Felicissimns,  martyrs,  refresh  the  soul  of  .  .  ."  The  words  had  been 
scratched  upon  the  mortar  while  it  was  yet  fi-esh,  fifteen  centuries  ago,  as 
the  prayer  of  some  bereaved  relative  for  the  soul  of  him  whom  they  were 
burying  here,  and  now  they  revealed  to  tlie  antiquarian  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  secret  he  was  in  quest  of— viz.,  the  place  of  burial  of  the  saints 
whose  aid  is  here  invoked  ;  for  the  numerous  examples  to  be  seen  in  other 
cemeteries  warrant  us  in  concluding  that  the  bodies  of  the  saints,  to  whose 
intercession  the  soul  of  the  deceased  is  here  recommended,  were  at  the  time 
of  liis  burial  lying  at  no  great  distance.' — ^  Boma  Sotterraiiea.' 

The  S.  Januarius  buried  here  was  the  eldest  of  the  seven  sons 
of  S.  Felicitas,  martyred  July  10,  A.D.  152.  S.  Agapetus  and  S. 
Felicissinms  were  deacons  of  Pope  Sixtus  II.,  who  were  martyred 
together  with  him  and  S.  Pretextatusi  close  to  this  catacomb  in 
the  Schola  of  S.  Fabianus,  because  Sixtus  11.  '  had  set  at  nought 
the  commands  of  the  Emperor  Valerian.'- 

A  mutilated  inscription  of  S.  Damasus  in  the  Catacomb  of 
Calixtus,  near  the  tomb  of  Cornelius,  thus  records  the  death  of 
Pope  Sixtus : — 

^  Tempore  quo  gladius  secuit  pia  viscera  Matris 
Hie  positus  rector  coelestia  ju.ssa  docebam. 
Adveniunt  subito,  rapiuut  qui  forte  sedentem  ; 
Militibus  missis,  populi  tunc  colla  dedere. 
Mox  sibi  cognovit  senior  quis  tollere  vellet 
Palmam,  seque  suumque  caput  prior  obtulit  ipse, 
Impatiens  feritas  posset  ne  laedere  quenquam, 
Ostendit  Christus  reddit  qui  praemia  vitae 
Pastoris  meritum,  numerum  gregis  ipse  tuetur.' 

»  Alban  Butler,  viii.  148.  =  Lib.  Pont. 
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'  At  the  time  wheu  tliH  sword  i)ierce(l  the  heart  of  our  mother  (Church),  I, 
its  ruler,  buried  here,  was  teaching  the  thiug-s  of  heaven.  Suddenly  they 
camo.  they  seized  me  as  I  was  ;— the  soldiers  being-  sent  in,  the  people  gave 
their  necks  (to  the  slaughter).  Soon  the  old  man  saw  who  was  willing  to 
bear  away  the  palm  from  himself,  and  was  the  first  to  offer  himself  and  his 
own  head,  feiiring  lest  the  blow  should  fill  on  any  one  else.  Christ,  who 
aw.irds  the  rewards  of  life,  recognises  the  merit  of  the  pastor.  He  Himself  is 
preserving  the  number  of  His  flock.' 

An  adjoining  crypt,  considered  to  date  from  A.D.  130,  is  believed 
to  be  the  burial-place  of  S.  Quirinus.  Above  this  catacomb  are 
remains  of  two  basilicas,  erected  in  honour  of  S.  Zeno,  and  of 
Tibertius,  Valerian,  and  Maximus,  companions  of  S.  Cecilia  in 
martyrdom. 

A  touching  and  beautiful  service  is  held  here  on  March  24th, 
when  high  mass  is  celebrated  in  the  subterranean  chapel,  and  the 
martyr's  h)'ran  is  sung  over  their  graves. 

Behind  the  Catacomb  of  S.  Calixtus,  on  the  right  of  the  Via 
Ardeatina,  is  the  Catacomb  of  SS.  Nereo  ed  Achilleo.  Close  to  its 
entrance  is  the  farm  of  Tor  Marancia,  where  are  some  ruins,  dis- 
covered in  the  excavations  made,  1817-23,  by  the  Duchesse  de  Cha- 
blais,  daughter  of  King  Vittorio  Amadeo  of  Sardinia,  and  believed 
to  be  remains  of  the  Villa  Amaranthiana,  which  belonged  to  Flavia 
Domitilla  (Hypogeum  Flaviorum).  This  celebrated  member  of  the 
early  Christian  Church  was  daughter  of  the  Flavia  Domitilla  who 
was  sister  to  Emperor  Domitiau,  and  wife  of  her  cousin  Titus  Flavius 
Clemens.  Her  two  sons  were  Vespasian  Junior  and  Domitian  Junior, 
who  were  intended  to  succeed  to  the  throne,  and  to  whom  Quintilian 
was  appointed  tutor  by  tlie  emperor.  Dio  Cassius  narrates  that 
'  Domitian  put  to  death  several  persons,  and  amongst  them  Flavius 
Clemens  the  consul,  although  he  was  his  nephew,  and  although  he 
had  Flavia  Domitilla  for  his  v/ife,  who  was  also  related  to  the 
emperor.  They  were  both  accused  of  atheism,  on  which  charge 
many  others  also  had  been  condemned,  going  after  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Jews  ;  and  some  of  them  were  put  to  death, 
and  others  had  their  goods  confiscated ;  but  Domitilla  was  only 
banished  to  Pandataria.^  This  Flavia  Domitilla  is  frequently  con- 
fused with  her  niece  of  the  same  name,''  whose  banishment  is  men- 
tioned by  Eusebius,  when  he  says  :  '  The  teaching  of  our  faith  had 
by  this  time  shone  so  far  and  wide,  that  even  pagan  historians  did 
not  refuse  to  insert  in  their  narratives  some  account  of  the  persecu- 
tion and  the  martyrdoms  that  were  suffered  in  it.  Some,  too,  have 
marked  the  time  accurately,  mentioning,  amongst  many  others, 
in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Domitian  (a.d.  97),  Flavia  Domitilla,  the 
daughter  of  a  sister  of  a  Flavius  Clemens,  one  of  the  Roman  consuls 
of  those  days,  who,  for  her  testimony  for  Christ,  was  punished  by 
exile  to  the  island  of  Pontia.'  It  was  this  younger  Domitilla  who 
was  accompanied  in  her  exile  by  her  two  Christian  servants,  Nereus 
and  Achilleus,  whose  banishment  is  spoken  of  by  S.  Jerome  as  '  a 

'  Now  Santa  Maria,  an  island  near  Cal'ta. 
2  AlbanlButler,  v.  205. 
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lifelong  martyrdom ' — whose  cell  was  afterwards  visited  by  S. 
Paula,^  and  who,  according  to  the  Acts  of  SS.  Nereus  and  Achilleus, 
was  brought  back  to  the  mainland  to  be  burnt  alive  at  Terracina, 
because  she  refused  to  sacrifice  to  idols.  The  relics  of  Domitilla, 
with  those  of  her  servants,  were  preserved  in  the  catacomb  under 
the  villa  which  had  belonged  to  her  Christian  aunt. 

The  marbles  found  in  the  villa  were  given  by  the  Duchesse  de 
Chablais  to  Pius  VII.  They  are  now  in  the  Galleria  dei  Candelabri. 
Forty  grave-stones  found  at  the  same  time  were  set  up  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  Chablais  Palace,  in  Piazza  Paganica.  They  have  now 
been  bought  by  the  Commissione  di  Archaeologia  Sacra,  and  have 
been  chronologically  arranged  in  a  hall  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ceme- 
tery of  Domitilla.  They  date  from  A.D.  271  to  a.d.  418.  Many  bear 
touching  inscriptions,  such  as  '  Solus  Deus  animam  tuam  defendet, 
Alexander  ! ' — '  Claudius  Calistus  in  pace  decessit,  cupicus  videre 
Deum.'  Here  also  is  the  tombstone  of  Cucumius  and  Victoria, 
keepers  of  the  cloakroom  in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  of  whom  men- 
tion is  made  in  the  '  Fabiola '  of  Cardinal  Wiseman  :  also  that  of  a 
workman  in  the  sandpits  of  the  Via  Ardeatina,  who  is  represented 
driving  his  horses  named  Baybatus  and  Germanus. 

Receiving  as  evidence  the  story  of  S.  Domitilla,  her  catacomb 
must  be  looked  upon  as  the  oldest  Christian  cemetery  in  existence 
(open  daily).  Its  galleries  were  widened  and  strengthened  by 
John  I.  (523-526).  A  chamber  near  the  entrance  is  pointed  out  as 
the  burial-place  of  S.  Petronilla,  whose  body  was  removed  to  the 
Vatican  by  Paul  I. 

'  The  sepulchre  of  SS.  Nereus  and  Achilleus  was  in  all  probability  in  that 
chapel  to  which  we  descend  by  so  magnificent  a  staircase,  and  which  is 
illuminated  by  so  fine  a  luminare ;  for  th.it  this  is  the  central  pnint  of 
attraction  in  the  cemetery  is  clear,  Ijoth  from  the  staircase  and  the  luminare 
just  mentioned,  as  also  from  the  greater  width  of  the  adjacent  galleries  and 
other  similar  tokens.  Here,  then,  S.  Gregory  the  Great  delivered  his  twenty- 
eighth  homily  (which  Baronins  erroneously  supposes  to  have  been  delivered 
in  the  Church  of  SS.  Nereo  ed  Achilleo,  to  which  the  bodies  of  the  saints 
were  not  yet  removed),  in  which  he  says  :  "  These  saints,  before  whose  tomb 
we  are  assembled,  despised  the  workl  and  trampled  it  under  their  feet,  when 
peace,  plenty,  riches,  and  health  gave  it  charms." 

'  There  is  a  higher  and  more  ancient  piano  in  wliich  coins  and  medals  of 
the  first  two  centuries  and  inscriptions  of  srreat  value  have  been  recently 
discovered.  Some  of  these  inscriptions  may  still  be  seen  in  one  of  the 
chambers  near  the  bottom  of  the  staircase  ;  they  are  both  Latin  and  Greek  ; 
sometimes  both  languages  are  mixed  ;  and  in  one  or  two  instances  Latin 
words  are  written  in  Greek  characters.  Many  of  these  momiments  are  of  the 
deepest  importance  from  both  an  antiquarian  and  a  religions  point  of  view  ; 
in  archaeology,  .as  showing  the  practice  of  private  Christians  in  the  first 
ages  to  make  the  snbterranean  chambers  at  their  own  exi)ense  and  for  their 
own  use,  e.g. — "  M.  Aurelius  RestutTis  made  this  subterranean  for  himself 
and  those  of  his  family  who  believed  in  the  Lord,"  where  both  the  triple 
names  and  the  limitation  introduced  at  the  end  (which  sliows  that  many  of 
liis  family  were  still  pagan)  are  unquestionably  proofs  of  very  high  antiquity.' 
— Northcote's  '  Roman  Catacombs,'  p.  103,  &c. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  paintings  in  this  catacomb  are, 
Orpheus  with  his  lyre,  surrounded  by  birds  and  beasts  which  are 

1  Alban  Butler,  v.  205. 
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charmed  with  his  music  ;  Elijah  ascending  to  heaven  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  four  horses,  which  Mercury  is  heading ;  and  the  alleged 
portrait  of  Christ. 

'The  head  and  bust  of  our  Lord  form  a  niedalliou,  occujjyiug-  the  ceutre 
of  the  roof  in  the  same  cubienhini  where  Ori)heu8  is  represented.  This  paint- 
iuy,  iu  consequence  of  the  description  given  of  it  by  Kugler  (who  misnamed 
the  catacomb  S.  Calixtus),  is  often  eagerly  sought  after  by  strangers  visiting 
the  Catacombs.  It  is  onlj^  just,  however,  to  add,  that  they  are  generally 
disappointed.  Kugler  sui)posed  it  to  l)e  the  oldest  portrait  of  our  Blessed 
Saviour  in  existence,  but  we  doubt  if  there  is  sufficient  autliority  for  such 
a  statement.  He  describes  it  in  these  words  :  "  The  face  is  oval,  with  a 
straight  nose,  arched  eyebrows,  a  smooth  and  rather  liigh  foreliead,  the 
expression  serioiis  and  mild  :  the  hair,  parted  on  the  forehead,  flows  in  long 
curls  down  the  shoulders  ;  the  beard  is  not  thick,  but  short  and  divided  :  the 
age  between  thirty  and  forty."  But  this  description  is  too  minute  and 
pi-ecise,  too  artistic,  for  the  original,  as  it  is  now  to  be  seen.  A  lively 
imagination  may,  perhaps,  supply  the  details  described  by  our  author,  but 
the  eye  certainly  fails  to  distinguish  them,' — ^  JRoina  Sotterranea,'  p.  253. 

A  rich  cubiculum  discovered  here  in  1881  bears  the  name  of 
Ampliatus,  sometimes  supposed  to  be  the  friend  mentioned  by 
S.  Paul  in  Kom.  xvi.  8 — '  Salute  Amplias,  my  beloved  in  the 
Lord.' 

Approached  by  a  separate  entrance  on  the  slope  of  the  hill- side 
is  a  sepulchral  chamber,  which  De  Rossi  considered  to  have  been 
the  Burial-place  of  S.  Domitilla. 

'  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  remarkable  Christian  monu- 
ments yet  discovered.  Its  position,  close  to  the  highway  ;  its  front  of  fine 
brickwork,  with  a  cornice  of  terra-cotta,  witli  the  usual  space  for  an  inscrij)- 
tion  (which  has  now,  alas !  perished) ;  the  spaciousness  of  its  gallery,  with 
its  four  or  five  separate  niclies  prepared  for  as  many  sarcophagi  ;  the  fine 
stucco  on  the  wall ;  the  eminently  classical  character  of  its  decorations  ;  all 
these  things  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  it  was  the  monument  of  a  Christian 
family  of  distinction,  excavated  at  great  cost,  and  without  the  sligiitest 
attempt  at  concealment.  In  passing  from  the  vestibule  into  the  catacomb, 
we  recognise  the  transition  from  the  use  of  the  sarcophagus  to  that  of  the 
common  loculus ;  for  the  tirst  two  or  three  graves  on  either  sid(s  though  really 
mere  shelves  iu  the  wall,  are  so  disguisetl  by  painting^  on  the  outside  as  to 
present  to  passers-by  the  complete  outward  appearance  of  a  sarcoi)hagus. 
Some  few  of  these  graves  are  marked  witli  the  names  of  the  dead,  written 
in  black  on  the  larg:est  tiles,  and  the  inscriptions  on  the  other  graves  are  all 
of  the  simplest  and  oldest  form.  Lastly,  tlie  whole  of  the  vaulted  roof  is 
covered  with  the  most  excjuisitely  g:raceful  designs,  of  branches  of  the  vine 
(with  birds  and  winged  genii  among-  them)  trailing  with  all  the  freedom  of 
nature  ovcir  tlie  whole  walls,  not  fearing  any  interruption  by  graves,  nor 
confined  by  any  of  those  lines  of  geometrical  symmetry  which  characterise 
similar  ]»roductions  in  the  next  century.  Traces  also  of  landscapes  may  be 
seen  liere  and  there,  whicli  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  Catacombs,  though 
they  may  be  seen  in  the  chambers  assigned  by  De  Ko.ssi  to  SS.  Nereus  and 
Achilleus.  The  Good  Shepherd,  an  agape,  or  tlie  heavenly  feiust,  a  man  fishing, 
and  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  are  the  chief  historical  or  allegorical  representa- 
tions of  Christian  mysteries  which  are  i)ainted  here.  Unfortunately  they 
have  been  almost  destroyed  by  persons  attempting:  to  detach  them  from  the 
wall.'—'  Roina  Sotterranea,'  \).  70. 

In  1871  a  small  basilica  was  discovered  here,  once  divided  into 
nave  and  aisles  by  two  rows  of  columns,  and  on  a  marble  fragment  a 
relief  representing  the  e."^ecution  of  a  martyr — a  young  man  bound 
to  a  stake  (shaped  like  a  cross,  and  surmounted  by  a  martyr's  crown) 
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being  stabbed  by  a  soldier.  The  name  of  the  martyr,  Acilleus,  is 
engraved  above.  The  basilica,  dedicated  to  SS.  Petronilla,  Nereus, 
and  Achilleus,  was  restored  in  1899  under  the  Commissione  di 
Archaeologia  Sacra,  the  columns  of  the  northern  apse  replaced  on 
their  bases,  the  enclosure  of  the  Schola  Cantonim  repaired,  the 
tombstones  in  the  pavement  made  visible,  and  the  walls  of  the 
aisles  turned  into  an  epigraphic  museum.  The  inscriptions  cover 
one  century  from  a.d.  300  to  410,  which  marks  the  general  aban- 
donment of  the  catacombs  as  places  of  burial. 


A  road  to  the  left  now  leads  to  the  Via  Appia  Nuova,  passing, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  hence,  a  turn  on  the  left  to  the  ruin 
generally  known  as  the  Temple  of  Bacchus,  from  an  altar  dedicated 
to  Bacchus  which  was  found  there,  but  considered  by  modern  anti- 
quaries as  a  temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine.  This  building  has 
been  (comparatively)  saved  from  the  destruction  which  has  befallen 
its  neighbours,  by  having  been  consecrated  as  a  church — S.  Urbano 
alia  Caffarella — in  a.d.  820  by  Pope  Paschal  I.  in  honour  of  his 
martyred  predecessor  Urban  I.,  a.d.  226  (whose  pontificate  was 
chiefly  passed  in  refuge  in  the  neighbouring  Catacomb  of  S.  Calixtus), 
because  of  a  tradition  that  he  was  wont  to  resort  hither. 

A  chapel  below  the  church  is  shown  as  that  in  which  S.  Urban 
baptized  and  celebrated  mass.  A  fresco  here  represents  the  Virgin 
between  S.  Urban  and  S.  John. 

Around  the  upper  part  of  the  interior  are  a  series  of  frescoes  attri- 
buted to  Beno  de  Rapiza,  to  whom  the  pictures  in  the  lower  church 
of  S.  Clemente  are  due — comprising  the  life  of  Christ  from  the 
Annunciation  to  the  descent  into  Hades,  and  the  life  of  S.  Cecilia 
and  her  husband  Valerian,  ending  in  the  burial  of  Cecilia  by  Pope 
Urban  in  the  Catacomb  of  Calixtus,  and  the  story  of  the  martyred 
Urban  I.  In  the  picture  of  the  Crucifixion,  the  thieves  bear  their 
names,  '  Calpuruius  and  Longinus  '  (?).  The  frescoes  were  altered 
in  the  seventeenth  century  to  suit  the  views  of  the  Roman  Church, 
keys  being  placed  in  the  hand  of  Peter,  &c.  Sets  of  drawings 
taken  before  and  after  the  alterations,  are  preserved  in  the  Barberini 
Library,  and  instructively  show  the  difference. 

A  winding  path  leads  from  S.  Urbano  to  the  valley.  Here,  beside 
the  Almo  rivulet,  is  a  ruined  Nymphaeum  (second  century)  con- 
taining a  mutilated  statue  of  a  river-god,  formerly  called  '  the 
Grotto  of  Egeria. '  The  fine  grove  of  old  ilex  trees  on  the  hillside — 
il  Bosco  Sacro — was  at  the  same  time  pointed  out  as  the  sacred 
grove  of  Egeria.i 

'  Eeeria  !  sweet  creation  of  some  heart 
Which  found  no  mortal  resting^-place  so  fair 
As  thine  ideal  breast ;  whate'er  thou  art 
Or  wert,— a  young  Aurora  of  the  air  ; 

»  It  is  on  the  site  of  a  very  ancient  grove  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Aunia  Regilla. 
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The  nympholepsy  of  some  fond  despair  ; 
Or,  it  mig^ht  be,  a  beauty  of  the  earth, 
Who  found  a  more  than  common  votary  there 
Too  much  adorino- ;  whatsoe'er  thy  birth, 
Thou  wert  a  beautiful  thou.^fht,  and  softly  bodied  forth. 

The  mosses  of  thy  fountain  still  are  sprinkled 
With  thine  Elysian  water-drops  ;  the  face 
Of  thy  cave-o'uariied  spring-  with  years  unwriukled, 
Eeflects  the  meek-eyed  genius  of  the  place, 
Whose  green,  wild  margin  now  no  more  erase 
Art's  works  ;  nor  must  the  delicate  waters  sleep, 
Prisoned  in  marble,  bul)bling  from  the  l)ase 
Of  tlie  cleft  statue,  with  a  gentle  leap 
The  rill  runs  o'er,  and  round  fern,  flowers,  and  ivy  creep, 

Fantastically  tangled  ;  the  green  hills 
Are  clothed  with  early  l)lossoms,  through  the  grass 
The  quick-eyed  lizard  rustles,  and  the  i>ills 
Of  summer-birds  sing-  welcome  as  ye  pass  ; 
Flowers  fresh  in  hue,  and  many  in  their  class, 
Implore  the  pausing-  step,  and  with  their  dyes 
Dance  in  the  soft  l)reeze  in  a  fairy  mass  ; 
The  sweetness  of  the  violet's  deep  blue  eyes, 
Kiss'd  by  the  breath  of  heaven,  seems  coloured  by  its  skies.' 

—Byron,  '  Childe  Harold.' 

It  is  now  known  that  this  Nymphaeum  and  the  valley  in  which 
it  stands  belonged  to  the  suburban  villa  called  Triopio,  of  Herodes 
Atticus,  whose  romantic  story  is  handed  down  to  us  through  two 
Greek  inscriptions  in  the  possession  of  the  Borghese  family,  and  is 
further  illustrated  by  the  writings  of  Philostratus  and  Pausanias. 

A  wealthy  Greek  named  Ipparchus  offended  his  Government  and  lost  all 
his  wealth  by  confiscation,  but  the  family  fortunes  were  redeemed  through 
the  discovery  by  his  son  Atticus  of  a  vast  treasure,  concealed  in  a  small  piece 
of  gi'ound  which  remained  to  them,  close  to  tlie  rock  of  the  Acropolis. 
Dreading-  the  avarice  of  his  fellow-citizens,  Atticus  sent  at  once  to  Nerva, 
the  then  emperor,  telling-  him  of  the  discovery,  and  requesting-  his  orders  as 
to  what  lie  was  to  do  with  the  treasure.  Nerva  replied  that  he  was  welcome 
to  keep  it  and  use  it  as  he  pleased.  Not  yet  satisfied  or  feeling  sufficiently 
sure  of  the  protection  of  the  emperor,  Atticus  again  applied  to  him,  saying 
that  the  treasure  was  far  too  vast  for  the  use  of  a  person  in  a  private  station 
of  life,  and  asking  how  he  was  to  use  it.  The  emperor  again  replied  that  the 
treasure  was  his  own  and  due  to  his  own  good  fortune,  and  that '  what  lie 
could  not  use  he  might  abuse.'  Atticus  then  entered  securely  into  the 
possession  of  his  wealth,  which  he  bequeathed  to  his  son  Herodes,  who  used 
his  fortune  magnificently  in  his  bountiful  charities,  in  the  encouragement  of 
literature  and  art  throughout  both  Greece  and  Italy,  and  (best  appreciated  of 
all  l)y  the  Greeks)  in  the  splendour  of  the  public  games  which  he  gave. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  Herodes  Atticus  removed  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  appointed  professor  of  rhetoric  to  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius 
Verus,  the  two  adopted  sons  of  the  emperor,  and  where  he  attained  tlie 
consulship  in  A.D.  143.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  fell  in  love  with  Annia 
Regilla,  a  beautiful  and  wealthy  heiress,  and  in  spite  of  the  violent  opposi- 
tion of  her  brother  Annius  Attilius  Braduas,  who,  belonging  to  the  Julian 
family,  and  claiming  an  imaginary  descent  from  Venus  and  Anchises,  looked 
upon  the  marriag-e  as  a  mesalliance,  he  succee<led  in  obtaining  lier  hand. 
Part  of  the  wealth  which  Annia  Regilla  brought  to  her  husband  was  the 
Valle  Caffarelle  and  its  nymphaeum. 

For  some  years  Herodes  Atticus  and  Annia  Regilla  enjoyed  the  perfection 
of  married  happiness  in  this  beautiful  valley  ;  but  shortly  before  the  ex- 
pected birth  of  her  fifth 'child,  she  died  very  suddenly,  leaving  her  husband 
almost  frantic  with  grief  and  refusing  every  consolation.     He  was  roused, 
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however,  from  his  first  anguish  by  his  brother-in-law,  AnnJus  Braduas,  who 
had  never  laid  aside  his  resentment  at  the  marriag-e,  and  who  now  accused 
him  of  havinsr  poisoned  his  wife.  Herodes  demanded  a  public  trial,  and  was 
acquitted.  Philostratns  records  that  the  intense  grief  he  showed,  and  the 
depth  of  the  mourning-  he  wore,  were  taken  as  signs  of  his  innocence.  Further 
to  clear  himself  from  imputation,  Herodes  offered  all  the  jewels  of  Annia 
Kegilla  upon  the  altar  of  the  Eleusinian  deities,  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  at  the 
same  time  calling  down  the  vengeance  of  the  outraged  gods  if  he  were  guilty 
of  sacrilege. 

The  beloved  Regilla  was  buried  in  a  tomb  surrounded  by  '  a  sepulchral  field ' 
within  the  precincts  of  the  villa  dedicated  to  Minerva  and  Nemesis,  and  (as 
recorded  in  one  of  the  Greek  inscriptions)  it  was  made  an  act  of  the  highest 
sacrilege  for  any  but  her  own  descendants  to  be  laid  within  those  sacred 
limits.  A  statue  was  also  erected  to  Regilla  in  the  Triopian  temple  of  Ceres 
and  Proserpine,  which  is  now  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  that  usually 
called  the  Temple  of  Bacchus.  Not  only  did  Herodes  hang  his  house  with 
black  in  his  affliction,  but  all  gaily  coloured  marbles  were  stripped  from  the 
walls,  and  replaced  with  the  dark  grey  marble  known  as  '  bardiglio  ; '  and 
his  depth  of  woe  made  him  so  cons])icuou8,  that  a  satirical  person  seeing  his 
cook  prepare  white  beans  for  dinner,  wondered  that  he  could  dare  to  do  so  in 
a  house  so  entirely  black. 

The  inscriptions  in  which  this  story  is  related  (one  of  them  con- 
taining thirty-nine  Greek  verses)  are  engraved  on  slabs  of  pentelic 
marble,  and  Philostratus  and  Pausanias  narrate  that  the  quarries 
of  this  marble  were  the  property  of  Herodes,  and  that  in  his 
magnificent  buildings  he  threatened  to  exhaust  them. 

The  field-path  from  the  Nymphaeum  leads  back  to  the  Church  of 
Domine  Quo  Vadis,  passing  on  the  right  the  beautifully  finished 
Tomb  of  Herodes  and  Regilla,  commonly  known  as  the  Temple  of 
Deus  Rediculus,  and  erroneously  described  as  having  been  built  to 
commemorate  the  retreat  of  Hannibal,  who  came  thus  far  in  his 
intended  attack  upon  Rome.  The  temple  erected  in  memory  of 
this  event  was  really  on  the  right  of  the  Via  Appia :  it  was  dedi- 
cated to  Rediculus,  the  god  of  Return,  A.D.  (?)  65.  The  folly  of 
ciceroni  often  cites  this  name  as  '  Ridiculous,'  as  if  from  ridere,  to 
laugh. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  Divus  Rediculus  (which  he,  however,  places  on 
the  right  6i  the  Via  Appia)  is  described  by  Pliny  in  connection  with  a  curious 
story  of  imperial  times.  There  was  a  cobbler  who  had  his  stall  in  the  Roman 
Forum,  and  who  possessed  a  tame  crow,  wbicli  was  a  great  favourite  wifli 
the  young  Romans,  to  whom  he  would  bid  good  day  as  he  sate  perched  upon 
the  Rostra.  At  length  he  became  quite  a  public  character,  and  the  indig- 
nation was  so  great  when  his  master's  rival  killed  him  with  his  hammer  in 
a  fit  of  rage  at  his  spoiling  some  new  leather,  that  they  slew  the  cobbler,  and 
decreed  a  public  funeral  to  the  bird.  The  latter  was  carried  to  the  grave  on 
a  bier  adorned  with  honorary  crowns,  preceded  by  pipers,  and  supported 
by  two  Nubians  in  honour  of  his  colour, — and  buried — 'ad  rogum  usque, 
qui  constructus  dextrA,  "Viae  Appiae  ad  secundum  lapidem  in  campo  Rediculi 
appellato  i\\\t.'— Pliny,  Nat.  Hist.  lib.  x.  c.  60. 

Returning  to  the  Via  Appia,  we  reach,  on  the  right,  the  Basilica 
of  S.  Sebastiano  (a.d.  367),  rebuilt  in  1611  by  Flaminio  Ponzio  for 
Cardinal  Scipio  Borghese,  on  the  site  of  a  church  which  had  been 
founded  by  Constantine,  where  once  existed  the  house  and  garden 
of  the  matron  Lucina,  in  which  she  had  buried  the  body  of  Sebas- 
tian, after  his  (second)  martyrdom  under  Diocletian.  The  basilica 
contains  nothing  ancient  but  the  six  granite  columns  in  the  portico. 
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The  altar  covers  the  relics  of  the  saint  (a  Gaul,  a  native  of  Nar- 
bonne,  a  Christian  soldier  under  Diocletian),  and  the  chapel  (L.)  of 
S.  Sebastian  has  a  statue  of  him  in  his  youth,  designed  by  Bernini 
and  executed  by  Antonio  Giorgetti.  (See,  however,  the  mosaic  of 
him,  with  a  white  beard,  in  S.  Pietro  in  Vinculi.) 

'  The  almost  colossal  form  lies  dead,  the  head  restin<v  on  his  helmet  and 
armour.  It  is  evidently  modelled  from  nature,  and  is  perhaps  the  finest 
thing-  ever  desii^ned  by  Bernini.  ...  It  is  probal)ly  from  the  association  of 
arrows  with  his  form  and  story  that  S.  Seljastian  has  been  rey:arded  from  the 
first  ayes  of  Christianity  as  the  protectiusr  saint  against  plague  and  pestilence  ; 
Apollo  w;us  the  deity  who  inflicted  ]>lai4ue,  and  therefore  was  invoked  with 
prayer  and  sacrifice  against  it ;  and  to  the  houoni*s  of  Apollo,  in  this  par- 
ticular character,  S.  Sebastian  has  succeeded.' — Jameson's  "■  Sacred  Art.' 

The  flat  vault  pointed  and  bearing  a  nude  S.  Sebastian  in  relief 
in  the  centre  is  not  without  a  certain,  if  questionable,  merit. 

The  original  of  the  footprint  in  the  Domine  Quo  Vadis  is  said  to 
be  preserved  here. 

On  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  the  descent  into  the  catacombs, 
with  the  inscription  : — 

'  In  hoc  sacrosaucto  loco  qui  dicitur  ad  Catacumbas,  ubi  sepulta  fuerunt 
sanctorum  martyrum  corpora  174,000,  ac  46  summorum  i>ontificum  iiariterque 
martyrum.  In  altare  in  quo  corpus  divi  Scbastiani  Christi  athletae  jacet  cele- 
brans  summus  Pontifex  S.  Gregorius  Magnus  vidit  angelum  Dei  candidiorem 
nive,  sibi  in  tremendo  sacrificio  ministrantem  ac  dicentem,  "Hie  est  locus 
sacratissimus  in  quo  est  divina  promissio  et  omnium  peccatorum  remissio, 
splendor  et  lux  perpetua,  sine  fine  laetitia,  quam  Cliristi  martyr  Sebastianns 
habere  promeruit."  Front  Severanus  Tom.  P\  pagina  450,  ac  etiam  anti- 
quissimae  lapideae  testantur  tabulae.' 

These  are  the  catacombs  originally  called  Coemiterium  ad  cata- 
cumbas, which  have  been  most  frequently  visited  by  strangers, 
because  they  could  always  be  seen  on  application  to  the  monks 
attached  to  the  church,  though  they  are  of  inferior  interest  to 
those  of  S.  Calixtus.  They  date,  however,  from  apostolic  times, 
and  have  probably — as  Pope  Damasus  tells  us — protected  the  bodies 
of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  in  the  time  of  persecution. 

'  Though  future  excavaticms  may  bring  to  light  much  that  is  interesting  in 
this  cemetery,  the  small  i)ortion  now  accessible  is,  as  a  specimen  of  the  cata- 
combs, utterly  without  value.  Its  only  interest  consists  in  its  religious 
associations:  here  S.  Bridget  was  wont  to  kneel,  rapt  in  contemplation  ;  here 
S.  Charles  Borromeo  spent  whole  nights  in  prayer ;  and  here  the  heart  of 
S.  Philip  Neri  was  so  infiamed  "  with  divine  love  as  to  cause  his  very  bodily 
frame  to  be  changed."  '—Northcote's  '■Roman  Catacombs' 

'  Philip,  on  thee  the  glowing  ray 

Of  heaven  came  down  up'on  thy  prayer. 
To  melt  thy  heart,  and  burn  away 
All  that  of  earthly  dross  was  there. 

And  so,  on  Philip  when  we  gaze. 

We  see  the  image  of  his  Lord  ; 
The  saint  dissolves  ainifl  the  blaze 

Which  circles  round  the  Living  Word. 

The  meek,  the  wise,  none  else  is  here, 

Disi)en8ing  light  to  men  below  ; 
His  awful  accents  fill  the  ear. 

Now  keen  as  fire,  now  soft  as  snow.' 

—J.  11.  Xewm^n,  1850. 
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Owing  to  the  desire  in  the  early  Christian  Church  of  saving  the 
graves  of  their  first  confessors  and  martyrs  from  desecration,  almost 
all  the  catacombs  were  gradually  blocked  up,  and  by  lapse  of  time 
their  very  entrances  were  forgotten.  In  the  fourteenth  century  very 
few  were  still  open.  In  the  fifteenth  century  none  remained  except 
this  of  S.  Sebastian,  which  continued  to  be  frequented  by  pilgrims, 
and  was  called  in  all  ancient  documents,  '  coemeterium  ad  cata- 
cumbas.' 

At  the  back  of  the  high-altar  is  an  interesting  half- subterranean 
building,  attributed  to  Pope  Liberius  (352-355),  and  afterwards 
adorned  by  Pope  Damasus,  who  briefly  tells  its  history  in  one  of 
his  inscriptions,  which  may  still  be  seen  here : — 

'  Hie  habitasse  prius  sanctos  coguoscere  debes, 
Nomiua  qiiisque  Petri  pariter  Paulique  requiris. 
Discipulos  Orieus  misit,  quod  spoute  fateiuur  ; 
Sanguinis  ob  meritum  Christumque  per  astra  sequuti, 
Aetherios  petiere  sinus  et  re^^na  piorum. 
Koma  suos  potius  meruit  defendere  cives. 
Haec  Damasus  vestras  referat  nova  sidera  laudes.' 

'  Here  }ou  should  know  that  saints  dwelt ;  their  names,  if  you  ask  them, 
were  Peter  and  Paul.  The  East  sent  disciples,  which  we  freely  acknowledge. 
For  the  merit  of  their  blood  they  followed  Christ  to  the  stars,  and  sought  the 
heavenly  home  and  the  kingdom  of  the  blest.  Rome,  however,  deserved  to 
defend  her  own  citizens.  Mny  Damasus  record  these  things  for  your  praise, 
O  new  stars  ! ' 

'The  two  Apostles,  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  were  originally  buried,  the  one  at 
the  Vatican,  the  other  on  the  Ostian  Way,  at  the  spot  where  their  respective 
basilicas  now  stand  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  Oriental  Christians  had  heard  of  their 
death,  they  sent  some  of  their  brethren  to  remove  their  bodies,  and  bring 
them  back  to  the  East,  where  they  considered  that  they  had  a  right  to  claim 
them  as  their  fellow-citizens  and  countrymen.  These  so  far  prospered  in 
their  mission  as  to  gain  a  momentary  possession  of  the  sacred  relics,  which 
they  carried  off  along  the  Appian  "Way,  as  far  as  the  spot  where  the  Church 
of  S.  Sebastian  was  afterwards  built.  Here  they  rested  for  a  while,  to  make 
all  things  ready  for  their  journey,  or,  according  to  another  account,  were 
detained  by  a  thunder-storm  of  extraordinary  violence,  which  delay,  however 
occasioned,  was  sufficient  to  enable  the  Christians  of  Rome  to  overtake  them 
and  recover  their  lost  treasure.  These  Roman  Christians  then  l)uried  the 
bodies,  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  in  a  deep  pit,  which  they  dug  on  the  very 
spot  where  they  were.  Soon,  indeed,  they  were  restored  to  their  original 
places  of  sepulture,  as  we  know  from  contemporary  authorities ;  and  there 
seems  reason  to  believe  the  old  ecclesiastical  tradition  to  be  correct  which 
states  them  to  have  only  remained  in  this  temporary  abode  for  a  year  and 
seven  months.  The  body  of  S.  Peter,  however,  was  destined  to  revisit  it  a 
second  time,  and  for  a  longer  period  ;  for  when,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  Heliogabalus  made  his  circuit  at  the  Vatican,  Calixtus,  who  was 
then  Pope,  removed  the  relics  of  the  Apostle  to  their  former  temporary 
resting-place,  the  pit  on  the  Appian  Way.  But  in  A.D.  257,  S.  Stephen,  the 
Pope,  having  been  discovered  in  this  very  cemetery  and  having  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom there,  the  body  of  S.  Peter  was  once  more  removed,  and  restored 
to  its  original  tomb  in  the  Vatican.' — Xorthcote's  'Roman  Catacombs.' 

In  the  passages  of  this  catacomb  are  misguiding  inscriptions, 
placed  here  in  1409  by  William,  Archbishop  of  Bourges,  caDing  upon 
the  faithful  to  venerate  he7-e  the  tombs  of  S.  Cecilia  and  of  many  of 
the  martyred  popes  who  are  buried  elsewhere.  The  martyr  S. 
Cyrinus  is  known  to  have  been  buried  here  from  very  early  itine- 
raries, but  his  grave  has  not  been  discovered.    A  fragment  of  a 
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marble  bust  of  the  Saviour,  of  the  fourth  century,  was  found 
here  in  1891,  with  hair  parted  in  the  middle  and  falling  over  the 
shoulders. 

'When  I  was  a  boy,  boiii>>-  educated  at  Rouie,  I  used  every  Sunday,  in 
company  with  other  boys  of  uiy  own  aye  and  tastes,  to  visit  the  tombs  of  the 
apostles  and  martyrs,  and  to  «>o  into  the  crypts  excavated  there  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  Tlie  walls  on  either  side  as  you  enter  are  full  of  the  bodies  of 
the  dead,  and  the  whole  place  is  so  dark  that  one  seems  almost  to  see  the 
fulfilment  of  those  words  of  the  prophet,  "Let  them  <>o  down  alive  into 
Hades."  Here  and  tliere  a  little  li^ljt,  admitted  from  above,  suffices  to  fjivc 
a  luomentary  relief  to  the  horror  of  the  darkness  ;  but  as  you  go  forwards, 
and  find  yourself  again  immersed  in  the  utter  blackness  of  night,  the  words 
of  the  poet  come  spontaneously  to  your  mind,  "  The  very  silence  fills  the  soul 
with  dread."  ' — S.  Jerome  (A.D.  354),  In  Ezek.,  ch.  Ix. 

'  A  gaunt  Franciscan  friar,  with  a  wild  bright  eye,  was  our  only  guide 
down  into  this  profound  and  dreadful  place.  The  narrow  ways  and  openings 
hither  and  thither,  coupled  with  tlie  dead  and  heavy  air,  soon  blotted  out,  in 
all  of  us,  any  recollection  of  the  track  by  which  we  had  come  ;  and  I  could 
not  help  thinking-,  "  Good  Heaven,  if  in  a  sudden  fit  of  madness  he  should 
dash  the  torches  out,  or  if  he  should  be  seized  with  a  fit,  what  would  become 
of  us  !  "  On  we  wandered,  among  martyrs'  graves  ;  p:issing  great  subterranean 
vaulted  roads,  diverging'  in  all  directions,  and  choked  up  with  heaps  of 
stones,  that  thieves  and  murderers  may  not  take  refuge  there,  and  form  a 
population  under  Rome,  even  worse  than  that  which  lives  between  it  and  the 
sun.  Graves,  gi*aves,  graves ;  graves  of  men,  of  women,  of  little  children, 
who  ran  crying-  to  the  persecutors,  "  We  are  Christians  !  we  are  Christians  !  " 
that  they  might  be  murdered  with  their  parents ;  graves  with  the  palm  of 
martyrdom  roughly  cut  into  their  stone  boundaries,  and  little  niches  made  to 
hold  a  vessel  of  the  martyr's  blood  ;  graves  of  some  who  lived  down  here  for 
years  together,  ministering  to  the  rest,  and  preaching  truth  and  hope  and 
comfort  from  the  rude  altars,  that  bear  witness  to  their  fortitude  at  this 
hour  ;  more  roomy  graves,  but  far  more  terrible,  where  hundreds,  being 
surprised,  were  hemmed  in  and  walled  up— buried  before  death,  and  killed 
by  slow  starvation. 

'"The  triumphs  of  the  Faith  are  not  above  ground  in  our  splendid 
churches,"  said  the  friar,  looking  round  upon  us,  as  we  stopped  to  rest  in  one 
of  the  low  passages,  with  bones  and  du;st  surrounding  us  on  every  side.  "  They 
ai*e  here  !  among  the  martyrs'  uraves  !  "  He  was  a  gentle,  earnest  man,  and 
said  it  from  his  heart ;  but  when  I  thought  how  Christian  men  have  dealt 
with  one  another  ;  how,  perverting  our  most  merciful  religion,  they  have 
hunted  down  and  tortured,  burnt  and  beheaded,  strangled,  slaughtered,  and 
oppressed  each  other  :  I  pictured  to  myself  an  agony  surpassing-  any  that  this 
dust  had  suffered  with  the  breath  of  life  yet  lingering  in  it,  and  how  these 
great  and  constant  hearts  would  have  been  shaken — how  they  would  have 
qu-iiled  and  drooped— if  a  foreknowledge  of  the  deeds  that  professing 
Christians  would  commit,  in  the  great  name  for  which  they  died,  could  have 
rent  them  with  its  own  unutterable  anguish,  on  the  cruel  wheel,  and  bitter 
cross,  and  iu  the  fearful  Qre.'— Dickens. 

'No  doubt  they  also  had  their  perplexities,  and  wondered  why  the  wicked 
triumph,  and  sig-hed  to  God,  "  How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long  ?  "  '— '  Schonberg- 
Cotta  Family.' 

In  the  Vigna  Randanini  (L.),  almost  opposite  S.  Sebastiano,  is  the 
curious  Jewish  Catacomb  (found  1860),  which  can  only  be  visited  by 
especial  permission  from  the  proprietor,  at  whose  expense  it  has 
been  excavated.  A  characteristic  of  this  catacomb  is  the  breadth 
of  its  passages.  At  one  point  is  a  well.  One  chapel  is  adorned  with 
well-executed  paintings  of  peacocks  and  other  birds.  The  in- 
scriptions found  show  that  this  cemetery  was  exclusively  Jewish. 
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They  refer  to  officers  of  the  synagogue,  rulers  {dpxovres)  and  scribes 
{ypafjL/j.aT€?s),  &c.  The  inscriptions  are  in  great  part  in  Greek  letters, 
expressing  Latin  words ;  the  monumental  slabs  are  frequently 
adorned  with  the  seven-branched  candlestick  and  palms.  An  in- 
teresting Museum  in  the  vineyard  is  filled  with  relics  found  in  the 
Catacombs,  the  most  important  being  a  grand  marble  sarcophagus, 
which  was  broken  in  200  pieces  when  discovered.^ 

In  the  valley  on  the  left  are  the  splendid  remains  of  the  Circus 
and  Stadium  of  Maxentius,  overlooked  by  those  of  a  Villa  of  that 
emperor.  The  circus  was  1482  feet  long,  244  feet  broad,  and  was 
capable  of  containing  150,000  spectators,  yet  it  is  only  a  miniature 
of  the  Circus  Maximus,  though  very  interesting  as  retaining  in  toler- 
able preservation  the  different  features  which  composed  a  circus. 
In  the  centre  of  its  Spina  stood  the  obelisk  now  in  the  Piazza 
Navona,  which  was  made  for  Domitian  and  probably  once  placed  in 
his  Iseum  near  the  Pantheon.  Bernini  erected  it  in  the  Piazza  for 
Innocent  X.  The  circular  ruin  near  its  site  was  a  Temple,  dedicated 
by  Maxentius  to  his  son  Romulus,  like  the  Hereon  Romuli  in  the 
Forum. 

These  ruins  (which  ought  to  be  a  national  monument)  are  very 
picturesque,  backed  by  the  peaks  of  the  Sabine  range. 

The  opposite  ridge  and  point  of  the  Appia  is  crowned  by  the 
Tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  daughter  of  Quintus  Metellus  Creticus, 
and  wife  of  Crassus  (68  B.C.).  It  is  a  round  tower,  ninety  feet  in 
diameter,  faced  with  travertine.  The  bulls'  heads  (bucranii)  on  the 
frieze  gave  it  the  popular  name  of  Capo  di  Bove.  The  marble 
coating  of  the  basement  was  carried  off  by  Urban  VIII.  to  make  the 
fountain  of  Trevi,  and  the  tomb  itself  was  condemned  to  be  used  as 
building  material  in  the  reign  of  Sixtus  V.,  and  was  only  saved  by 
the  remonstrances  of  the  Roman  people.  The  battlements  (' Coda 
di  Rondine')  were  added  when  the  tomb  was  turned  into  a  fortress 
by  the  Caetani  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

*  About  two  miles  or  more  from  the  city  gates,  and  right  upon  the  roadside, 
is  an  immense  round  pile,  sepulchral  in  its  original  purpose.  It  is  built  of 
great  blocks  of  hewn  stone,  on  a  vast,  square  foundation  of  roug-h,  agglo- 
merated material,  such  as  composes  the  mass  of  all  the  other  ruinous  tombs. 
But,  whatever  might  be  the  cause,  it  is  in  a  far  better  state  of  preservation 
than  they.  On  its  broad  summit  rise  the  battlements  of  a  mediaeval  fortress, 
out  of  the  midst  of  which  (so  long  since  had  time  begun  to  crumble  the 
supplemental  structure,  and  cover  it  with  soil,  by  means  of  wayside  dust) 
grow  trees,  bushes,  and  thick  festoons  of  ivy.  Tliis  tomb  of  a  woman  has 
become  the  dungeon-keep  of  a  castle  ;  and  all  the  care  that  Cecilia  Metella's 
husband  could  bestow,  to  secure  endless  peace  for  her  beloved  relics,  only 
sufficed  to  make  that  handful  of  precious  ashes  the  nucleus  of  battles  long 
ages  after  her  death.'— Hatcthorne. 

'  There  is  a  stern  round  tower  of  other  days. 
Firm  as  a  fortress,  with  its  fence  of  stone, 
Such  as  an  army's  baffled  strength  delays, 
Standing  with  half  its  battlements  alone, 

1  The  Jews  seem  to  have  used  biblical  names  slightly  Latinised  (Esther), 
Semoel,  Sarah,  Lea,  Loo,  as  well  as  purely  Latin  ones. 
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And  with  two  thousand  years  of  ivy  grown, 
The  iiurland  of  eteruity,  where  wave 
The  {jreen  leaves  over  all  by  time  o'erthrown  ; — 
What  was  this  tower  of  stren^jth  ?  within  its  cave 
What  treasure  lay  so  lock'd,  so  hid  ? — A  woman's  o-rave. 

But  who  was  she,  the  lady  of  the  dead, 
Tomb'd  in  a  palace  ?    Was  she  chaste  and  fair  ? 
Worthy  a  king^'s — or  more — a  Roman's  bed  ? 
Wliat  race  of  chiefs  and  heroes  did  she  bear  ? 
What  daughter  of  her  beauties  was  the  heir  ? 
How  lived— how  loved— how  died  she  ?    Was  she  not 
So  honoured — and  conspicuously  there, 
Where  meaner  relics  must  not  dare  to  rot, 
Placed  to  commemorate  a  more  than  mortal  lot? 

Perchance  she  died  in  youth  :  it  may  be,  bowM 
With  woes  far  heavier  than  the  ponderous  tomb 
That  weigh'd  upon  her  gentle  dust,  a  cloud 
Miiifht  gather  o'er  her  beauty,  and  a  gloom 
In  her  dark  eye,  prophetic  of  the  doom 
Heaven  gives  its  favourites — early  death  ;  yet  shed 
A  sunset  charm  around  her,  and  illume 
With  hectic  light,  the  Hesperus  of  the  dead, 
Of  her  consuming  cheek  the  autumnal  leaf-like  retl. 

Perchance  she  died  in  age — surviving  all, 
Charms,  kindred,  children— with  the  silver  grey 
On  her  long  tresses,  which  might  yet  recall, 
It  may  l)e,  still  a  something  of  the  day 
When  they  were  braided,  and  her  proud  array 
And  lovely  form  were  envied,  praised,  and  eyed 
By  Rome — but  whither  would  Conjecture  stray  ? 
Thus  much  alone  we  know— Metella  died, 
The  wealthiest  Roman's  wife  :  behold  his  love  or  pride ! ' 

—Childe  Harold. 

Opposite  the  tomb  are  the  ruins  of  the  Gothic  chapel  of  the 
Caetani  Castle.  Even  thirteenth  century  Gothic  looks  flimsy  beside 
the  Roman  work. 

The  Tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella  is  situated  on  the  edge  of  a  great 
pre-historic  lava  stream  which,  issuing  from  the  Alban  Hills, 
flowed  as  far  as  this  toward  the  site  long  afterwards  occupied  by 
Home.  From  its  quarries  Rome  has  been  paved.  It  is  at  this  tomb 
that  the  charms  of  the  Via  Appia  really  begin.  A  short  distance 
farther,  we  emerge  from  the  walls  which  have  hitherto  shut  in  the 
road  on  either  side,  and  enjoy  uninterrupted  views  over  the  green 
undulating  Latin  plain,  strewn  with  its  ruined  tombs,  castles,  and 
villages,  and  long  lines  of  aqueducts,  to  the  Sabine  and  Alban 
mountains. 

'  Api)ia  longarum  teritur  regina  viarum.' 

—Statiu.s,  Sylv.  11.  2,  12. 

Under  the  empire  the  Appian  Way  was  the  fashionable  drive  of 
the  Roman  nobility,^  but  now  few,  except  foreigners,  enjoy  its 
beauties. 


1  Horace,  Epod.  iv.  14  ;  Epist.  i.  6,  26. 
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'The  Via  Appia  is  a  magnificent  promenade,  among-  ruinous  tombs,  the 
massive  remains  of  which  extend  for  many  miles  over  the  Roman  Campagna. 
The  powerful  families  of  ancient  Eome  loved  to  build  monuments  to  their 
dead  by  the  side  of  the  public  road,  probably  to  exhibit  at  once  their 
affection  for  their  relations  and  their  own  power  and  affluence.  Most  of  these 
monuments  are  now  nothing  but  heaps  of  ruins,  upon  which  are  placed  the 
statues  and  sculptures  which  have  been  found  in  the  earth  or  amongst  the 
rubbish.  Those  inscriptions  which  have  been  found  on  the  Via  Appia  bear 
witness  to  the  grief  of  the  living  for  the  dead,  but  never  to  the  hope  of 
reunion.  On  a  great  number  of  sarcophagi  or  the  friezes  of  tombs  may  be 
seen  the  dead  sitting-  or  lying  as  if  they  were  alive  :  some  seem  to  be  praying. 
Many  heads  have  great  individuality  of  character.  Sometimes  a  white 
marble  figure,  beautifully  draped,  projects  from  these  heaps  of  ruins,  but 
without  head  or  bauds  ;  sometimes  a  hand  is  stretched  out,  or  a  portion  of  a 
figure  rises  from  the  tomb.  It  is  a  street  through  monuments  of  the  dead, 
across  an  immense  churchyard  ;  for  the  desolate  Roman  Campagna  may  be 
regarded  as  such.  To  the  left  it  is  scattered  with  the  ruins  of  colossal 
aqueducts,  which,  during-  tlie  time  of  the  emperoi*s,  conveyed  lakes  and 
rivers  to  Rome,  and  which  still,  ruinous  and  destroyed,  delight  the  eye  by 
the  beautiful  proportions  of  their  arcades.  To  the  right  is  an  immense 
prairie,  without  any  other  limit  than  that  of  the  ocean,  which,  however,  is 
not  seen  from  it.  The  country  is  desolate,  and  only  here  and  there  are  there 
any  huts  or  trees  to  be  seen.' — Frederika  Bremer. 

'  For  the  space  of  a  mile  or  two  beyond  the  gate  of  S.  Sebastiano,  this 
ancient  and  famous  road  is  as  desolate  and  disagreeable  as  most  of  the 
other  Roman  avenues.  It  extends  over  small,  uncomfortable  paving-stones, 
between  brick  and  plastered  walls,  which  are  very  solidly  constructed,  and 
so  high  as  almost  to  exclude  a  view  of  the  surrounding-  countiy.  The  houses 
are  oif  the  most  uninviting  aspect,  neither  picturesque,  nor  homelike  and 
social ;  they  have  seldom  or  never  a  door  openinu-  on  the  wayside,  but  are 
accessible  only  from  the  rear,  and  frown  inhospitably  upon  the  traveller 
throug-h  iron-grated  windows.  Here  and  there  appears  a  dreary  inn  or  a 
wineshop,  designated  by  the  withered  bush  beside  the  entrance,  within  which 
you  discover  a  stone-built  and  sepulchral  interior,  where  guests  refresh 
themselves  with  sour  bread  and  g-oat's-milk  cheese,  washed  down  with  wine 
of  dolorous  acerbity. 

'  At  frequent  intervals  along  the  roadside,  up  rises  the  ruin  of  an  ancient 
tomb.  As  they  stand  now,  these  structures  are  immensely  hi"  h  and  broken 
mounds  of  conglomerated  brick,  stone,  pebbles,  and  earth,  all  molten  by 
time  into  a  mass  as  solid  and  indestructible  as  if  each  tomb  were  composed  of 
a  single  boulder  of  aranite.  When  first  erected,  they  were  cased  externally, 
no  doubt,  with  slabs  of  polished  m-irble,  artfully  -vvrought  bas-reliefs,  and 
all  such  suitable  adornments,  nnd  were  rendered  majestically  beautiful  by 
grand  architectural  designs.  This  antique  splendour  has  long  since  been 
stolen  from  the  dead  to  decorate  the  i)alaces  and  churches  of  the  living. 
Nothing  remains  to  the  dishonoured  sepulchres  except  their  massiveness. 

'  Even  the  pyramids  form  hardly  a  stranger  spectacle,  or  a  more  alien  from 
human  sympathies,  than  the  tombs  of  the  Appian  Way,  with  their  gigantic 
height,  breadth,  and  solidity,  defying  time  and  the  elements,  and  far  too 
mighty  to  be  demolished  by  an  ordinary  earthquake.  Here  you  may  see  a 
modern  dwelling,  and  a  garden  with  its  vines  and  olive-trees,  perched  on  the 
lofty  dilapidation  of  a  tomb,  which  forms  a  precipice  of  fifty  feet  in  depth  on 
each  of  the  four  sides.  There  is  a  house  on  that  funeral  mound,  where 
generations  of  children  have  been  born,  and  successive  lives  have  been  spent, 
undisturbed  by  the  ghost  of  the  stern  Roman  whose  ashes  were  so  pre- 
posterously burdened^  Other  sepulchres  wear  a  crown  of  grass,  shrubbery, 
and  forest-trees,  which  throw  out  a  broad  sweep  of  branches,  having  had 
time,  twice  over,  to  be  a  thousand  years  of  age.  On  one  of  them  stands  a 
tower,  which,  though  immemorially  more  modem  than  the  tomb,  was  itself 
built  by  Immemorial  hands,  and  is  now  rifted  quite  from  top  to  bottom  by  a 
vast  fissure  of  decay  ;  the  tomb  hillock,  its  foundation,  being  still  as  firm  as 
ever,  and  likely  to  endure  until  the  last  trump  shall  rend  it  wide  asunder, 
and  summon  forth  its  unknown  dead.' — Hawthorne. 
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'  Yesterdriy  I  visited  the  (Circua  of  Maxentiiis)  Hippodrome  of  Caracalhi,  tbe 
ruined  tombs  alon^  the  Via  Appia,  and  the  Tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  which  is 
the  first  to  trive  one  a  true  idea  of  what  solid  masonry  really  is.'— Goethe 
(Nov.  11,  17S6). 

'  The  brothers  Lugnrl  are  c:irryiu2-  on  excavations  at  their  farm  of  the  Tor 
Carbone,  at  the  fourth  milestone  on  the  Appian  Way.  with  a  view  of  laying- 
open  permanently  a  district  of  the  ancient  Campa^na.  The  work  already 
accomplished  is  euouyh  to  convey  to  the  visitor  the  true  idea  of  the  i)er- 
fection  to  which  the  suburban  districts  were  brought  under  the  emi)ire.  The 
ground  is  crossed  at  right  angles  by  roads,  as  frequent  as  they  would  be  iu  the 
city  itself;  and  these  roads  are  so  neatly  levelled  and  paved,  and  their  side- 
walks so  cleverly  arranged,  that  one  would  scarcely  believe  them  to  be 
country  roads.  Some  cross-lanes  were  on  private  property,  and  were  closed 
accordingly  with  gates  at  each  end.  You  still  see  the  very 'walls,  or  matenae, 
as  they  were  styled  in  ancient  times,  enclosing  the  fields  ;  and  in  these  fields 
remains  of  rustic  dwellings,  of  a  uiodest  appearance,  but  wonderfully  well 
adapted  to  their  purpose.  They  show  what  care  Roman  landlords  took  of 
the  hygiene  and  welfare  of  their  peasants.  The  grouud-floor  rwims  are  i)ro- 
vided  with  double  pavements,  for  the  circulation  of  the  hot  air,  or  vapour,  in 
the  interstices — a  precaution  most  commendable  in  low,  damp  lands.  Great 
care  was  bestowed  on  the  drainage  of  the  house,  which  was  always  carried 
to  a  great  distance,  and  forced  through  its  channel  by  a  permanent  jet  of 
water  ;  which,  when  not  actually  needed  for  drinkinii ,  bathing,  or  irrigating- 
purposes,  was  stored  in  huge  reservoirs  and  cisterns,  ready  for  any  extra- 
ordinary emergency.  At  the  crossing-  of  the  roads,  or  quadrivia,  there  were 
fountains  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  and  their  horses  ;  in  fact,  the 
gentleness  and  kindness  of  those  happy  generations  went  so  far  as  to  provide 
the  weary  pilgrim  with  seats,  shaded  by  trees,  where  he  could  rest  during-  the 
hottest  hours  of  the  day.'— Lariciani,  '■Ancient  Bome.^ 

Near  the  fourth  milestone  is  the  tomb  of  Marcus  Servilius  Quartus 
(-with  an  inscription)  restored  by  Canova  in  1808.  A  bas-relief  of 
the  death  of  Atys,  killed  by  Adrastus,  a  short  distance  beyond  this, 
has  been  suggested  as  part  of  the  tomb  of  Seneca,  who  put  himself 
to  death  '  near  the  fourth  mile  stone '  by  order  of  Nero.  The  Poet's 
Villa  then  -was  near  this. 

'The  conspiracy  of  I'iso,  A.D.  65,  gave  Nero  the  long  sought  for  pretext  to 
get  rid  of  an  ill-tolerated  adviser  ;  and  although  there  was  little  or  no 
evidence  of  his  being  a  party  to  the  plot,  his  death  was  decided  upon. 
Seneca,  suffering  from  asthma,  had  stopped  for  rest,  on  his  return  from 
Campania,  at  his  villa  on  the  Appian  Way,  when  Granius  Silvanus,  tribune 
of  one  of  the  praetorian  cohorts,  surrounded  the  estate  with  his  men,  and 
showed  the  doomed  man  the  death-warrant.  Without  betraying  any  emotion, 
"  Seneca  cheered  his  weeping  friends  by  reminding  them  of  the  lessons  of 
philosophy.  Embracing  his  wife,  Pompeia  Paolina,  he  prayed  her  to  mode- 
rate her  grief,  and  to  console  herself  for  the  loss  of  her  husband  by  the 
reflection  that  he  had  lived  an  honourable  life.  But  as  Paulina  protested 
that  she  would  die  with  him,  Seneca  consented,  and  the  veins  in  the  arms  of 
both  were  opened.  Seneca's  body  was  attenuated  by  age  and  meagre  diet, 
perhaps  also  from  his  attacks  of  asthma  ;  the  blood  would  not  flow  easily, 
and  he  opened  the  veins  in  his  legs.  His  torture  was  excessive  ;  and  to  save 
himself  and  his  wife  the  pain  of  seeing-  one  another  suffer,  he  bade  her  retire 
to  her  chamber.  His  torments  being  still  prolonged,  he  took  hemlock  from 
his  friend  and  physician,  Statius  Annacus,  but  it  had  no  effect.  At  hist  he 
entered  a  warm  bath,  and  as  he  sprinkled  some  of  the  water  on  the  slaves 
nearest  to  him,  he  said  that  he  made  a  libation  to  Jupiter  the  Liberator.  He 
was  then  taken  into  a  vapour  bath,  where  he  was  speedily  suffocated."  '— 
Smith's  '  Classical  Dictionary.' 

An  inscribed  tomb  beyond  this  is  that  of  Sextus  Pompeius  Justus. 

Near  this,  in  the  campagna  on  the  left,  are  some  small  remains, 
supposed  to  be  those  of  a  temple  of  Juno. 
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Beyond  this  a  number  of  tombs  can  be  identified,  but  none  are 
of  importance.  Such  are  the  tombs  of  Plinius  Eutychius,  erected 
by  Plinius  Zosimus,  a  freedman  of  Pliny  the  younger  ;  of  Caius 
Licinius  ;  the  doric  tomb  of  the  tax-gatherer,  Claudius  Philippianus, 
inscribed  '  Tito  .  Claudio  .  Secundo  .  Philippiano  .  Coactori  .  Flavio  . 
Irene  .  Vxor  .  Indulgentissimo ; '  of  Eabiuius,  with  three  busts  in 
relief  ;  of  Hermodorus  ;  of  Elsia  Prima,  priestess  of  Isis  ;  of  Marcus 
C.  Cerdonus,  with  the  bas-relief  of  an  elephant  bearing  a  burning 
altar.  The  marble  casing  has  been  plundered  from  all  the  tombs, 
and  little  remains  but  brickwork.  '  Almost  all  the  houses  in  the 
city,'  wrote  Raffaelle  to  Leo  X.,  '  have  been  built  with  lime  made 
out  of  the  precious  marbles  that  were  the  glory  of  Eome.' 

'  "  Brickwork  I  found  thee,  and  marble  I  left  thee,"  their  emperor  vaunted  ; 
"  Marble  I  thought  thee,  and  brictwork  I  find  thee ! "  the  tourist  may 
answer.' 

— Clough. 

Most  of  the  tombs,  both  here  and  on  the  other  roads  round  Rome, 
had  an  inscription  —  titulus  sepulcralis  —  stating  the  amount  of 
frontage  and  depth  behind  belonging  to  the  family  who  owned  the 
monument.     (This  applied  to  the  Sepulcretum  on  the  Esquiliue.) 

Beyond  the  fifth  milestone,  two  circular  mounds  with  basements 
of  peperino  were  considered  by  Canina  (1844)  to  be  the  tombs  of  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii. 

On  the  opposite  side  farther  on  is  the  exceedingly  picturesque 
mediaeval  fortress  known  as  Torre  Mezza  Strada,  into  which  are 
incorporated  the  remains  of  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  Nuova,  or  della 
Gloria.  Here  was  concluded  the  truce  between  King  Ladislaus  and 
Innocent  YII.,  June  28,  1406.  Behind  this  extends  a  vast  assem- 
blage of  ruins  which  form  a  splendid  foreground  to  the  distant 
mountain  view,  and  whose  size  has  led  to  their  receiving  the  popular 
epithet  of  Roma  Vecchia,  a  term  applied  to  four  or  five  localities. 
Here  was  the  favourite  villa  of  the  Emperor  Commodus,  where  he 
was  residing  when  the  people,  excited  by  a  sudden  impulse  during 
the  games  of  the  Circus,  rose  and  poured  out  of  Rome  against  him — 
as  the  inhabitants  of  Paris  to  Versailles — and  refused  to  depart,  till, 
terrified  into  action  by  the  entreaties  of  his  mistress,  Marcia,  he 
tossed  the  head  of  the  unpopular  Oleander  to  them  out  of  the 
window,  and  had  the  brains  of  that  minister's  child  dashed  out 
against  the  stones.  The  residence  of  the  emperors  at  some  par- 
ticular villa  always  drew  a  number  of  patrician  families  to  build 
in  the  neighbourhood  and  rents  rose.  '  Ubi  Caesar,  ibi  Roma,' 
was  a  maxim  of  Roman  jurisprudence.  This  villa  is  proved,  by  the 
discovery  of  a  number  of  pipes  bearing  their  names,  to  have  been 
originally  the  winter  viUa  ^  of  the  brothers  Condianus  and  Maximus, 
of  the  great  family  of  the  Quintilii,  which  was  confiscated  by 
Commodus,  and  which  occupied  nearly  half  a  square  mile. 

1  Their  uiagniflceut  summer  villa  was  seven  miles  off,  on  the  slopes  of 
Tnsculum,  almost  ou  the  site  of  the  Villa  Mondragoue. 
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The  Torlonia  farm  of  Roma  Vecchia  is,  in  its  limits,  identical 
with  the  property  which  Commodus  held  here. 

It  was  near  S.  Maria  Nuova  that  a  sensation  was  created  in  April 
1845  by  the  discovery  of  the  perfect  body  of  a  beautiful  young 
woman,  with  an  inscription  stating  that  it  was  that  of  Julia  Prisca, 
who  '  did  no  wrong  except  to  die.' 

On  the  left  of  the  Via  Appia  appears  a  huge  monument  on  a 
narrow  base,  called  the  Tomb  of  the  Metelli.  Beyond  this,  after 
the  fifth  milestone,  are  the  tombs  of  Sergius  Demetrius,  a  wine 
merchant ;  of  Lucius  Arrius  ;  of  Septimi  Gallia  ;  and  of  one  of  the 
Caecilii,  in  whose  sepulchre,  according  to  Eutropius,  was  buried 
Pomponius  Atticus,  the  friend  of  Cicero,  whose  daughter  Pomponia 
was  the  first  wife  of  Agrippa,  and  whose  grand -daughter  Vipsania 
was  the  first  wife  of  Tiberius. 

'  Par  places,  Tancien  pav6  reparait,  de  grandes  pierres  plates,  des  morceaux 
de  lave,  d^j^tes  par  le  temps,  rudes  aux  voitures  le  mieux  suspendues.  A 
droit  et  k  yauche  filent  dcnx  bandes  d'herbe,  ou  s'aliyneiit  les  ruiues  des 
tombeaux,  d'une  herbe  abandoniite  de  cimetifere,  br<\16e  par  les  soleils  d'6te, 
semee  de  yros  chardons  vlolatres  et  de  hauts  fenouils  jauues.  Uu  petit  miir  h 
hauteur  d'appui,  bati  eu  pierres  seches,  clot  de  chaqiie  c6t6  ces  niaryes 
roussatres,  pleines  d'un  cr^pitemeut  de  sauterelles  ;  et,  au  delk,  i  perte  de 
vue,  la  Campasrue  romaiue  s'eteud,  immense  et  nue.  A  peine,  pr^s  des  bords, 
de  loin  en  loin,  aper^oit-on  un  pin  parasol,  un  eucalyptus,  des  oliviei's,  des 
fi<>uiers,  blancs  de  poussiere.  Sur  la  gauche,  les  restes  de  I'Acqua  Claudia 
detachent  dans  les  pr^s  leurs  arcades  couleur  de  rouille,  des  cultures  maii»Tes 
s'etendeut  au  loin,  les  vignes  avec  de  petites  formes,  jusqu'aux  uionts  de  la 
Sabine  et  jxisqu'aux  mouts  Albains,  d'un  bleu  violatre,  on  les  taches  claires 
de  Frascati,  de  Rocca  di  Papa,  d'Albano,  yrandissent  et  blancbisseut,  a 
mesure  qu'ou  approclie  ;  tandis  que,  sur  la  droite,  du  cotd  de  la  mer,  la  plaine 
s'elarg-it  et  se  prolonge,  par  vastes  ondnlatious,  sans  uue  maison,  sans  un  arbre, 
d'une  grandeur  simple  extraordinaire,  une  ligne  unique,  toute  plate,  un 
horizon  d'un  ocean  qu'une  ligne  droite,  d'un  bout  a  I'autre,  separe  du  ciel. 
Au  gros  d'ete,  tout  brule,  la  prairie  illimitte  flambe,  d'un  ton  fanve  de 
brasier.  Des  Septembre,  cet  oc^n  commence  a  verdir,  se  perde  dans  du  rose 
et  dans  du  mauve,  jusqu'aii  bleu  ^clatant,  eclabousse  d'or,  des  beaux  couchers 
de  soleil.'— Zoto. 

Close  beyond  the  sixth  milestone  is  the  mass  of  masonry,  many 
times  re-constructed,  called  '  Casale  Rotondo,'  or  *  Cotta's  Tomb,' 
from  that  name  being  found  there  inscribed  on  a  stone.  But  it  is 
generally  attributed  to  Messala  Corvinus,  the  poet,  and  friend  of 
Horace,  believed  to  have  been  raised  to  him  by  his  son  Valerius 
Maximus  Cotta,  mentioned  in  Ovid. 

'  Te  tamen  in  turba  non  ausim,  Cotta,  silere, 
Pieridum  lumen,  praesidiumque  fori.' 

— Epist.  ex  Ponto,  iv.  16,  41. 

The  basement  of  this  tomb  was  even  larger  than  that  of  Cecilia 
Metella.  It  was  used  as  a  fortress  by  the  Orsini  in  the  fifteenth 
century. 

Beyond  this  are  tombs  identified  as  those  of  P.  Quintius,  tribune 
of  the  sixteenth  legion  ;  Marcus  Julius,  steward  of  Claudius ; 
Publius  Decumius  Philomusus  (with  appropriate  bas-reliefs  of  two 
mice  nibbling  a  cake)  ;  and  of  Cedritius  Flaccianus. 

Passing  on  the  left  the  Tor  di  Selce,  erected  upon  a  huge  un- 
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known  tomb,  are  the  tombs  of  Titia  Eucharis,  and  of  Atilius 
Evodus,  jeweller  {margaritarius)  on  the  Via  Sacra,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, '  Hospes  resiste — aspice  ubi  continentur  ossa  hominis  boni 
misericordis  amantis  pauperis.'  Near  the  eighth  milestone  are 
ruins  attributed  to  the  shrines  of  Hercules  (erected  by  Domitian), 
which  is  mentioned  in  Martial's  Epigrams,  beyond  which  were  the 
villas  of  Bassus  and  of  Persius  the  Satirist.  The  last  tomb  identi- 
fied is  that  of  Quintus  Verranius.  Near  the  ninth  milestone  is  a 
tomb  supposed  to  be  that  of  Gallienus  (Imp.  268),  who  lived  in  a 
villa  close  by,  amid  the  ruins  of  which  the  '  Discobolus  '  was  dis- 
covered. Many  of  the  tombs  are  overgrown  with  tufts  of  the 
rocceUa,  which  yields  a  famous  purple  dye,  and  which  gave  a  name 
to  the  princely  family  of  the  Ruccellai. 

From  the  stream  called  Ponticello,  near  the  tenth  milestone,  the 
road  gradually  ascends  to  Albano,  passing  several  important  but 
unnamed  tombs.  At  the  Osteria  delle  Frattocchie  it  joins  the  Via 
Appia  Nova.  Close  to  the  gate  of  Albano,  it  passes  on  the  left  the 
tall  tomb  attributed  to  Pompey  the  Great,  in  accordance  with  the 
statement  of  Plutarch,  but  in  spite  of  the  epigram  of  Varro  Atacinus, 
which  says : — 

'  Marmoreo  Licinus  tumulo  jacet ;  at  Cato  parvo  ; 
Pompeius  nullo  ;  quis  putet  esse  Deos  ? ' 

Among  the  many  processions  which  have  passed  along  this  road, 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  have  been  that  bearing  back  to  Rome 
the  dead  body  of  Sulla,  who  died  at  Puteoli,  '  in  a  gilt  litter,  with 
royal  ornaments,  trumpets  before  him,  and  horsemen  behind  ;  ^  and 
the  funeral  of  Augustus,  who,  dying  at  Nola  (a.d.  14),  was  brought 
to  Bovillae,  and  remained  there  a  month  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Julian  family,  after  which  the  knights  brought  the  body  in  solemn 
procession  to  his  palace  on  the  Palatine. 

But  throughout  a  walk  along  the  Appian  Way,  the  one  great 
Christian  interest  of  this  world-famous  road  will,  to  the  Christian 
visitor,  overpower  all  others.  It  was  by  this  road,  over  these 
paving-stones,  that  S.  Paul  came  to  Rome  in  A.D.  56. 

'  And  so  we  went  toward  Rome. 

'  And  from  thence,  when  the  brethren  heard  of  us,  they  came  to  meet  as  as 
far  as  Appii  Forum,  and  the  Three  Taverns ;  whom  when  Paul  saw,  he 
thanked  Grod,  and  took  coiira<.ve. 

'  And  when  we  came  to  Rome,  the  centurion  delivered  the  prisoners  to  the 
captain  of  the  g^uard  :  but  Paul  was  suffered  to  dwell  by  himself,  with  a 
soldier  that  kept  \i\va.''—Aets  xxviil.  14-16. 

'  It  is  not  without  its  manifold  uses  to  remember  that  amidst  the  dim  and 
wavering  traditions  of  later  times,  one  fli^ure  at  least  stands  out  clear  and 
distinct  and  undoubted,  and  this  figure  is  the  Apostle  Paul.  He,  whatever 
we  may  think  concerning  any  other  apostle  or  apostolic  man  in  connection 
with  Rbme,  he,  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  appears  in  the  Xew  Testament 
as  her  great  teacher.  No  criticism  or  scepticism  of  modern  times  has  ever 
questioned  the  perfect  authenticity  of  that  last  chapter  of  the  Acts,  which 
o:ives  the  account  of  his  journey,  stage  by  stage,  till  he  set  foot  within  the 
walls  of  the  city.    However  much  we  may  be  compelled  to  distrust  any 

'  Ampere,  Hist.  ito?n. |iv.  402. 
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particular  traditions  couceruing  special  localities  ol  his  life  aud  death,  we 
cannot  doubt  lor  a  mouieut  that  his  eye  rested  on  the  same  general  view  of 
sky  ami  plain  and  mountain  ;  that  his  feet  trod  the  pavement  of  the  same 
Appian  road  ;  that  his  way  lay  through  the  same  long  avenue  of  ancient 
tombs  on  which  we  now  look  and  wonder ;  that  he  entered  (and  there  we 
have  our  last  authentic  glimpse  of  his  progress),  and  then  is  lost  to  our  view 
in  the  great  Babylon  of  Rome.'— ^.  P.  Stanley's  '  Sermons.' 

'  When  S.  Paul  was  approaching  Rome,  all  the  bases  of  the  mountain  were 
(as  indeed  they  arc  partially  now)  clustered  round  with  the  villas  and  gardens 
of  wealthy  citizens.  The  Appian  Way  climbs  and  then  descends  along  its 
southern  slope.  After  passing  Lauuvium  it  crossed  a  crater-like  valley  on 
immense  substructions,  which  still  remain.  Here  is  Ariccia,  an  easy  stage 
from  Rome.  The  town  was  above  tlie  road,  and  on  the  hillside  swarms  of 
beggars  beset  travellers  as  they  passed.  On  the  summit  of  the  next  rise,  Paul 
of  Tarsus  would  olitain  his  first  view  of  Rome.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
prospect  was.  in  many  respects,  very  different  from  the  view  which  is  now 
obtained  from  the  same  spot.  It  is  true  that  the  natui-al  features  of  the  scene 
are  unaltered.  The  louy  wall  of  the  blue  Sabine  mountains,  with  Soracte  in 
the  distance,  closed  in  the  Campagna,  which  stretched  far  across  to  the  sea  and 
round  the  base  of  the  Alban  hills.  But  ancient  Rome  was  not,  like  modern 
Rome,  impressive  from  its  solitude,  standing  alone,  with  its  one  conspicxious 
cupola,  in  the  midst  of  a  desolate  though  beautiful  waste.  S.  Paul  would 
see  a  vast  city,  covering  the  Campagna,  and  almost  continuously  connected 
by  its  siiburbs  with  the  villas  on  the  hill  where  he  stood,  and  with  the  bright 
towns  which  clustered  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains  opposite.  Over  all  the 
Intermediate  space  were  the  houses  and  gardens,  through  which  aqueducts 
and  roads  might  be  traced  in  converging  lines  towards  the  confused  mass  of 
edifices  which  formed  the  city  of  Rome.  Here  no  conspicuous  building', 
elevated  above  the  rest,  attracted  the  eye  or  the  imagination.  Ancient  Rome 
had  neither  cupola  nor  campanile,  still  less  had  it  any  of  those  spires  which 
give  life  to  all  the  capitals  of  Northern  Christendom.  It  was  a  wide-spread 
aggregate  of  buildings,  which,  though  separated  by  narrow  streets  and  open 
spaces,  appeared,  when  seen  from  near  Ariccia,  blended  into  one  indiscrimi- 
nate mass  ;  for  distance  concealed  the  contrasts  which  divided  the  crowded 
habitations  of  the  poor  and  the  dark  haunts  of  filth  and  misery  from  the 
theatres  and  colonnades,  the  baths,  the  temples,  and  palaces  with  gilded 
roofs,  flashing  back  the  sun. 

'  The  road  descended  iuto  the  plain  at  Bovillae,  six  miles  from  Ariccia  ; 
and  thence  it  proceeded  in  a  straight  line,  with  the  sepulchres  of  illustrious 
families  on  either  hand.  One  of  these  was  the  burial-place  of  the  Julian  gens, 
with  which  the  centurion  who  had  charge  of  the  prisoners  was  in  some  way 
connected.  As  they  proceeded  over  the  old  pavement,  among  gardens  and 
modern  houses,  and  approached  nearer  the  Imsy  metropolis— the  "conflux 
issuing  forth  or  enterinu  in  "  in  various  costumes  and  on  various  errauds — 
vehicles,  horsemen  and  foot-passengers,  soldiers  and  labourers,  Romans  and 
foreigners— became  more  crowded  and  confusing-.  The  houses  grew  closer. 
They  were  already  in  Rome.  It  was  impossible  to  define  the  commencement 
of  the  city.  Its  populous  ])ortions  extended  far  beyond  the  limits  marked 
out  by  Servius.  The  ancient  wall,  with  its  once  sacred  pomoerium,  was  rather 
an  ol)ject  for  antiquarian  interest,  like  the  walls  of  York  or  Chester,  than  any 
protection  against  the  eneunes,  who  were  kept  far  aloof  by  the  legions  on 
the  frontier. 

'  Entering  within  the  city,  Julius  and  his  prisoners  moved  on,  with  the 
Aventine  on  their  left,  close  round  the  base  of  the  Coelian,  and  through  the 
hollow  ground  which  lay  between  this  hill  and  the  Palatine  ;  thence  over 
the  low  ridiiC  called  Velia,  where  afterwards  was  built  the  Arch  of  Titus,  to 
commemorate  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  then  descending  by  the  Via 
Sacra  into  that  space  which  was  the  centre  of  imperial  power  and  imperial 
magnificence,  and  associated  also  with  the  most  glorious  recollections  of  the 
republic.  The  Forum  was  to  Rome  what  the  Acropolis  was  to  Athens,  the 
heart  of  all  the  ch.aracteristic  interest  of  the  place.  Here  was  the  MiUiarium 
Aureum,  to  which  the  roads  of  all  the  provinces  converged.  All  around  wore 
the  stately  building's  which  were  raised  In  the  closing  years  of  the  republic 
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and  by  the  early  emperors.  In  front  was  the  Capitoline  Hill,  illustrious  loiig 
before  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls.  Close  on  the  left,  covering  that  hill  whose 
name  is  associated  in  every  modern  European  lansfuasre  with  the  notion  of 
imperial  splendour,  were  the  vast  ranges  of  the  palace— the  "house  of  Caesar  " 
(Phil.  iv.  22).  Here  were  the  household  troops  quartered  in  a  pra^toritim 
attached  to  the  palace.  And  here  (unless,  indeed,  it  was  in  the  o-re;it  Prae- 
torium  camp  outside  the  city  wall)  Julius  gave  up  his  prisoner  to  Burrus, 
the  Praetorium  Prefect,  whose  official  duty  it  w;is  to  keep  in  custody  all 
accused  persons  who  were  to  be  tried  before  the  Emperor.' — Conybcare  and 
Howson. 

There  is,  however,  one  terrible  association  with  the  Appian  Way 
which  cannot  be  effaced  even  by  the  exceeding  loveliness  of  its 
views  in  every  direction.  It  is  the  finale  of  the  war  with  Spartacus, 
B.C.  73,  when  six  thousand  captured  slaves  were  crucified,  forming 
an  avenue  of  death  and  agony  from  Capua  to  Rome — perhaps  a 
crucifixion  at  every  two  hundred  yards  on  each  side  of  the  road. 


CHAPTER   X 

THE   QUIRINAL  AND   VIMINAL 

Palazzo  Barberiui— Palazzo  Albani— S.  Carlo  a  Quattro  Fontane~S.  Andrea 
a  Monte  Cavallo  —  Quirinal  Palace  — Palazzo  della  Consulta  — Palazzo 
Rospiiiliosi— Colonna  Gardens  and  Temple  of  the  Sun— S.  Silvestro  a 
Monte  Cavallo — S.  Caterina  di  Siena — SS.  Donienico  e  Sisto — S.  Agatadei 
Goti — S.  Maria  iu  Monte— S.  Lorenzo  Pauisperua- S.  Pudenziana— S. 
Paolo  Prime  Eremita— S.  Diouisio— S.  Vitale. 

IT  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  limits  of  what  in  ancient 
times  were  regarded  as  the  Quirinal  and  Viminal  hills,  both 
of  which  were  called  colles,  in  contradistinction  to  the  other  hills, 
which  were  called  monies — the  whole  regio  being  called  Collina. 
These  hills,  like  the  Esquiline  and  Coelian,  are  in  fact  merely 
spurs  or  tongues  of  hills,  projecting  inwards  from  a  common 
base,  the  broad  table-land  which  slopes  on  the  other  side  almost 
imperceptibly  into  the  Carapagna.^  That  which  is  described  in 
this  chapter  as  belonging  to  these  two  hills  is  chiefly  the  district  to 
the  east  of  the  Via  Quattro  Fontane,  and  its  continuation,  which 
extends  in  a  straight  line  to  S.  Maria  Maggiore. 

The  Quirinal,  like  the  other  hills,  except  the  Palatine  and  the 
Coelian,  belonged  to  the  Sabines  in  the  earliest  period  of  Roman 
history,  and  is  full  of  records  of  their  occupation.  They  had  a 
Capitol  here  which  is  believed  to  have  existed  anterior  to  that  on 
the  Capitoline,  and  which  likewise  was  crowned  by  temples  of 
Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva.  This  Sabine  Capitol  probably  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  present  Palazzo  Rospigliosi. 

The  name  Quirinal  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Sabine  word 
Quiris  (?),  signifying  a  lance,  which  gave  the  Sabines  their  name 
of  Quirites  or  lance-bearers,  and  to  their  god  the  name  Quirinus. 
After  his  death  (no  doubt  for  politic  reasons)  Romulus  received 
this  title,  and  an  important  temple  was  raised  to  him  on  the 
Quirinal  by  Numa,^  under  this  name,  thus  identifying  him  with 
Quirinus,  the  national  war-god.  This  temple  was  surrounded 
by  a  sacred  grove  mentioned  by  Ovid."^  It  was  rebuilt  by  the 
Consul  L.  Papirius  Cursor,  to  commemorate  his  triumph  after  the 
third  Samnite  war,  293  B.C.,  when  he  adorned  it  with  a  sundial 
{solarium  horoloyium),  the  first  set  up  in  Rome,  which,  however, 
not  being  constructed  for  the  right  latitude,  did  not  show  the 

1  Merivale,  Romans  under  the  Empire,  cli.  xi. 
'^  Dionysins,  ii.  63.  ^  Ovid,  Met.  xiv.  452. 
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time  correctly.  This  defect  was  not  remedied  till  nearly  a  century 
afterwards,  when  Q.  Marcius  Philippus  set  up  a  correct  dial.  In 
front  of  this  temple  grew  two  celebrated  myrtle  trees,  corresponding 
to  the  two  laurels  of  Mars  in  front  of  the  Regia  in  the  Forum,  one 
called  Patricia^  the  other  Plebeia,  which  shared  the  fortunes  of  their 
respective  orders,  as  the  orange  tree  at  Sabina  now  does  that  of  the 
Dominicans  (?).  Thus,  up  to  the  fifth  century,  Patricia  flourished 
gloriously,  while  Plebeia  pined  ;  but  from  the  time  when  the 
Plebeians  completely  gained  the  upper  hand,  Patricia  withered 
away.^  The  temple  was  rebuilt  by  Augustus,  and  Dio  Cassius 
states  that  the  number  of  pillars  by  which  it  was  surrounded 
accorded  with  that  of  the  years  of  his  life  at  the  time. 
Adjoining  the  temple  was  a  portico  : — 

'  Viciui  pete  porticum  Quirini : 
Turbain  non  habet  otiosiorem 
Pompeius  vel  Ag^enoris  puella.' 

— Martial,  Ep.  xi.  i.  9. 

' OfiBciuTii  eras 


Primo  sole  mihi  peragendum  in  valle  Quirini.' 

—Juveiyxl,  Sat.  11.  132. 

Hard  by  was  a  temple  of  Fortuna  Publica  : — 

'  Qui  dicet.  Quondam  sacrata  est  colle  Quirini 
Hac  Fortuna  die  Publica  :  verus  erit.' 

—Ovid,  Fast.  iv.  375. 

Also  an  altar  to  Mamuris,  an  ancient  Sabine  divinity,  probably 
identical  with  Mars,  and  a  Temple  of  Salus,  or  Health,  which  gave 
a  name  to  the  Servian  Porta  Salutaris.  which  must  have  stood  nearly 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Via  della  Dataria,  left  of  the  entrance  to 
the  Royal  Palace. 

The  site  of  the  Temple  of  Quirinus,  (perhaps)  discovered  and  de- 
molished in  1626,  was  adjoining  that  now  occupied  by  S.  Andrea  a 
Monte  Cavallo.  On  the  site  of  the  Convent  of  S.  Silvestro  was  the 
Temple  of  Semo-Sancus,  or  Deus  Fidius,  close  to  the  Porta  San- 
qualis  of  the  Servian  Wall.  Between  the  two  former  temples  was 
situated  the  house  of  Pomponius  Atticus  (the  friend  and  correspon- 
dent of  Cicero),  which  gave  an  opportunity  for  the  witticism  of 
Cicero  when  he  said  that  he  would  rather  Caesar  should  dwell 
with  Quirinus  than  with  Salus,  meaning  that  he  would  rather  he 
should  be  at  war  than  be  in  good  health.^ 

Not  very  far  off  lodged,  a.d.  91,  Martial  the  epigrammist,^  '  on 
the  third  floor,  in  a  narrow  street,'  whence  he  had  a  view  as  far  as 
the  portico  of  Agrippa,  near  the  Flaminian  Way  (Corso).  Below, 
probably  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Piazza  Barberini,  was  a 
Circus  of  Flora,  a  very  ancient  and  popular  Italian  divinity. 


1  Pliny,  Hist.  Sat.  xv.  36. 

-  '  De  Caesare  viciuo  scripseram  ad  te,  quia  co;y;norain  ex  tuis  Uteris 
cn>i/vooi/ Quirino  malo,  qnam  Saluti.' — Ad.  Att.  xii.  45. 
3  Epig.  X.  58  ;  xi.  1. 
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'  Mater,  ivdes,  florum,  ludis  celebranda  jocosis  : 
Distuleram  partes  mense  priore  tuas. 
Incipis  Aprili  :  trausis  in  tempora  M:ul. 

Alter  te  fuuiens,  quuin  venit  alter,  habet. 
Qiiuin  tua  sint,  cedantque  tibi  confinia  mensmu, 

Couvenit  in  l.iudes  ille  vel  iste  tuas. 
Circus  in  huuc  exit,  clamataque  palma  theatris  : 
Hoc  quoque  cum  Circi  munere  carmen  eat.' 

—Ovid,  Fast.  v.  183. 

Among  the  great  families  who  lived  on  the  Quirinal  were  the 
Cornelii  (who  even  had  a  street  of  their  own,  Vicus  Comelioruvi, 
probably  on  the  slopes  behind  the  present  Colonna  Palace),  and  the 
Flavii,  who  were  of  Sabine  origin.^  Domitian  was  born  here  in  the 
house,  '  Ad  malum  Punicum,'  of  the  Flavii,  afterwards  consecrated 
by  him  as  a  temple,  in  the  atrium  of  which  Vespasian,  Titus,  and 
Domitian  himself  were  buried,  as  well  as  Julia,  the  plain  daughter 
of  Titus — well  known  from  her  statues  in  the  Vatican. 

As  some  fragments  remain  of  the  two  buildings  erected  on  the 
Quirinal  during  the  later  empire — Aurelian's  Temple  of  the  Sun  and 
the  Baths  of  Constantine — they  will  be  noticed  in  due  course. 

In  the  hollow  between  the  Quirinal  and  the  Pincian  Hills,  where 
the  Via  Sistina  meets  the  Via  delle  Quattro  Fontane,  is  the  Piazza 
del  Tritone,  with  a  pretty  fountain  having  the  familiar  figure  of  a 
Triton  blowing  in  a  shell,  by  Bernini.  At  the  L.  corner  of  the 
Via  del  Tritone  is  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Flora,  whose  Festival — 
April  28  to  May  3 — was  of  an  undesirable  character.  Under  the 
Papal  Government  no  subject  was  more  frequently  painted  by 
artists  than  this  :  but  the  '  subject '  is  gone  now,  the  pavement  has 
been  raised  and  straightened,  the  base  of  the  fountain  half  buried, 
and  the  groups  of  great  oxen  which  used  to  surround  it  are  things 
of  the  past.'^ 

From  the  Via  dei  Giardini  is  the  entrance  of  the  Tunnel,  con- 
structed 1900-1901,  under  the  gardens  and  palace  of  the  Quirinal 
to  facilitate  communication  from  the  Piazza  di  Spagna  and  Via  Due 
Macelli  with  the  Via  Nazionale.  In  making  the  tunnel  remains 
were  discovered  of  the  house  of  Fulvius  Plautianus,  whose  daughter, 
Plautilla,  married  the  Emperor  Caracalla  in  A.D.  202.  The  father 
was  put  to  death  for  plots  against  the  emperor  in  203.  The  marbles 
found  here  have  been  taken  to  the  Museo  Municipale  al  Cclio  {qr.). 


On  the  ascent  of  the  hill,  just  above  the  Piazza  del  Tritone,  is 
the  noble  Barberini  Palace,  built  by  Urban  VIII.  from  designs  of 
Carlo  Maderna,  continued  by  Borromini,  and  finished  by  his  rival, 
Bernini,  in  1640.     It  is  screened  from  the  street  by  a  magnificent 


1  Vespasian  had  a  brother  named  Sabiuus ;  his  sou's  name  recalls  that  of 
Titus  Tatius. 

'  Hence  the  shabby  Via  del  Tritone  leads  to  the  Corso.  Its  lower  and 
wider  portion  was  formerly  the  Via  del  Angelo  Custode,  hut  Kome  does  not 
now  honour  any  <,niardian  angel. 
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railing  between  massive  decorative  piers,  erected  1865-67 ;  and  if 
this  railing  could  be  continued,  and  the  block  of  houses  towards 
the  piazza  removed,  it  would  appear  the  most  splendid  private 
palace  in  Rome,  always  excepting  the  Farnese. 

This  immense  building  is  a  memorial  of  the  magnificence  and 
ambition  of  Urban  VI 1 1.  Fearing  that  the  family  of  Barberini 
might  become  absorbed  in  that  of  Colonna,  he  also  issued  a  Bull 
by  which  the  name,  estates,  and  privileges  of  his  house  might  pass 
to  any  living  male  descendant,  legitimate  or  illegitimate,  whether 
child  of  prince  or  priest. ^  The  size  of  the  palace  is  enormous,  the 
smallest  '  apartment '  in  the  building  containing  from  twenty  to 
thirty  rooms.  The  family  have  usually  inhabited  the  right  wing. 
In  the  left  wing — occupied  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  by  the  ex-king  and  queen  of  Spain  and  the  '  Prince  of 
Peace ' — is  the  apartment  of  the  late  Cardinal  Barberini,  in  which 
Count  Pecci,  brother  of  Leo  XIII.,  recently  died.  On  the  other 
side  is  the  grand  staircase  (the  most  comfortable  in  Rome),  upon 
which  is  placed  a  lion  in  high  relief,  found  on  the  family  (?)  pro- 
perty at  Palestrina.  It  is  before  this  lion  that  Canova  is  said  to 
have  lain  for  hours  upon  the  pavement,  studying  for  his  tomb  of 
Clement  XIII.  in  S.  Peter's.  The  guarda-roha,  badly  kept,  contains 
many  curious  relics  of  family  grandeur  ;  amongst  them  is  a  sedan- 
chair  painted  by  Titian.  When  excavating  for  the  laying  of  its 
foundation  several  painted  chambers  were  found. 

'  The  Barberini  were  the  last  papal  nephews  who  aspired  to  independent 
principalities.  Urban  VIII.,  though  he  enriched  them  enormously,  appears 
to  have  been  but  little  satisfied  with  them.  He  used  to  complain  that  he 
had  four  relations  who  were  fit  for  nothing- ;  first,  Cardinal  Francis,  who  was 
a  saint,  and  worked  no  miracles  ;  secondly,  Cardinal  Anthony,  who  was  a 
monk,  and  had  no  patience  ;  thirdly.  Cardinal  Anthony  the  youno^er,  who 
was  an  orator  {i.e.  an  ambassjidor),  and  did  not  know  how  to  speak  ;  while 
the  fourth  was  a  ijeneral,  who  did  not  know  how  to  draw  the  sword.' — Goethe, 
'  Rornische  Briefe.' 

The  Library  (open  on  Thursdays  from  9  to  2)  contains  a  valuable 
collection  of  MSS.,  about  8000  in  number,  brought  together  by 
Cardinal  Francesco  Barberini,  nephew  of  Urban  VIII.  They  in- 
clude collections  of  letters  of  Galileo,  Bembo,  and  Bellarmino  ;  the 
official  reports  to  Urban  VIII.  relating  to  the  state  of  Catholicism 
in  England  in  the  time  of  Charles  I. ;  a  copy  of  the  Bible  in  the 
Samaritan  character  ;  a  Bible  of  the  fourth  century  ;  several  manu- 
script copies  of  Dante  ;  a  missal  illuminated  by  Ghirlandajo  ;  and  a 
book  of  sketches  of  ancient  Roman  edifices,  of  1465,  by  Giuliano  di 
Sangallo — most  interesting  to  the  antiquarian  and  architect,  as  pre- 
serving the  forms  of  many  public  buildings  which  have  disappeared 
since  that  date.  Among  the  50,000  printed  books  is  a  Hebrew  Bible 
of  1788,  one  of  the  twelve  known  copies  of  the  complete  edition  of 
Soncino  ;  a  Latin  Plato,  by  Ficino,  with  marginal  notes  by  Tasso 
and  his  father  Bernardo  ;  a  Dante  of  1477,  with  notes  by  Bembo,  &c. 

1  Silvagni. 
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In  the  right  wing  is  a  huge  Hall  (adorned  with  second-rate 
statues),  with  a  grand  ceiling  by  Pietro  da  Cortona  (1596-1669), 
representing  '  II  Trionfo  della  Gloria,'  the  Forge  of  Vulcan,  Minerva 
annihilating  the  Titans,  and  other  mythological  subjects — much 
admired  by  Lanzi,  and  considered  by  Kugler  to  be  the  most  im- 
portant work  of  the  artist.  Four  vast  frescoes  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church  are  preserved  here,  having  been  removed  from  the  dome 
of  S.  Peter's,  where  they  were  replaced  with  mosaics  by  Urban  VIII. 
Below  are  other  frescoes  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  a  portrait  of 
Urban  VIII.,  and  some  tapestries  illustrative  of  the  events  of  his 
reign  and  of  his  own  intense  self-esteem :  thus  the  Virgin  and 
Angels  are  represented  bringing  in  the  ornaments  of  the  papacy  at 
his  coronation,  &c.  But  the  conceit  of  Pope  Urban  reaches  its 
climax  in  a  room  at  the  top  of  the  house,  w^hich  exhibits  a  number 
of  the  Barberini  bees  (the  family  badge)  flocking  against  the  sun, 
and  eclipsing  it — to  typify  the  splendour  of  the  family.  The  will 
of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  is  a  curious  document,  providing  against  the 
extinction  of  the  family  in  every  apparent  contingency.  This, 
however,  now  seems  likely  to  take  place  ;  the  heir  is  a  Sciarra.  In 
the  room  adjoining  the  great  hall  are  busts  of  Urban  VIII.  and  his 
nephews,  and  several  other  fine  works  of  sculpture,  including  a 
drunken  faun,  attributed  to  Michelangelo,  and  a  veiled  statue  by  a 
Portuguese  artist.  The  pillars  in  front  of  the  palace,  and  all  the 
surrounding  buildings,  teem  with  the  bees  of  the  Barberini,  which 
may  also  be  seen  on  the  Propaganda  and  many  other  great  Roman 
edifices,  and  which  are  creeping  up  the  robe  of  Urban  VIII.  in 
S.  Peter'.^.  Altogether,  the  Barberini,  more  perhaps  than  any  other 
Roman  palace,  retains  reminiscences  of  the  stately  old  days  when, 
instead  of  a  meretricious  fountain  lighted  by  electricity,  torches 
blazed  on  every  alternate  step  of  the  great  staircase  to  receive  a 
Cardinal  ;  and  when  not  only  the  palace,  but  the  houses  of  the 
street  as  far  as  S.  Teresa  were  hung  with  splendid  old  tapestries,  if 
a  prince  of  the  house  of  Barberini  was  to  be  buried.^ 

On  the  right,  on  entering  the  palace,  is  the  small  Collection  of 
Pictures  (open  daily  from  11  till  4,  when  the  custode  chooses  to  be 
there),  indifferently  lodged  for  a  building  so  magnificent.  Most  of 
the  pictures  are  doubtful,  but  we  may  notice  : — 

\st  Room : — 

5.  Domenichino  :  AiUvin  and  Eve. 

2,nd  Room, : — 

65.  Arulrea  Sacchi  :  Urban  VIII. 

38.  Titian  :  Cardinal  I'ietro  Bonibo,  c.  1520  ;  retoucbed. 

72.  Fraticla:  Madonna  and  Child,  S.  John  and  S.  Jerome. 

64.  Giovanni  Bellini  {!):  iladonua  and  Child. 

68.  Menj.s  :  Daui^ h tor  of  Kajdiael  Mentis. 

78.  Masacdo  (/) :  Portrait  of  himself. 


*  The  Princess  Barberini  Sacchetti  sold  to  the  Louvre  (1902)  the  famous 
ivory  diptych  of  Coustautine  and  a  Siculo-Anib  vase  of  >ireat  importance. 
The  tikpestries  beariuy;  the  arms  rtf  Urban  VIII.  have  gone  to  America. 
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Srd  Room  : — 
76.  School  of  Palina  Vecchio  :  The  '  Schiava.' 

'  This  picture,  witli  a  totally  nnmeaniny  name,  taken  from  the  manacles  on 
the  hands,  is  attributed  to  Titian,  but  one  of  the  well-known  "danyhters  of 
Palma  Vecchio  "  was  evidently  the  model.' — Kugler. 

79.  Claude  Lorraine  :  Castel  Gandolfo. 

81.  Bronzino  :  Portrait. 

82.  Albert  DUrer  :  Christ  amon^  the  Doctors— painted  in  five  days,  in  1506. 

'  Affrenx  docteurs,  laids  com  me  leur  science,  et  vieux  comme  leurs 
orimoires.' — Einile  Montegtit. 

86.  RaflTaelle  :  The  Fornarina.  The  painter's  name  occm-s  on  the  arm- 
let. Authorities  nevertheless  attribute  the  picture  to  Sebastiano 
del  Piombo. 

*  The  history  of  this  person,  to  whom  RafEaelle  was  att.iched  even  to  his 
de^ith,  is  obsciire,  nor  are  we  very  clear  with  regard  to  her  likeuesses.  In  the 
Tribune  at  Florence  there  is  a  portrait,  inscribed  with  the  date  1512,  of  a 
very  beautiful  woman  holdiuLT  the  fur  lining-  of  her  mantle  with  her  risht 
hand,  which  is  said  to  represent  her.  The  picture  is  decidedly  by  E-iffaelle, 
but  can  hardly  represent  the  Fornarina;  at  least  it  has  no  resemblance  to 
this  portrait,  which  has  the  name  of  R;»ffaelle  on  the  armlet,  and  of  the 
authenticity  of  which  (pnrticularly  with  respect  to  the  subject)  there  can 
hardly  be  a  doubt.  In  this  the  Moure  is  seated,  and  is  uncovered  to  the  waist  ; 
she  draws  a  liirht  drapery  around  her  ;  a  shawl  is  twisted  round  her  head. 
The  execution  is  beautiful  and  delicate,  althouirh  the  lines  are  sufficiently 
defined  :  the  forms  are  fine  and  not  without  beauty,  but  at  the  same  time  not 
free  from  an  expression  of  coarseness  and  commttn  life.  The  eyes  are  lar^e, 
dark,  and  full  of  fire,  and  seem  to  speak  of  briuhter  days.  There  are  repeti- 
tions of  this  i)ictnre,  from  the  school  of  Raftaelle,  in  Roman  jialleries.' — 
Kugler. 

89.  Pontormo  :  Pyymaliou. 

90.  X.  Po^issiii  :  Death  of  Germanicus. 
99.  Andrea  del  Sarto  {'i)  :  Holy  Family. 
97.  School  of  Botticelli  :  Annunciation. 

But  the  interest  of  this  collection  centres  entirely  around  two 
portraits — that  (85)  of  Lucrezia.  the  unhappy  second  wife  of  Fran- 
cesco Cenci,  by  Sripionc  Caelani,  and  that  (8<S)  called  Beatrice  Cenci, 
and  long  supposed  to  have  been  by  Guido  Reni  (lo7o-1642),  who 
was,  however,  a  mere  boy  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  Cenci, 
and  was  not  in  Rome  at  all  during  their  lifetime,  and  first  painted 
there  in  I6O8.1 

'  The  portrait  of  Beatrice  Cenci  is  most  interesting-  as  a  just  representation 
of  one  of  the  loveliest  specimens  of  the  workmanship  of  nature.  There  is  a 
fixed  and  pale  composure  upon  the  features ;  she  seems  s:ul  and  stricken 
down  in  spirit,  yet  tlie  despair  thus  expressed  is  liohtened  by  the  patience  of 
oentleness.  Her  head  is  bound  with  folds  of  white  drapery,  from  which  the 
yellow  striu'^s  of  her  eolden  hair  escape,  and  fall  about  her  neck.  The 
moulding  of  her  face  is  exquisitely  delicate  :  the  eyebrows  are  distinct  and 
arched  ;  the  lips  have  that  permanent  meaninof  of  imasj-ination  and  sensi- 
bility which  sufferinof  has  not  repressed,  and  which  it  seems  as  if  death 
scarcely  could  extinguish.  Her  forehead  is  larg^e  and  clear  ;  her  eyes,  which 
we  are  told  were  remarkable  for  their  vivacity,  are  swollen  with  weeping 
and  lustreless,  but  beautifully  tender  and  serene.    In  the  whole  mien  there 


^  That  this  picture  was  seen  iind  admired  by  (juido  Reni  is  evident  from 
his  introduction  of  the  head,  drapery,  Ac,  in  his  famous  fresco  at  S.  Gregorio. 
The  picture  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Barberini  catalogues  of  1604  andT  1623, 
the  former  of  which  wjus  compiled  only  five  years  after  the  death  of  Beatrice. 
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is  a  simplicity  and  dignity  which,  united  with  her  exquisite  loveliness  and 
deep  sorrow,  is  inexpressii)ly  pathetic.  Beatrice  Ceuci  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  those  persons  in  whom  eneriiy  and  iientleness  dwell  toirether  without 
destroyinn"  one  anotlier  ;  her  nature  simple  and  profound.  The  crimes  and 
miseries  in  which  she  was  an  actor  and  suft'erer  are  as  the  mask  and  the 
mantle  in  which  circumstances  clothed  lier  for  her  impersonation  (»n  the 
scene  of  tlic  worhl.'— Shelley's  Preface  to  '  The  CeiicL' 

*  The  picture  of  Beatrice  Cenci  rei)resents  simply  a  female  head  ;  a  very 
youthful,  iiirlish,  perfectly  beautiful  face,  enveloped  in  white  drapery,  from 
beneath  which  strays  a  lock  or  two  of  what  seems  a  rich,  thouiih  hidden, 
luxuriance  of  auburn  hair.  The  eyes  are  larye  and  brown,  and  meet  tliose  of 
the  spectator,  evidently  with  a  strani>e,  ineffectual  effort  to  escai)e.  There 
is  a  little  redness  about  the  eyes,  very  slightly  indicated,  so  that  you  would 
question  whether  or  no  the  girl  had  been  weeping.  The  whole  face  is  very 
quiet ;  there  is  no  distortion  or  disturbance  of  any  single  feature  ;  nor  is  it 
easy  to  see  why  the  expression  is  not  cheerful,  or  why  a  sintile  touch  of  the 
artist's  pencil  should  not  l)righten  it  into  joyousness.' — Hawthorne. 

Until  late  years,  there  was  a  pretty  old-fashioned  garden  belonging 
to  this  palace,  at  one  corner  of  which — overhanging  an  old  statue — 
stood  the  celebrated  Barberini  Pine,  often  drawn  by  artists  from 
the  Via  Sterrata  at  the  back  of  the  garden,  where  statue  and  pine 
combined  well  with  the  Church  of  S.  Caio  ;  but  this  magnificent 
tree  was  cut  down  in  1872,  the  church  has  been  destroyed,  and  the 
garden  greatly  curtailed. 

At  the  back  of  the  palace-court,  behind  the  arched  bridge  (from 
right  wing)  leading  to  the  garden,  is — let  into  the  wall — an  inscrip- 
tion which  formed  part  of  the  dedication  of  the  arch  once  spanning 
the  Corso  by  the  Palazzo  Sciarra,  erected  to  Claudius  by  the  senate 
and  people,  in  honour  of  his  conquest  of  Britain,  A.D.  46.  The 
letters  were  inlaid  with  bronze.  In  front  of  the  palace,  a  statue 
of  Thorwaldsen  commemorates  the  fact  of  his  studio  having  been 
situated  in  the  neighbouring  street. 

Ascending  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  we  find  four  ugly  statues  of 
river-gods  sprawling  over  the  Quattro  Fontane,  from  which  the  street 
takes  its  name. 

On  the  left  is  the  Palazzo  Albani  del  Drago,  restored  by  the  late 
Queen  Christina  of  Spain.  Here  on  the  staircase  are  two  of  the 
curious  representations  in  opus  sectile  marnwreum  which  formerly 
adorned  the  Church  of  S.  Antonio  in  Catabarbara,  near  S.  Prassede. 

'  In  one  of  the  palace  rooms  is  a  very  ancient  painting  of  Jupiter  and 
Ganymede,  in  a  very  uncommon  style,  uniting  considerable  grandeur  of  con- 
ception, great  force  and  decisicm,  and  a  deep  tone  and  colour,  which  i)r()duce 
great  effect.    It  is  said  to  be  Grecian.' — Eaton's  '  Rome.' 

The  opposite  church,  S.  Carlo  a  Quattro  Fontane,  is  worth  observ- 
ing, from  the  fact  that  the  whole  building,  church  aud  convent, 
corresponds  in  area  with  one  of  the  four  piers  supporting  the 
cupola  of  S.  Peter's.  Here  was  formed  the  point  of  attack  against 
the  Quirinal  Palace,  November  16,  1848,  which  caused  the  flight 
of  Pius  IX.,  disguised  as  a  servant,  and  the  downfall  of  his  govern- 
ment. From  a  window  of  this  convent  the  shot  was  fired  which 
killed  Monsignore  Palina — one  of  the  pontifical  secretaries,  a  writer 
on  ecclesiastical  history — who  had  unfortunately  exposed  himself 
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at  a   window   opposite.      The   church   contains   two   pictures   by 
Migiiard,  relating  to  the  history  of  S.  Carlo. 

Turning  (right)  down  Via  del  Quirinale,  one  side  of  the  street 
is  occupied  by  the  immense  portion  of  the  Quirinal  Palace  formerly 
used  for  the  accommodation  of  the  cardinals  when  collected  and 
imprisoned  during  Papal  conclaves.  On  the  left  is  S.  Andrea  del 
Noviziato  (on  the  supposed  site  of  the  Temple  of  Quirinus),  erected, 
as  is  told  by  an  inscription  inside,  by  Camillo  Pamfili,  nephew 
of  Innocent  X.,  from  designs  of  Bernini.  It  has  a  Corinthian 
fa9ade  and  a  projecting  semicircular  Ionic  portico.  The  interior 
is  oval.  It  is  exceedingly  florid,  being  almost  entirely  lined  with 
red  marble  streaked  with  white  (Sicilian  jasper),  divided  by  white 
marble  pillars  supporting  a  gilt  cupola.  The  high  altar — sup- 
posed to  cover  the  body  of  S.  Zeno — between  reaUy  magnificent 
pillars,  is  surmounted  by  a  fine  picture,  by  0.  Courtois,  of  the 
crucifixion  of  S.  Andrew,  Near  this  is  the  tomb,  by  Festa,  of 
Emmanuel  IV.,  king  of  Sardinia,  who  abdicated  his  throne  in  1802, 
to  become  a  Jesuit  monk  in  the  adjoining  convent,  where  he  died 
in  1818.  On  the  right  is  the  chapel  of  Santa  Croce,  with  three 
pictures  of  the  passion  and  death  of  Christ,  by  Brandini ;  and  that 
of  S.  Francis  Xavier,  with  three  pictures  by  Bacciccio,  representing 
the  Saint  preaching — baptizing  an  Indian  queen — and  lying  dead 
in  the  island  of  Sancian  in  China  (1552).  On  the  left  is  the  chapel 
of  the  Virgin,  with  pictures,  by  David,  of  the  three  Jesuit  saints — 
S.  Ignatius  Loyola,  S.  Francis  Borgia,  and  S.  Luigi  Gonzaga — 
adoring  the  Virgin,  and,  by  Gerard  de  la  Nuit,  of  the  Adoration  of 
the  Shepherds  and  of  the  Magi ;  and  lastly  the  chapel  of  S.  Stanislas 
Kostka,  containing  his  shrine  of  gold  and  lapis-lazuli,  under  an 
exceedingly  rich  altar,  which  is  adorned  with  a  beautiful  picture 
by  Carlo  Maratta,  representing  the  saint  receiving  the  infant  Jesus 
from  the  arms  of  His  mother.  At  the  sides  of  the  chapel  are  two 
other  pictures  by  Maratta,  one  of  which  represents  S.  Stanislas 
'  bathing  with  water  his  breast  inflamed  with  divine  love,'  the  other 
his  receiving  the  Host  from  the  hands  of  an  angel.  These  are  the 
three  principal  incidents  in  the  story  of  the  young  S.  Stanislas, 
who  belonged  to  a  noble  Polish  family  and  abandoned  the  world 
to  shut  himself  up  here,  saying,  '  I  am  not  born  for  the  good  things 
of  this  world ;  that  which  my  heart  desires  is  the  good  things  of 
eternity.' 

'  I  have  long  ago  exhausted  all  my  capacity  of  :idmiration  for  splendid  in- 
teriors of  churches  ;  but  methinks  rhis  little,  little  temple  (it  is  not  more  than 
fifty  or  sixty  feet  across)  has  a  more  perfect  and  gem-like  beauty  than  any 
other.  It*>  shape  is  oval,  with  an  oval  dome,  and  above  that  another  little 
dome,  both  of  which  are  magnificently  frescoed.  Around  the  base  of  the 
larg^er  dome  is  wreathed  a  flight  of  angels,  and  the  smaller  and  upper  one  is 
encircled  by  a  garland  of  cherubs — ^cherub  and  angel  all  of  pure  white 
marble.  The  oval  centre  of  the  church  is  walled  rormd  with  precious  and 
lustrous  marble,  of  a  red-veined  variety  interspersed  ydth  columns  and  pilas- 
ters of  white  ;  and  there  are  arches,  opening-  through  this  rich  wall,  form- 
ing chapels,  which  the  architect  seems  to  have  striven  hard  to  make  even 
more  gorgeous  than  the  main  body  of  the  church.  The  pavement  is  one 
star  of  various  tinted  marbles.'— ifaii'fAar7i€,  '  Notes  mi  Italy.'' 
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Pope  Leo  XIII.  (Vincenzo  Pecci)  said  his  first  mass  in  this  chapel. 
Early  mass  in  the  church  is  frequently  attended  by  Queen  Mar- 
gherita — '  the  Pearl  of  fSavoy.' 

The  adjoining  Convent  of  the  Noviciate  of  the  Order  of  Jesus 
conUiins  the  room  in  which  S.  Stanislas  Kostka  died,  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  with  his  reclining  statue  by  Le  Gros,  the  body  in  white, 
his  dress  (that  of  a  novice)  in  black,  and  the  couch  upon  which  he 
lies  in  yellow  marble.  Beyond  his  statue  is  a  picture  of  a  celestial 
vision  which  consoled  him  in  his  last  moments.  On  the  day  of  his 
death,  November  13th,  the  convent  is  thrown  open,  and  mass  is  said 
without  ceasing  in  this  chamber,  which  is  visited  by  thousands. 

'  L;i  petite  cliiimbre  de  S.  Stiinislas  Kostka  est  un  dc  ces  lieux  oii  hi  priere 
uait  spontiinement  d:vns  le  c(eur,  et  s'en  6chappe  couime  parun  cours  naturel.' 
—  VeuUlot,  '  Farfnm  de  Rome.'  * 

In  the  neighbouring  corridor  of  the  convent,  the  original  doors 
which  led  to  the  cells  of  S.  Francesco  Borgia  and  S.  Ignazio  della 
Vigna  are  preserved.  In  the  convent  garden  is  shown  the  fountain 
where  '  the  angels  used  to  bathe  the  breast  of  S.  Stanislas  burning 
with  the  love  of  Christ.' 

Near  this  church  was  discovered  in  1889  one  of  the  ancient  altars 
erected  to  demand  the  divine  protection  against  fire,  after  the  great 
conflagration  under  Nero. 

Gardens  now  occupy  the  site  of  the  old  Benedictine  convent,  which 
had  a  courtyard  containing  a  sarcophagus  used  as  a  fountain,  and 
a  humble  church  decorated  with  rude  frescoes  of  S.  Benedict  and 
S.  Scholastica  ;  also  of  a  small  and  popular  church,  rich  in  marbles, 
belonging  to  the  Perpctue  Adoratrici  del  Divino  Sacramento  del  Altar c, 
founded  by  Sister  Maddalena  of  the  Incarnation,  who  died  1829, 
and  was  buried  on  the  right  of  the  entrance.  Here  the  low  mono- 
tonous chant  of  the  perpetual  adoration  might  be  constantly  heard 
in  old  days.  These  buildings  were  all  destroyed  in  1888,  to  make  a 
garden  in  front  of  the  rooms  which  were  to  be  occupied  for  a  few 
days  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany  !  In  this  hitherto  sacred  position, 
a  monument  to  King  Charles  Albert  of  Savoy  (a  personage  wholly 
unconnected  with  Eome)  was  erected  in  1898. 

The  Piazza  di  Monte  Cavallo  has  in  its  centre  the  red  granite 
obelisk  (ninety-five  feet  high  with  its  base)  erected  here  by  Antinori 
in  1781  for  Pius  VI.  It  was  originally  brought  from  Egypt  by 
Domitian,  together  with  the  obelisk  now  in  front  of  S.  Maria 
Maggiore,  and  they  were  both  first  placed  at  the  entrance  of  the 
mausoleum  of  Augustus.  At  its  base  are  the  colossal  statues  found 
in  the  Baths  of  Constantine,  of  the  Dioscuri,  Castor  and  Pollux, 
reining  in  their  horses.  These  statues,  which,  according  to  an  old 
tradition,  were  a  present  to  Nero  from  Tiridates,  give  a  name  to  the 
district.     Their  bases  bear  the  names  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  and, 


>  '  Deus,  <iui  inter  caetera  sapienti:ie  tiiac  niir.icula  etiam  iu  tener;i  uct;ite 
niatiirae  sanctitatis  yratiain  contulisti  ;  «i.i,  (luaesninus,  ut  Iw.iti  Stauislai 
exeiuplo,  teinpus,  instintcr  oi)eraiid(>,  re<liuu;utes,  in  aeternam  iu^redi 
requiem  festineuuis.'-  Coi/ect  of  SS.  Kostka,  Roman  Vesper- Book. 
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though  they  have  no  claim  to  be  the  work  of  such  distinguished 
sculptors,  they  are  probably  copies  of  bronze  originals  of  Greek 
origin.  The  original  position  of  the  figures — the  men  facing  the 
horses  and  holding  them  in  as  they  rear — has  been  learnt  from  coins, 
and  reproduced  in  statues  on  the  top  of  the  Museum  at  Berlin,  where 
they  have  the  nicknames  of  Gehemmter  Fortschritt  and  Befurderter 
Riickschritt — Progress  checked  and  Retrogression  encouraged. 

The  story  of  the  horses,  as  believed  in  the  Middle  Ages,  is  given 
in  the  Mirahilia  : — 

'  In  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  tliere  came  to  Rome  two  young-  men 
that  were  pliilosophei-s,  named  Praxiteles  and  Fhidias,  whom  the  emperor, 
observini>-  them  to  be  of  so  much  wisdom,  kept  uiiih  unto  himself  in  his 
pilace  :  and  he  said  to  them,  "Wherefore  do  ye  yo  abroad  naked?"  who 
answered  and  said,  '•  Because  all  thinus  are  naked  and  open  to  us,  and  we 
hold  the  world  of  no  account,  therefore  we  go  naked  and  possess  nothing  ;  " 
and  they  said,  •'  Wliatsoever  thou,  most  mighty  emperor,  shalt  devise  in  thy 
chamber  by  day  or  night,  albeit  we  lie  absent,  we  will  tell  it  thee  every 
word."  "If  ye' shall  do  that  ye  say,"  s;ud  the  emperor,  "1  will  give  you 
what  thing  soever  ye  shall  desire."  They  answered  and  siid,  "We  ask  no 
money,  but  only  a  memorial  to  us."  And  when  the  next  day  was  come,  they 
showed  unto  the  emperor  in  order  wliatsocver  lie  hail  thousiht  of  in  that 
night.  Therefore,  he  made  them  the  memorial  that  lie  had  promised,  to  wit, 
the  naked  horses,  which  tr.im])le  on  the  earth — that  is,  upon  tlie  mighty 
princes  of  tlie  world  that  rule  over  the  men  of  this  world  :  and  there  shall 
come  a  full  mighty  kin^,  wliich  shill  mouut  the  horses,  that  is  upon  tlie 
might  of  the  princes  of  this  world.  Me.inwhile  there  be  the  two  men  half 
naked,  which  stand  by  the  horses,  and  with  arms  raised  on  hi^^h  and  bent 
tiugers  tell  the  things  that  are  to  be  ;  and  as  they  be  naked,  so  is  all  worldly 
knowledge  naked  and  open  to  their  minds.'— 3Vn)is.  by  F.  M.  Xichola. 

'  From  this  fable,  wild  and  absurd  as  it  is,  we  may  nevertheless  draw  the 
inference  that  the  statues  had  beeu  handed  down  frcmx  time  immemorial  as 
the  works  of  Phidias  and  I*raxiteles,  though  those  artists  had  in  the  lapse  of 
ages  been  metamorphosed  into  pliilosophers.  May  we  not  also  assume  the 
existence  of  a  tradition  that  the  statues  were  brought  to  Rome  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius  ?  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  group  appears  to  liavc  been  accompanied 
by  a  statue  of  Medusa,  sitting  at  their  feet,  and  having  before  her  a  shell. 
According  to  the  text  of  the  Mirabilm,  as  given  by  Montfaucon  in  his  Dia- 
riiun  Italiciim,  this  figure  represented  the  Church.  The  snakes  which  sur- 
rounded her  typified  the  volumes  of  Scripture,  which  nobody  could  approach 
unless  he  had  first  been  washed — that  is,  baptized — in  the  water  of  the  shell. 
But  the  Pi'ague  MS.  of  the  Mirabilia  interprets  the  female  fliiure  to  represent 
Science,  and  the  serpents  to  typify  the  disputed  questions  with  which  she  is 
concerned.' — Dyefs  '  Hist,  of  the  Ciiy  of  Rome. ^ 

'  Ye  too,  marvellous  Twain,  that  erect  on  the  Monte  Cavallo 
Stand  liy  yonr  rearing  steeds  in  the  grace  of  your  motionless  movement. 
Stand  with  upstretched  arms  and  tranquil  regardant  faces. 
Stand  as  instinct  with  life  in  the  miiiht  of  immutable  manhood, — 
O  ye  mighty  and  strange,  ye  ancient  divine  ones  of  Hellas,' 

—Clough. 
'  Pius  VI.  changed  the  position  of  the  statues  and  turned  them  round,  and 
the  ever-conservative  and  ever-discontented  Roman  people  were  disgusted 
by  the  change.  On  the  pedestal  of  one  of  them  are  the  words  "  Opus 
Phidiae."  Apunnino-  placard  was  at  once  stuck  upon  the  inscription  with 
the  legend,  "  Opus  Perfidiae  Pii  Sexti."  ' — F.  Marion  Crawford. 

Close  by  is  a  fountain  playing  into  a  fine  basin  of  Egyptian 
granite,  which  was  found,  near  S.  Martina,  beneath  the  statue  of 
Marforio  when  it  was  moved  to  the  Capitol  c.  1544.  The  basin  was 
set  up  in  1593  near  the  Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  where  it  was 
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used  for  watering  cattle,  till  it  was  brought  to  its  present  position 
in  1817  by  Pius  VII. 

On  the  left  is  the  Palace  of  the  Consulta,  built  in  1730  by  Clement 
XII.  (Corsini),  from  designs  of  Fuga.  Before  its  gates,  under  the 
popes,  some  of  the  Guardia  Nobile  were  always  to  be  seen  sunning 
themselves  in  a  uniform  so  resplendent  that  it  was  scarcely  to  be 
believed  that  the  pay  of  this  '  noble  guard '  of  the  Pope  amounted 
only  to  i'5,  Gs.  3d.  a  month. 

On  the  right  is  the  immense  Palace  of  the  Quirinal,  1574,  now 
the  Royal  Palace,  which  also  extends  along  the  side  of  the  street 
we  have  been  pursuing  (anciently,  the  '  Alta  Semita').  It  may  be 
visited  on  Thursday  and  Sunday  from  12  to  3,  with  a  permesso  to 
be  obtained  betw^een  10  and  12  at  the  Ministero  della  Casa  Reale,  at 
30  Via  del  Quirinale,  near  S.  Andrea. 

'  That  pilace-buildiuy:,  ruin-destroyiu<4  pope,  Grc<i;ory  XIII.,  bei,'^!vu  to 
erect  the  euormous  pahicc  ou  the  Quirinal  Hill  ;  and  the  prolon<?ation  of  his 
labours,  by  a  long  series  of  successive  pontiffs,  has  made  it  one  of  the  largest 
and  uy  liest  buildings  extant.' — Eaton's  '  Rome.' 

The  chief,  indeed  almost  the  only,  interest  of  this  palace  arises  from  its 
having  been  the  favourite  residence  of  Pius  VII.  (Chiaramonte).  It  was 
here  that  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  French.  General  Radet  forced  his 
way  into  the  pope's  room  on  the  night  of  June  6th,  1809,  and,  while  excusing 
himself  for  being-  the  messenger,  ha^stily  intimated  to  the  pontiff,  in  the 
name  of  the  emperor,  that  he  must  at  once  abdicate  his  temporal  sovereignty. 
Pius  absolutelj"  refused,  u\Kn\  which  he  was  forced  to  descend  the  staircase, 
and  found  a  coach  waiting  at  the  entrance  of  the  palace.  Here  the  pope 
paused,  his  face  streaming-  with  tears,  and,  standing  in  the  starlit  piazza, 
solemnly  extended  his  liands  iu  benediction  over  bis  sleeping  people.  Then 
he  entered  the  carriage,  followed  by  Cardinal  Pacca,  and  was  hurried  away 
to  exile.  .  .  .  '  Whirled  away  throuiili  the  heat  and  dust  of  an  Italian 
summer's  day,  without  an  attendant,  without  linen,  without  his  spectacles- 
fevered  and  wearied,  lie  never  for  a  moment  lost  his  serenity.  Cardinal 
Pacca  tells  us,  that  when  they  had  just  started  on  this  most  dismal  of 
journeys,  the  pope  asked  him  if  he  had  any  money.  The  secretary  of  state 
replied,  that  he  ha<l  had  no  opportunity  of  providing  himself.  "  We  then  drew 
forth  our  purses,"  continues  the  cardinal,  "and,  notwithstanding  the  state 
of  affliction  we  were  in  at  being  thus  torn  away  from  Home  and  all  that  was 
dear  to  us,  we  could  hardly  compose  our  countenances,  on  tinding  the  con- 
tents of  each  purse  to  consist — of  the  pope's,  of  a  papetto  (lOd.),  and  of  mine, 
of  three  grossi  (7W.).  We  had  precisely  thirty- five  baiocchi  between  us. 
The  pope,  extending  his  hand,  showed  his  papetto  to  General  Radet,  saying, 
at  the  sjime  time,  "  Look  here— this  is  all  I  possess."  ' '  .  .  .  Six  yenrs  after 
Napoleon  was  sent  to  St.  Helena,  and  Pius  VII.  returned  in  triumph  t^j 
Rome ! 

It  was  from  this  same  palace  that  Pius  IX. — who  never  after- 
wards inhabited  it — made  his  escape  to  Gaeta  disguised,  during 
the  Revolution  of  1848,  when  the  siege  of  the  Quirinal  by  the 
insurgents  had  succeeded  in  extorting  the  appointment  of  a 
democratic  ministry. 

'  On  the  afternoon  of  November  24th,  the  Due  d'Harcourt  had  arrived  at 
the  Quirinal  in  his  coach  as  ambassador  of  France,  and  craved  an  audience  of 
the  sovereign.  The  guards  wondered  that  he  stayed  so  long  :  but  they  knew 
not  that  he  sat  reading  the  newspapers  in  the  papil  study,  while  the  pope  had 
retired  to  his  bedroom  to  change  his  dress.    Here  his  mkjor-domo,  Filippaui, 


I  Cardinal  Wiseman's  '  Li/e  of  Piua  VII.' 
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had  laid  out  the  black  cassock  and  dress  of  an  ordinary  priest.  The  pontiff 
took  off  his  purple  stole  and  white  pontifical  robe,  and  came  forth  in  the 
simple  oarb  he  had  worn  in  his  quiet  ycmth.  The  Due  d'Harcourt  threw 
himself  on  his  knees,  exclaiming,  "Go  forth,  holy  Father;  divine  wisdom 
inspires  this  counsel,  divine  power  will  lead  it  to  a  happy  end."  By  secret 
passages  and  narrow  staircases  Pius  IX.  and  his  trusty  servant  passed  unseen 
to  a  little  door,  used  only  occasionally  for  the  Swiss'  guards,  and  by  which 
they  were  to  leave  the  palace.  They  reached  it,  and  bethou..,'ht  them  that 
the  key  had  been  forgotten !  Filippani  hastened  back  to  the  papal  apart- 
ment to  fetch  it ;  and  retm-ning  unquestioned  to  the  wicket,  found  the  pontiff 
on  his  knees,  and  quite  absorbed  in  prayer.  Tlie  wards  were  rusty,  and  the 
key  turned  with  difliculty  ;  but  the  door  was  opened  at  last,  and  the  holy 
fugitive  and  his  servant  quickly  entered  a  poor  hackney  coach  that  was  wait- 
ing for  them  outside.  Here  again  they  ran  the  risk  of  being  discovered 
through  the  thoughtless  adherence  to  old  etiquette  of  the  other  servant,  who 
stood  by  the  coach,  and  who,  having  let  down  the  steps,  knelt,  as  usual, 
before  he  sliut  the  door. 

'  The  pope  wore  a  dark  greatcoat  over  his  priest's  cassock,  a  low-crowned 
round  hat,  and  a  broad  brown  woollen  neckcloth  outside  his  straight  Roman 
collar.  Filippani  had  on  his  usual  loose  cloak  ;  but  under  this  he  carried 
the  three-cornered  hat  of  the  pope,  a  bundle  of  the  most  private  and  secret 
papers,  the  papal  seals,  the  breviary,  the  cross-embroidered  slippers,  a  small 
quantity  of  linen,  and  a  little  box  full  of  gold  medals  stamped  with  the  like- 
ness of  his  Holiness.  From  the  inside  of  the  carriage  he  directed  the  coach- 
man to  follow  many  winding  and  diverging  streets,  in  the  hope  of  misleading- 
the  spies,  wlio  were  known  to  swarm  at  every  corner.  Beside  the  Church  of 
SS.  Pietro  e  Marcellino,  in  the  deserted  quarter  beyond  the  Coliseum,  they 
found  the  Bavarian  minister,  Count  Spam-,  waiting  in  his  own  private 
carriage,  and  imagining  every  danger  which  could  have  detained  them  so 
long.  The  sovereign  pressed  the  hand  of  his  faithful  Filippani  and  entered 
the  Count's  carriage.  Silently  they  drove  on  tliroui;h  the  old  gate  of  Eome— 
Coiint  Spaur  having  there  shown  the  passport  of  the  Bavarian  minister  going 
to  Naples  on  affairs  of  state. 

'  Meanwhile  the  Due  d'Harcourt  grew  tired  of  reading  the  newspapers  in 
the  pope's  study  ;  and  when  he  thought  that  his  Holiness  must  be  far  beyond 
the  walls  of  Rome,  he  left  the  palace,  and  taking  post-horses,  hastened  with 
all  speed  to  overtake  the  fugitive  on  the  road  to  Civita  Vecchia,  whither  he 
believed  him  to  be  flying.  As  he  left  the  study  in  the  Quirinal,  a  prelate 
entered  with  a  large  bundle  of  ecclesiastical  papers,  on  which,  lie  said,  lie 
had  to  confer  with  the  pope  ;  then  his  chamberlain  went  in  to  read  to  him 
his  breviary  and  the  office  of  the  day.  The  rooms  were  lighted  up,  and  the 
supper  taken  in  as  usual  ;  and  at  length  it  was  stated  that  his  Holiness, 
feeling  somewhat  unwell,  had  retired  to  rest ;  and  his  attendants  and  the 
guard  of  honour  were  dismissed  for  the  night.  It  is  true  that  a  certain 
prelate,  who  chanced  to  see  the  little  door  by  which  the  fugitive  had 
escaped  into  tlie  street  left  open,  began  to  cry  out,  "  The  pope  has  escaped  ! 
the  pope  has  escaped  !  "  But  Prince  Gabrielli  w:is  beside  him,  and  clapping 
his  hand  upon  the  mouth  of  the  alarmist,  silenced  him  in  time,  by  whisper- 
ing, "  Be  quiet,  Monsignore  ;  be  quiet,  or  we  shall  be  cut  to  pieces  !  " 

'  Near  La  Kiccia,  the  fugitives  found  Countess  Spaur  (who  had  arranged 
the  whole  plan  of  the  escape)  waiting  with  a  coach  and  six  horses,  in  which 
they  pursued  their  jotirney  to  Gaeta,  reaching  the  Neapolitan  frontier 
between  five  and  six  in  the  morning.  The  pope  throughout  carried  with 
him  the  sacrament  in  the  pyx  which  Pius  the  Seventh  carried  when  he  was 
taken  prisoner  to  France,  and  which,  as  if  with  prescience  of  what  would 
happen,  had  been  lately  sent  to  him  as  a  memorial  by  the  Bishop  of  Valence. 
—Beste. 

On  the  death  of  Pius  VII.  in  the  Quirinal  Palace,  the  cardinals 
met  here  for  the  election  of  his  successor,  in  accordance  with  the 
law  prescribing  that  a  Conclave  shall  meet  in  the  palace  where  the 
pope  dies.  Without  warranty  of  any  kind,  however,  the  con- 
claves which  resulted  in  the  elections  of  Leo  XII.,  Pius  VIII., 
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Gregorj'  XVI..  and  Pius  IX.,  iilso  met  in  the  Quirinal  Palace,  to 
the  desertion  of  the  Vatican. 

'In  the  .afternoon  of  the  last  day  of  the  novendiali,  as  they  are  called, 
after  the  death  of  a  jxtpe,  tlie  cardinals  as.senible  (at  S.  Silvcstro  a  Monte 
Cavallo),  ami  walk  iu  proct^ssion,  accouipanied  by  tJieir  conclavisti,  a  secre- 
tary, a  cliaplain,  and  a  servant  or  two,  to  the  i^reat  ;_',ate  of  the  royal  residence, 
in  whicli  one  will  remain  as  master  and  supreme  lord.  Uf  course  the  hill  is 
crowded  by  persons  liuiuy  the  avenue  kept  open  for  the  procession.  Car- 
dinals never  l)efore  seen  by  them,  or  not  for  many  years,  pass  before  them  : 
eaijer  eyes  scan  and  measui-e  them,  and  try  to  conjecture,  fronj  fancied  om(>ns 
in  eye,  iu  figure,  or  in  expression,  who  will  be  shortly  the  sovereitjn  of  their 
fair  city  ;  and,  what  is  much  more,  tlie  head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  from 
the  risiuii"  to  the  setting  sun.  Tliey  all  enter  equal  over  the  threshold  of  that 
iiate  :  they  share  together  the  supreme  rule,s])iritual  and  temporal  :  there  is 
still  embosomed  iu  them  all  the  voice,  yet  silent,  that  will  soon  sound  from 
one  toui^ue  over  all  the  world,  and  the  dormant  <ierm  of  that  authority  wliich 
will  soon  a»;ain  be  concentrated  in  one  man  alone.  To-day  they  are  all  equal  ; 
perhaps  to-morrow  one  will  sit  enthroned,  and  all  the  rest  will  kiss  his  feet  ; 
one  will  be  sovereign,  and  others  his  subjects  :  one  tlie  shepherd,  and  the 
others  his  Hock.    .   .   . 

'  From  tlie  Quirinal  Palace  stretches  out,  the  leuyth  of  a  whole  street,  an 
immense  wing,  divided  in  its  two  upper  floors  into  a  "reat  number  of  small 
but  complete  suites  of  apartments,  occupied  permanently  or  occasionally  by 
persons  attached  to  the  Court.  During  conclave  these  are  allotted,  literally 
so,  to  the  cardinals,  each  of  whom  lives  apart  with  his  own  attendants.  His 
food  is  brouiiht  daily  from  his  owti  h(mse,  and  is  overhauled,  and  delivered 
to  him  in  the  shape  of  "  broken  victuals,"  by  the  watchful  guardians  of  the 
tiirns  and  lattices,  through  which  alone  anything,  even  conversation,  can 
penetrate  into  the  seclusion  of  that  sacred  retreat.  For  a  few  hours  the 
first  evening  the  doors  are  left  open,  and  the  nobility,  the  diplomatic  body, 
and,  in  fact,  all  presentable  persons,  may  roam  from  cell  to  cell,  paying  a 
brief  compliment  to  its  occupant,  perhaps  speaking  the  same  good  wishes 
to  fifty,  which  they  know  can  only  be  accomplished  in  one.  After  that, 
all  is  closed.  A  wicket  is  left  accessible  for  any  cardinal  to  enter  who 
is  not  yet  arrived  :  lint  every  aperture  is  jealouslj-  gutirded  by  faithful 
janitors,  judges  and  prelates  of  various  tribunals,  who  relieve  one  another. 
Every  letter  even  is  ojjeued  and  read,  that  no  communications  may  be  held 
with  the  outer  world.  The  very  street  on  which  the  wing  of  the  conclave 
looks  is  barricaded  and  guarded  by  a  picket  at  each  end  ;  and  as,  fortunately, 
opposite  there  :ire  no  private  residences,  and  all  the  buildings  have  access  from 
the  l)ack,  no  inconvenience  is  thereby  created.  .  .  .  In  the  meantime,  within, 
and  unseen  from  withont,  ferret  opus. 

'Twice  a  day  the  cardinals  meet  in  the  chapel  belonging  to  the  palace, 
included  in  the  enclosure,  and  there,  on  tickets  so  arrange;l  that  the  voter's 
name  cannot  be  seen,  write  the  name  of  him  for  whom  they  give  their 
suflfrage.  These  pipei*s  are  examined  in  their  presence,  and  if  the  number 
of  votes  given  to  any  one  do  not  constitute  the  majority,  they  are  burnt  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  smoke  (the  spumata),  issuing  through  a  flue,  is  visible 
to  the  crowd  usually  assembled  in  the  square  outside.  Some  day,  instead  of 
this  usual  signal  to  disperse,  the  sound  of  pick  and  hammer  is  heard,  a  small 
openiuL!-  is  seen  in  the  wall  which  had  temporarily  Idocked  up  the  great 
window  over  the  palace  gateway.  At  last  the  masons  of  the  conclave  have 
opened  a  rude  door,  through  which  steps  out  on  the  balcony  the  first  cardinal 
deacon,  and  proclaims  to  the  many,  or  to  the  few,  who  may  happen  to  be 
in  waiting-,  that  they  ag-ain  possess  a  sovereign  and  a  pontiflf.'  > — Cardinal 
Wiseman. 


'  The  form  of  the  announcement  in  the  case  of  Pius  IX.  was  :  "  Nuntio 
vobis  guidiuni  magnum:  Papim  h;ibemns  cmineutissimuui  ct  reverendissi- 
mum  dominum  .loannem  Sanctac  Romanae  Kcclesiae  Cardinalem  Mastai- 
Ferretti,  Presbytomm  snb  titulo  Sancti  Marcellini  et  Petri,  qui  nomen  sibi 
adscivit  Pium  IX.' 
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The  palace  was  seized  in  October  1871  by  Victor  Emmanuel  II., 
who  died  here  Januaiy  9,  1878,  having  received  in  his  last  hours  a 
sublime  message  of  pardon  from  the  pontiff  he  had  outraged,  and 
who  would  have  come  in  person  to  give  the  deathbed  absolution  if 
he  had  not  been  forcibly  prevented  by  his  all-powerful  masters, 
the  Jesuits. 

'  When  the  Italians  had  taken  Rome,  a  detachment  of  soldiers,  accom- 
panied by  a  smith  nnd  his  assistants,  marched  np  to  the  gate  of  the  Quirinal. 
Not  a  soul  was  within,  and  they  had  instructions  to  enter  and  take  possession 
of  the  palace.  In  the  presence  of  a  small  and  silent  crowd  of  sullen-lookinii 
men  of  the  people,  the  doors  were  forced.' — F.  Marion  Crawford. 

The  palace  is  now  the  residence  of  King  Vittorio  Emmanuele 
III.  and  Queen  Elena.  The  interior  of  the  building  is  little  worth 
seeing.  On  the  landing  of  the  principal  staircase,  in  a  bad  light, 
is  a  very  important  fresco  of  *  the  Ascension  '  by  Melozzo  da  Forli, 
a  rare  master  allied  to  the  Paduan  school^ 

'  On  the  vaulted  ceiling-  of  a  chapel  in  the  Church  of  the  SS,  Apostoli  at 
Kome,  Melozzo  executed  a  work  (1472)  which,  in  those  times,  can  have 
admitted  of  comparison  with  few.  When  the  chapel  was  relniilt  in  the 
eiohteeuth  century  some  fragments  were  saved.  That  comprehending  the 
Creator  between  ang-els  was  removed  to  a  staircase  in  the  Quirinal  Palace, 
while  single  figures  of  angels  were  placed  in  the  sacristy  of  S.  Peter's. 
These  detached  portions  suffice  to  show  a  beauty  and  fulness  of  form,  and  a 
combination  of  earthly  and  spiritual  srandeur,  comparable  in  their  way  to 
the  noblest  productions  of  Titian,  althouoh  in  motle  of  execution  rather 
recalling-  Correugio.  Here,  as  in  the  cupola  ft-escoes  of  Correugio  himself, 
half  a  century  later,  we  trace  that  constant  effort  at  true  perspective  of  the 
fiiiure,  hardly  in  character,  perhaps,  with  high  ecclesiastical  art :  the  drapery, 
also,  is  of  a  somewhat  formless  description  ;  but  the  grandeur  of  the  principal 
figure,  the  grace  and  freshness  of  the  little  adoring  cherubs,  and  the  elevated 
beauty  of  the  angels  are  expressed  with  an  easy  naivete,  to  which  only  the 
best  works  of  Mantegna  and  Signorelli  can  comjiare. '—iTtw/fer. 

Beyond  the  great  hall,  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet  long,  occur 
a  number  of  rooms  which  were  fitted  up  by  Pius  VII.  and  Gregory 
XVI.  for  their  summer  residence.  Several  apartments  have  mosaic 
pavements,  brought  hither  from  pagan  edifices.  In  one  chamber 
Pius  VII.  was  taken  prisoner  ;  in  the  next  he  died.  The  room, 
which  is  decorated  with  a  modern  tapestry  of  the  martyrdom  of 
S.  Stephen,  has  a  plaster  frieze,  being  the  original  cast  of  the 
triumph  of  Alexander  the  Great,  modelled  for  Napoleon  by  Thor- 
icaldsen. 

The  Private  Chapel  of  the  Popes,  opening  from  the  picture-gallery, 
contains  a  magnificent  picture  of  the  Annunciation  by  Guido,  and 
frescoes  portraying  the  life  of  the  Virgin  by  A  Ibani. 

The  Palazzino  has  been  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
Duchess  of  Genoa  and  other  members  of  the  royal  family  during 
their  visits  to  Rome. 

The  Gardens  of  the  Quirinal,  which,  under  the  Papal  government, 
were  a  delightful  resort  for  strangers,  are  usually  closed  to  the 


1  By  this  same  master  (143S-94)  are  the  interesting  fresco  of  Sixtns  IV.  with 
his  nephews,  now  in  the  Vatican  gallery,  and  the  angels  playing-  instruments 
of  music  in  the  sacristy  of  S.  Peter's.  He  was  court-painter  to  Federiiro  di 
Montefeltro,  Duke  of  Urbino. 
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public.  They  are  in  the  stiff  old  style  of  box  hedges  and  clipped 
avenues  which  we  know  to  have  been  popular  here  even  before 
imperial  times.  John  Evelyn  (1644)  found  them  amongst  '  the 
most  magnificent  and  pleasant  in  Rome.'  Pliny,  in  his  account  of 
his  Tusculan  villa,  describes  his  gardens  decorated  with  '  figures  of 
different  animals,  cut  in  box  ;  evergreens  clipped  into  a  thousand 
different  shapes  ;  sometimes  into  letters  forming  different  names  ; 
walls  and  hedges  of  cut  box,  and  trees  shaped  into  family  portraits.' 
But  the  Quirinal  gardens  were  also  worth  visiting,  on  account  of 
the  many  pretty  glimpses  they  afford  of  S.  Peter's  and  other  distant 
buildings,  and  the  oddity  of  some  of  the  devices— an  organ  played 
by  water,  &c.  The  Casino,  built  by  Fuga,  has  frescoes  by  Orizonte, 
Pompco  Battoni,  Paiinitii,  and  Masucci. 

(The  Royal  Stables  may  be  visited  with  an  order  from  the  Palazzo 
S.  Felice,  21  Via  della  Dataria,  from  12  to  3  ;  or,  without  an  order, 
on  Thursday  and  Sunday  from  10  to  12.) 

If  we  turn  to  the  left  (with  our  backs  to  the  front  of  the  palace) 
we  reach — on  the  left — the  entrance  to  the  courtyard  of  the  Palazzo 
Rospigliosi,  built  by  Flaminio  Ponzio,  in  1603,  for  Cardinal  Scipio 
Borghese,  on  a  portion  of  the  site  of  the  Baths  of  Constantine, 
which  he  was  permitted  by  Paul  V.  to  demolish,  together  with  four 
churches,  in  order  to  make  room  for  it.  It  was  inhabited  by 
Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  and  sold  by  him  to  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who 
enlarged  it  from  designs  of  Carlo  Maderno.  His  father  died  there. 
His  niece  brought  it  to  the  Dukes  of  Nevers,  who  (c.  1668)  sold  it  to 
the  Prince  Rospigliosi,  brother  of  the  reigning  Pope,  Clement  X. 
From  the  time  of  Mazarin  to  1704  it  was  inhabited  by  French 
ambassadors.     It  now  belongs  to  two  brothers. 

The  palace  itself  is  not  shown,  but  the  Casino  is  open  on  Wed- 
nesdays and  Saturdays  from  9  to  3.  It  is  situated  at  the  end  of  a 
very  small  but  pretty  garden  planted  with  magnolias,  and  consists 
of  three  chambers.  On  the  vault  of  the  central  room  is  the  famous 
Aurora  of  Guido. 

'  Giiido'is  Aurora  is  the  very  type  of  haste  aud  impetus  :  for  surely  no  ruan 
ever  imay:iiied  such  hurry  aud  tumult,  such  souuding  and  clashing.  Painters 
maintain  that  it  is  lit;hted  from  two  sides — they  have  my  full  permission  to 
li<iht  theirs  from  three  if  it  will  improve  them,  bat  the  difference  lies  else- 
where.'—ilferui«Zsso^n's  Letteis,  p.  91. 

'  This  is  the  noblest  work  of  Guido.  It  is  embodied  poetry.  The  Hours, 
that  hand  in  han<l  encircle  the  car  of  Phoebus,  advance  with  rapid  pace. 
The  paler,  milder  forms  of  those  pentle  sisters  who  rule  over  declining;  day, 
and  the  ^lowiny  sriauee  of  those;  who  bask  in  the  meridian  blaze,  resplendent 
in  the  hues  of  heaven,  are  of  no  mortal  ij^race  and  beauty ;  but  they  are 
eclipsed  by  Aurora  herself,  who  sails  on  the  q-olden  clonds  before  them, 
Bheddin<^  "  showers  of  shadowing-  roses"  on  the  rejoicing  earth  :  her  celestial 
presence  diffusinir  ij^L-wlness,  and  lii^ht,  and  beauty  around.  Above  the  heads 
of  the  heavenly  coursers  liovers  the  morniuti  star,  in  the  form  of  a  youthful 
cherub,  ])earini;  his  flaminy-  torch.  Nothini;  is  more  admirable  in  this  beauti- 
ful composition  than  the  motion  y-iven  to  the  whole  :  the  smooth  and  rapid 
step  of  the  circling-  Hours  as  they  tread  on  the  fleecy  clouds  ;  the  fiery  steeds  ; 
the  whirliny  wheels  of  the  car ;  the  torch  of  Lucifer,  blown  back  by  the 
velocity  of  his  advance  ;  nnd  the  form  of  Aurora,  borne  through  the  ambient 
air,  till  you  almost  fear  she  should  float  from  your  sight.'— Eaton'ts '  Romr-.' 
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'  The  work  of  Guido  is  more  poetic  than  that  of  Guercino,  and  luminous, 
and  soft,  and  harmonious.  Cupid,  Aurora,  Phoebus,  form  a  climax  of 
beauty,  and  the  Horn's  seem  as  light  as  the  clouds  on  which  they  dance.' — 
Forsyth. 

Lanzi  points  out  that  Guido  always  took  the  Venus  de'  Medici  and  the 
Niobe  as  his  favourite  models,  and  that  there  is  scarcely  one  of  his  larg-e 
pictures  in  which  the  Xiobe  or  one  of  her  sons  is  not  introduced,  yet  with 
such  dexterity  that  the  theft  is  scarcely  perceptible. 

The  frescoes  of  the  frieze  are  by  Tempesta  ;  the  four  landscapes  by 
Paul  Brill.  Two  columns,  twelve  feet  high,  are,  with  the  steps  at 
S.  Prassede,  the  finest  known  specimens  of  the  Greek  marble — 
rosso-antico  (Cape  Matapau).  In  the  hall  are  busts,  statues,  and  a 
bronze  horse  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Baths. 

There  is  a  collection  of  pictures,  but  few  of  importance.  In  the 
room  on  the  left  is  the  beautiful  Danielle  di  Volterra  of  our  Saviour 
bearing  His  cross.  In  the  same  room  are  two  large  pictures — (81) 
David  triumphing  with  the  head  of  Goliath,  Domenichino  ;  and  (64) 
Perseus  rescuing  Andromeda,  Guido.  No.  48  is  a  Holy  Family  by 
Lxica  Signorelli.  In  the  room  on  the  right  are— Adam  gathering 
fig-leaves,  in  a  Paradise  which  resembles  a  menagerie,  Domenichino  ; 
and  (35)  Samson  pulling  down  the  house  upon  the  Philistines, 
Ludovico  Caracci.  Here  also  is  a  remarkable  picture  (32)  of  Juno 
chastising  Cupid,  by  Lorenzo  Lotto,  full  of  life,  motion,  and  fury. 

In  digging  foundations  for  the  Theatro  Nazionale  here,  was  found 
the  celebrated  bronze  Boxer  of  the  Terme  Museum. 

'  Mr.  Miludler  showed  his  appreciation  of  this  finely  conceived  and  carefully 
executed  painting-,  and  called  it  "  The  Victory  of  Chastity."  It  mioht  with 
equal  fitness  be  named  Juno  takini;  righteous  vengeance  on  Venus.  Juno, 
wrapped  in  a  green  mantle,  with  a  white  drapery  al)OUt  her  head,  brandishes 
aloft  Cupid's  broken  bow,  and  seems  about  to  pour  forth  the  vials  of  her 
wrath  upon  Venus.  The  iioddess  of  love — a  violet  mantle  about  her,  pearls  in 
her  fair  hair,  a  brilliant  star  glowing;  on  her  brow,  andg-old  chains  round  her 
neck — seeks  to  shield  Cupid  from  the  fury  of  the  queen  of  heaven.  The 
little  god,  with  his  many-coloured  wings,  cowers  behind  her  with  tearful 
face.  The  name  Laureutius  Lottus  is  still  visible  on  a  "  cartellino." ' — 
Morelli. 

It  sadly  needs  reframing:  the  present  frame  interferes  with  the 
outline  of  Venus. 

A  bronze  bust  represents  the  Eospigliosi  Pope,  Clement  IX. 

A  second  small  garden  belonging  to  this  palace  is  well  worth 
seeing  in  May  for  its  wealth  of  camellias,  azaleas,  and  Banksian 
roses.  In  the  palace,  Benvenuto  Cellini's  famous  salt-cellar  is  pre- 
served— a  shell  resting  on  an  enamel  dragon. 

During  1901-2  a  tunnel  for  traffic  was  constructed  through  this 
hill,  from  the  Via  dei  Giardini  to  the  Via  Nazionale,  which  passes 
beneath  the  gardens  of  the  palace. 

Opposite  the  Eospigliosi  Palace  is  the  handsome  entrance  to  the 
Colonna  Gardens  (which  may  be  seen  on  Wednesdays  from  11  to  3 
by  ringing  at  a  bell  by  a  door  near  the  Quirinal).  The  gardens  are 
connected  with  the  Palace  in  the  Piazza  SS.  Apostoli  by  a  series  of 
bridges  across  the  intervening  street  (Via  della  Pilotta).  Here,  on 
a  lofty  terrace  which  has  a  fine  view  towards  the  Capitol,  and  over- 
shadowed by  grand  cypresses,  are  remains  long  supposed  to  belong 
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to  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  (fragments  of  Corinthian  cornice,  one  of 
them  being  the  largest  block  of  marble  in  Rome,  and  weighing 
twenty-seven  tons),  built  by  Aurelian  (A.D.  270-275),  but  now  con- 
sidered to  be  decorations  of  the  entrance  to  the  B^ths  of  Constantine. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  terrace,  looking  down  through  two  barns 
into  a  kind  of  pit,  we  can  see  some  vestiges  of  the  baths — built  a.d. 
326 — and  of  the  great  staircase  which  led  up  to  them  from  the 
valley  below.  The  portico  of  these  baths  remained  erect  till  the 
time  of  Clement  XII.  (1730-40),  and  was  adorned  with  four  marble 
statues,  of  which  two — those  of  the  two  Constantines — may  now  be 
seen  on  the  terrace  of  the  Capitol,  and  a  third  in  the  Portico  of  the 
Lateran. 

Beneath  the  magnificent  cypress-trees  on  the  slope  of  the  hill 
are  several  fine  sarcophagi.  Only  the  stem  is  preserved  of  the 
historical  pine-tree  planted  (it  was  said)  on  the  day  on  which  Cola 
di  Rienzi  died,  and  which  was  one  of  the  great  ornaments  of  the 
city  until  1848,  when  it  was  broken  in  an  ominous  storm.  These 
gardens,  with  their  temple-ruins,  statues,  cypresses,  birds,  and 
flowers,  are  the  most  beautiful  which  the  recent  commercial  specu- 
lations have  spared  to  Rome.  Incredible,  however,  as  it  may  seem, 
the  historic  family  of  Colonna  would  have  sold  the  upper  part  of 
them  for  building  land,  if  the  Government  had  not  interfered,  on 
account  of  the  two  pagan  ruins  which  they  contain. 

Just  beyond  the  end  of  the  garden  is  the  Church  of  S.  Silvestro 
a  Monte  Cavallo — belonging  to  the  Missionaries  of  S.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  in  which  the  cardinals  used  to  meet  before  going  in  proces- 
sion to  the  conclave.  It  is  mentioned  in  tenth-century  documents. 
The  cupola  of  the  south  transept  has  frescoes  by  Domenichino,  of 
David  dancing  before  the  Ark,  the  Queen  of  Sheba  and  Solomon, 
Judith  with  the  head  of  Holofernes,  and  Esther  fainting  before 
Ahasuerus.  These  arc  considered  by  Lanzi  as  some  of  the  finest 
frescoes  of  the  master.  Over  the  altar  is  an  Assumption,  painted 
on  slate,  considered  the  masterpiece  of  Scipione  Caetani.  The  last 
chapel  but  one  on  the  left  has  a  ceiling  by  Car.  d'Arpino,  and 
frescoes  on  the  wall  by  Polidoro  da  Caravayrjio.  The  picture  over 
the  altar,  representing  S.  Dominic  and  S.  Catherine  of  Siena,  is  by 
Marioito  Albertintlli.  Cardinal  Bentivoglio — who  wrote  the  history 
of  the  wars  in  Flanders,  and  lived  in  the  Rospigliosi  Palace — is 
buried  here,  with  Cardinal  Gian  Giacopo  Pancirelli,  the  one  honest 
minister  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  VI.  The  adjoining  convent, 
beneath  which  remains  of  a  shrine  of  Semo  Sancus  were  discovered 
in  1881,^  is  now  the  headquarters  of  the  Royal  Engineers. 

We  now  reach  the  height  of  Magnanapoli  (Balnea  Pauli)  from 
which  the  isthmus  which  joined  the  Quirinal  to  the  Capitoline  was 
cut  away  by  Trajan  for  his  Forum.  Here,  beneath  the  wall  of  the 
ViUa  Aldobrandini,  radiant  with  flowers  in  spring,  is  a  spacious 

'  The  statue  of  the  i^od  .-ind  its  inscrihod  i)ode.st;il  are  now  in  the  Galleriii 
dei  Caiidehil)ri  at  the  Vatican.  This  early  Divinitj-  is  connected  witli  Jupiter 
and  with  Ilercules,  and  is  pro])al)ly  identical  witli  Dens  Fidius.  'Me  Dens 
Fidius'  was  aKomau  oath,  synonymous  with  *  Me  Hercule.' 
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crossway  with  a  palm,  and  in  the  centre  of  which  is  preserved  a 
fragment  of  the  ancient  wall  of  the  time  of  King  Servius  Tullius. 
Another  fragment,  in  the  neighbouring  Palazzo  Antonelli,  retains  a 
massive  stone  archway,  supposed  to  be  the  Porta  Fontinalis.  The 
foundations  under  this  arch  are  import.ant  as  showing  the  use  of 
concrete  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Kings.  The  palace  was  the 
favourite  private  residence  of  that  great  cardinal,  of  brigand- 
ancestry,  who  was  long  the  prime  minister  of  Pius  IX. 

'  Autoiiclli  was  tlie  best  hated  nuvn  of  liis  day,  not  only  in  Europe  and 
Italy,  but  by  a  larye  proportion  of  Churchmen.' — F.  Marion  Crawford. 

Hence  the  modern  Via  Nazionale  with  its  tramway  leads  east 
direct  up  to  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli,  and  west,  through  what  was  the 
garden  of  Antonelli,  down  to  the  Piazza  Colonna.  The  turn  given 
to  the  hill  near  this,  and  the  effect  of  the  lofty  and  luxuriant  Aldo- 
brandini  Garden  with  its  tall  palms  and  cypresses  amongst  the 
houses,  is,  nevertheless,  one  of  the  best  things  done  in  Rome  since 
1870.  A  fine  house  of  the  first  century  A.D.,  with  exquisitely 
painted  walls,  was  discovered  near  this  in  June  1884,  but  its  de- 
struction was  at  once  ordered. 

Opposite  is  the  white  Church  of  S.  Caterina  di  Siena  (1563), 
possessing  some  frescoes  attributed,  on  doubtful  grounds,  to  the 
rare  master  Timoteo  Vite.  Adjoining  is  a  large  Dominican  con- 
vent, inclosed  within  the  precincts  of  which  is  the  mediaeval 
tower,  sometimes  called  the  Tower  of  Nero,  but  generally  known  as 
the  Torre  delle  Milizie,  i.e.  of  the  Roman  Militia.  It  was  erected 
by  the  sons  of  Peter  Alexius,  a  baron  attached  to  the  party  of 
Senator  Pandolfo  de  Suburra,  on  the  site  of  a  building  called 
'  Hostium  Militiae.'  The  lower  part  is  said  to  have  been  built  in 
1210,  the  upper  in  1294.  It  leans  to  the  south-west.  A  little  later 
than  those  days  it  was  possessed  by  the  Caetani,  who  sold  it  to  the 
Annibaldi.  In  1312  Giovanni  Annibaldi  gave  it  up  to  the  Emperor 
Henry  VII.,  who  had  it  fitted  up  for  his  use  during  his  stormy 
sojourn  in  Rome,  as  being  more  central  and  nearer  the  Colonna 
strongholds  than  the  Lateran. 

'  People  pass  through  two  regular  courses  of  study  at  Rome— the  first  in 
learning,  and  the  second  in  unlearning-. 

'  "This  is  the  Tower  of  Nero,  from  which  he  S;vw  the  city  in  flames— and 
this  is  the  Temple  of  Concord — and  this  is  the  Temple  of  C:istor  and  Pollux— 
and  this  is  the  Temple  of  Vesta— and  these  are  the  B  iths  of  Paulus  Aemilius," 
and  so  on,  says  your  lacquej^. 

'"This  is 'not  the  Tower  of  Nero— nor  that  the  Temple  of  Castor  and 
Pollux— nor  the  other  the  Temple  of  Concord — nor  are  any  of  these  thing's 
what  they  arc  called,"  says  your  antiquary.'— i^a^on's  '  Rome.' 

The  Convent  of  S.  Caterina  (entered  from  the  Salita  del  Grille) 
was  built  by  the  celebrated  Vittoria  Colonna,  who  requested  the 
advice  of  Michelangelo  on  the  subject,  and  was  told  she  had  better 
make  the  ancient  *  Torre  '  into  a  belfry.  A  curious  account  of  the 
interview  in  which  this  subject  was  discussed,  and  which  took 
place  in  the  Church  of  S.  Silvestro  a  Monte  Cavallo,  is  left  us  in 
the  memoirs  of  Francesco  d'Olanda,  a  painter,  who  was  himself 
present  at  the  conversation. 

X 
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Near  this  point  are  two  other  brick  mediaeval  towers.  One, 
engrafted  in  the  Via  Nazionale,  on  the  left  of  the  descent  (R.)  to 
the  Piazza  Venezia,  is  that  of  the  Colonna,  now  called  Tor  di 
Babele,  and  is  ornamented  with  three  beautiful  fragments  of 
sculptured  frieze,  one  of  them  bearing  the  device  of  Colonna,  a 
crowned  column  rising  through  a  wreath.  The  other  tower,  stand- 
ing in  the  Salita  del  Grille,  is  called  Torre  del  Grille,  from  the 
family  of  that  name. 

Beside  S.  Caterina  rises  the  Church  of  SS.  Domenico  e  Sisto 
(1640),  approached  by  a  handsome  double  twisted  flight  of  stairs, 
the  effect  of  which  was  injured  by  changes  in  1870-77.  This 
church  is  only  open  from  7  a.m.  until  1)  a.m.  Over  the  2nd  altar 
(left)  is  a  picture  of  the  marriage  of  S.  Catherine  by  AUcfjrani,  and, 
on  the  anniversary  of  her  (visionary)  marriage  (July  li)),  the  dried 
up  hand  of  the  saint  is  exhibited  here,  to  the  comfort  of  the  faith- 
ful.    More  of  her  is  in  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva, 

In  opening  or  building  the  Via  Nazionale  between  this  point  and 
the  Baths  of  Diocletian  many  fragments  and  foundations  of  the 
palaces  of  illustrious  Romans  were  discovered  (and  destroyed  or 
reburied)  which  once  lined  the  Vicus  Longus.  These  included, 
on  the  right,  the  magnificent  houses  of  Lucius  Naevius  Clemens, 
PubliaMaterna,  C.  Articuleius  Germanicianus,  Tiberius  Julius  Frugi, 
C.  Julius  Avitus,  P.  Numicius  Caesianus,  and  Scipio  Orfitus  ;  faced, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  by  the  houses  of  the  Claud ii 
Claudiaui,  of  M.  Postumius  Festus,  T.  Avidius  Quietus,  the  Lampadii, 
T.  Aelius  Antonius  Severus. 

We  may  turn  by  SS.  Domenico  e  Sisto  into  Via  Panisperna,  or 
back  into  the  Via  Magnanapoli — Baths  of  Aemilius  Paulus,  a  name 
once  given  to  ruins  on  the  east  side  of  the  Forum  of  Trajan.  The 
Mirabilia  speaks  of  the  corruption  of  the  name  '  Vado  ad  Napulim,' 
supposed  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  have  been  the  exclamation  of  the 
wizard  Virgil,  who,  on  this  spot,  being  taken  by  the  Romans, 
escaped  invisibly,  and  went  to  his  beloved  Naples.  The  Tor  delle 
Milizie  is  best  seen  from  here.  In  Via  Panisperna  on  the  left  we 
pass  the  Palazzo  Aldobrandini,  with  a  bright,  pleasant-looking 
court  and  handsome  fountain.  The  fortunes  of  this  house  were 
founded  by  Clement  VIII.,  who  presented  his  nephew.  Cardinal 
Aldobrandini,  with  a  million  scudi  in  ready  money.  Of  this  family 
was  S.  Pietro  Aldobrandini,  known  as  S..  Pietro  Igneo,  who  was 
canonised  because,  in  10G7,  he  walked  unhurt,  crucifix  in  hand, 
through  a  burning  fiery  avenue  ten  feet  long  before  the  church 
door  of  Settimo,  near  Florence,  to  prove  an  accusation  of  simony 
which  he  had  brought  against  Pietro  di  Pavia,  bishop  of  that  city. 

Descending  into  the  Via  di  Mazzarini  (1st  turning  left),  in  the 
hollow  between  the  Quirinal  and  Vinnnal,  is  (R.)  the  Convent  of 
S.  Agata  in  Suburra,  through  the  courtyard  of  which  we  enter  the 
Church  of  S.  Agata  dei  Goti.  It  was  built  by  Ricimer,  the  king- 
maker, who  was  buried  here  in  A.D.  472.  S.  Maria  Maggiore  is 
seen  in  the  distance.  But  twelve  ancient  granite  columns  and 
a  handsome  cosmatcsque  pavement  are  the  only  remaining  signs  of 
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antiquity.  The  Ionic  caps  are  gilded.  The  church  now  belongs  to 
the  Irish  Seminary.  In  the  left  aisle  is  the  monument  of  Daniel 
O'Connell,  with  bas-reliefs  by  Benzoni,  inscribed : — 

'  This  inonnmeut  contains  the  heart  of  O'Connell,  who  dying  at  Genoa  on 
his  way  to  the  Eternal  City,  bequeathed  his  soul  to  God,  his  body  to  Ireland, 
and  his  heart  to  Rome.  He  is  represented  at  the  bar  of  the  British  House 
of  Commons  in  MDCCCXXIX.,  when  he  refused  to  take  the  anti-Catholic 
declaration,  in  tliese  remarkable  words  :  "  I. at  once  reject  this  declaration  ; 
part  of  it  I  believe  to  be  untrue,  and  the  rest  I  know,to  be  false."  He  was 
born  vi.  Au-.,  MDCCLXXVI.,  and  died  xv.  May,  3IDCCCXLVII.  Erected 
by  Charles  Kiauconi,  the  faithful  friend  of  tlie  immortal  Liberator,  and  of 
Ireland,  the  laud  of  his  adoption.' 

At  the  end  of  this  aisle  is  a  chapel,  which  Cardinal  Antonelli 
(who  had  a  palace  near  this)  decorated,  1863,  with  frescoes  and 
arabesques  as  a  burial-place  for  his  family.  In  the  chapel  at  the 
head  of  the  R.  aisle  is  a  gilt  figure  of  S.  Agata — showing  the 
manner  in  which  she  suffered. 

'  Ayatha  was  a  maiden  of  Catania,  in  Sicily,  whither  Decius  the  emperor 
sent  Quintiamis  as  governor.  He,  inflamed  l)y  the  beauty  of  Ayatha,  tempted 
her  with  rich  yifts  and  promises,  but  she  repulsed  him  with  disdain.  Then 
Quiutianus  ordered  her  to  be  boimd  and  beaten  with  rods,  and  sent  two  of  his 
slaves  to  tear  her  bosom  with  iron  shears,  and,  as  her  blood  flowed  forth,  she 
Siiid  to  him,  "  O  thou  cruel  tyrant !  art  thou  not  ashamed  to  tear  me  thus? 
— hast  thou  not  thyself  been  fed  at  thy  mother's  breasts  ?  "  Thus  only  did 
she  murmur.  And  in  the  niyht  a  venerable  man  came  to  her,  bearing-  a' vase 
of  ointment,  and  before  him  walked  a  j'outh  bearing  a  torch.  It  was  the  holy 
apostle  Peter,  and  the  youth  was  an  angel :  but  Agatha  knew  it  not,  though 
such  a  glorious  light  filled  the  prison,  tliat  the  guards  fled  in  terror.  .  .  . 
Then  S.  Peter  made  himself  known  and  ministered  to  her,  restoring  with 
heavenly  balm  her  wounded  breasts. 

'  Quiutianus,  infuriated,  demanded  who  had  healetl  her.  She  replied,  "  He 
whom  I  confess  and  adore  with  heart  and  lips.  He  hath  sent  His  apostle,  who 
hath  healed  mo."  Then  Quintianus  caused  her  to  be  thrown  bound  upon  a 
great  fire,  Imt  instantly  an  earthquake  arose*,  and  the  people  in  terror  cried, 
''This  visitation  is  sent  becaiLse  of  the  sulTerings  of  the  maiden  Agatha." 
So  he  caused  her  to  l)e  taken  from  the  fire,  and  carried  back  to  prison,  where 
she  prayed  aloud  that,  having  now  proved  her  faith,  she  miiiht  be  freed  from 
pain  and  see  the  glory  of  God  ;  and  her  prayer  was  answered  and  her  spirit 
instantly  departed  into  eternal  glory,  Feb.  5th,  a.d.  251.' — '  Legeiide  deUe  SS. 
Vergini.' 

Agata  (patroness  of  Catania)  is  one  of  the  saints  most  reverenced 
by  the  Roman  people.  On  the  5th  of  February  her  vespers  are  sung 
here,  and  contain  the  antiphons  : — 

'  Who  art  thou  that  art  come  to  heal  my  wounds  ?— I  am  an  apostle  of 
Christ :  doubt  not  concerning  me,  ray  daughter, 

'Medicine  for  the  body  I  have  never  u.sed  ;  but  I  have  the  Lortl  Jesus 
Christ,  who  with  His  wonl  alone  restoreth  all  things. 

'  I  render  thanks  to  Thee,  O  Lord  Jesus  Clirist,  for  that  Thou  hast  been 
mindful  of  me,  and  hast  sent  Thine  apostle  to  he^il  my  wounds. 

'I  bless  thee,  O  Father  of  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,' because  through  Thine 
ap<).stle  Thou  h:ust  restored  my  breasts  to  me. 

'  Him  who  hath  vouchsafed  to  heal  me  of  every  wound,  and  to  restore  to 
me  my  breasts.  Him  do  I  invoke,  even  the  living  God. 

'  Blessed  Airatha,  standing  in  her  prison,  stretched  forth  her  hands  and 
prayed  unto  tlie  Lord,  saying,  "O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  my  good  Master,  I 
thank  Thee  ])ecause  Thou  Iiast  given  me  streugtli  to  overcome  the  tortures 
of  the  executioners  :  and  now.  Lord,  speak  the  word,  that  I  may  dej)art 
hence  to  Thy  glory  which  fadeth  not  away."' 
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The  tomb  of  Joannes  Lascaris  (west  wall,  beside  door)  (a  learned 
refugee  from  Constantinople  when  taken  by  the  Turks)  has — in 
Greek — the  inscription : — 

'  Lascaris  lies  here  in  a  foreign  tirave  ;  but,  straiioer,  that  does  not  disturb 
him,  rather  does  he  rejoice  ;  yet  lie  is  not  without  sorrow,  ivs  a  (Irccian,  that 
his  fatherhmd  will  not  bestow  upon  him  the  freedom  of  a  ^Tivvc.* 

Turning  back  into  Via  Panisperna  and  passing  the  Convent  of 
S.  Bernardino  Senensis,  we  reach  the  Via  dei  Scrpenti  (origin  of 
name  not  known),  interesting  as  occupying  the  supposed  site  in 
the  Vallis  Quirinalis,  where  Julius  Proculus,  returning  from  Alba 
Longa,  encountered  the  Ghost  of  Romulus. 

'  Sed  Proculus  Loni^a  veniebat  Julius  Albd  ; 

Lunaque  ful^ebat ;  nee  facis  ilsus  erat : 
Cnm  suhito  motu  nubes  crepuere  siuistrae  : 

Retulit  ille  i^radus  ;  horrueruntque  comae. 
Pulcher,  et  humaiio  major,  ti-abe&que  decorus, 
Romulus  in  media  visus  adesse  via.' 

—Ovid,  Fast.  ii.  498. 

Turning  to  the  right  down  the  Via  dei  Serpenti.  we  reach  the 
Piazza  S.  Maria  in  Monti,  containing  a  fountain,  a  fish-market,  and 
a  church  dedicated  to  SS.  Sergius  and  Bacchus,  two  martyrs  who 
suffered  under  Maximian  at  Rasapha  in  Syria. 

One  side  of  this  piazza  is  occupied  by  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  in 
Monti,  in  which  is  deposited  a  figure  of  the  beggar  Labre  (canonised 
by  Leo  XIII.,  December  8th,  1881),  dressed  in  the  gown  of  a  men- 
dicant pilgrim,  which  he  wore  when  living.  Over  the  altar  is  a 
picture  of  him  in  the  Coliseum  distributing  to  his  fellow -beggars 
the  alms  which  he  had  obtained.  His  festa  is  observed  here  on 
April  16th,  (At  No.  3  Via  dei  Serpenti,  one  may  visit  the  chamber 
in  which  Labre  died  ;  and  in  the  Via  dei  Crociferi,  near  the  fountain 
of  Trevi,  a  chapel  containing  many  of  his  relics — the  bed  on  which 
he  died,  the  crucifix  which  he  wore  in  his  bosom,  &c.) 

'  Benoit  Joseph  Laljre  naquit  en  1784  dans  le  dioc6se  de  Boulogne  (France) 
de  parents  Chretiens  et  jouissant  d'une  modeste  aisauce.  D'une  piot^  vive  et 
tendre,  il  voulut  d'abord  se  faire  reliyieux  ;  mais  .sa  saute  ue  i)ut  re.sister,  ni 
aux  r^yles  des  Chartreux,  ni  b.  celles  des  Trappistes,  chez  lesquels  il  eutra 
.successivement.  II  fut  alors  solliciU  interieurement,  est-il  dit  dans  la  notice 
sur  sa  vie,  de  inener  une  vie  de  pmitence  et  de  charite  an  milieu  dti  siecle. 
I'endant  sept  annees,  il  parcourut,  en  p^lerin-meudiant,  les  sanctuaires  de  la 
"Vierue  les  plus  v^ncr^s  de  toute  I'Europe  ;  on  a  calcule  qu'il  fit,  h.  pied,  plus 
de  cinq  mille  lieues  pendant  ces  sept  ann^cs. 

'  En  1777  il  revint  en  Italic,  pour  ne  plus  en  sortir.  II  habitait  Komc, 
faisant  seulement  une  fois  cliacine  ann(^e  le  pclerinaue  de  Lor^tte.  II  i>as.sait 
une  ^irande  partie  de  ses  jouruecs  dans  les  ^ulises,  mendiait,  et  faisait  des 
amvres  de  charit6.  II  couchait  (luehiuefois  sous  le  porti(iue  des  ei^lises,  et  le 
plus  souvent  au  Colysee  derri6re  la  petite  chapclle  de  la  cinqui>Mue  station  du 
clicmin  dc  la  croix.  L'ci>lise  (ju'il  freciuentait  le  pliLs  etait  celle  de  S.  Marie 
des  Monts  ;  le  IG  avril  1783,  apr6s  y  avoir  prit^  fort  lonirtemps,  en  sortaut,  il 
toml)!!,  comme  ^vanoui,  sur  les  marches  du  p(5ristyle  de  I'esilise.  On  le  trans- 
porta  dans  une  maison  voisinc,  ou  il  mourut  le  soir.' — '  (Ine  Anwe  a  Rome.' 

S.  Alfonso  Liguori  lived  in  the  Convent  of  S.  Maria  in  Monti  in 
the  time  of  Clement  XIII.  Almost  opposite  this  church,  till  1885, 
a  narrow  alley,  which  appeared  to  be  a  oul-de-sao  ending  in  a  picture 
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of  the  Crucifixion,  was  in  reality  the  approach  to  the  carefully  con- 
cealed Convent  of  the  Parnesiane  Nuns,  generally  known  as  the  Sepolte 
Vive.  No  more  curious  convent  has  been  recently,  none  more  de- 
servedly, destroyed.  The  only  means  of  communicating  with  the 
nuns  was  by  rapping  on  a  barrel  which  projected  from  a  wall  on  a 
platform  above  the  roofs  of  the  houses— when  a  muffled  voice  was 
heard  from  the  interior ;  and  if  the  references  of  the  visitor  were 
satisfactory,  the  banel  turned  round,  and  eventually  disclosed  a 
key  by  which  the  initiated  could  admit  themselves  to  a  small 
chamber  in  the  interior  of  the  convent.  Over  the  door  was  an 
inscription,  bidding  those  who  entered  that  chamber  to  leave  all 
worldly  thoughts  behind  them.  Round  the  walls  were  inscribed: 
'  Qui  non  diligit,  manet  in  morte.'  '  Militia  est  vita  hominis  super 
terram.'  'Alter  alterius  onera  portate ; '  and,  on  the  other  side 
opposite  the  door — 

'  Vi  esorto  ;v  riminir 

La  vit:i  del  moiido 
Xella  ij-uisi  che  la  inira 
Fn  tuoriboudo.' 

In  one  of  the  walls  was  an  opening  with  a  double  grille,  beyond 
which  was  a  metal  plate,  pierced  with  holes  like  the  rose  of  a 
watering-pot.  It  was  beyond  this  grille,  and  behind  this  plate,  that 
the  abbess  of  the  Sepolte  Vive  received  her  visitors,  but  she  was 
even  then  veiled  from  head  to  foot  in  heavy  folds  of  black  serge. 
Gregory  XVI.,  who,  of  course,  could  penetrate  within  the  convent, 
and  who  wished  to  try  her,  said,  '  Sorella  mia,  levate  il  velo.'  '  No, 
mio  padre,'  she  replied  ;  '  e  vietato  dalla  nostra  regola.' 

The  nuns  of  the  Sepolte  Vive  are  never  seen  again  after  they 
once  assume  the  black  veil,  though  they  are  allowed  double  the 
ordinary  noviciate.  They  never  hear  anything  of  the  outer  world, 
even  of  the  deaths  of  their  nearest  relations.  They  may  not  lie 
down  to  sleep ;  and  their  speech  dies  of  inanition  like  their  eye- 
sight. Daily  they  dig  their  own  graves,  and  their  remaining  hours 
are  occupied  in  monotonous  adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

Returning  as  far  as  the  Via  Panisperna  (a  continuation  of  the 
Via  Magnanapoli),  we  ascend  the  slope  of  the  Viminal  Hill,  now  with 
difficulty  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Quirinal.  It  derives  its  name 
from  vimina,  osiers.  A  temple  of  Sylvanus  or  Pan  was  one  of  several 
which  adorned  its  principal  street — the  Vicus  Longus — which  ran 
from  here  in  a  direct  line  to  the  Ministero  delle  Finanze  across  the 
city.  This  end  of  the  hill  is  crowned  by  the  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo 
in  Panisperna,  built  on  the  site  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  deacon  S. 
Laurence,  who  suffered  under  Claudius  II. ,  in  A.D.  264,  for  refusing 
to  give  up  the  goods  of  the  Church.  Over  the  altar  is  a  fresco, 
representing  the  saint  extended  upon  a  red-hot  gridiron,  and  below 
— entered  from  the  exterior  of  the  church — a  crypt  is  shown  as  the 
scene  of  his  cruel  sufferings.^ 

1  The  body  of  this  saiut  is  said  to  repose  at  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Miira  ;  his 
head  is  at  the  Quirinal ;  at  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina  his  g^ridiron  and  chains  are 
shown.    He  possesses  over  thirty  chapels  in  Rome. 
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'  Blessed  L-iurentins,  as  he  lay  stretched  aud  hurninii  on  the  gridiron,  said 
to  the  impious  tyraut,  "The  meat  is  done,  make  haste  hither  aiul  eat.  As 
for  the  treasures  of  the  Church  wliich  you  seek,  the  hands  of  the  poor  liave 
carried  them  to  a  lieavenly  treasury."  ' — Antiphone  of  S.  Laurence. 

It  was  outside  this  convent  that,  towards  the  close  of  her  life, 
S.  Bridget  of  Sweden,  dreamer  of  disgusting  dreams,  used  to  sit 
begging  for  the  poor  and  kissing  the  hands  of  those  who  gave  her 
alms.  Her  funeral  took  place  in  this  church,  July  1373  ;  but,  after 
resting  here  for  a  year,  her  body  was  removed  by  her  son  to  the 
monastery  of  Wastein  in  Sweden. 

Under  the  2nd  altar,  R. ,  are  shown  the  relics  of  S.  Crispin  and 
S.  Crispinian,  '  two  holy  brothers,  who  departed  from  Rome  with  S. 
Denis  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  France,  where,  after  the  example  of 
S.  Paul,  they  laboured  with  their  hands,  being  by  trade  shoemakers. 
And  these  saints  made  food  for  the  poor  without  fee  or  reward  (for 
which  the  angels  supplied  them  with  leather),  until,  denounced  as 
Christians,  they  suffered  martyrdom  at  Soissons,  being,  after  many 
unavailing  tortures,  beheaded  bj^  the  sword  (A.D.  300).'  ^  The 
festival  of  S.  Crispin  and  S.  Crispinian  is  held  on  October  25th. 

'  And  Crispin  Crispian  shall  ne'er  yo  hy, 
From  tliis  day  to  the  ending-  of  the  world, 
But  we  in  it  shall  he  reniemhered.' 

— Shakespeare,  '  Henry  V.' 

Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the  statues  of  Posidippus  and 
Menander,  now  in  the  gallery  of  st^itues  at  the  Vatican,  were  kissed 
and  worshipped  in  this  church  under  the  impression  that  they  re- 
presented saints.  They  were  found  on  this  site,  which  was  once 
occupied  by  the  Baths  of  Olympias,  daughter-in-law  of  Constantino. 
Boniface  VIII.  (1299)  rebuilt  the  church. 

The  name,  Panisperna,  is  supposed  by  some  authors  to  have  had 
its  origin  in  a  dole  of  bread  and  ham  once  given  at  the  door  of  the 
adjacent  convent,  but  more  probably  it  is  derived  from  a  Prefect 
Perperna  Quadratu.s,  commemorated  in  an  inscription  in  the  con- 
vent garden  (now  that  of  the  university  of  Rome),  in  which  there 
was  a  mediaeval  house. 

The  small  neighbouring  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Fonte  (105(5) 
covers  the  site  of  the  prison  of  S.  Laurence,  and  a  fountain  is 
shown  there  as  that  in  which  he  baptized  Hippolytus,  his  gaoler, 
and  the  latter's  daughter  Lucilla,  whom  he  miraculously  raised  from 
the  dead. 

Descending  the  hill  below  the  church — in  the  vale  between  the 
Esquiline  and  Viminal — we  reach  at  the  corner  of  the  street  a  spot 
of  pre-eminent  historical  interest,  as  that  where  Servius  Tullius 
(sixth  King  of  Rome)  was  killed,  and  where  TuUia  (535  B.C.)  drove 
in  her  chariot  over  the  dead  body  of  her  father.  The  street  was 
afterwards  known  as  Vicus  Sceleratus.  The  Vicus  Urbius  by  which 
the  old  king  had  reached  the  spot  is  perhaps  (7)  represented  by  the 
Via  Urbana ;  the  Vicus  Cyprius,  by  which  he  was  about  to  ascend 
to  the  palace  on  the  hill  Cispius,  by  the  Via  di  S.  Maria  Maggiorc. 


1  Jail) emu's  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art. 
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Turning  to  the  left,  at  the  foot  of  the  Esquiline,  we  find  the 
interesting  Church  of  S,  Pudentiana — Ecclesia  Pudentiana  ^ — sup- 
posed to  be  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Koman  churches  {'  omnium 
ecclesiarum  urbis  vetustissima  ').  Cardinal  Wiseman,  who  took  his 
title  from  this  church,  considered  it  was  the  principal  place  of 
worship  in  Rome  after  apostolic  times,  being  founded  on  the  site  of 
the  house  where  S.  Paul  lodged,  A.D.  41  to  50,  with  the  senator 
Pudens,  whose  family  were  his  first  converts,  and  who  is  said  to 
have  himself  suffered  martyrdom  under  Nero,  On  this  ancient 
place  of  worship  an  oratory  was  engrafted  by  Pius  I.  (c.  A.D.  145), 
in  memory  of  the  younger  daughter  of  Pudens,  Pudentiana,  perhaps 
at  the  request  of  her  sister  Prassede,  who  is  believed  to  have  sur- 
vived until  that  time.  In  very  early  days  two  small  churches  ex- 
isted here,  known  as  '  Titulus  Pudentis  '  and  '  Titulus  Pastoris,'  the 
latter  in  memory  of  the  brother  of  Pius  I. 

The  church,  which  has  been  successively  altered  by  Adrian  I.  in 
the  eighth  century,  by  Gregory  VII.,  and  by  Innocent  II.,  was 
finally  modernised  by  Cardinal  Caetani  in  1597.  Little  remains  of 
ancient  external  work  except  the  graceful  brick  campanile  (c.  1130), 
with  triple  arcades  of  open  arches  on  every  side,  separated  by 
bands  of  terra-cotta  moulding  ;  and  the  door  adorned  with  low 
reliefs  of  the  Lamb  bearing  the  cross,  and  of  S,  Prassede  and  S. 
Pudentiana,  with  the  vases  in  which  they  collected  the  blood  of 
the  martyrs,  and  two  other  figures,  probably  S.  Pudens  and  S. 
Pastor. 

The  chapel  L.  of  the  tribune,  which  is  regarded  as  representing 
the  '  Titulus  Pudentis,'  has  an  old  mosaic  pavement,  said  to  have 
belonged  to  the  house  of  Pudens.  Here  is  a  bas-relief  by  Giacomo 
della  Porta,  representing  Christ  delivering  the  keys  to  S.  Peter  ;  and 
here  is  preserved  part  of  the  altar  at  which  S.  Peter  is  said  to  have 
celebrated  mass  (the  rest  is  at  the  Lateran),  and  which  was  used 
by  the  popes  until  the  time  of  Sylvester.  Among  early  Christian 
inscriptions  let  into  the  walls,  is  one  to  a  Cornelia,  of  the  family  of 
the  Pudentiani,  bearing  a  rude  portrait. 

Opening  from  the  L.  aisle  is  the  chapel  of  the  Caetani  family, 
with  tombs  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Over  the  altar  is  a  bas- 
relief  of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  by  Paolo  OlivicrL  On  each 
side  are  fine  columns  of  Lumachella  (fossil  snails)  marble.  Over 
the  entrance  from  the  nave  are  ancient  mosaics — of  the  Evangelists 
and  of  S.  Pudentiana  collecting  the  blood  of  the  martyrs.  Beneath 
is  a  gloomy  and  neglected  vault,  in  which  the  Sarcophagi  and 
coffins  of  the  dead  Caetani  are  shown  by  torchlight. 

In  the  tribune  are  magnificent  mosaics,  ascribed  to  the  fourth 
century,  and  considered  by  Poussin  and  afterwards  by  De  Rossi  ^ 
as  the  best  of  all  ancient  Christian  mosaics,  as  they  are  the  oldest, 
dating  from  A.D.  398.     They  were  deplorably  mutilated  by  Cardinal 

1  The  Churcli  of  Pudcus,  aud  the  early  Christian  buiMinos  of  Rome,  were 
never  named  from  a  siint,  but  from  their  founders,  or  the  owners  of  the 
ssite  on  which  they  were  T)nilt. 

-  Roma  Cristiana. 
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Enrico  Caetan  in  15.S2.     Panvinio  (1560)  says  they  were  the  love- 
liest in  Rome,  and  were  completed  by  Innocent  I.  (401-417). 

'  In  couceptiDii  :vu(l  Ireatincut  tliis  work  is  indeed  clnssic  ;  seated  on  a  rich 
tlirone  in  the  centre  is  the  Saviour  witli  one  arm  extended,  and  in  theotlier 
holding-  a  ))ook  open  at  the  words  Conservator  Eccleniae  Fudentiaiiae  ;  laterally 
stand  SS.  Praxedisaud  Pudentiaua  with  leafy  crowns  in  their  hands  ;  and  at 
a  lower  level,  but  more  in  front,  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  with  ei^ht  other  male 
fiiiures,  all  in  the  ani]tly-llowinij-  costume  of  ancient  Romans  ;  wliile  in  the 
hacks^round  are  seen,  beyond  a  portico  with  arcades,  A-arious stately  buildings, 
one  a  rotumla,  another  a  paralleloL'ram  with  a  yable-headed  front,  recoi^nis- 
able  as  a  bajjtistery  and  basilica,  liere,  we  may  believe,  in  authentic  copy 
from  the  earliest  types  of  the  period  of  tlie  first  Christian  emperors.  Above 
the  irroup  and  hoverin<>-  in  the  air,  a  larye  cross,  studded  with  iiems,  sur- 
mounts the  head  of  our  Saviour,  ))etween  the  four  symbols  of  the  Evam;^elists, 
of  which  one  has  been  entirely,  and  another  in  the  ijreater  part,  sacrificed  to 
some  wretched  accessories  in  woodwork  actually  allowed  to  conceal  ])ortions 
of  this  most  interestiu<r  mosaic.  As  to  expressicm,  a  severe  solemnity  is  that 
prevailing-,  especially  in  the  principal  head,  which  alone  is  crowned  with  the 
nimbus — one  amonsr  other  proofs,  if  but  negative,  of  its  high  autiqiiity.' — 
Heinans'  'Ancient  ChriUian  Art.' 

Besides  S.  Pudentiana  and  S.  Pudens,  S.  Novatus  and  S.  Siricius 
are  said  to  be  buried  there.  Those  who  visit  this  sanctuary  every 
day  obtain  an  indulgence  for  three  thousand  years,  with  remission 
of  a  third  part  of  their  sins  !  Excavations  made  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Parker,  in  1865,  laid  bare  some  interesting  constructions  beneath 
the  church — supposed  to  be  those  of  the  bouse  of  Pudens — a  part 
of  the  public  baths  of  Novatus  (son  of  Pudens),  which  must  have 
been  in  use  for  some  centuries,  and  a  chamber  supposed  to  have 
been  the  oratory  dedicated  by  Pius  I.  in  A.D.  145.  As  at  S.  Maria 
Antiqua,  the  Tablinutu  of  the  house  had  probably  served  as  the 
Dominicum  or  meeting-chamber  until  the  Peristylium  and  its 
wings  became  required  for  the  accommodation  of  the  increasing 
congregation.  And  so  from  a  hall  in  a  Roman  house  evolves  the 
ecclesiastical  basilica  with  nave  and  aisles — not  in  the  least  imita- 
tive of  the  vast  public  basilicas,  which  for  the  most  part  possessed 
nave  and  double  aisles. 

'  Eubulus  <>:rcetetli  thee,  and  Pudens,  and  Liuus,  and  Claudia,  and  all  the 
brethren.'— 2  Timothy  iv.  21. 

'  Here  the  first  converts  met  for  prayers  ;  here  Pudentiana,  Praxedes,  and 
Timotheus,  daughters  and  son  of  Pudens,  obtained  from  Pius  I.  tlie  institution 
of  a  regular  parish -assembly  (tituhis)  provided  with  a  baptismal  font :  and 
here,  for  a  long  time,  wei*e  preserved  some  pieces  of  household  furniture 
which  had  been  Used  by  S.  Peter.  The  tradition  deserves  attention  because 
it  was  openly  accepted  at  the  l)eginuing  of  the  ftmrth  century.'— La7ie«a«t. 

The  following  account  of  the  family  of  Pudens  is  received  as  a 
legacy  of  Pastor  to  the  Christian  Church  : — 

'  Pudens  went  to  his  Saviour,  leaving-  his  daughtei*s  strengthened  with 
chastity,  and  learned  in  all  the  divine  law.  These  sold  their  goods,  and 
distributed  the  produce  to  the  ))oor,  and  persevered  strictly  in  the  love  of 
Clirist,  guarding-  intact  the  flower  of  their  virginity,  and  only  seeking  f(»r 
g^lory  in  vigils,  fastings,  and  i)rayer.  They  desired  to  have  a  bav)tistery  in 
tlieir  house,  to  which  the  blessed  Pius  not  only  consented,  but  with  his  own 
hand  drew  the  plan  of  the  fountain.  Tlien  calling  in  their  slaves,  both  from 
town  and  country,  the  two  virg-lns  gave  lilierty  to  those  who  were  ('hristians, 
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and  urufed  belief  in  the  f:iith  upon  tliose  who  had  not  yet  received  it.  By  the 
adviceof  the  blessed  Tins,  the  affranchisement  was  declared,  with  all  the 
ancient  usages,  in  the  oratory  founded  by  Pudens  ;  then,  at  the  festival  of 
Easter,  ninety-six  neophytes  were  baptized  ;  so  that  henceforth  assemblies 
were  constantly  held  in  the  said  oratory,  which  ni^ht  and  day  resounded  with 
hymns  of  praise.  Many  pagans  gladly  came  thither  to  find  the  faith  and 
receive  baptism. 

'Meanwhile  the  Emijercr  Antonine,  being  informed  of  what  wjis  taking- 
place,  issued  an  edict  commanding  all  Christians  to  dwell  apart  in  their  own 
houses,  without  mixing  with  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  that  they  should 
neither  go  to  the  puVtlic  shops  nor  to  the  baths.  Praxedis  and  Pudentiana 
then  assembled  those  whom  they  had  led  to  the  faith,  and  housed  them.  They 
nourished  them  for  many  days',  watching  and  praying.  The  blessed  bishop 
Pius  himself  frequently  visited  us  with  joy,  and  offered  the  sacrifice  for  us  to 
the  Saviour. 

'  Then  Pudentiana  went  to  God.  Her  sister  and  I  wrapped  her  in  perfumes 
and  kept  her  concealed  in  the  oratory.  Then,  at  the  end  of  twenty-eight 
days,  we  carried  her  to  the  cemetery  of  Priscilla,  and  laid  her  near  her  father 
Pudens. 

'  Eleven  months  after,  Novatus  died  in  his  turn.  He  bequeathed  his  goods 
to  Praxedis,  and  she  then  begged  of  S.  Pius  to  erect  a  titular  [a  church]  in  the 
baths  of  Novatus,  which  were  no  lonuer  used,  and  where  there  was  a  large 
and  spacious  hall.  The  bishop  made  the  dedication  in  the  name  of  the  blessed 
virgin  Praxedis.    In  the  same  place  he  consecrated  a  baptistery. 

'  But  at  the  end  of  two  years  a  great  persecution  was  declared  against  the 
Christians,  and  many  of  them  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  Praxedis 
concealed  a  great  number  of  them  in  her  oratory,  and  nourished  them  at  once 
with  the  food  of  this  world  and  with  the  Word  of  God.  But  the  Emperor 
Antonine,  having  leanit  that  these  meetings  took  place  in  the  oratory  of 
Praxedis,  caused  it  to  be  searched,  and  many  Christians  were  taken, 
especially  the  priest  Simetrius  and  twenty-two  others  ;  and  the  blessed 
Praxedis  collected  their  bodies  by  night,  and  buried  them  in  the  cemetery 
of  Priscilla,  on  the  seventh  day  of  the  calends  of  June.  Then  the  virgin  of 
the  Saviour,  worn  out  with  sorrow,  only  asked  for  death.  Her  tears  and  her 
prayers  reached  to  heaven,  and  fifty-four  days  after  her  brethren  had  suffered 
she  passed  to  God  ;  and  I.  Pastor,  the  priest,  have  buried  her  body  near  that 
of  her  father  Pudens.'— Fro?n  the  Xarration  of  PaMor. 

Returning  by  the  main  line  of  streets  to  the  Quattro  Foutane,  we 
pass,  on  the  left,  the  Church  of  S.  Paolo  Primo  Eremita,  rebuilt  by 
Pius  yi.  in  1765,  and  now  turned  into  the  Institute  of  Hygiene. 
The  strange-looking  palm  tree  over  the  door,  with  a  raven  perched 
upon  it  and  two  lions  below,  commemorates  the  story  of  the  saint, 
who,  retiring  to  the  desert  at  the  age  of  22,  lived  there  till  he  was 
112,  eating  nothing  but  the  dates  of  his  tree  for  twenty-two  years, 
after  which  bread  was  daily  brought  to  him  by  a  raven.  In  his  last 
hours  S.  Anthony  came  to  visit  him,  and  was  present  at  his  burial, 
when  two  lions,  his  companions,  came  to  dig  his  grave.  The  sus- 
taining palm  tree  and  the  three  animals  who  loved  S.  Paolo  were 
again  represented  over  the  altar.  In  1884  this  church  was  converted 
by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  into  a  hall  for  physiological 
research.  Farther  on  the  left  we  pass  the  Via  S.  Vitale,  occupying 
part  of  the  line  of  the  Yicus  Longus,  considered  to  have  been  the 
longest  street  in  the  ancient  city. 

The  Church  of  S.  Vitale,  originally  SS.  Gervasio  e  Protasio,  on  the 
Viminal,  which  now  stands  here,  facing  the  Via  Nazionale,  was 
founded  by  Innocent  I.  in  a.d.  416.  The  interior  is  covered  with 
frescoes  of  martyrdoms.     It  is  seldom  open  except  early  on  Sunday 
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mornings.  S.  Vitale,  father  of  tS.  Gervasius  and  S.  Protasius,  was 
the  martyr  and  patron  saint  of  Ravenna,  who  was  buried  alive  in  the 
reign  of  Nero.  The  modern  Via  Nazionale  leads  from  S.  Maria  degli 
Angeli  to  the  Piazza  di  Venezia,  and  contains  the  American  Church,  a 
gd^hic  building  bj'  Street,  with  a  tower  of  the  Ronian  style  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  the  GaZleria  tV  Arte  Moderna  (admission  1  fr). 
Near  this  is  the  entrance  to  the  tunnel,  passing  under  the  Quirinal, 
which  communicates  direct  with  the  Via  del  Tritone  and  Piazza  di 
Spagna. 

A  little  farther  down  the  street,  on  the  left,  stands  the  Banca 
Nazionale,  probably  the  finest  piece  of  modern  architectm-e  in  l^ome, 
by  Gaetano  Koch.  In  excavating  the  foundations  for  this  was  dis- 
covered a  stone-mason  or  sculptor's  yard  ;  and  among  the  properties, 
a  torso  of  Antinous,  which  had  evidently  been  taken  from  some 
watercourse — drowned,  like  its  original.  'J'he  finds  made  during 
the  recent  excavations  for  the  neighl)Ouring  tunnel  point  to  other 
yards  of  the  same  kind  having  existed  in  the  vicinity.  The  statues 
of  various  schools  and  epochs  (mostly  mutilated  beyond  repair)  may 
be  seen  at  the  Magazzino  al  Celio,  or  Municipal  Museum.  On  the 
whole  they  were  disappointing. 


CHAPTER    XI 

THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF  THE    BATHS  OF  DIOCLETIAN 

The  Ccippucciui— S.  Isidoro— S.  Xiccolo  da  Tolentino— Via  S.  Basilio — Convent 
of  the  Preyatrici — Villa  Massimo  Kiynauo — Garilens  of  S.illust— Villa 
Ludovisi — Porta  Salaria — (Villa  Albaui — Catacombs  of  S.  Felicit;!S  and 
S.  Priscilla— Pontc  Salario) — Porta  Pia— CV^illa  Torlonia— S  Aonese— S. 
Costanza — Ponte  Nomentauo — Mons  S  icer — S.  Alessandro) — Villa  Torlonia 
within  the  walls — Via  Macao — Pretorian  Camp — Railway  Station — Villa 
Negroni — Agyer  of  Servius  Tnllius — S.  Maria  degli  Augeli — Museum — 
Fountain  of  the  Termini— S.  ]\[aria  della  Vittoria— S.  Susanna— S. 
Bernardo. 

OPENING  from  the  left  of  the  Piazza  Barberini  is  the  spacious 
Via  Veneto  with  (R.)  the  Capuchin  convent,  which  has  long 
been  one  of  the  largest  in  Rome.  The  conventual  church,  dedicated 
to  S.  Maria  della  Concczione,  contains  several  fine  pictures.  The 
1st  chapel  (R.)  contains  the  magnificent  Guido  of  the  Archangel 
Michael — the  '  Catholic  Apollo,'  as  Forsyth  calls  him — trampling 
upon  the  Devil — said  to  be  a  portrait  of  Pope  Innocent  X.  (Pamfili), 
against  whom  the  painter  had  a  peculiar  spite. 

'  Here  the  angel,  standing,  yet  scarcely  touching  the  ground,  poised  on  his 
outspread  wings,  sets  his  left  foot  on  the  head  of  his  advei-sary  ;  in  one  hand 
he  brandishes  a  sword,  in  the  other  he  holds  the  end  of  a  chain,  with  which 
he  is  about  to  bind  down  the  demon  in  the  bottomless  pit.  Tiie  attitude  has 
been  criticised,  and  justly  ;  the  grace  is  somewhat  mannered,  verging  on  the 
theatrical ;  but  Forsyth  is  too  severe  when  he  talks  of  "  the  air  of  a  dancing- 
master."  One  tiling,  however,  is  certain,  we  do  not  think  about  the  attitude 
when  we  look  at  Raffaelle's  S.  Michael  (in  the  Louvre) ;  in  Guido's  it  is  the 
first  thing  that  strikes  us  ;  but  when  we  look  furtJier,  the  head  redeems  all ; 
it  is  singularly  beautiful,  and  in  the  blending  of  the  masculine  and  feminine 
g-races,  in  the  serene  purity  of  the  l)row,  and  the  flow  of  the  golden  hair, 
there  is  something  divine  ;  a  slight,  very  slight  expression  of  scorn  is  in  the 
air  of  the  head.  The  fiend  is  the  worst  part  of  the  picture  :  it  is  not  a  fiend, 
but  a  degraded  prosaic  human  riiffian  ;  we  laugh  with  incredulous  contempt 
at  the  idea  of  an  angel  called  down  from  heaven  to  overcome  such  a  wretch. 
In  Raffaelle  the  fiend  is  human,  but  the  head  has  the  godlike  ugliness  and 
malignity  of  a  satyr  ;  Guido's  fiend  is  only  stupid  and  base.  It  appears  to  me 
that  there  is  just  the  s;ime  difference — the  same  kind  of  difference— between 
the  angel  of  Raffaelle  and  the  angel  of  Guido,  as  between  the  description  in 
Tasso  !ind  the  description  in  Milton  ;  let  any  one  compare  them.  In  Tasso  we 
are  struck  by  the  picturesque  elegance  of  the  description  as  a  piece  of  art,  the 
melody  of  the  verse,  the  admirable  choice  of  the  expressions,  as  in  Guido  by 
the  finished  but  somewhat  artificial  and  studied  grace.  In  Raffaelle  and 
Milton  we  see  only  the  vision  of  a  "  shape  divine."  '—Jameson's  ^Sacred  Art,' 
p.  107. 

In  the  same  chapel  is  a  picture  by  Gherardo  della  Notte  of  Christ 
in  the  purple  robe.     The  3rd  chapel  contains  a  fresco  by  Domenichino 
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of  the  Death  of  S.  Francis,  and  a  picture  of  the  Ecstasy  of  S.  Francis, 
which  was  a  gift  from  the  same  painter  to  this  church. 

The  1st  chapel  (L.)  contains  the  Visit  of  Ananias  to  Saul,  by  Pietro 
da  Cortona. 

'  Whoever  would  know  to  wh;it  lenuth  this  painter  carried  his  style  in  his 
altar-jueces  should  exauiiue  the  Conversion  of  S.  Paul  iu  the  Cappuccini  at 
Rome,  which,  thoU'^th  placed  o])])OSite  to  the  S.  Michael  of  Guido,  cannot  fail 
to  excite  the  admiration  of  sucli  judges  as  are  willin»r  to  admit  various  styles 
of  beauty  in  art.'— Lo?iz/. 

On  the  left  of  the  high  altar  is  the  tomb  of  Prince  Alexander 
Sobieski,  son  of  John  III.,  King  of  Poland,  who  died  at  Rome  in 
1714,  in  the  house  next  the  Tempietto,  commanding  Via  Gregoriana. 

The  church  was  founded  in  1G24  by  Cardinal  Barberini,"the  old 
monk-brother  of  Urban  VIII.,  who,  while  his  nephews  were  em- 
ployed in  building  magnificent  palaces,  refused  to  take  advantage 
of  the  family  elevation  otherwise  than  to  endow  this  church  and 
convent.  He  is  buried  in  front  of  the  altar,  with  the  remarkable 
epitaph — very  different  from  the  pompous,  self-glorifying  inscrip- 
tions of  his  brother — 

'  Hie  jacet  pulvis,  cinis,  et  nihil.' 

This  Cardinal  Francesco  Barberini  possesses  some  historical 
interest  from  the  patronage  he  extended  to  Milton  during  his  two 
months'  visit  to  Rome  in  1638  (October-November),  and  from  having, 
as  legate  to  France,  brought  her  king  the  golden  rose  (1626). 

'  During  his  sojourn  in  Rome  Milton  enjoyed  the  conversation  of  several 
learned  and  ingenious  men,  and  particularly  of  Lucas  Holsteinius,  keeper  ol 
the  Vatican  library,  who  received  him  with  the  greatest  humanity,  and 
showed  him  all  the  Greek  authors,  whether  iu  print  of  MS.,  which  had  passed 
through  his  correction  ;  and  also  presented  him  to  Cardinal  Barberini,  who, 
at  an  entertainment  of  music,  performed  at  his  own  expense,  waited  for  him 
at  the  door,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  brought  him  into  the  assembly. 
The  next  morning  he  waited  upon  the  Cardinal  to  return  him  thanks  for 
these  civilities,  and  by  the  means  of  Holsteinius  was  again  introduced  to  his 
Eminence,  and  spent  some  time  in  conversation  with  'him.'— Newton's  '■Life  of 
Milton. ' ' 

'  The  30th  October  there  dined  in  our  College,  and  were  hospitably  received, 
the  following  English  gentlemen  :  Mr.  N.  Gary,  brother  of  Lord  Falkland  ; 
Dr.  Holdiny:  of  Lancaster,  31r.  X.  Fortescue,  and  Mr.  Milton,  with  his  servant.' 
— Traveller's  Book  of  English  College. 

It  was  probably  at  the  Barberini  Palace  the  poet  heard  the  splendid 
singing  of  Leonora  Baroni. 

Over  the  entrance  is  a  cartoon  for  the  Navicella  of  Giotto,  revealing 
how  his  work  in  S.  Peter's  has  been  injured  by  removal. 

From  the  courtyard  of  the  convent  a  monk  will  give  admittance 
to  the  famous  cemetery  of  the  Cappuccini  (not  subterranean),  con- 
sisting of  four  chambers,  decorated  (?)  with  human  bones  in 
• 

»  '  At  Rome,  Sclvaggi  made  a  Latin  distich  in  honour  of  Milton,  and  Salsilll 
a  Latin  tetrastich,  celebratinu  him  for  his  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  jmetry  : 
and  he  in  return  presented  to  Salsilli  in  his  sickness  those  fine  Scanzoni  or 
Iambic  verses  having  a  spondee  in  the  la.st  foot,  which  are  inserted  among  his 
juvenile  poems.    From  Rome  he  went  to  Naples.'— jy^ewto?*. 
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patterns,  and  with  mummified  bodies.  The  earth  was  brought  from 
Jerusalem.  As  the  cemetery  is  too  small  for  the  convent,  when  any 
monk  dies,  the  one  who  has  been  buried  longest  is  ejected  to  make 
room  for  him.  The  loss  of  a  grave  is  supposed  to  be  amply  com- 
pensated by  the  short  rest  in  holy  earth  which  the  body  has  already 
enjoyed.  It  is  pleasant  to  read  on  the  spot  the  pretty  sketch  in 
the  '  Improvisatore ' : — 

'  I  was  playing  near  the  church  of  tlie  C;ipucliins,  with  sonic  other  children 
who  were  all  youuiier  than  myself.  There  was  f,istene<l  ou  the  church  door  a 
little  cross  of  metal  ;  it  was  fastened  about  the  middle  of  the  door,  and  I 
could  just  reach  it  with  my  hand.  Always  when  our  mothers  had  passed  by 
with  us  they  had  lifted  us  up  that  we  might  kiss  the  holy  sign.  One  day, 
when  we  children  were  playing,  one  of  the  youngesc  of  them  inquired  "  why 
tfce  Child  Jesus  did  not  come  down  and  play  with  us  ?  "  I  assumed  an  air  of 
wisdom,  and  replied,  that  He  was  really  bound  upon  the  cross.  We  went 
to  the  church  door,  and  although  we  found  no  one,  we  wished,  as  our 
mothers  had  taught  us,  to  kiss  it,  but  we  could  not  reach  up  to  it ;  one  there- 
fore lifted  up  the  other,  but  just  as  the  lips  were  pointed  for  the  kiss,  that 
one  who  lifted  the  other  lost  his  strength,  and  the  kissing  one  fell  down 
just  when  his  lips  were  about  to  touch  the  invisible  Child  Jesus.  At  that 
moment  my  mother  came  by,  and  when  she  saw  our  child's-play,  she  folded 
her  hands,  and  said,  "  You  are  actually  some  of  God's  angels,  and  thou  art 
mine  own  angel,"  added  she,  and  kissed  me. 

'  The  Capuchin  monk,  Fra  Martiuo,  was  my  mother's  confessor.  He  made 
very  much  of  me,  and  gave  me  a  picture  of  the  Virgin,  weeping  great  tears, 
which  fell,  like  raindrops,  down  into  the  burning"  flames  of  hell,  where  the 
damned  caught  this  draught  of  refreshment.  He  took  me  over  with  him  into 
the  convent,  where  the  open  colonnade,  which  inclosed  in  a  square  the  little 
potato-garden,  with  the  two  cy^iress  and  orange  trees,  made  a  very  deep 
impression  upon  me.  Side  by  side,  in  the  open  passages,  hung  old  portraits 
of  deceased  monks,  and  on  the  door  of  each  cell  were  pasted  pictures  from  the 
history  of  the  martyrs,  which  I  contemplated  with  the  same  holy  emotions  jis 
afterwards  the  masterpieces  of  Raffaelle  and  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

'  "  Thou  art  really  a  bright  youth,"  said  he  ;  "  thou  shalt  now  see  the 
dead."  Upon  this,  he  opened  a  little  door  of  a  gallery  which  lay  a  few  steps 
below  the  colonnade.  We  descended,  and  now  T  s;iw  round  about  me  skulls 
upon  skulls,  so  jilaced  one  upon  another,  that  they  formed  walls,  and  there- 
with several  chapels.  In  these  were  regular  niches,  in  which  were  seated 
perfect  skeletons  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  monks,  enveloped  in  their 
brown  cowls,  their  cords  round  their  waists,  and  with  a  breviary  or  withered 
bunch  of  flowers  in  their  hands.  Altars,  chandeliers,  b;is-reliefs  of  human 
joints,  horrible  and  tasteless  as  the  whole  idea.  I  clung  fijst  to  the  monk, 
wlio  whispered  a  prayer,  and  then  said  to  me,  "  Here  also  I  shall  some  time 
sleep  ;  wilt  thou  thus  visit  me  ?  " 

'  I  answered  not  a  word,  but  looked  horrified  at  him,  and  then  round  about 
me  upon  the  strang-e  grisly  assembly.  It  was  foolish  to  take  me,  a  child,  into 
this  place.  I  was  singtilarly  impressed  with  the  whole  thing,  and  did  not 
feel  myself  easy  again  until  I  came  into  his  little  cell,  where  the  beautiful 
yellow  oranges  almost  hung  in  at  the  window,  and  I  saw  the  briyhtly 
coloured  picture  of  the  Madonna,  who  was  borne  upwards  by  angels  into  the 
clear  sunshine,  while  a  thousand  flowers  filled  the  gnive  in  which  she  had 
rested.  ... 

'  On  the  festival  of  All  Siiints  I  was  down  in  tlie  chapel  of  tlie  dead,  where 
Fra  Martino  took  me  when  I  first  visited  the  convent.  All  the  monks  sang 
masses  for  the  dead,  and  I,  with  two  other  l)oys  of  my  own  age,  swung  the 
incense-breathing  censer  before  the  great  altarOf  skulls.  They  had  placed 
lights  in  the  chandeliers  made  of  bones,  new  garlands  were  placed  around  the 
brows  of  the  skeleton  monks,  and  fresh  boiaquets  in  their  hands.  Many 
people,  as  usual,  thronged  in  ;  they  all  knelt,  an<l  the  singers  intoned  the 
solemn  Miserere.  I  gazed  for  a  long  time  on  the  pale  yellow  skulls,  and  the 
fumes  of  the  incense  which  wavered  in  strange  shapes  between  uie  and  them, 
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:viul  everytliiuor  bei>au  to  swim  round  before  my  eyes ;  it  was  as  if  I  saw 
everythiutr  through  a  l:iri>e  rainbow  ;  as  if  a  thousand  prayer-bells  rung:  i" 
my  ear  ;  it  seemed  as  if  I  was  borne  alono-  a  stream  :  it  was  unspeakably 
delicious— more  I  know  not  :  consciousness  left  me— I  wjis  in  a  swoon.'— 
Hans  Ch.  Andersen. 

The  beautiful  gardens  of  the  convent  have  been  recently  de- 
stroyed. 

The  street  ascending:  on  the  left  from  the  I'iazza  Cappuccini  leads 
to  the  Church  of  S.  Isidoro,^  built  1G22,  for  Irish  Franciscan  monks, 
who  still  occupy  it  and  own  a  good  garden.  The  altar-piece, 
representing  S.  Isidore,  is  by  Andrea  Sacchi.  'J'he  church  contains 
several  tombs  of  distinguished  Irishmen  who  have  died  in  Rome. 
Overbeck  and  his  scholars  lodged  in  the  convent. 

Opposite  were  the  convent  and  small  chapel  of  the  Pregatrici — 
nuns  picturesquely  attired  in  blue  and  white,  and  devoted  to 
the  perpetual  adoration  of  the  Sacrament,  who  sing  during  the 
Benediction  service,  like  the  nuns  of  the  Trinita  de'  Monti. 

The  Via  S.  Niccolo  da  Tolentino  leads,  by  the  handsome  Church 
of  that  name  (1599),  from  the  Piazza  Barberini  to  the  Via  Vente 
Settcmbre. 

Parallel  with,  and  behind  this,  the  Via  S.  Basilio  runs  up  the 
hillside  toward  the  Palazzo  Piombino,  now  the  Palace  of  Queen 
Margherita.  At  the  top  of  this  street  is  the  entrance  of  what  was 
once  the  Villa  Massimo  Rignano,  containing  some  fine  palm  trees. 
This  site,  with  the  ridge  of  the  opposite  hill,  and  the  valley  between, 
was  once  occupied  by  the  Gardens  of  Sallust  (Horti  Pretiosissimi), 
purchased  for  the  emperors  after  the  death  of  the  grandson  of  the 
historian,  and  a  favourite  residence  of  Vespasian,  Nerva,  and 
especially  of  Aurclian.  It  extended  to  tlie  Walls.  Nothing  remains 
of  the  Temple  of  Venus  Erycina,  vowed  184  B.C.  Some  vaulted 
halls  under  the  cliff  of  the  opposite  hill,  and  a  circular  ruin  sur- 
rounded by  niches,  were  the  only  remains  of  the  many  fine  buildings 
which  once  existed  here,  and  which  comprised  a  palace,  baths,  and 
the  portico  called  Milliarensis,  1000  feet  long.  These  edifices  are 
related  by  Procopius  to  have  been  ruined  when  Rome  was  taken 
by  the  Goths  under  Alaric  (410),  who  entered  at  the  neighbouring 
Porta  Salaria.  The  obelisk  now  in  front  of  the  Trinith,  do'  Monti 
was  removed  from  thence  by  Pius  VI.  while  Goethe  was  in  Rome 
(I78G).  The  old  casino  of  the  Barberini,  which  occupied  the  most 
prominent  position  in  the  gardens,  was  pulled  down  in  18G9  to  make 
way  for  a  villa  belonging  to  Spithoever,  the  librarian.  The  hillside, 
which  this  crowns,  is  supported  by  long  buttresses,  beneath  which 
were  remains  of  the  Servian  Wall.  These  may  be  traced  on  the 
ridge  of  the  hill  running  toward  the  present  railway  station.  The 
interesting  remains  of  the  Villa  of  Sallust  were  destroyed  in 
lf^34_85^  its  massive  walls  being  blown  up  with  gunpowder.  Part 
of  these  grounds  on  the  site  of  the  Servian  Porta  C'oUina,  precisely 
at  the  spot  where  the  Via  Goito  leaves  the  Via  20  Settembre,  under 
the  angle  of  the  cumbrous   Ministero  delle  Fiuanzc,  covered  the 

'  Of  Carthauomi,  a.d.  r)70-<)36. 
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position  of  the  Campus  Sceleratus,  where  Vestal  Virgins  suffered 
who  had  broken  their  vows  of  chastity,  or  were  victims  to  Imperial 
wrath  or  avarice. 

'  When  coudemned  by  the  college  of  poutifices,  the  vestal  was  stripped  of 
her  vittae  and  other  badges  of  office,  was  scourged,  was  attired  like  a  corpse, 
placed  in  a  close  litter,  and  borne  through  the  Forum,  attended  by  her  weep- 
ing- kindred  with  all  the  ceremonies  of  a  real  funeral,  to  the  Campus  Sceler- 
atus, within  the  city  walls,  close  to  the  CoUine  gate.  There  a  small  vault 
underground  had  been  previously  prepared,  containing-  a  couch,  a  lamp,  and 
a  table  with  a  little  food.  The  Poniifex  Maximus,  having  lifted  up  his  hands 
to  heaven  and  uttered  a  secret  prayer,  opened  the  litter,  led  forth  the  culprit, 
and  placing  her  on  the  ste])S  of  tiie  ladder  which  gave  access  to  the  subter- 
ranean cell,  delivered  her  over  to  the  common  executioner  and  liis  assistants, 
who  conducted  lier  down,  drew  up  the  ladder,  and  having  filled  the  pit  with 
earth  until  the  surface  was  level  with  the  surrounding  ground,  left  her  to 
perish,  deprived  of  all  the  tributes  of  respect  usually  paid  to  the  spirits  of 
the  departed.  In  everj'  case  the  paramour  was  publicly  scourged  to  death 
in  th^Fovvim.'— Smith's  '  Diet,  of  Antiquiti^.'   . 

'  A  Yignaiuolo  showed  us  in  the  Gardens  of  Sallust  a  hole,  through  which 
he  said  those  vestal  virgins  were  put  who  had  violated  their  vows  of  cliastity. 
While  we  were  listening  to  their  story,  some  pretty  Contadiue  came  up  to 
us,  attended  by  their  rustic  swains,  and  after  looking  into  the  hole,  pitied 
the  vestal  virgins — '■  Povei-ine.'  shrugged  their  v^houblers,  and,  laughing-, 
thanked  their  stars  aud  the  Madonna  that  j)Oor  Fauciulle  were  not  buried 
alive  for  such  thing-s  nowadays.' — Eaton's  '  Rome.' 

Having  offended  the  goddess  of  the  upper  world  of  light,  the 
vestal  became  delivered  to  the  gods  below.  Such  lapses  portended 
evil  to  the  State,  and  had  to  be  expiated. 

In  pursuance  of  the  ridiculous  plan  called  Piano  regolatore, 
intended  to  obliterate  all  trace  of  the  historic  hills  of  Rome,  the 
valley  which  contained  the  house  and  gardens  of  Sallust  has  been, 
as  far  as  possible,  filled  up  and  built  over  by  the  present  authorities. 
A  broad  road  (Via  Veneto)  winds  round  the  Cappuccini  Convent, 
and  passes  the  new  Palazzo  Piombino,  built  with  the  money 
received  for  the  destruction  of  the  beautiful  Villa  Ludovisi,  sold  by 
the  Prince  of  Piombino  for  6,000,000  lire  to  a  bank,  which  has  cut 
down  all  the  trees  and  divided  the  land  for  building  purposes 
into  monotonous  blocks  and  streets. 

The  villa  was  created  early  in  the  18th  century  by  Cardinal 
Ludovisi,  nephew  of  Gregory  XV.,  from  whom  it  descended  to  the 
Prince  of  Piombino.  The  park,  which  was  of  an  extraordinary  extent 
when  considered  as  being  within  the  walls  of  a  Capital,  was  laid 
out  by  Le  Notre,  and  originally  was  in  the  stiff  style  of  high  clipped 
hedges  and  avenues  adorned  with  vases,  sarcophagi,  and  fountains. 

Henry  James  describes  the  villa  as  it  was : — 

'There  is  surely  nothing^  better  in  Rome,  perh-ips  nothing  so  good.  The 
grounds  and  gardens  are  immense,  and  the  great  rusty  city  wall  stretches 
)>ehind  them,  and  makes  Kome  seem  vast  without  making  them  seem  small. 
There  is  everytliiug — dusky  avenues,  trimmed  by  the  clippings  of  centuries, 
g;roves  and  dells  and  glades,  aud  ulowing  i)astures  ami  reedyfountains,  and 
grreat  flowering-  meiulows  studded  witli  enormous  slanting-  pines.  The  whole 
place  seems  a  revelation  of  what  Italy  and  hereditary  grandeiu-  can  do  to- 
grether.  Nothiui>-  can  be  moi-e  picturesciue  than  the  g-arden  views;  of  the 
city  ramparts,  lifting-  their  fantastic  battlements  above  the  trees  and  flowers. 
Tliey  are  all  tapestried  with  creeping-  plants,  and  made  to  serve  as  sunny 
fruit-walls— grim  old  defeuce  as  they  once  were.'— '  Portraits  of  Places.' 
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With  the  fury  against  trees  which  characterises  most  Italians, 
the  magnificent  ilexes  and  cypresses  were  cut  down  as  soon  as  the 
land  was  secured,  and  the  plots  of  building  land  rendered  altogether 
hideous  and  undesirable.  The  folly  of  the  authorities  has  been 
shown  in  nothing  more  than  the  destruction  of  the  immemorial 
ilexes,  which  would  have  given  dignity  and  grandeur  to  openings 
or  squares  even  in  the  meanest  quarter ;  but  now  trashy  shrubs  and 
false  rockwork  are  preferred !  Not  a  trace  remains  of  the  pictur- 
esque glories  of  this  once  noble  villa,  which,  if  acquired  by  the 
Municipality,  who  refused  to  purchase  it,  might  have  been  made 
into  public  gardens  of  beauty  unrivalled  in  any  European  capital. 
The  most  perfect  portion  of  the  Aurelian  wall  is  that  which  was 
so  well  seen  from  the  Villa  Ludovisi.  Near  the  entrance  of  the 
remaining  walk  survives  a  fountain  shaded  by  a  huge  plane-tree, 
but  its  beauty  is  destroyed. 

'  The  Ludovisi  g-ardens  were  olTered  to  the  municipiility  for  3,000,000  lire, 
and  refused,  while  it  spent  3,700,000  lire  in  the  purchase  and  demolition  of  a 
Biui,fle  palace  on  the  Corso,  to  make  a  vacant  space  less  than  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  gardens.'—  W.  J.  Stillman. 

'  It  is  true  that  the  villas  have  disappeared,  that  their  magnificent  ilexes 
have  been  burnt  into  charcoal,  their  great  pines  used  for  timber,  their  hills 
and  dales  cut  away  or  tilled  up  to  a  dead  level,  and  their  deliciously  shady 
avenues  destroyed  to  make  room  for  broad,  straight,  sun-beaten  thorough- 
fares, yet  no  one  seems  to  have  gained  by  it.  Those  who  sold  and  those  who 
bought  the  grounds  have  failed  alike  in  their  speculations,  and  the  new 
quarter  remains  still  unfinished.' — Lanciani,  'The  Ruins  of  Ancient  Borne.' 

The  reckless  opportunism  of  the  Boucompagni-Piombinohas  obliter- 
ated even  the  avenue  which  led  from  the  villa  to  the  Aurora.  The 
Casino  of  the  Aurora  (often  closed)  must  now  be  sought  in  the  Via 
Lombardia,  behind  the  Eden  Hotel.  Its  position  shows  the  former 
level  of  that  part  of  the  garden,  and  from  its  roof  a  beautiful  view 
may  be  obtained.  Here  are  the  most  famous  frescoes  of  Quercino. 
On  the  ceiling  of  the  ground-floor,  Aurora  driving  away  Darkness 
and  scattering  flowers  in  her  course,  with  Night  and  Daybreak  in 
the  lunettes ;  and  on  the  first  floor,  '  Fame '  blowing  her  trumpet. 
On  the  staircase  is  a  bas-relief  of  two  Cupids  dragging  a  quiver. 

'  The  prophets  and  sibyls  of  Guerciuo  da  Cento  (1590-1C66),  and  his  Aurora, 
in  a  uardeu  pavilion  of  the  Villa  Ludovisi,  at  Rome,  almost  attain  to  the 
effect~of  oil  paintings  in  their  glowing  colouring  combined  with  broad  and 
dark  masses  of  shadow.'— iCuf/ie^r. 

'  In  allegorising  nature,  Guerciuo  imitates  the  deep  shades  of  night,  the 
twilight  gTey,  and  the  irradiations  of  morning,  with  all  tlie  magic  of 
chiaroscuro ;  but  his  figures  arc  too  mortal  for  the  region  where  they  move.' 
—Forsyth. 

'  The  joyous  day  gan  early  to  appeare  ; 
And  fayro  Aurora  from  the  deawy  bed 
Of  aged  Tit  bone  gan  herself  e  to  reare 
With  rosy  cheeks,  for  shame  as  ))lushing  red  : 
Her  golden  locks,  for  hast,  were  loosely  slied 
About  her  ears,  when  Una  her  did  marke 
Clvmbe  to  her  charet,  all  with  Jldwers  spred, 
From  heven  high  to  chace  the  chearelesse  darken : 
Willi  iiicry  note  l)or  lowd  salutea  the  jnountinir  larke.' 

— Spenser,  '  The  Faerie  Qtteene.' 
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In  B.C.  82,  the  district  near  the  Porta  Collina,  till  recently  occu- 
pied by  the  curtailed  Villa  Massimo,  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  for 
the  very  existence  of  Rome,  between  Sulla  and  the  Samnites  and 
Lucanians  under  the  Samnite  general  Pontius  Telesinus,  who  de- 
clared he  would  raze  the  city  to  the  ground  if  he  were  victorious. 
The  left  wing  under  Sulla  was  put  to  flight  ;  but  the  right  wing, 
commanded  by  Crassus,  enabled  him  to  restore  the  battle,  and  to 
gain  a  complete  victory;  fifty  thousand  (?)  men  fell  on  each  side. 

The  road  now  runs  along  the  ridge  of  the  hill  to  the  Porta  Salaria, 
by  which  Alaric  entered  Rome,  through  the  treachery  of  the  Isaurian 
guard,  on  the  2-lth  of  August  410  ;  the  event  which  drew  forth 
S.  Jerome's  wail — '  De  nocte  Moab  capta  est,'  and  which  caused 
S.  Augustine  to  write  his  '  De  Civitate  Dei.' 

This  gate  was  rebuilt  after  the  invasion  of  Rome  in  1870,  when 
the  towers  which  flanked  it  were  destroyed,  and  curious  remains  of 
an  ancient  tomb  were  laid  bare  on  the  outside.  Built  into  the  wall 
was  found  the  marble  cippus  commemorating  a  precocious  school- 
boy of  the  time  of  Domitian,  Q.  Sulpicius  Maximus,  who  died,  aged 
11,  after  having  won  a  prize  for  Greek  verses  on  the  subject  of  the 
reproof  which  Jupiter  administered  to  Apollo  for  allowing  Phaeton 
to  drive  the  horses  of  the  Sun.  Part  of  this  prize  poem — Agon 
Capitolinus — is  inscribed  on  the  monument.^ 

Near-by  the  Porta  Salaria  is  a  semicircular  monument,  discovered 
in  18G6 ;  the  Tomb  of  the  Freedman  Menander,  secretary  to  the 
aediles  and  quaestors. 

Just  inside  the  gate,  in  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Bonaparte,  the 
workmen,  digging  the  foundations  of  modern  houses  in  the  spring 
of  1885,  discovered  a  vaulted  chamber,  the  hypogeum.  of  the  Licinian 
Family.  Around  it  stood  seven  marble  cippi,  with  beautifully  cut 
inscriptions.  Of  these,  the  most  important  commemorated  Cal- 
purnius  Piso  Licinianus,  the  adopted  son  and  heir  of  Galba,  chosen 
partly  on  account  of  his  noble  character,  partly  on  account  of  his 
high  birth  and  descent  from  the  Licinii  and  Pompeii.  It  was  partly 
mortification  at  the  adoption  of  Piso  by  that  Emperor  that  led  to 
the  rebellion  of  Otho  and  the  murder  of  Galba  in  the  Forum,  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  Piso  himself,  who  was  sacrilegiously  dragged  from 
the  Temple  of  Vesta,  where  he  had  taken  refuge.  The  next  cippus, 
decorated  with  rams'  horns  and  flowers,  contained  the  ashes  of  the 
father  of  Piso,  Marcus  Licinius  Crassus,  pontifex,  praetor  urbanus, 
consul  (A.D.  27),  and  legate  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  in  Mam-itania, 
who,  with  his  wife  Scribonia  (daughter  of  Pompeia,  grand-daughter 
of  Pompey  the  Great)  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  Claudius.  A 
third  cippus  contained  the  ashes  of  Piso's  eldest  brother,  who  had 
assumed,  as  he  was  fully  entitled  to  do,  the  name  of  his  mother's 
family,  of  which,  through  her,  he  was  the  only  remaining  repre- 
sentative. Caligula  prohibited  him  from  using  the  cognomen  of 
Magnus,  but  this  distinction  was  restored  to  him  by  Claudius, 
whose  eldest  daughter,  Antonia,  he  married,  and  by  whose  order 

\  Now  iix  the  Capitoline  Museum. 
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he  was  ultimately  put  to  death,  at  the  wish  of  Messalina.  Seneca, 
in  his  Apocolocyntosis,  says  satirically  that  Claudius  restored  him 
his  name  and  cut  off  his  head. 

Passing  throus:h  the  gate  and  continuing  some  way  to  the  left 
along  the  outside  of  the  wall,  we  may  see,  opening  upon  a  street, 
the  two  round  towers  of  the  Porta  Pinciana,  once  restored  by 
Belisarius.  It  was  formerly  called  Porta  Belisaria,  from  that  famous 
general,  who  expanded  it  from  a  postern  to  its  present  form.  It  was 
from  hence  that  he  made  his  fortunate  sortie  in  537  against  the 
Goths  of  Vitiges,  and  drove  them  back  as  far  as  the  Anio.  This 
also  is  the  place  where  mendacious  tradition  declared  that  in  his 
declining  years  the  same  neglected  hero  sat  begging,  with  the  cry, 
'  Date  obolum  Belisario.' 

Close  to  this  is  a  second  entrance  to  the  Villa  Borghese.  A 
ruined  '  Domus  Pinciana'  existed  outside  this  gate  in  the  time  of 
Theodoric  (a.d.  500).  Eight  hundred  and  fifty  tombs  were  found 
within  nine  months  in  making  the  road  from  the  Porta  Pinciana 
to  Porta  iSalaria.  The  walls  between  the  Porta  Pinciana  and  the 
Porta  Salaria  are  in  good  preservation,  and  a  tower  here  (the  sixth 
from  the  Porta  Salaria)  is  the  most  perfect  in  the  circuit  of  Rome. 

A  short  distance  from  the  gate  along  the  Via  Salaria  is,  on  the 
right,  the  Villa  Albani  (which  now  belongs  to  Don  Giulio  Torlonia, 
who  never  allows  it  to  be  seen  without  a  personal  order),  built  in 
1750  by  Cardinal  Alessandro  Albani  (Winckelmann's  friend) — sold 
in  1834  to  the  Count  of  CastleVjarco,  and  in  1SG8  to  Prince  Torlonia. 
In  the  centre  of  the  grounds  is  an  obelisk. 

'  Le  cardinal  Albani  etoit  si  passionne  pour  toiites  les  choses  anticiues  que, 
lorsqu'on  ne  vouloit  pas  les  lui  vendre,  il  les  voloit  ;  il  a  fait  dans  ce  genre 
nue  action  inonie.  .  .  .  Voici  le  fait  :  le  prince  de  Palestrine  avoit  en,  dans 
le  jardin  de  sa  niaison  de  canipa<>iie,  lui  snperbe  ob^lisque  antiqne,  qu'il 
refns.i  de  vendre  an  cardinal  Albani,  qni  vouloit,  h  tout  prix,  en  faire 
I'acquisition.  Pen  de  temps  api-^s  le  prince  fit  uu  voyai»"e  ;  alors  le  cardinal 
envoya  dans  la  nuit  quatre  niille  bomnu's,  qui  entrerent  de  force  dans  le 
jardin,  cnlev^rent  I'ob^lisque  et  le  lui  apport^rent :  et  il  le  luit  dans  sou 
jardin  h  la  villa  Albani.  (^oumie  le  cardinal  etoit  excessivenient  i)uissant 
dans  Rome,  le  priiice  n'os^^i  pas  lui  intenter  nn  procds,  et  il  prit  la  cliose  en 
plaisantant,  le  felicita  sur  cet  exploit  extraordinaire,  et  il  ne  se  brouilla 
point  avec  lui.  En  nous  ])romenant  dans  les  jardins  Albani,  le  prince  de 
Palestrine  me  moutra  ce  fameux  ob^lisque.' — Memoires  de  Madame  de  Geiilis, 
vol.  iii. 

The  scene  from  the  garden-terrace  was  once  among  the  loveliest 
of  Roman  pictures,  the  view  of  the  delicate-tinted  Sabine  mountains 
— Monte  Gennaro,  with  the  Monticelli  beneath  it — and  in  the 
middle  distance  the  churches  of  S.  Agnese  and  S.  Costanza, 
relieved  by  the  dark  cypresses  and  a  graceful  fountain  of  the  villa; 
now,  nothing  is  to  be  seen  for  a  number  of  those  huge  box-like 
jerry-built  barracks  which  render  portions  of  modern  Home 
most  contemptible. 

The  Casino,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  palace,  is  remarkable  as  having 
been  built  from  Cardinal  Albani's  own  designs,  Carlo  Marchionni 
having  been  only  employed  to  see  that  they  were  carried  out. 

'Here  is  a  villa  of  exquisite  desi<^n,  ])laiiiied  )»y  a  i>rufound  anti(iuary. 
Jieru  Cardinal  Albaui,  havini,^  sj)ent  liis  life  in  collectiujf  ancient  sculpture, 
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foruied  such  porticoes  aud  such  saloons  to  receive  it  as  au  old  Romau  would 
have  done  :  porticoes  where  the  statues  stood  free  upon  the  pavement 
between  columns  proportioned  to  their  stature ;  saloons  which  were  not 
stocked  but  embellished  witli  families  of  allied  statues,  and  seemed  full 
without  a  crowd.  Here  Winckelmann  tjrew  into  au  antiquary  iinder  the 
cardinal's  patronage  and  instruction  ;  and  here  he  projected  his  history  of 
art,  which  brings  this  collection  continually  into  view.' — Forsyth's  '  Italy.' 

The  collection  of  sculptures  is  much  reduced  since  the  French 
invasion,  when  294  of  the  finest  specimens  were  carried  off  by 
Napoleon  to  Paris,  where  they  were  sold  by  Prince  Albani  upon 
their  restoration  in  1815,  as  he  was  unwilling  to  bear  the  expense  of 
their  transport.  Many  of  them  are  now  at  Munich.  The  greater 
number  of  the  remaining  statues  are  of  little  importance.  Those 
of  the  Imperial  family  in  the  vestibule  are  interesting.  Julius  and 
Augustus  Caesar,  Agrippina  wife  of  Germanicus,  and  Faustina,  are 
seen  seated.     Most  of  the  heads  have  been  badly  restored. 

In  the  Sala  Ovale,  on  the  first  floor,  to  the  right  of  the  entrance, 
is  (906)  the  beautiful  statue  of  a  youth  by  Stephanos,  pupil  of 
Praxiteles,  a  Greek  sculptor  who  worked  in  Eome  in  the  first 
century  B.C.     Found  1769. 

The  ceiling  of  the  Great  Saloon  is  decorated  with  the  famous 
fresco  of  '  Parnassus  '  by  Raphael  Mengs.  Conspicuous  among  the 
treasures  of  the  villa  are  the  sarcophagus  with  reliefs  of  the 
marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  pronounced  by  Winckelmann  to 
be  one  of  the  finest  in  existence ;  and  the  small  bronze  '  Apollo 
Saurocthonos '  (952),  considered  by  Winckelmann  to  be  the 
original  (?)  statue  by  Praxiteles  described  by  Pliny  and  the  most 
beautiful  bronze  statue  in  the  world,— it  was  found  near  S.  Balbina 
on  the  Aventine.  But  most  important  of  all  is  (994)  the  famous 
relievo  of  Antinous  crowned  with  lotus,  from  the  Villa  Adriana 
(over  the  chimneypiece  of  the  first  room  to  the  left  of  the  saloon), 
supposed  to  have  formed  part  of  an  apotheosis  of  Antinous. 

'  One  of  the  best  specimens  of  sculpture  we  possess  from  the  time  of 
HcUlrian.' — Uelbig. 

'  As  fi'esh  and  as  hiohly  finished  as  if  it  liad  just  left  tlie  studio  of  the 
sculptor,  this  work,  after  the  Apollo  and  the  Laocoon,  is  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  monument  of  antiquity  which  time  has  transmitted  to  us.' — 
WinckehrKinn,  Uist.  de  VArt,  vi.  ch.  7. 

Inferior  only  to  this  is  (1031)  another  bas-relief,  also  over  a 
chimneypiece — the  parting  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice, — the  last 
moment  1 

'The  spirit  of  the  highest  Greek  art,  and  the  breath  of  a  deep  but  re- 
strained feeling-,  rest  on  these  figures.  Eurydice  is  graspiuo  the  shoulder  of 
her  husband,  who  is  tiu'uing-  towards  her  once  more,  and  looking-  into  her 
eyes  with  one  deep  last  look,  wliich  meets  with  a  fond  reply.  But  Mercury, 
the  guide  of  spirits,  gently  touches  her  right  hand  to  conduct  her  into  the 
lami  of  shadows.  Tlie  composition  reminds  us  of  the  famous  farewell 
terzetto  in  Mozart's  Flauto  Magico,  where  a  similar  situation  is  depicted  by 
means  of  an  art  of  a  very  different  kind,  though  with  eqiuil  majesty  and 
grandeur  of  feeling.'— Luftie. 

Observe  also  a  lovely  head  of  Sappho,  heads  of  Hippocrates,  of 
Socrates,  the  tomb — '  Relief  of  Leucothea  (?),'  and  an  ideal  ^sop, — 
the  witty  hunchback ! 
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'i'he  villa  also  contains  a  collection  of  pictures,  of  which  the  most 
interesting  are  the  sketches  of  Giulio  Romano  for  the  frescoes  of 
the  story  of  Psyche  in  the  Palazzo  del  Te  at  Mantua,  and  two  fine 
pictures  by  Luca  SignoreJli  and  Perugino,  in  compartments.  All 
the  works  of  art  have  lately  been  rearranged.  The  Caffe  and  the 
Bigliardo — (reached  by  an  avenue  of  oaks,  which,  being  filled  with 
ancient  tombstones,  has  the  effect  of  a  cemetery) — contain  more 
statues,  but  of  less  importance. 

In  the  Villa  Bertone,  opposite  the  Villa  Albani,  the  Mausoleum 
of  Lucilia  Polla  and  her  brother  Lucilius  Paetus  was  discovered  in 
May  1885.  It  was  of  great  size  ;  a  marble  basement,  110  feet  in 
diameter,  and  cone  of  earth  55  feet  high,  surrounded  by  trees. 
It  was  buried  in  the  soil  removed  from  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  was  discovered  by  Christians,  who 
dispersed  the  relics,  threw  down  the  busts  of  the  first  occupants, 
and  annexed  it  as  a  catacomb.  A  vaulted  passage,  with  recesses 
for  urns  on  either  side,  leads  to  the  central  chamber. 

Beyond  the  Villa  Albani,  the  Via  Salavia  (said  by  Pliny  to  derive 
its  name  from  the  Salt  of  Ostia  exported  to  the  north  by  this  route) 
passes  on  the  left  the  site  of  the  town  of  Antemnae,  now  occupied 
by  a  modern  fort,^  in  making  which  a  large  portion  of  the  ancient 
walls  was  discovered,  and  is  still  visible  on  the  left  of  the  entrance. 
The  number  of  objects  discovered  in  the  necropolis  (and  now  pre- 
served at  the  museum  in  the  Baths  of  Diocletian)  are  of  great 
interest,  as  illustrating  Roman  life  in  its  earliest  times,  for  Antem- 
nae was  destroyed  by  Romulus  soon  after  the  foundation  of  Rome. 
On  the  left  is  Villa  Ada,  with  the  largest  grounds  near  the  city. 
A  gateway  on  the  right,  marked  with  the  arms  of  Delia  Rovere,  is 
the  entrance  to  a  vineyard  where  the  first  catacomb  discovered  near 
Rome  was  opened,  when  Antonio  Bosio  (d.  1029),  the  historian  of 
the  catacombs,  was  three  years  old.  On  the  right  a  lane  turns 
aside  to  the  Villa  Chigi,  with  beautiful  ilex  groves  and  glorious 
views  of  the  Sabine  mountains. 

The  main  road,  with  views  toward  the  mountain  ranges,  over- 
topped by  the  snowy  peak  of  Monte  Velino,  descends  a  hill,  passing 
three  ancient  tombs  on  the  right.  Two  miles  from  the  city,  the 
Anio  is  crossed  by  the  Ponte  Salario,  destroyed  by  the  Roman 
Government  in  the  terror  of  Garibaldi's  approach  from  Monte 
Rotondo,  in  1867.  This  bridge  was  a  restoration  by  Narses,  in  the 
sixth  century,  but  stood  on  tlie  foundations  of  that  famous  Ponte 
Salario,  upon  which  Titus  Manlius  fought  the  Gaulish  giant,  and 
cutting  off  his  head,  carried  oif  the  golden  collar  which  earned  him 
the  name  of  Torquatus. 

Beyond  the  ruins  of  the  bridge  is  a  massive  tomb  with  a  tower, 
now  used  as  an  Osteria.    Hence,  the  road  leads  by  the  Villa  Spada, 

>  Eij^btoon  unnecessary  forts  have  been  erected  round  Konie  since  1870 — 
Monte  Antemne,  Batteria  Nonientana,  rnitalata,  Tiburtino,  I'renestino, 
Tiisculano,  Porta  Fnrba,  Appia  IMi^nattdli,  Appia  Antica,  Ardeatino, 
Ostiense,  I'ortnense,  Bnvvetta,  Anrelia  Antica,  Boccea,  (^isal  Braschi,  Trion- 
falc,  and  Moutu  Mario. 
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occupying  the  site  of  the  arx  of  Fidenae,  and  then  by  Castel 
Giubileo,  ou  the  site  of  one  of  the  outposts  of  that  deserted  city, 
to  Monte  Kotoudo,  where  the  scenery  is  of  the  grandest. ^ 

The  district  beyond  the  Porta  Salaria,  and  that  extending  between 
the  Via  Salaria  and  the  Monte  Parioli,  are  completely  undermined 
by  catacombs  (see  Chap.  IX.).  The  most  important  are:  1.  Nearest 
the  gate,  the  Catacomb  of  S.  Felicitas,  which  had  three  tiers  of 
galleries,  adorned  by  Pope  Boniface  t.,  who  took  refuge  there  from 
persecution,  and  is  buried  there — now  much  dilapidated.  Over 
this  cemetery  was  a  church,  now  destroyed,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Wniiam  of  Malmesbury.  Many  of  the  galleries  of  this  catacomb 
have  been  recently  filled  up,  that  the  site  may  be  used  for  building ! 
2.  The  Catacomb  of  SS.  Thraso  and  Saturninus,  much  decorated 
with  the  usual  paintiugs.  3.  The  Catacomb  of  S.  Priscilla,  on  the 
left  of  the  descent  to  the  Anio.  This  cemetery,  now  being  further 
excavated  by  Orazio  Marucchi,  is  of  great  interest,  from  the  number 
of  martyrs'  graves  it  contains,  and  from  its  peculiar  construction  in 
an  ancient  arenarium,  pillars  and  walls  of  masonry  being  added 
throughout  the  central  part,  in  order  to  sustain  the  tufo  walls.  In 
the  vineyard  of  Count  Telfener,  above  the  crypt  of  the  Acilii 
Glabriones,  remains  of  a  small  basilica  have  been  discovered,  built 
by  S.  Sylvester,  and  in  which  he  was  buried  with  four  other  popes 
— Liberius,  Siricius,  Celestiuus,  and  Vigilius.  In  the  catacomb 
below  were  buried — probably  because  the  entrance  to  the  Chapel 
of  the  Popes  at  S.  Calixtus  was  blocked  up  to  preserve  it  in  the 
persecution  under  Diocletian — Pope  S.  Marcellinus  (ob.  808),  and 
Pope  S.  Marcellus  (ob.  310),  who  was  sent  into  exile  by  Maxentius. 
On  the  tomb  of  the  latter  was  placed,  in  finely-cut  inscription, 
the  following  epitaph  by  Pope  Damasus : — 

'  Viiridiciis  Kector,  l.ipsos  quia  criiiiiua  Here 
Praodixil,  niiseris  fiiit  omuibus  hostis  amarus. 
Hiiic  furor,  hiuc  odium  sequitur,  discordia,  lites, 
Seditio,  caedes,  solvuutur  foedera  pacis. 
Criuieu  ob  alterius  Christum  qui  in  pace  uetjavit, 
Fiuibus  expulsus  patriae  est  feritate  tyranui. 
Haec  breviter  Damasus  voluit  comperta  referre, 
Marcelli  ut  populus  meritum  coguoscere  posset.' 

(•  The  truth-speakiuii  Pope,  because  be  preached  that  the  lapsed  should 
weep  for  their  crimes,  was  bitterly  hated  by  all  those  uuliappy  ones.  Hence 
followed  fury,  hatred,  discord,  contentious*  sedition,  and  slaughter,  and  the 
bonds  of  peace  were  ruptured.  For  the  crime  of  another,  who  in  [a  time  of] 
peace  had  denied  Christ,  [the  pontiff]  was  exjjelled  the  shores  of  his  country 
by  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant.  These  things  Damasus  having  learnt,  was 
desirous  to  narrate  briefly,  that  people  might  recogruise  the  merit  of 
Marcellus.')  '■' 

Several  of  the  paintings  in  this  catacomb  are  remarkable  ;  especi- 
ally a  Last  Supper  with  wreathed  apostles  ;  while  that  of  a  woman 
with   a  child,  dating,  without  doubt,  from   the   second   century, 

1  Good  walkers  may  train  to  Monte  Rotondo.    Fly  at  the  station  to  the 
town  :  and  thence  walk  to  Bagni  station. 
-  See  '  Roma  Hotterraiiea,'  p.  174. 
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is  the  oarliest  known  representation  of  Ihe  Virtrin.     The  painting  is 
thus  described  by  Northcote:  — 

'  Dc  Kossi  unbesitiitintily  says  tliat  he  believes  tins  p:\intino-  of  our  Jilessed 
Lady  to  belong  almost  to  the  Apostolic  aye.  It  is  to  be  seen  on  tlie  vaulted 
roof  of  tbe  locvlti};,  an<l  rcpresenfs  the  Rlesscd  \iri;iii  seated,  her  bead 
partially  covered  by  a  short  liyht  veil,  and  \vi(h  t  lie  Holy  Child  in  her 
arms:  opposite  to  lier  stau<ls  a  man,  clothed  in  the  pallium.  hol<liiiu  a 
volume  in  one  baud,  and  with  tbe  otiier  i)ointinn  to  a  star  wbicli  appears 
above  and  l)etweeu  the  liyures.  Tiiis  stir  almost  always  acconii)anies  our 
Blessed  Lady,  both  in  ])ain1iiiiis  and  in  sculjitures,  wliere  (here  is  an  ol)vious 
historical  excuse  for  it — e.<j.,  wlien  slie  is  rei»resented  with  flu'  MaL;i  olTeriny 
their  yil'ts,  or  by  the  side  of  the  nianiicr  witli  the  ox  and  tlie  ass  :  lint  with 
a  sini>le  tiyure,  as  in  the  i)resent  instance,  it  is  unusiuil.  Tlie  most  obvious 
coujecture  would  be  that  the  tiyure  was  meant  for  S.  .)ose])b,  or  for  one  of 
the  Maoi.  Dc  Kossi,  however,  yives  many  reasons  for  ])referrin>i  the  jjrojdiet 
Isaias,  wliose  ])roi)hecies  concerning-  tlie  Messias  abound  with  imaii^ry 
borrowed  from  liy:ht.' — '  Jia)na  Sotterraiwa.' 

The  passages  of  this  catacontb  arc  unusually  picturesque  in  effects 
of  shadow  and  colour,  and  the  catacomb  is  one  of  the  oldest,  S. 
Priscilla,  from  whom  it  is  named,  being  formerly  supposed  to  be  the 
wife  of  Pudens,  and  a  contemporary  of  the  apostles.  Part  of  her 
inscription  remains  in  the  chapel  beneath  the  Basilica  of  S.  Silvestro. 
Her  grand-daughters  (?),  Praxedis  and  Pudentiana,  were  buried  here 
before  the  removal  of  their  relics  to  the  church  on  the  Esquiline. 
The  Aquila  and  Priscilla  of  S.  Paul  were  probably  emancipated  by 
their  master,  Pudens.  With  this  cemetery  is  connected  tlie  extra- 
ordinary history  of  the  manufacture  of  S.  P^ilomena,  now  one  of  the 
most  popular  saints  in  Italy,  and  one  toward  whom  veneration  is 
carried  out  with  frantic  enthusiasm  both  at  Domo  d'Ossola  and  in 
some  of  the  Neapolitan  States.  The  slory  of  this  saint  is  best  told 
in  the  words  of  Mrs.  Jameson  :— 

'  lu  tlu;  year  1802,  while  some  excavations  were  t^oiuij  forward  in  tlio  Cata- 
comb of  Priscilla,  a  sepulchre  was  discovered  coutaiuin<>  the  .skeleton  of  a 
youiiy  female  ;  on  the  exterior  were  rudely  jiaiuted  some  of  the  symltols  con- 
stantly recurrinn  in  these  chambers  of  the  dead— an  anchor,  an  olive  branch 
(emblems  of  Hojie  and  Peace),  a  sc<mri;c,  two  arrows,  and  a  javelin  ;  above 
them  tlie  followiui^  inscription,  of  which  tbe  bei;inniuy  aud  end  were 
destroyed  : — 

LUMENA  PAX  TE  CUM   FI 

'  The  remains,  reasonably  supposed  to  be  those  of  oue  of  the  early  martyrs 
for  the  faith,  were  sealed  up  aud  deposited  in  the  treasury  of  relics  iu  the 
Lateran  ;  here  thej*  remained  for  some  years  unthoui; lit  of.  On  the  return  of 
Pius  VII.  from  France,  a  Neapolitan  prelate  was  sent  to  couL'ratulate  him. 
One  of  the  priests  iu  his  train,  who  wished  to  create  a  sensation  iu  his  dis- 
trict, where  the  louiic  residence  of  the  French  had  probably  caused  some  decay 
of  piety,  beyr^ed  for  a  few  relics  to  carry  home,  aud  these  recently  discoveretl 
remains  were  bestowed  on  him  ;  the  inscription  was  translate<l  somewhat 
freely  to  siunif.v  Santa  Philuinena,  rest  in  peace.  Another  priest,  whose  name 
is  suppressed,  becaune  of  his  great  humility,  was  favoiu*ed  by  a  vision  in  the 
broad  uoou-day,  iu  which  he  beheld  the  glorious  virgin  Filomeua,  who 
was  pleased  to  reveal  to  him  that  she  had  suffered  death  for  preferring^  the 
Christian  faith  and  her  vow  of  chastity  to  the  addresses  of  the  emperor,  who 
wished  to  make  her  his  wife.  This  vision  leaviug;  much  of  her  history 
obscure,  a  certain  young  artist,  whose  name  is  also  suppressed,  perhaps 
because  of  his  great  humility,  was  informed  in  a  vision  that  the  emperor 
alluded  to  was  Diocletian,  and  at  the  same  time  the  torments  and  persecu- 
tions suffered  by  the  Christian  virgin  Filomena,  as  well  as  her  wonderful 
constancy,  were  also  revealed  to  him.    There  were  some  difflculties  in  the 
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way  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian,  which  incline  tlie  writer  of  tlie  historical 
acconut  to  iucline  to  the  opinion  that  the  young-  artist  in  his  wisdom  may 
have  made  a  mistake,  and  that  tlie  emperor  may  have  been  not  Diocletian, 
hut  Maximiau.  The  facts,  however,  admitted  of  no  doubt ;  the  relics  were 
carried  by  the  priest  Francesco  da  Lucia  to  Naples  ;  they  were  enclosed  in  a 
case  of  wood  resemblin<i  in  form  the  human  bodj' ;  this  fiiiure  was  habited  in 
a  petticoat  of  white  satin,  and  over  it  a  crimson  tunic  after  the  Greek  fashion  ; 
the  face  was  painted  to  represent  nature,  a  garland  of  flowers  was  placed  on 
the  head,  and  in  the  hands  a  lily  and  a  javelin  with  the  point  reversed  to  ex- 
press her  purity  and  her  martyrdom  ;  then  she  was  laid  in  a  half-sitting  pos- 
ture in  a  sarcophagus,  of  which  the  sides  were  glass,  and,  after  lying  for  some 
time  in  state  in  the  chaiiel  of  th(^  Torres  family  in  the  church  of  S:int'  Angiolo, 
she  was  carried  in  yrand  procession  to  Mugnano,  a  little  town  about  tweutj" 
miles  from  Naples,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  working  many  and 
surprising'  miracles  by  the  way.  .  .  .  Such  is  the  legend  of  S.  Filomena, 
and  such  the  authority  on  which  she  has  become  within  the  last  twenty  years 
one  of  the  most  popular  saints  in  Italy.'—'  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,'  p.  671. 

It  is  hoped  that  further  interesting  relics  may  still  be  discovered 
in  this  catacomb. 

'  In  an  account  preserved  hy  S.  Gregory  of  Tours,  we  are  told  that  under 
Numerianus,  the  martyrs  Chrysanthus  and  Daria  were  put  to  death  in  an 
arenaria  (or  sandpit),  and  that  a  great  number  of  the  faithful  having  been  seen 
entering-  a  subterranean  crypt  on  the  Via  Salaria,  to  visit  their  tombs,  the 
heathen  emperor  caused  the  entrance  to  he  hastily  built  up,  and  a  vast  mound 
of  sand  and  stone  to  be  hcapefl  in  front  of  it,  so  that  they  mi'jht  be  all  buried 
alive,  even  as  the  martyrs  whom  the)'  had  come  to  venerate.  S.  Greuory  adds, 
that  when  the  tombs  of  these  martyrs  were  rediscovered,  after  the  aues  of 
persecution  had  ceased,  there  were  found  with  them,  not  only  the  relics  of 
those  woi-shi])pei"S  who  had  been  thiLs  cruelly  put  to  death,  skehstons  of  men, 
women,  and  children  lying-  on  the  floor,  but  also  the  silver  cruets  (nrcei 
argentei)  which  the}'  had  taken  down  -vvith  them  for  the  celebration  of  the 
sacred  mysteries.  S.  Damasus  was  unwilling-  to  destroy  so  touching-  a  me- 
morial of  past  ages.  He  abstained  from  making-  any  of  those  changes  by  which 
he  usually  decorated  the  martyrs'  tombs,  but  contented  himself  with  setting^ 
uj)  one  of  his  invaluable  historical  inscriptions,  and  oi)enin<r  a  window  in  the 
adjacent  wall  or  rock,  that  all  might  see,  without  disturbing-,  this  monument 
so  unique  in  its  kind — this  Christian  Pompeii  in  miniature.  These  things 
miiiht  still  be  seen  in  S.  Gregory's  time,  in  the  sixth  century  :  and  De  Rossi 
holds  out  hopes  that  some  traces  of  them  may  be  restored  even  to  our  own 
feneration,  some  fragments  of  the  inscription  perhaps,  or  even  the  window 
itself  tln'ough  which  our  ancestoi-s  once  s:iw  so  movini>  a  s]>ectacle,  assisting-,  as 
it  were,  at  a  mass  celebrated  in  the  third  century.'—'  Rotna  Sotterranea,'  p.  88. 

Near  the  Catacomb  of  Priscilla,  the  Crypt  of  the  Glabriones  has 
been  discovered,  being  the  burial-place  of  the  Acilian  family,  which 
first  became  celebrated  when  the  Consul  Acilius  Glabrio  (191  B.C.) 
conquered  the  Macedonians  at  the  battle  of  Thermopylae.  The 
Temple  of  Piety,  now  represented  by  S.  Nicolo  in  Carcere,  -was 
built  by  him,  and  his  descendants  had  a  palace  and  gardens  on  the 
Pincian  hill.  The  family  had  attained  such  wealth  and  influence 
before  the  time  of  Pertinax  (a.d.  193),  that  he  proclaimed  them  the 
noblest  race  in  the  world.  Several  second-century  inscriptions  to 
different  members  of  the  family  have  been  found  in  the  crypt,  and 
in  an  oratory  at  its  southern  extremity  to  the  memory  of  their 
martyr-hero,  Marius  Acilius  Glabrio,  consul  with  Trajan,  a.d.  91, 
who,  in  exile,  suffered  for  the  Christian  faith  under  Domitian  in 
95  (?).  In  the  search  for  hidden  treasure  under  Clement  IX.,  the 
crypt  was  broken  into,  and  mutilated. 

Keturning  to  the  Porta  Salaria  (rebuilt  after  the  bombardment 
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of  Rome  in  1870),  and  followiug  the  walls,  where  the  Via  iSalaria 
falls  into  the  Via  Veuti  Settembre,  the  remains  of  a  temple  of 
Venus  Erycina,  or  Venus  Hortorum  8allustianorum,  were  found  in 
1882.  Its  foundations  of  rubble  (100  feet  long  and  50  feet  wide) 
were  blown  up. 

The  Villa  Bonaparte  was  built  by  Milizia,  the  well-known  critical 
writer  on  architecture,  and  was  bequeathed  by  Pauline  Borghese 
to  the  wife  of  Charles  Bonaparte,  Prince  Musignano,  who  was 
daughter  of  her  brother  Joseph. 

The  Via  Venti  Settembre  (once  the  '  Alta  Semita ')  ends  in  the 
Porta  Pia,  built  by  Matteo  da  Castelloni,  15(51,  and  rebuilt  since 
1870.  Seventy  thousand  Italian  troops,  on  September  20,  by  a 
breach  in  the  wall,  entered  the  defenceless  city  which  they  had 
bombarded  for  five  hours,  and  marched,  unwelcomed,  through  the 
silent  streets  to  their  different  quarters.  Outside  is  an  inscription, 
saying  that  they  entered  in  answer  to  the  entreaties  of  the  Romans. 
Since  then  they  have  done  more  destruction  than  did  Alaric  in  410. 

'  Tlie  t;ikius>-  of  Rome  iu  1870  was  the  death-blow  <»f  inediaevalism.' — F. 
Marion  Crawford. 

A  little  to  the  right  stood  the  Porta  Nomentana,  or  Collina, 
flanked  by  round  towers,  closed  by  Pius  IV.  It  was  by  the  gate 
and  road  of  this  name  in  the  Servian  Wall  (by  the  Finance  Office) 
that  the  oppressed  Romans  retreated  to  the  Mons  Sacer — and  by 
it  Nero  fled  to  his  suicide.  Both  its  towers  rest  on  tombs  of  classical 
times  :  that  on  the  right  belonged  to  Quintus  Haterius. 


The  road  outside  the  Porta  Pia,  which  was  the  favourite  walk  of 
the  cardinals  in  the  stately  old  times,  has  been  lined,  since  1886,  by 
box-like  houses  hastily  run  up,  many  of  them  already  condemned 
and  falling  to  pieces.  Here  and  there  are  remains  of  former  villas. 
Immediately  outride  the  gate  was  the  entrance  of  the  beautiful 
Villa  Patrizi  (recently  sold  to  a  building  association),  whose  grounds 
enclosed  the  small  Catacomb  of  S.  Nicodemus.  Their  lovely  screen 
of  purple  Judas  trees  and  ilex,  which  were  such  a  feature  of  this 
approach  to  Rome,  was  destroyed  in  the  spring  of  1892  to  make  the 
dusty,  shadeless  piazza  we  now  see.  Then  came  the  Villa  Lezzani, 
where  S.  Giustina  was  buried  in  a  chapel,  and  where  her  festa  was 
observed  on  the  25th  of  October. 

A  little  to  the  right  is  the  Villa  Victoria,  an  admirably  managed 
orphanage  in  English  hands,  on  the  site  of  a  military  cemetery.  Many 
inscriptions  and  urns  for  ashes  have  been  found  in  its  grounds. 

Beyond  this  is  the  mushroom  Villa  Torlonia,  peppered  with  mock 
ruins.  It  has  been  sold  by  Prince  Torlonia  to  the  Banca  Tiberina 
for  3,000,000  lire. 

At  a  little  more  than  a  mile  from  the  gate  the  tramway  reaches 
the  Basilica  of  S.  Agnese  fuori  le  Mura,  founded  by  Constantine  at 
the  request  of  his  daughter  Constantia,  in  honour  of  the  martyr 
buried  in  the  neighbouring  catacomb,  and  rebuilt  498  by  Sym- 
machus  and  adorned  by  Honorius  I.,  626.       It  was  altered  in  1490 
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by  Innocent  VIII.,  but  retains  more  of  its  ancient  character  than 
most  of  the  Koman  churches.  The  polychrome  decorations  of  the 
interior  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  mojiastery  were  carried  out  at  the 
expense  of  Pius  IX.,  as  a  thank-offering  for  his  escape  when  he 
fell  through  the  floor  here  into  a  cellar,  with  his  cardinals  and 
attendants,  on  April  15th,  1855.  The  scene  is  represented  in  a 
large  fresco  by  Domenico  Tojetti,  in  a  chamber  on  the  right  of  the 
courtyard.  It  is  curious  that  the  above  accident  was  attributed  to 
the  possession  by  that  Pontiff'  of  the  '  Evil  Eye.' 

The  approach  to  the  church  is  by  a  picturesque  staii'case  of 
forty- five  ancient  marble  steps,  lined  with  inscriptions  from  the 
catacombs.  The  nave  is  divided  from  the  aisles  by  sixteen  columns, 
four  of  which  are  of  porta-santa  and  two  of  pavonazzetto.  A 
smaller  range  of  columns  above  these  supports  the  vault  of  the 
gallery  for  women,  which  is  on  a  level  with  the  road.  The  baldac- 
chino,  erected  in  1614,  is  supported  by  four  porphyry  columns. 
Beneath  is  the  shrine  of  S.  Agnes,  surmounted  by  her  statue,  an 
antique  torso  of  oriental  alabaster,  with  modern  heads  and  hands 
of  gilt  bronze.  The  mosaics  of  the  tribune,  representing  S.  Agnes 
between  Popes  Honorius  I.  and  Symmachus,  are  of  the  seventh 
century.  Beneath  is  an  ancient  episcopal  chair.  The  candelabrum 
is  antique. 

The  2nd  chapel  R.  has  a  beautiful  mosaic  altar,  and  a  relief  of 
SS.  Stephen  and  Laurence  of  1490.  The  3rd  altar  is  that  of  S, 
Emerentiana,  foster-sister  of  S.  Agnes,  who  being  discovered  pray- 
ing beside  the  tomb  of  her  friend,  was  stoned  to  death  because  she 
refused  to  sacrifice  to  idols. 

'  So  ancient  is  the  worship  paid  to  S.  Agues,  that,  uext  to  the  Evaugelists 
and  Apostles,  there  is  no  saint  whose  effigy  is  older.  It  is  foimd  on  the 
ancient  glass  and  earthenware  vessels  used  by  the  Christians  in  the  early  part 
of  the  third  eenturj%  with  her  name  inscribed,  which  leaves  no  doubt  of  her 
identity.  But  neither  in  these  images,  nor  in  the  mosaics,  is  the  lamb  intro- 
duced, which  in  later  times  has  become  her  inseparable  attribute,  as  the 
))atrouess  of  maidens  and  maidenly  lionesty.'— J^awe^o/i's  '  Sacred  Art,'  p.  105. 

S.  Agnes  suffered  martyrdom  by  being  stabbed  in  the  throat, 
under  Diocletian,  in  her  thirteenth  year  (see  Chap.  XIV.),  after 
which,  according  to  the  expression  used  in  the  Acts  of  her  martyr- 
dom, her  parents  '  with  all  joy  '  laid  her  in  the  catacombs.  One 
day,  as  they  were  praying  near  the  body  of  their  child,  she  appeared 
to  them  surrounded  by  a  great  multitude  of  virgins,  triumphant  and 
glorious  like  herself,  with  a  lamb  by  her  side,  and  said,  '  I  am  in 
heaven,  living  with  these  Wrgins,  my  companions,  near  Him  whom 
I  have  so  much  loved.'  By  her  tomb,  also,  Constantia,  a  princess 
sick  with  hopeless  leprosy,  was  praying  for  the  healing  of  her  body, 
when  she  heard  a  voice  saying,  '  Rise  up,  Constantia,  and  go  on 
constantly  ("  Constanter  age,  Constantia")  in  the  faith  of  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  who  shall  heal  your  disease,' — and  being 
cured  of  her  evil,  she  besought  her  father  to  build  this  basilica  as 
a  thank-offering.^     The  story  of  Agnese,  in  its  main  points,  is  one 

*   Uiie  Chretienne  a  Home. 
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of  those  of  the  early  (Church  least  ruined  by  imagiuative  zeal. 
S.  Jeroine  speaks  of  her  in  the  fourth  century,  and  on  ancient 
glass  and  earthenware  vessels  used  by  Christians  of  that  date  her 
name  is  inscribed.  Her  legend  says  :  '  Sho.  was  lilled  with  all  good 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Si)irit,  having  loved  and  followed  Christ,  from  her 
infancy,  ajul  was  distinguished  for  her  wonderful  beauty.' 

On  the  21st  of  January  a  beautiful  service  is  celebrated  here, 
in  which  two  lambs,  typical  of  the  purity  of  the  virgin  saint,  are 
blessed  u[)on  the  altar.  They  are  sent  by  the  chapter  of  S.  John 
Lateran,  and  their  wool  is  afterwards  used  to  make  the  pallium, 
which  is  consecrated  before  it  is  worn  by  metropolita,ns  by  being 
deposited  in  a  golden  urn  upon  the  tomb  of  S.  Peter.  The  pallium 
is  the  sign  of  archiepiscopal  jurisdiction. 

'  Ainsi,  lo  simple  ornciiKMit  do  laiue  (luo  cos  prclats  doivcnt  portcir  sur  l(>urs 
ei>aulos  coinine  syinholo  do  la  brobis  du  Bon- Pasteur,  et  que  Ic;  ]»()ntife  ro- 
maiu  preud  sur  I'autel  uienie  do  Saint-Pierre  pour  le  leur  adresser,  va  porter 
jiisqu'aux  extreiuites  do  rK^lise,  dans  uno  union  su))linie,  le  double  seutiuieut 
do  la  force  <iu  Prince  des  Apotres  et  d(;  la  donccnr  virt^inale  d'A^iies.' — Dom 
Gxieran.ger. 

Close  to  S.  Agnese  is  the  circular  Church  of  S.  Costanza  (formerly, 
owing  to  its  pagan  decorations,  called  Tem])le  of  Bacchus),  erected 
by  Constantino  as  a  baptistery  and  a  mausoleum  for  his  daughters, 
and  converted  into  a  church  by  Alexander  IV.  (1251-01)  in  honour 
of  the  Princess  Constantia,  ob.  854,  whose  life  is  represented  by 
Marcellinus  as  anything  but  saint-like,'  and  who  is  proved  by  JJottari 
to  have  been  confused  in  her  canonisation  with  a  sainted  nun  of 
the  same  name.  The  other  two  daughters  of  Constiintine,  Helena, 
wife  of  Julian,  and  Constantina,  wife  of  Gallus  Caesar,  were  buried 
in  the  same  place.  The  rotunda,  seventy-three  feet  in  diameter, 
was  externally  surrounded  by  a  vaulted  corridor;  twenty-four 
coupled  columns  of  granite  su[)port  the  dome.  The  ring-vaulting  is 
covered  with  mosaic  arabesques  of  the  fourth  century,  of  flowers 
and  birds,  with  scenes  referring  to  a  vintage.  Excepting  perhaps 
those  of  S.  Pudenziana,  and  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  these  are  the 
earliest  of  Roman  Christian  mosaics.  The  same  subjects  are  re- 
peated on  the  splendid  porphyry  sarcophagus  of  S.  Costanza,  the 
interest  of  which  is  so  greatly  marred  by  its  removal  to  the  Vatican 
from  its  proper  site,  whence  it  was  first  stolen  by  Pope  Paul  II. 
(1462),  who  intended  to  have  it  for  his  own  tomb. 

Behind  the  two  churches  is  an  oblong  space,  ending  in  a  mass  of 
seventh-century  ruin — '  La  Sedia  del  diavolo ' — which  is  best  seen 
from  the  valley  below.  This  was  long  supposed  to  be  the 
Hippodrome  of  Constantine,  but  is  now  discovered  to  have  belonged 
to  a  Christian  cemetery.  Beyond  this  are  the  tufo  quarries  of  S. 
Agnese,  the  largest  still  in  use. 

S.  Agnese  was  built  near  the  Coemeteriura  Ostrianum,  close  to 

'  '  She  was  an  incarnate  fury,  never  weary  of  exciting  the  savaye  disposition 
of  her  husband  (Hannibalianus)  and  as  insatiable  as  ho  was  in  her  thirst  for 
human  blood.'— xiv.  1,  2  ('  Megaera  Mortalig'). 
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which  an   early   tradition   affirms   that  S.  Peter  had  his  second 
residence  in  Rome. 

'The  re;isons  which  ciuised  S.  Peter  to  decide  ou  this  spot  on  the  Via 
Noiuentauii  for  the  prosecution  of  his  apostolate  are  of  course  unknown  to  us, 
but  tlie  tradition  is  too  strong  to  allow  us  to  doubt  of  the  fact,  and  we  can 
t>iiess  at  some  of  the  reasons  which  may  have  weighed  witJi  him.  It  was 
••i  reiiion  where  public  tranquillity  was  guaranteed  l»y  the  close  proximity  of 
the  camp  of  tlie  Pretoriauiiuards,  which  had  only  recently  been  constructed 
clase  by.  There  was  water,  too.  available  for  the  baptism  of  converts,  for  the 
place  was  marshy,  and  hence  w;us  known  by  the  names  of  ad  Nymphas  and  of 
pains  Caprea ;  and,  most  important  of  all,  there  was  already  a  Christian 
population  in  the  neiiihbonrhooil,  or,  at  the  least,  a  Christian  family,  the 
head  of  which,  who  bore  the  name  of  OstoriiLs,  i)0ssessed  either  a  villa,  or 
else  one  of  the  places  of  burial  surrounded  by  more  or  less  extensive  irrouuds 
which  were  common  amoni;-  the  richer  chusses  at  this  time.  Thus,  withiu 
private  i>rounds.  protected  by  the  riiihts  of  private  property,  he  could  teach 
and  baptize  undisturbed.' — A.  S.  Barnes,  SS'.  Peter  in  Rome.' 

A  portion  of  what  are  now  called  the  Catacombs  of  S.  Agnese, 
lighted  up  on  the  festival  of  the  saint,  is  entered  from  the  L.  aisle 
of  the  church.  Another  portion  (for  which  a  special  I'^ermcsso  is 
required)  is  entered  through  the  adjoining  vineyard.  After  that 
of  S.  Calixtus,  this,  perhaps,  is  the  catacomb  which  is  most  worthy 
of  a  visit,  though  the  bit  usually  shown  has  little  interest. 

Armed  with  a  permcsso  and  a  wax-taper,  we  enter  by  a  staircase 
attributed  to  the  time  of  Constantine.  The  passages  are  lined  with 
the  usual  loculi  for  the  dead,  sometimes  adapted  for  a  single  body, 
sometimes  for  two  laid  together.  Beside  many  of  the  graves  the 
palm  of  victory,  or  the  dove,  may  be  seen  scratched  on  the  mortar, 
and  remains  of  the  glass  bottles  or  ampullae,  which  are  erroneously 
supposed  to  indicate  graves  of  martyrs,  and  to  have  contained  a 
portion  of  their  blood.  One  of  the  graves  in  the  first  gallery  bears 
the  names  of  consuls  of  A.D.  336,  which  fixes  the  date  of  this  part 
of  the  cemetery. 

The  most  interesting  features  here  are  a  square  chamber  hewn  in 
the  rock,  supposed  to  have  ]>een  a  school  for  catechists,  with  an 
armchair  [sedia)  cut  out  of  the  rock  on  either  side  of  the  entrance  ; 
and  near  this  is  the  second  chamber  for  female  catechists,  with  plain 
seats  in  the  same  position.  Opening  out  of  the  gallery  close  by  is 
a  chamber  which  was  apparently  used  as  a  chapel ;  its  arcosoUum 
bears  traces  of  an  altar,  and  near  it  is  a  credence-table ;  the  vault 
is  richly  painted — in  the  central  compartment  is  our  Lord  seated 
between  the  rolls  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Above  the 
arcosolium,  in  the  place  of  honour,  is  our  Saviour  as  the  Good 
Shepherd,  bearing  a  sheep  upon  His  shoulders,  and  standing 
between  other  sheep  and  trees  ; — in  the  other  compartments  are 
the  usual  subjects — Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  the  Three  Children  in 
the  furnace,  Moses  taking  off  his  shoes,  Moses  striking  the  rock, 
and — nearest  the  entrance — the  Paralytic  carrying  his  bed.  A 
neighbouring  chapel  has  also  remains  of  an  altar  and  credence- 
table,  and  well-preserved  paintings — the  Good  Shephe  rd  ;  Adam 
and  Eve,  with  the  tree  between  them ;  Jonah  under  the  Gourd ; 
and  in  the  fourth  compartment  a  figure  described  by  Protestants 
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merely  as  an  Orantc,  by  Roman  Catholics  is  considered  to  be  the 
Blessed  Virgin.^  Near  this  chapel  we  can  look  down  through  an 
opening  into  the  lower  Uoor  of  the  catacomb,  which  is  lined  with 
graves  like  the  first. 

In  the  farther  part  of  the  catacomb  is  a  long  narrow  chapel 
which  has  received  the  name  of  the  catkedraZ  or  basilica.  It  is 
divided  into  three  parts,  of  which  the  farthest,  or  presbytery,  con- 
tains an  ancient  episcopal  chair  with  lower  seats  on  either  side  for 
priests — said  to  be  the  throne  where  Pope  y.  Liberius  (a.d,  359) 
officiated  with  his  face  to  the  people  when  he  lived  for  more  than 
a  year  hidden  here. 

'  We  see,  uot  indeed  the  chair  ou  which  S.  Peter  sat,  but  the  chair  wliicli 
was  cutout  of  the  solid  tula  in  tlie  second  century,  and  wliich  was  afterwards 
held  in  honour  as  tlie  symbol  and  memorial  of  the  fact  that  here  had  Jjeeu 
bet  up  for  the  first  time  in  Kome  tlie  apostolic  throne,  and  therefore,  since  the 
essence  of  a  cathedral  depends  not  on  the  existence  of  a  vast  and  noble 
buildiny,  but  simply  on  the  possession  of  the  )»ishop's  seat,  that  here  had  been 
located  the  first  and  earliest  cathedral  of  Christian  Rome.  Opposite  we  still 
see  the  column  which  once  supported  the  yreat  l)owl  of  oil  wliich  formed  the 
lamp  that  burned  constantly  liefore  it,  as  before  others  of  the  places  that 
wei"e  deemed  holiest  in  Kome  ;  and  still  at  Monza  we  may  see  the  phial,  con- 
tainin<>-  a  little  of  the  oil  fi*om  that  lamp,  which,  in  the  seventh  century, 
while  Gre<iory  the  Great  occupied  the  jiontifical  throne,  was  carried  liack  by 
John  the  Abbot  to  Queen  Theodolinda,  and  there  stored  uji  as  one  of  the  most 
precious  relics  that  the  church  of  Monza  could  boast.' — A.  S.  Banies. 

A  flight  of  steps  leads  down  to  what  Northcote  calls  '  the  Lady 
Chapel,'  where,  over  the  altar,  is  a  fresco  of  an  orante,  without  a 
nimbus,  with  outstretched  arms,  with  a  child  in  front  of  her.  On 
either  side  of  this  picture,  a  very  interesting  one,  is  the  monogram 
of  Constantino,  and  the  painting  is  referred  to  his  time.  Near 
this  chapel  is  a  chamber  with  a  spring  running  through  it,  evidently 
used  as  a  baptistery. 

At  the  extremity  of  the  catacomb,  under  the  basilica  of  S,  Agnes, 
is  one  of  its  most  interesting  features.  Here  the  passages  become 
wider  and  more  irregular,  the  walls  sloping  and  unformed,  and 
graves  cease  to  appear,  indicating  one  of  the  ancient  arenariae, 
which  here  formed  the  approach  to  the  catacomb,  and  beyond 
which  the  Christians  excavated  their  cemetery. 

The  graves  throughout  almost  all  the  catacombs  have  been  rifled, 
the  bones  which  they  contained  having  been  distributed  by  the 
mediaeval  Jews  as  relics  throughout  Christendom,  and  many  of 
the  sarcophagi  and  inscriptions  removedlto  the  Lateran  and  other 
museums. 

'  Vous  jiourriez  voir  ici  la  capitale  des  catacombes  de  toute  la  chretieute. 
Les  martyrs,  Ics  confesseurs,  et  les  vierifCK  y  fourmillent  de  tout  cotes.  Quaud 
on  se  fait  besoin  de  (luelques  reliques  en  pays  dtran>>ers,  le  Tape  n'a  qu'a 
dcscendre  ici  et  crier.  Qui  de  vous  autres  veut  alter  e.tre  gaint  eii  Polognef 
Alors,  s'il  se  trouve  quelque  mort  de  bonne  volont^,  il  se  Ifeve  et  s'en  va.'— 
De  Brasses,  1739. 

'  The  reasons  for  this  belief  are  ^iven  in  7'/ie  Roman  Catacombs  of  North- 
cote, p.  78. 
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Half  a  mile  beyond  S.  Agnese,  the  road  reaches  the  willow- 
fringed  river  Anio,  in  which  '  Khea  Silvia  changed  her  earthly  life 
for  that  of  a  goddess,'  and  which  (according  to  the  legend  which 
first  became  popular  in  the  third  century  B.C.)  carried  the  cradle 
containing  her  two  babes,  Komulus  and  Remus,  into  the  Tiber,  to 
be  brought  to  land  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine.  Into  this  river  we 
may  also  recollect  that  Sulla  caused  the  remains  of  his  ancient  rival 
Marius  to  be  thrown.  The  river  is  crossed  by  the  Ponte  Nomentano,  a 
sixth-century  and  picturesque  bridge,  with  13th  c.  forked  battlements. 

'Ponte  Nomentano  is  a  solitary  dilapidated  bridge  in  tlxe  spacious  green 
Campagfna.  Many  rnins  from  the  days  of  ancient  Rome,  and  many  watch- 
towers  from  the  Middle  Ages,  are  scattered  over  this  long-  succession  of 
meadows;  chains  of  hills  rise  towards  the  horizon,  now  partially  covered 
with  snow,  and  fantastically  varied  in  form  and  colour  by  the  shadows  of  the 
clouds.  And  there  is  also  the  enchanting  vapoury  vision  of  the  Alban  hills, 
which  change  their  hues  like  the  chameleon,  as  yo\i  gaze  at  them — where 
you  can  see  for  miles  little  white  chapels  glittering:  on  the  dark  foreground 
of  the  hills,  ;is  far  as  the  Passionist  Convent  on  the  summit,  and  whence  you 
can  trace  the  road  winding  through  thickets,  and  the  hills  sloping  down- 
wards to  the  lake  of  Albaho,  while  a  hermitage  peeps  through  the  trees.' — 
Mendelssohn's  Letters. 

At  the  predecessor  of  this  bridge  the  horse  that  bore  Nero  in 
his  flight  is  related  to  have  shied  at  a  corpse. 

The  hill  immediately  beyond  the  bridge  is  the  Mons  Sacer  (not 
only  the  part  usually  pointed  out  on  the  right  of  the  road,  but  the 
whole  hillside),  to  which  the  famous  secession  of  the  Plebs  took 
place  in  B.C.  495,  amounting,  according  to  Dionysius,  to  about  4000 
persons.  Some  authors  have  reasonably  held  that  this  secession 
really  occurred  at  the  Aventine.  Here  they  encamped  upon  the 
green  slopes  for  four  months,  to  the  dismay  of  the  patricians,  who 
foresaw  that  Rome,  abandoned  by  its  defenders,  would  fall  before 
her  Volscian  enemies,  and  that  the  crops  would  perish  for  want  of 
cultivation.  Here,  therefore,  Menenius  Agrippa  delivered  his  apo- 
logue of  '  the  Belly  and  its  members,'  which  is  said  to  have  induced 
them  to  return  to  Rome  ;  that  which  really  decided  them  to  do  so 
being  the  concession  of  Tribunes  to  be  the  organs  and  representa- 
tives of  the  plebs,  as  the  Consuls  were  of  the  patricians.  The  epi- 
thet Sacer  is  ascribed  by  Dionysius  to  an  altar  which  the  plebeians 
erected  at  the  time  on  the  hill  to  Zei>s  Aei/udrtoj. 

A  second  secession  to  the  Mons  Sacer  took  place  in  B.C.  449,  when 
the  plebs  with  their  Tribune  Virginius  rose  against  Appius  Claudius 
after  the  death  of  Virginia,  and  retired  hither  under  the  advice  of 
M.  Duilius,  until  the  Decemvirs  resigned.  The  sacred  hill  is  rapidly 
being  carted  away  by  the  municipality  to  be  used  as  building 
material. 

The  second  turn  L.  beyond  the  bridge  is  the  Via  dalle  Vigne 
Nuove.  We  must  follow  this  straight  on  for  a  mile,  to  find  on  our 
left  the  Villa  of  Phaon — '  Suburbanum  Phaontis ' — which  was  the 
scene  of  Nero's  suicide  (June  9,  68).  Leaving  the  carriage,  we  cross 
a  vineyard  (on  right)  to  a  farmhouse,  whence  a  path  winds  toward 
the  ruins  of  the  villa,  affording  a  lovely  view  of  both  Sabine  and 
Alban  hills.     The  Fosso  della  Cecchina,  which  made  the  marshy 
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place  crossed  by  Nero,  lies  beyond  us  on  our  right.  In  the  unearthed 
chambers  are  many  fragments  of  columns,  and  a  facsimile  of  the 
inscription  to  the  faithful  nurse  of  Nero,  Claudia  Ecloge,  which 
served  to  identify  the  place. 

'  AVlieu  Nero  perished  l)y  the  jitstest  doom 
Which  ever  the  destroyer  yet  destroy'd, 
Aiuidst  the  roar  of  liherated  Rome, 

Of  nations  freed,  and  tlic  world  overjoy'd, 
Some  hands  unseen  strew'd  flowers  upon  his  tomb, — 

Perli:ii)s  the  weakness  of  a  heart  not  void 
Of  feeliny  for  some  kindness  done  when  power 
Had  left  the  wretcli  an  nncorrnpted  liour.' 

— Byron,  '  Don  Jvan.' 

Returning,  and  following  the  main  road  past  the  castle  known  as 
Casale  dei  Pazzi  (once  used  as  a  lunatic  asylum)  and  the  picturesque 
tomb  called  Torre  Nomentana — as  far  as  the  seventh  milestone — 
we  reach  the  remains  of  the  unearthed  Oratorio  of  S.  Alessandro, 
built  on  the  site  of  the  place  where  that  Pope  suffered  martyrdom 
with  his  companions  Eventius  and  Theodulus,  A.D.  Hi),  and  was 
buried  on  the  same  spot  by  the  Christian  matron  Severina.^  The 
plan,  disinterred  1856-57,  is  still  perfect.  The  tribune  and  high 
altar  retains  fragments  of  rich  marbles  and  alabasters ;  the  episcopal 
throne  also  remains  in  its  place. 

The  '  Acts  of  the  martyrs  Alexander,  Eventius,  and  Theodulus,' 
narrate  that  Severina  buried  the  bodies  of  the  first  two  martyrs 
in  one  tomb,  and  the  third  separately — *  Theodulum  vero  alibi 
sepelivit.'  This  is  borne  out  by  the  discovery  of  a  chapel  opening 
from  the  nave,  where  the  single  word  '  martyri '  is  conjectured  to 
point  out  the  grave  of  Theodulus.  A  baptistery  has  been  found 
with  its  font,  and  another  chapel  adjoining  is  pointed  out  as  the 
place  where  neophytes  assembled  to  receive  confirmation  from  the 
bishop.  Among  epitaphs  laid  bare  in  the  pavement  is  one  to  a 
youth  named  Apollo,  '  votus  Deo '  (dedicated  to  the  priesthood  ?) 
at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Entered  from  the  church  is  the  catacomb 
called  '  ad  nymphas,'  containing  many  ancient  inscriptions  and  a 
few  rude  paintings. 

Mass  is  solemnly  performed  liere  by  the  Cardinal  Prefect  of  the 
Propaganda  on  tlie  festival  of  S.  Alexander,  May  3rd,  when  the 
roofless  basilica,  backed  by  the  blue  Sabine  mountains  and  sur- 
rounded by  the  desolate  and  wonderfully  silent  CamjKigna,  is  filled 
with  worshippers,  and  presents  a  striking  scene.  Beyond  this  a 
road  to  the  left  leads  through  beautiful  woods  to  Mentana,  occupying 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Nomentum,  and  celebrated  for  the  battle 
between  the  Papal  troops  and  the  Garibaldians  on  Nov.  3rd,  1867. 
The  conflict  took  place  chiefly  on  the  hillside  which  is  jMissed  on 
the  right  before  reaching  the  town.  Two  miles  farther  is  Monte 
Rotondo,  with  an  old  castle  of  the  Barberini  family  (once  of  the 
Orsini),  from  which  there  are  l)eautiful  views  of  fSoracte  on  one 
side,  and  Monte  Gennaro  and  the  Monti  Corniculani,  on  the  other. 

•  The  hodicB  were  removed  to  S.  Sahina  in  the  Ilfth  century  by  Celestine  I. 
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This  place  was  also  the  scene  of  fighting  in  1867.  It  is  possible  to 
vary  the  route  in  returning  to  Rome  from  hence  by  the  lower  road 
which  leads  by  the  Ponte  Salaria.  But  a  fine  walk  may  be  taken 
across  country  {via  Osteria  delle  Molette)  to  the  station  at  Bagni, 
and  so  back  to  Rome. 

If  we  re-enter  Rome  by  the  Porta  Pia,  immediately  within  the 
gates  (left)  we  find  another  villa,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Torlonia  family,  but  which  has  been  purchased  and  enlarged  for 
the  British  Embassy.  The  straight  road,  which  leads  to  the  Quattro 
Fontane  and  Monte  Cavallo,  is  lined  on  the  left  by  the  huge  and 
hideous  buildings  of  the  Ministero  delle  Finanze  commonly  called 
the  'DebitoPubblico.' 

'The  Roman  curses  it  for  the  millions  it  cost;  but  the  stitinoer  looks, 
smiles,  and  passes  by  a  hideous  building-  tliree  hundred  yards  long-.'— i^. 
Marion  Crawford. 

'  Un  amas  <jig-autesque,  un  cube  cyclopeen  ou  les  colonnes,  les  balcons,  les 
frontons,  les  sculptures  s'entassent,  tout  un  monde  demesxu'e,  enfante  en  un 
jour  d'orgueil  par  la  folie  de  la  pierre.' — Zola. 

As  illustrative  of  some  modern  Roman  ideas  of  building,  it  is  re- 
lated that  while  repairing  one  of  the  main  walls  towards  the  Via 
Goito  a  wheel-barrow,  spade,  and  waistcoat  were  found  inside  it. 
But  things  are  improving. 

In  laying  the  foundations  for  this  building,  those  of  the  original 
Porta  CoUina  of  the  Servian  wall  were  discovered,  from  which  the 
main  road  to  the  Sabines  issued,  and  which  was  entered  by  the 
Gauls  in  390  B.C.,  by  Sulla,  88  B.C.,  and  by  the  Democrats  and 
Samnites,  82  B.C.  Near  this  also  was  the  Campus  Scehratus,  already 
mentioned.  Here  the  innocent  Vestal  Abbess  Cornelia,  declaring 
her  innocence  to  the  last,  suffered,  to  gratify  a  superstitious  whim 
of  Domitian.  The  district  of  Macao,  behind  this,  received  its 
strange  name  from  a  gift  of  land  which  the  princes  of  Savoy  made 
long  ago  to  the  Jesuits  for  a  mission  in  China.  Here,  since  1870, 
have  arisen  many  of  the  ugliest  buildings  of  the  new  town — wide, 
shadeless  streets  of  featureless,  ill-built,  stuccoed  houses,  bearing 
pompous  names  blatant  with  Piedmontese  history,  and  a  prepos- 
terous square  called  the  Piazza  dell'  Independenza,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  which  much  of  interest  and  beauty  was  swept  away,  though 
many  of  its  houses  tumbled  down  before  they  were  finished.  We 
recollect  fifty  men  being  killed  by  a  collapse  of  this  sort  in  1890. 
Whilst  some  of  the  improvements  in  the  old  town  are  well  executed, 
there  is  not  a  single  point  in  this  entirely  modern  Rome  which 
calls  for  anything  but  contempt.  Hastily  run  up,  with  the  worst 
materials,  and  by  unskilled  workmen,  its  buildings  luckily  seem 
destined  to  perish  within  a  century.  The  drainage  is  befitting  ;  and 
decency  is  as  disregarded  as  comfort.  Yet  such  is  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  Roman  population  that,  before  the  roof  is  finished,  poor  fami- 
lies are  often  put  into  the  lower  apirtments — without  rent — to  dry 
the  walls  with  their  lives,  or  meet  inglorious  death  in  the  attempt. 

The  .straight  road  beyond  the  Piazza  (Via  S.  Martino)  leads  to  the 
remains  of  the  Pretoriau  Camp,  established  by  Sejanus,  the  minister 
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of  Tiberius.  It  was  dismantled  by  Constantine,  but,  from  three 
sides  of  it  having  been  enclosed  by  Aurelian  in  the  line  of  his  city 
wall,  its  form  is  still  preserved  to  us.  Some  of  the  most  interesting 
specimens  of  Roman  brickwork  are  to  be  seen  here.  The  Pretorian 
Camp  was  an  oblong  of  1200  by  1500  feet ;  its  area  was  occupied  by 
a  vineyard  of  the  Jesuits  till  1861,  when  a  '  Campo  Militare  '  was 
again  established  here.  At  the  angle  where  the  camp  joins  the 
Aurelian  wall  is  the  Porta  Chiusa,  a  gate  apparently  closed  in  the 
ninth  century ;  it  gave  access  to  the  Vivarium,  where  the  wild 
beasts  were  kept  for  the  games  of  the  Coliseum.  These  two 
establishments  must  have  rendered  the  neighbourhood  popular 
with  early  risers  only.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  Rome  rose 
early. 

It  was  within  this  camp  that  the  Pretorians  put  up  the  Empire 
to  auction  after  the  death  of  Pertinax,  in  a.d.  193,  when  it  was 
knocked  down  for  an  absurd  figure  to  Didius  Julianus,  who  soon 
paid  for  his  purchase  with  his  life. 

Turning  away  from  the  vulgarities  of  the  Piazza  dell'  Inde- 
pendenza  in  the  direction  of  the  railway  station,  we  pass  a  huge 
fragment  of  the  Wall  of  Servius  Tulliua,  formed  of  massive  blocks 
of  peperino.  Here  in  older  days  used  to  be  a  papal  Custom- 
House  or  Dogana.  The  Agger  behind  the  wall,  which  could  be  traced 
from  the  Porta  Esquilina  (near  the  Arch  of  Gallienus)  to  the  Porta 
Collina  (near  the  Gardens  of  Sallust)  has  been  destroyed.  In  the 
time  of  the  Empire  it  had  become  a  kind  of  promenade,  as  we  learn 
from  Horace.^  But  on  the  occasion  of  a  sudden  pestilence  during 
the  Republic,  the  whole  of  its  moat,  skirting  the  horrible  cemetery 
of  the  Esquiline  (100  feet  wide  and  30  high)  had  been  piled  with 
corpses  thrown  in  until  they  reached  the  level  of  the  embankment, 
and  masses  of  human  remains — representing  perhaps  24,000  corpses 
— were  found  during  the  excavations  of  1874. 

To  the  left,  a  road,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  leads — passing 
under  an  Arch  of  Sixtus  V. — to  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo  (Chap.  XIII.). 

A  small  Obelisk  erected  opposite  the  railway  station  (in  memory 
of  soldiers  killed  at  Dogali  in  Africa  in  January  1887)  was  found 
(1883)  near  S.  Stefano  del  Cacco,  where  it  had  belonged  to  the 
Temple  of  Isis  and  Serapis.  It  is  of  the  red  granite  of  Assouan, 
and  was  probably  brought  to  Rome  by  Domitian.  It  relates  to 
Rameses  II.  and  his  achievements. 

The  Railway  Station  and  the  adjoining  buildings  occupy  a  site 
which,  till  1870,  was  one  of  the  most  delightful  spots  in  Rome — 
the  grounds  of  the]  Villa  Massimo  Negroni,  celebrated  long  since 
for  its  exquisite  cypress  avenues  and  stately  terrace,  lined  with 
orange-trees  and  noble  sarcophagi.^     In  a  part  of  this  villa,  north 

»  Sat.  i.  8, 15. 

-  Th(!  (lostructiuii  of  the  Villa  XeLironi  coustituted  ouc  of  tlio  most  ti:iL;r;iut 
instiiuces  of  injustice?.  It  wns  not  sold  from  motives  of  av.-irico  like  the  ^'illa 
I.Uflovisi,  !)nt  forcil)ly  expropriatecl  'for  the  needs  of  the  city.'  Only  seven 
franes  a  metre  was  paid  as  com])ensation,  thoui;h  twenty  francs  were  offered 
at  the  very  s;ime  time  hy  an  eminent  private  individual  still  living-  in  Homo.    It 
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of  the  railway,  stood  a  colossal  statue  of  Minerva  (generally  called 
'  Roma'),  which  was  a  relic  of  the  residence  here  of  Cardinal  Felix 
Peretti,  who,  as  a  boy,  had  watched  the  pigs  of  his  father  at 
Montalto,  and  who  lived  to  mount  the  papal  throne  as  Sixtus  V. 
The  pedestal  of  the  statue  bore  his  arms, — a  lion  holding  three 
pears  in  its  paw.  In  the  villa,  of  which  the  last  relic — its  noble 
gateway — was  finally  destroyed  in  January  1889,  lived,  with  her 
uncle  by  marriage,  the  famous  Vittoria  Accoramboni  (wife  of  the 
handsome  Francesco  Peretti),  who  had  been  vainly  sought  in 
marriage  by  the  powerful  old  Paolo  Orsini.  It  was  from  hence 
that  her  young  husband  was  summoned  to  a  secret  interview 
with  her  brothers  on  the  slopes  of  the  Quirinal,  where  he  was 
murdered.  Hence,  also  Vittoria  went  forth — on  the  very  day  of  the 
installation  of  Sixtus  V. — to  her  strange  second  marriage  with  the 
murderer  of  her  husband,  who  died  six  months  after,  leaving  her 
with  one  of  the  largest  fortunes  in  Italy — an  amount  of  wealth 
which  led  to  her  own  barbarous  murder  a  month  later  through  the 
jealousy  of  the  Orsini. 

Here,  after  the  election  of  her  brother  to  the  papacy,  lived 
Camilla,  sister  of  Sixtus  V.,  whom  he  refused  to  recognise  when 
she  came  to  him  in  splendid  attire  as  a  princess,  but  tenderly 
embraced  when  she  appeared  in  her  peasant's  wimple  and  hood. 
From  hence  her  two  grand- daughters  were  married — one  to  Virginio 
Orsini  of  Bracciano,  the  other  to  Marc- Antonio  Colonna,  a  double 
alliance  which  healed  the  feud  of  centuries  between  the  two  families. 

The  garden-terrace  of  the  Villa  Negroni  ended  near  a  reservoir 
(on  the  spot  where  one  turns  from  the  Piazza  to  the  departure  side 
of  the  Central  Station),  which  had  belonged  to  the  Baths  of  Diocle- 
tian. Magnificent  remains  of  houses,  built  of  concrete,  faced  with 
fine  opus  reticulatum,  were  discovered  in  1874,  and  barbarously  de- 
stroyed. An  inscribed  stone  found  near  the  south-west  corner  of 
the  station  marked  the  boundary  of  the  property  of  the  rich  Lollia 
Paulina,  the  repudiated  wife  of  Caligula,  whose  estates  were  later 
confiscated  by  the  jealousy  of  Agrippina,  under  the  Emperor 
Claudius.  This  was  that  Lollia  Paulina  described  by  Pliny  as 
appearing  in  society  in  emeralds  and  pearls — as  ear-rings,  necklaces, 
stomacher,  bracelets,  and  the  trimming  of  her  robe — to  the  value  of 
40,000,000  sesterces. 

Far  beyond  the  lower  part  of  the  viUa  stretched  the  EsquUine,  now 
built  over  in  the  worst  style  of  Chicago.  Once  certainly  when 
celebrated  as  the  Campus  Esquiliiius,  the  large  pauper  burial-ground 
already  referred  to,  where  bodies  were  thrown  into  pits  called 
puticuii,  its  condition  was  still  worse.  Horace  dwells  on  the  horrors 
of  this  burial-ground,  where  he  places  the  scene  of  Canidia's 
incantations : — 


was  in  vain  that  the  aged  Prince  Massimo,  who  was  devoted  to  his  paternal 
inheritance,  prayed  for  redress  ;  and  when  the  cruel  seizure  was  completed, 
and  the  ma<j:nificent  old  cypress  and  orange  trees  of  the  villa  fell  under  the 
axe  of  the  spoiler,  he  died  of  a  broken  heart. 

Z 
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'  Nee  iu  sepulcris  pauperuin  prudens  anus 
Novendiales  dissipare  ciueres.' 

—Epod.  xvii,  47. 
'  Has  nullo  perdere  possum 
Nee  prohibere  niodo,  simul  ac  vag'a  hiua  deeonim 
rrotulit  OS,  quiu  ossa  leyaut  herbasque  nocentes. 
Vidi  eyomet  ui<jra  siiccinctain  vadere  palia 
Canidiam,  podibus  uudis,  passoque  capillo, 
Cum  Sagaujl  majore  ululantoni  ;  pallor  utrasque 
Fecerat  horrendas  aspectu. 

Serpeutes  atque  videres 
lulernas  errare  caucs  ;  lunamque  rubentcm 
Ne  foret  his  testis,  post  magna  latere  sepulcra.' 

—Hor.  Sat.  i.  8,  20. 

The  place  was  considered  pestilential  until  its  purification  by 
Maecenas. 

'  Hue  prius  au'^ustis  ejecta  cadavera  eellis 
Conservus  vili  portanda  loeabat  in  are& 
Hoc  miserae  plebi  stabat  commune  sepulcrum, 
Pantolabo  scurrae,  Nomeutanoque  nepoti. 
Mille  pedes  iu  froute,  treceutos  eippus  in  ayruui 
Hie  dabat ;  haeredes  monumentum  ne  sequcretnr. 
Nunc  licet  Esquiliis  habitare  salubrilms,  atque 
Aj^i^ere  iu  aprico  spatiari,  quo  niodo  tristes 
Albis  iuforuiem  spectabant  ossibus  ayrum.' 

—Hor.  Sat.  i.  8,  8. 

Malefactors'  bodies  after  execution  were  thrown  here. 

'  Post  insejjulta  membra  different  lupi, 
Et  Esquilinae  alites.' 

—Hor.  Epod.  V.  100. 

'  The  Esquiline  cemetery  was  divided  into  two  sections,  one  for  the  artisans 
who  could  afford  to  be  buried  apart  in  Columbaria,  containing'  a  certain 
number  of  cinerarj*  urns  ;  one  for  the  slaves,  beg-gars,  prisoners  and  others, 
who  were  tlirowu  in  revolting  confusion  into  common  pits  or  fosses.  This 
latter  section  converted  an  area  one  thousand  feet  long  and  three  hundred 
deep,  and  contained  many  hundred  pxiticuli,  or  vaults,  thirty  feet  square, 
thirty  deep.  In  many  cases  the  contents  of  each  vault,  when  examined,  were 
reduced  to  a  uniform  mass  of  black,  viscid,  pestilent,  unctuous  matter  :  in  a 
few  cases  the  bones  could  in  a  measure  be  singled  out  and  identified.  The 
readers  will  hardly  believe  me  when  1  say  that  men  and  beasts,  bodies  and 
carcasses,  and  any  kind  of  unmentionable  rub])ish  of  the  town  were  heaped 
up  in  these  dens.  Fancy  what  must  have  been  the  condition  of  this  hellish 
district  in  times  of  pestilence,  when  the  mouths  of  the  crypts  must  have  been 
kept  open  all  day.' — Lanciani,  '  Ancient  Rome.' 

Close  to  the  Villa  Negroni  stood,  with  beautiful  gardens  behind  it, 
the  Villa  Strozzi,  where  Alfieri  wrote  his  '  Merope  '  and  '  Saul.'  It  is 
here  that  he  posted  up  at  his  entrance  the  eccentric  notice :  '  Vit- 
torio  Alfieri  non  riceve  in  casa  ne  persone  ne  ambasciate  di  quelli 
che  non  conosce  e  da  quali  non  dipende.'  A  mosaic  carpet  (let  into 
the  wall)  hung  before  a  window,  where  Pope  Sixtus  V.  had  looked 
out.  The  gardens,  with  their  curious  grottoes  and  fountains,  were 
first  swept  away  by  the  municipality,  and  now  the  fine  old  villa 
itself  has  been  destroyed.  It  stood  between  the  Via  Nazionale,  Via 
Venti  Settembre,  and  Via  Quattro  Fontane. 

Opposite  the  station  are  the  vast,  but  for  the  most  part  un- 
interesting, remains  of  the  Baths  of  Diocletian^  covering  a  space  of 
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440,000  square  yards.  They  could  accommodate  3200  bathers. 
They  were  begun  by  Diocletian  and  Maximian  about  a.d.  302,  and 
finished  by  Constantius  and  Maximinus.  It  is  stated  by  Cardinal 
Baronius  that  40,000  Christians  were  employed  in  the  work  ;  some 
bricks  marked  with  crosses  have  occurred  in  the  ruins.  At  the 
angles  of  the  principal  front  stood  two  circular  halls,  both  of  which 
remain  :  one  was  near  the  Villa  Strozzi,  at  the  back  of  what  was  the 
Negroni  garden,  and  is  now  used  as  a  granary  ;  the  other  is  trans- 
formed into  the  Church  of  S.  Bernardo.  The  modern  Esedra  with 
its  fine  fountain  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  one. 

The  Baths  are  supposed  to  have  first  fallen  into  decay  after  the 
Gothic  invasion  of  a.d.  410.  In  the  sixteenth  century  the  site  was 
sold  to  Cardinal  Bellay,  ambassador  of  Francis  I.  at  Rome,  who 
built  his  palace  among  the  ruins  ;  after  his  death,  in  1560,  the 
property  was  resold  to  S.  Carlo  Borromeo.  He  re-leased  it  to  his 
uncle,  Pope  Pius  IV.,  who  founded  the  monastery  of  Carthusians. 
These,  in  1563,  sold  part  of  the  ruins  to  Caterina  Sforza,  who 
founded  the  Cistercian  Convent  of  S.  Bernardo.  Recalling  earlier 
days,  we  find  Petrarch  writing  to  his  friend  Cardinal  Giovanni 
Colonna  : — 

'  We  used,  after  the  fatiyuc  of  wandering  about  the  immense  city,  often  to 
make  a  halt  at  the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  and  sometimes  to  ascend  to  the  vaulted 
roof  of  that  once  ma<>  nificent  edifice  ;  for  nowhere  is  there  sweeter  air,  a  wider 
prospect,  more  silence  and  desirable  solitude.  Tliere  came  to  us  no  talk  of 
business  nor  of  private  matters,  nor  of  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth,  which 
we  had  often  euouyh  grieved  over.  And  wandering-  amony  the  crumbling 
walls,  or  sittiny  on  the  roof,  the  fragments  of  the  ruins  beneath  our  eyes,  we 
used  to  have  much  talk  on  history,  I  being  allowed  to  be  the  better  versed  in 
ancient,  you  in  modern  story.  Much  discourse,  too,  was  held  of  that  part  of 
philosophy  which  treats  of  morals  ;  and  sometimes  we  spoke  of  the  arts,  and 
their  inventors  and  beginners.'  ' 

About  1520,  a  Sicilian  priest  called  Antonio  del  Duca  came  to 
Rome,  bringing  with  him  from  Palermo  pictures  of  the  seven  arch- 
angels (Michael,  Gabriel,  Raphael,  Uriel,  Santhiel,  Gendiel,  and 
Borachiel),  copied  from  some  which  existed  in  the  Church  of 
S.  Angiolo.  Carried  away  by  the  desire  of  instituting  archangel- 
worship  in  Rome,  he  obtained  leave  to  affix  these  pictures  to  seven 
of  the  columns  .still  standing  erect  in  the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  which, 
ten  years  after,  Julius  III.  allowed  to  be  consecrated  under  the  title 
of  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli ;  though  Pius  IV.,  declaring  that  angel- 
worship  had  never  been  sanctioned  by  the  Church,  except  under  the 
three  names  mentioned  in  scripture,  ordered  the  pictures  of  Del 
Duca  to  be  taken  away .2  At  the  same  time  he  engaged  Michel- 
angelo to  convert  the  great  oblong  hall  of  the  Baths  (Tepidarium) 
into  a  church.  The  church  then  arranged  was  not  such  as  we  now 
see.  In  1749,  the  desire  of  erecting  a  chapel  to  the  Beato  Nicole 
Albergati  led  to  the  church  being  transformed  under  Vanvitelli, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  former  nave  became  a  transept.  The 
piscina  of  the  Baths  was  destroyed  in  1726. 

^  See  TroUope's  Homes  and  Haunts  of  the  Italian  Poets, 
2  See  Hemaus'  Catholic  Italy,  Part  I. 
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The  Church  of  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli,  still  magnificent  within,  is 
now  entered  by  a  rotunda  (Laconicum),  which  contains  four  monu- 
ments of  some  interest ;  on  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  that  of  the 
artist  Carlo  Maratta,  who  died  1713  ;  on  the  left,  that  of  Salvator 
Rosa,  who  died  1673,  with  an  epitaph  by  his  son,  describing  him 
as  '  Pictorum  sui  temporis  nulli  secundum,  poetarum  omnium  tem- 
porum  principibus  parem  ! '  Beyond,  on  the  right,  is  the  monument 
of  Cardinal  Alciati,  professor  of  law  at  Milan,  who  procured  his 
hat  through  the  interest  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  with  the  epitaph 
'  Virtute  vixit,  memoria  vivit,  gloria  vivet;'— on  the  left  is  that 
of  Cardinal  Parisio  di  Cosenza,  inscribed,  '  Corpus  humo  tegitur, 
fama  per  ora  volat,  spiritus  astra  tenet.'  In  the  chapel  on  the  right 
are  the  angels  of  Peace  and  Justice,  by  Pettrich;  in  that  on  the 
left,  Christ  appearing  to  the  Magdalen,  by  AiTiyo  Piuminf/o. 
Against  the  pier  on  the  right  is  the  grand  statue  of  S.  Bruno,  by 
jHoudon,  of  which  Clement  XIV.  (Ganganelli)  used  to  say,  *  He 
would  speak,  if  the  rule  of  his  Order  did  not  forbid  it.* 

The  body  of  the  church  is  now  a  gallery  of  very  large  pictures, 
most  of  which  were  brought  from  S.  Peter's,  where  their  places 
have  been  supplied  by  mosaic  copies.  In  what  is  now  the  R. 
transept,  on  the  right,  is  the  crucifixion  of  S.  Peter,  Ricciolini ; 
the  Fall  of  Simon  Magus,  a  copy  of  Prancesco  Vanni  (the  original 
in  S.  Peter's) ;  on  the  left,  S.  Jerome,  with  S.  Bruno  and  S.  Francis, 
Muziano  (1528-92)  (the  landscape  by  Brill) ;  and  the  miracles  of 
S.  Peter,  Baglioni.  This  transept  ends  in  the  chapel  of  the  Beato 
Nicolo  Albergati,  a  Carthusian  Cardinal,  who  was  sent  as  legate 
by  Martin  V.,  in  1422,  to  make  a  reconciliation  between  Charles 
VI.  of  France  and  Henry  V.  of  England.  The  principal  miracle 
ascribed  to  him,  the  conversion  of  bread  into  coal  in  order  to 
convince  the  Emperor  of  Germany  of  his  divine  authority,  is 
represented  in  the  indifferent  altar-piece.  In  the  L.  transept, 
which  ends  in  the  chapel  of  S.  Bruno,  are  :  on  the  left,  S.  Basil  by 
the  solemnity  of  the  Mass  rebuking  the  Emperor  Valens,  SuMeyras  ; 
and  the  Fall  of  Simon  Magus,  Pompeo  Battoni  ; — on  the  right,  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  P.  Biaiicki ;  and  Tabitha  raised  from  the 
Dead,  P.  Costanzi. 

In  the  tribune  are,  K,  the  Presentation  of  the  Virgin  in  the 
Temple,  Romanelli,  and  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Sebastian,  a  grand 
fresco  of  Domenichino,  painted  originally  on  the  walls  of  S.  Peter's, 
and  removed  here  with  great  skill  by  the  engineer  Zabaglia  ;  on  the 
left,  the  Death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  Poinarancio^  and  the  much- 
admired  Baptism  of  Christ,  Maratta. 

On  the  R.  of  the  choir  is  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Antonio  Serbel- 
loni ;  on  the  left,  that  of  Pius  IV.,  Giovanni  Angelo  Medici  (1559- 
1565),  brother  of  the  brigand  Marchese  di  Marignano,  of  Como,  and 
uncle  of  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  ;  a  lively  and  mundane  Pope,  but  the 
persecutor  of  the  Caraffas  (nephews  of  his  predecessor,  Paul  IV.), 
whom  he  executed  in  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo. 

'  Here,  in  1896,  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  Italy  was  uiarrietl  with  jarrwit 
may^uiflcence,  this  particular  church  Ijeing  chosen  bociiuse,  as  a  historical 
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monumeut,  it  is  regarded  as  the  property  of  the  Italian  State,  and  is  there- 
fore not  under  the  iuiuiediate  management  of  the  Vatican.' — F.  Marion 
Crawford. 

The  enormous  space  of  the  vaulting  of  the  church  is  an  example 
of  the  strength  of  the  Koman  cement  (pozzolana).  Of  the  sixteen 
columns  (45  feet  in  height,  16  feet  in  circumference),  only  the  eight 
in  the  transept  are  of  ancient  Egyptian  granite  ;  the  rest  are  in 
brick,  stuccoed  in  imitation,  and  were  additions  of  Vanvitelli. 
Eight  feet  of  the  ancient  columns  are  buried  beneath  the  pavement, 
on  which  is  a  meridian  line,  traced  in  1703. 

'  Quand  Dioel^tien  faisait  travailler  les  panvres  Chretiens  h  ses  ^tuves 
ce  n'6tait  pas  son  desseiu  de  batir  des  6glises  k  leui*s  successeurs  ;  il  ne  pensait 
pas  etre  fouthiteur,  coiuine  il  I'a  ete,  d'uu  monast^re  de  F^res  Chatreux  et 
d'an  monast^re  de  Pferes  Feuillants.  .  .  .  C'est  anx  d6pens  de  Diocletien,  de 
ses  pierres  et  de  son  ciiuent  qii'on  fait  des  autels  et  des  chapelles  k  J^sns- 
Christ,  des  dortoirs  et  des  refectoires  ii  ses  serviteurs.  La  providence  de 
Dieu  se  joue  de  cette  sorte  des  peus6es  des  homines,  et  les  evenements  sont 
bien  oloignes  des  intentions  quand  la  terre  a  un  desseln  et  le  ciel  un  autre.' — 
De  Balzac. 

The  once  Carthusian  convent  behind  the  church  is  partly  used 
as  a  barrack  for  the  Fire-Brigade,  but  chiefly  for  the  splendid 
Museum. 

A  passage  through  the  ruins  of  the  baths  between  the  church  and 
the  railway  station  leads  to  the  Museo  delle  Tenne  (open  daily  10  to 
4,  1  fr. ,  Sundays  10  to  2,  free),  appropriated  to  sculpture  discovered 
during  recent  excavations  in  the  city.  The  nucleus  of  the  collec- 
tion was  the  Museo  Teverino,  removed  in  1886  from  the  Trastevere, 
where  it  was  devoted  to  objects  found  while  mismanaging  the 
embanking  of  the  Tiber.  The  collection  is  arranged  in  and  around 
the  grand  Cloister  of  the  convent,  built  from  designs  of  Michel- 
angelo, which  we  enter  on  W.  side.  In  the  centre  is  one  of  a 
formerly  noble  group  of  five  cypresses  said  to  have  been  planted  by 
his  hand,  but  the  old  well  and  fountain,  which  they  formerly 
overshadowed,  have  been  replaced  by  new  ones,  and  in  doing  so, 
their  roots  were  so  much  injured  that  they  never  recovered  it. 
Fresh  trees  have  been  planted.  We  can  no  longer  realise  here  the 
feelings  of  Madame  de  vStael : 

'  II  semblc  que  la  vie  ne  sert  ici  qu'i  contempler  la  murt— les  hommes  qui 
existent  aiusi  sont  pourtant  les  memes  a  qui  la  guerre  et  toute  son  activit^ 
snffiraient  k  peine  s'ils  y  etaient  accoutum^s.  C'est  un  sujet  Inepuisable  de 
reflexion  qtie  les  differeutes  combinaisous  de  la  destinee  humaine  sur  la  terre. 
II  se  passe  dans  I'interieur  de  I'^me  mille  accidents,  il  se  forme  mille  habitudes, 
qui  font  de  chaque  individu  un  monde  et  son  histoire.'— Connne. 

It  will  make  everything  easier  for  the  visitor  if,  after  taking  his 
ticket  at  the  turnstile,  he  makes  direct  for  the  Cloister  and 
turns  to  his  Right.  He  will  then  at  once  enter  the  vestibule  and 
eight  rooms  devoted  to  the  Ludovisi  Collection.     (See  p.  361.) 

The  garden  (or  cloister  of  twenty-four  bays),  however,  is  pretty, 
and  the  surrounding  arcades  are  filled  with  sarcophagi  and  frag- 
ments of  sculpture.  In  the  monks'  cells,  or  little  houses — casette — 
which  open  from  the  corridor,  are  arranged  inscriptions,  busts,  and 
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a  number  of  objects  in  bronze,  glass,  earthenware,  &c.,  from 
Antemnae  and  other  Latian  sites.  We  may  notice,  in  the  north 
corridor — 

Casetta  B.    1st  liooni :  N,  Cloister.    Altar  from  Ostia,  with  Mars,  Venus 
and  Romulus,  Rumus,  and  the  Tiber  ;  also  the  Chariot  of  31ars.    3rd  Room  '• 
Portrait  head  (republican). 

Casette  C.  and  D.    Inscriptions  from  the  sacred  <»TOve  of  the  Arvales. 

Casetta  E.    Ist  Room  :  Female  head. 

Bust  of  Sept.  Soverus  from  Ostia. 

23.  Hera,  found  1878,  in  the  Stadium  on  the  Palatine. 
1.  Dionysos,  with  an  ivy-wreath  from  the  Palatine.    1864. 
3.  A  slab  of  the  Frieze  from  Hadrian's  Mausoleum  (Castle  of  S.  Anaelo). 
Found  1892. 

12.  Helmeted  youth's  head. 

13.  Hermes. 

17.  A  girl  mantled,  with  a  pitcher  beside  her. 
29.  Sarcophagus  with  the  story  of  Medea. 
37.  Relief  of  a  Temple  (Venus  and  Roma  ?). 
41.  Mosaic  of  a  scene  on  the  Nile. 

In  Cloister — 

146.  R.,  a  sleeping-  boy  with  a  lantern  and  Phrygian  capote. 
145.  Hermes  from  the  Baths  of  Caracalla. 

120.  A  restored  pilaster  covered  with  festooning  vine-l)ranches  and  masks 
of  satyrs. 
112.  A  colossal  statue  of  a  priestess.    Fine  drapery. 

In  N.  Cloister — 

70.  A  fragment  of  a  frieze  from  the  Forum  of  Trajan. 

52.  A  head  of  Pallas.    The  helmet  adorned  with  ram's  heads  in  relief. 

In  the  east  corridor  are  fragmentary  reliefs  from  the  screen- wall 
which  enclosed  the  Ara  Pacis  of  Augustus  [qv.),  on  the  site  of  the 
Palazzo  Fiano  in  the  Corso,  now  being  explored. 

'  References  to  the  Ara  Pacis  in  ancient  literature  show  that,  at  least 
during  the  Early  Empire,  it  was  regarded  as  a  gi-eat  work,  and  the  carved 
and  moulded  fragments  of  it  which  have  been  found  at  various  dates,  in  1650 
and  1859,  show  that  it  was  rightly  so  regarded.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
class  it  among  the  most  exquisite  artistic  productions  of  the  golden  age. 
But  its  remains,  discovered  at  various  dates,  have  been  scattered  among 
various  museums.  You  may  see  them  in  Rome,  in  Florence,  in  Paris,  and 
while  you  admire  each  individual  piece,  you  gain  no  chance  of  realising-  what 
was  the  whole  to  which  they  once  belonged.  Now  a  German  archaeologist 
has  essayed,  not  without  the  aid  of  conjecture,  to  piece  the  fragments 
together  and  reconstruct  the  original  monument.  It  was  not  simply  an  altar, 
but  an  altar  set  in  the  midst  of  a  little  stone  enclosure,  forty-five  feet  perhaps 
in  lentith  and  breadth,  and  it  is  the  enclosing  wall  which  has  yielded  all  or 
nearly  all  the  remains  which  we  so  much  admire.  This  wall  was  as  much  as 
twenty  feet  in  height,  and  was  carved  all  over  in  low  relief.  Outside,  the 
ornament  was  divided  into  two  portions  ;  above,  a  row  of  figures  in  proces- 
sion, about  three-quarters  life-size  ;  below,  a  charming-  design  of  rich  folia- 
tion. Inside  were  pilasters  with  festoons  between  them,  and  behind  the 
altar  a  niche  for  a  fit^twe.''— Edinburgh  Review,  January  1900. 

The  last  fragment  found,  having  a  portion  of  a  festoon,  was  in 
the  choir  of  II  Gesu  (1900),  where  it  had  been  used  as  a  gravestone. 
It  is  now  here  in  the  cloister. 

The  heads  of  animals  near  the  fountain  in  the  centre  of  the  court 
come  from  the  Forum  of  Trajan. 


i 
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On  the  upper  floor  are — 

Upstairs — 

After  viewiug-  the  *  Fasti  Preiiestliil '  and  fragment  (found  in  the  Tiber) 
of  a  group  (fourth  century,  B.C.),  representing  the  Snatcblng  of  a  Girl, 
turn  to  left  :— 

Roma  II. — 

Stuccoes  (1st  century  A.D.)  with  landscape  scenes  from  the  Villa  Farnesina, 
excavated  1880  :  Helenistic-Egyptian.  Cinerary  I'rus  from  the  tomb  of  the 
Platorlul  there  ;  head  of  Minatia  Polla  and  her  vase  close  to  the  window. 
1st  century  A.D.  :  early. 

Room  III. — 

1.  Pugilist  resting.    (See  over  page.) 

2.  dreek  luouarcli.  do. 

3.  Baccbus.    (Dionysos.)       do.  Tiber,  1885. 

4.  Bilious. 

Room  IV. — 

1.  Palatine  Venus. 

2.  .lEsculapius,  from  the  Palatine. 

3.  Apollo  from  Tiber.    Fifth  century. 

4.  Head  of  Venus.     Fourth  century. 

5.  Head  of  Poetess.    Fifth  century. 

Room  V. — 

Stuccoes  (Farnesina). 

Bacclius  from  Villa  Hadrlana.    Tivoli. 

Room  VI. — 

Vestalls  Maxima.  Third  century  A.D.,  found  1883,  in  the  House  of  the 
Vestals. 

Statue  of  Voutli  :  from  Subiaco.    Fourth  century  B.C.    (See  over  page.) 

Dying  Persian. 

Sleeping  girl.  Third  century  B.C.  (See  over  page.)  '  Admirably  executed.' 
—Helbig. 

Hermaphrodite,  sleeping. 

Room  VII.— 
Glass  :  Amber  (Sicilian)  jewellery  :  frescoes. 

Room  VIII.— 
Similar. 

Room  IX. — 

Gold  coins  (solidi)  from  Vestal  Domus  in  Forum,  found  November  1899. 
Fifth  century  A.D. 

Room  X. — 

Frescoes.  Small  black  marble  statuette ;  seated  lady  ;  and  one  of  white 
marble,  standing  both  headless.    Elaborate  drapery. 

Room,  XL — 

Basalt  copy  of  a  bronze  statue  of  a  Greek  boy,  fifth  century  B.C.  Portrait- 
heads.    Socrates. 

Room  XII. — 

Mosaics.  Heads  of  Nero,  Sabina,  Empress  of  Hadrian.  Clodius  Alhinus, 
and  Antoninus  Plus. 
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Boom  XIII. — 

Charioteers  ;  and  iuscription  of  Avilliiis  Teres,  :i  victorious  one,  Fomid  at 
Castel  S.  Angelo,  1902. 

Room  XIV.— 

Head  of  tlie  elder  Faustina,  wife  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Head  of  Lucilla, 
wife  of  Lucius  Verus.  Caracalla.  Frieze  of  a  Coluinbarinni  (Augustan). 
Urua  cineraria.  We  here  meet  with  long;  galleries  full  of  sepulchral 
remains.     An  ancient  (restored)  ivory  tal)le. 

An  exquisite  basalt  statue  of  a  boy  (Bacchus?)  was  found  on  the 
Palatine.  Of  still  nobler  character  are  two  bronze  statues  (Room 
III.)  discovered  while  laying  the  foundations  of  the  new  theatre  (Via 
Nazionale)  on  the  slope  of  the  Quirinal — a  realistic  resting  Pugilist, 
whose  blood  and  bruises  are  represented  in  the  bronze ;  and  the 
splendid  figure  of  an  athlete,  which  has  been  described  as  a  portrait 
of  Philip  V.  of  Macedon,  which  may  rank  with  the  finest  works  in 
the  Vatican.  It  was  found,  Feb.  7,  1884,  in  making  excavations 
near  the  Servian  wall,  not  far  from  the  spot  where  the  other  statue 
was  discovered,  on  the  Quirinal. 

'  This  noble  figure  is  seven  feet  four  inches  high,  two  feet  wide  at  the 
shoulders,  and  represents  a  nude  athlete,  or  at  least  a  man  of  the  athletic 
type,  in  the  full  development  of  his  strength,  whose  features  are  evidently 
modelled  from  nature,  in  other  words,  it  is  a  portrait  statue.  .  .  .  The  figure 
stands  on  the  left  leg,  the  right  being  extended  a  little  forwards.  The  right 
arm  is  bent  behind  the  back,  and  rests  on  the  hip,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
Vatican  Meleager  and  the  Farnese  Hercules.  The  left  arm  is  raised  high 
above  the  head,  and  was  supported  by  a  rod  or  a  lance,  the  traces  of  whicli 
are  to  be  seen  all  along  the  forearm.    On  the  breast  of  the  figure  the  letters 
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were  engraved  at  a  very  late  period  ;  that  is  to  say,  many  years— centuries 
perhaps— after  tlie  removal  of  the  statue  from  Greece  to  Rome.'— Z/anaont, 
'  Ancient  Rome.' 

'  The  execution  of  this  statue  is  unequal.' — Ileibig. 

A  third  bronze  statue— a  Bacchus — was  found  in  the  bed  of  the 
Tiber  in  1885,  while  laying  the  foundations  of  the  Ponte  Garibaldi 
and  is  considered  to  be  work  of  the  second  century  B.C. 

'The  merry  god  is  represented  in  the  full  bloom  of  youth,  and  has  a 
decidedly  feminine  type,  especially  in  the  arrangement  of  the  long,  curling 
hair,  which  is  parted  in  the  middle  and  fastened  with  a  l)and  at  the  forehead. 
The  band  is  gracefully  inlaid  with  co})per  and  silver.  The  eyeballs  are 
made  of  a  soft  yellowish  stone  called  palombino.' — Lanciani. 

'  Though  the  statue  reproduces  a  Hellenic  type  of  Dionysos,  in  the  free 
style,  it  shows  a  singular  constraint  in  the  treatment  of  the  nude.' — Helbig. 

Room  VI.  A  beautiful  head  of  a  Sleeping  girl  was  found  in  the 
Villa  of  Nero  near  Subiaco,  and  from  the  same  place  comes  the 
wonderful  (headless)  figure  of  a  young  man  kneeling  while  stretch- 
ing out  his  arms  as  if  in  defence.  It  is  considered  to  be  an  original 
Greek  work.  A  reclining  Hermaphrodite  was  found  (1870)  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  the  Costanzi  Theatre.  A  statue  and  bust,  with 
other  relics  now  in  Room  II.,  come  from  the  tomb  of  Sulpicia 
Platorina,  found  near  the  Farnesina  :  a  votive  bronze  hand  with  the 
serpent  bracelet  was  found  netir  the  Marmorat^i,  1886. 
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Room  XII.  contains  a  set  of  Mosaics,  illustrating  the  Factiones 
Circenses,  or  four  Parties,  i.e.  Reds,  Greens,  Blues,  and  Whites,  of 
the  Circus.  Observe  the  costumes  of  the  drivers.  (Cf.  Antichi 
Monumenti,  by  Ersilia  Caetani-Lovatelli. )  Also,  a  number  of  wall- 
paintings  from  Ostia,  the  Aventine,  and  the  Columbarium  of  the 
Statilii  (excavated  1875)  on  the  Esquiline.  A  Cinerary  Urn  with 
scenes  from  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  from  the  same  spot.  {Cf. 
Brizio,  Pltture  e  Sepolchri  scoperti  nelV  Esquilino,  T.  1,  2,  and  Bulletino 
della  Commissione  Archeol.  Comunale,  vii.  1879.) 

The  hoard  of  Anglo-Saxon  coins  found  in  a  ninth  century  house 
in  the  Atrium  Vestae  (1883)  will  be  observed  displayed  in  glass 
cases,  likewise  the  splendid  jSnd  of  golden  '  Solidi,'  also  from  the 
Atrium  Vestae,  found  by  Comm.  Boni  (Nov.  17,  1899),  which  had 
been  hidden  under  a  tile  therein  in  a.d.  472,  probably  when  Ricimer 
sacked  Rome.  Note  also  a  fine  golden  Fibula  found  by  Mr.  Bliss 
in  the  Stadium  on  the  Palatine  (1896). 

An  object  of  great  interest  (now  on  the  right  of  the  entrance  of 
Room  I.)  is  a  magnificent  inscription  recording  the  revival  of  the 
Ludi  Saeculares  of  17  B.C.  under  Augustus,  and  commemorating  the 
Carmen  Saeculare  of  Horace,  and  appointing  singers,  twenty-seven 
boys  and  twenty-seven  girls  of  patrician  descent,  who  were  to 
recite  it  on  June  3.  The  inscription  was  found  in  many  fragments, 
Sept.  20,  1890,  near  the  site  of  the  Pons  Triumphalis. 

'  The  origin  of  the  S;iecnlar  games  seems  to  be  this.  In  the  early  days  of 
Rome  the  north-west  section  of  tlie  Campxis  Martius,  bordering  on  the  Tiber, 
was  conspicuous  for  traces  of  volcanic  activity.  There  was  a  p«ol  here  called 
Tarentum  or  Terentum,  fed  by  hot  sulphur  springs,  the  eflBciency  of  which  is 
attested  by  the  cure  of  Volesus,  the  Sabine,  and  his  family,  described  by  Vale- 
rius ilaximus.  Heavy  vapours  hung  over  the  springs,  and  tongues  of  flame 
were  seen  issuing  from  the  cracks  of  the  earth.  The  locality  became  known 
by  the  name  of  the  fiery  field  (campiis  ignifer),  and  its  relationship  with  the 
infernal  realms  was  soon  an  established  fact  in  folk-lore.  An  altar  to  the 
infernal  gods  was  erected  on  the  borders  of  the  pool,  and  games  were  held 
periodically  in  honour  of  Dis  and  Proserpina,  the  victims  being  a  black  bull 
and  a  black  cow.  Tradition  attributed  this  arrangement  of  time  and  cere- 
mony to  Yolesus  himself,  who,  grateful  for  the  recovery  of  his  three  children, 
offered  sacrifices  to  Dis  and  Proserpina,  spread  lectisternia,  or  reclining 
couches,  for  the  gods,  with  tables  and  viands  before  them,  and  celebrated 
gan)es  for  three  nights,  one  for  each  child  who  liad  been  restored  to  health. 
In  the  republican  epoch  they  were  called  Lvdi  Tarentxni,  from  the  name  of 
the  pool,  and  were  cele1)rated  for  the  purpose  of  averting  from  the  state  the 
recurrence  of  some  great  calamity  by  which  it  had  been  afflicted.' — Lanciani, 
'  Pagan  and  Christian  Rome.' 

The  fragments  were  found  in  making  the  Corso  Vittorio   Em- 
manuele,  near  S.  Giovanni  dei  Fiorentini. 
Ludovisi  Collection — 
Vestibule-room — 

Nasclta  dl  Aft-odlte.    Found  1887.    Fifth  century  B.C.    (The  subject 

is  a  matter  of  doubt.    Perhaps  an  accouchement.) 
Room  2.  (Direct-room)  Satyr. 
Room  3.  Electra  and  Orestes.    (See  over  page.) 
Room  4.  Busts  of  Emperors  and  Sarcophagi. 

Room  I.  (Right).  Ares  reposing  seated,  with  a  Cupid  at  his  feet, 
found  in  the  portico  of  Octavia,  and  restored  by  Bernini — 
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'  The  head,  slightly  inclined  towards  the  riyht  shoulder,  wears  an  expres- 
sion of  dreamj'  pensiveness.  To  indicate  the  cause  of  this  unusual  mood  of 
the  God  of  War  the  sculptor  has  placed  a  small  figure  of  Eros,  sitting  as  in 
amhush,  hehind  the  right  leg  of  Ares.  .  .  .  The  head  of  Arcs  corresponds  to 
a  type  created  by  the  second  Attic  School,  while  the  body  approaches  the 
naturalism  introduced  into  Art  by  Lysippos.' — Uelbig. 

'  The  god  is  sitting-  in  a  careless,  easy  attitude,  absorbed  in  a  dreamy 
reverie.  The  shield  is  resting-  unused  at  his  sitle,  liis  left  hand  inactively 
and  almost  absently  holds  the  sword  ;  the  Cupid  playing  at  his  feet,  more- 
over, indicates  to  us  that  it  is  love  for  Venus  which  has  overcome  the  God 
of  Buttles.  A  mark  on  the  left  shoulder  seems  to  indicate  that  Venus  her- 
self stood  behind  him,  and  that  thus  originally  the  work  was  a  g-roup.' — 
Liibke. 

Room  III.  (Direct).  Electra  and  Orestes,  by  Menelaos,  pupil  of 
Stephanos :  ^ — 

'  This  beautiful  grotip  depicts  the  meeting  of  a  mother  with  her  long-lost 
son,  at  the  moment  when,  as  Welcher  says,  the  first  agitating  emotion  of 
meeting  is  followed  by^  calm  and  joy,  and  when,  under  the  sense  of  happi- 
ness, the  question  arises,  "Is  it  really  thou?"  After  various  interpretations 
had  been  attempted,  such  as  Penelope  and  Telemachus,  Theseus  and  Aethra, 
Electra  and  Orestes,  Otto  Jahn  at  length  has  given  an  explanation  of  the 
scene  which,  more  than  any  other,  elucidates  the  work.  It  is  Aepytus,  who 
returns  after  a  long  absence  to  avenge  his  mother,  Mero])e,  on  her  consort 
Polyphonies,  the  murderer  of  her  first  husband.  In  order  to  make  sure  of 
the  offender,  Aepytus  has  assumed  to  be  the  murderer  of  the  son.  Merope, 
beside  herself  with  grief,  is  on  the  point  of  avengins-  her  child  on  the 
stranger,  when  the  former  pupil  is  recognised  by  an  old  tutor,  and  the  son  is 
restored  to  his  mother.  This  subject,  which  is  dramatically  treated  by 
Euripides,  and  also  employed  by  the  Roman  poet  Ennius,  is  depicted  in  the 
marble  work  at  the  touching  moment  of  recognition.'— LiVMe. 

'  It  is  highly  improbable  that  Menelaos  himself  created  the  group  before  us. 
He  must  have  imitated  a  more  ancient  work,  perhaps  some  Attic  sepulchral 
group  of  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  It  would  be  difficult  to  decide 
whether  the  youth  and  the  woman  are  meeting  or  parting-  from  one  another. 
The  characterisation  of  both  is,  however,  so  little  individualised  that  no 
compulsion  exists  to  identify  them  with  definite  mythological  personages.'— 
Helbig. 

A  Youth  in  repose.    Head  belongs  to  another  statue. 

Room  III.  (Right).  Fine  basin  of  Ranocchio  Verde:  five  feet 
diameter. 

85.  Mars,  helmeted.  (Over  the  door)  Venus  and  Amor.  Esculapius. 
Copy  of  Cnidian  Venus. 

Room  IV.  The  Dying  Gaul  and  his  Dead  Wife,  from  the  Horti 
Lamiani  (ill-restored  ;  belonging  to  a  group  to  which  also  belonged 
the  so-called  Dying  Gladiator  in  the  Capitoline  Museum,  Perga- 
menian) : — 

'  The  foe  is  evidently  approaching,  and  the  danger  of  captivity  and  slavery 
admits  of  no  delay.  The  death-defying  warrior  uses  the  moment  to  give  the 
fatal  blow  to  his  wife,  who,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Northern  races,  accom- 
panied him  to  the  battle.  While  he  supports  his  victim  with  the  left  arm, 
letting  her  fall  gently  to  the  ground,  witli  all  the  power  of  his  uplifted  right 
hand  he  plunges  his  short  broadsword  in  his  breast.' — Liibke. 

'  This  group  probably  formed  the  centre  of  a  cycle  of  statues,  tlie  right 
corner  of  whicli  was  occupied  by  the  so-called  "Dying  Gladiator"  of  the 
Capitol.  Like  that  statue,  the  group  seems  to  be  a  copy,  in  marble,  of  a 
Pergamcnian  bronze  original  of  the  time  of  Attalos  I.' — Helbig. 

'  '  This  sculptor  flourished  about  the  time  of  Tiberius.' — Uelbig. 
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78.  A  Juuo  stauding. 
70   Head  of  Jove.    A  Niobid. 

61.  A  Pallas,  an  ill-restored  copy  of  Athena,  by  Pheldias.     Hygeia. 
Demcter. 

Room  V.     Juno  Ludovisiaua.     Igia.     Demeter  (Velata). 

The  recently-purchased  Ludovisi-Boncompagni  sculptures  are 
kept  together  in  eight  rooms,  entered  from  W.  cloister.  The 
'  Ludovisi  Juno,'  much  admired  by  Goethe — 

'  This  work  combines  the  unapproachable  majesty  of  the  queen  of  the 
mighty  Jupiter  with  womanly  grace  and  feminine  dignity.  The  severe, 
commanding  brow  is  .softened  into  gracious  loveliness  by  the  soft,  waving 
hair  ;  imperishable  youthful  beauty  blooms  on  the  delicately  rounded  cheeks, 
and  the  powerful  outline  of  the  nose,  lips,  and  chin  expresses  an  energy  of 
character  based  on  moral  purity,  and  invested  with  a  gleam  of  marvelloiLS 
heanty.'—Mbke. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  is  not  an  idealised  Roman 
Empress. 

We  may  also  notice  the  Bronze  Head  of  an  ancient  Roman,  and 
the  beautiful  Head  of  the  (so-called)  Sleeping  Fury,  belonging  to  a 
group  perhaps  resting  at  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon ;  and  Venus  of 
Cnidos  (replica),  found  near  remains  of  her  temple,  which  were  dis- 
covered in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Gabriele  Vacca  in  the  Vigna 
Verospi,  afterwards  incorporated  with  the  Villa  Ludovisi ;  a  youth 
resting. 

'  It  may  be  supposed  that  this  statue  and  a  companion  figure  were  placed 
in  front  of  an  entrance  as  ideal  guardians.  The  head  does  not  belong  to  it, 
dating  at  earliest  from  the  time  of  the  Antonines.' — Helbig, 

On  a  line  with  the  monastery  is  a  Prison  for  Women — then  an 
Institution  for  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind — then  (past  the  Grand 
Hotel)  the  Fountain  of  the  Terme  ^  (designed  by  Fontana),  some- 
times called  Fontanone  dell'  Acqua  Felice  (Felice,  from  Fra  Felice, 
the  name  by  which  Sixtus  V.  was  known  before  his  papacy),  to  which 
the  Acqua  Felice  (or  Alexandrina)  was  brought  from  Colonna,  twenty- 
two  miles  distant  in  the  Alban  hills,  in  1583,  by  Sixtus  V.  It  is  sur- 
mounted by  a  hideous  statue  of  Moses  by  Prospero  Bresciano,  who  is 
said  to  have  died  of  vexation  at  the  ridicule  it  excited  when  un- 
covered. The  side  statues,  of  Aaron  and  Gideon,  are  by  Giov.  Batt. 
delta  Porta  and  Flaminio  Vacca.  The  black  authentic  Egyptian  lions, 
now  in  the  Vatican,  formerly  adorned  this  fountain.  Some  of  the 
buildings  round  the  piazza  belong  to  the  Horrea  Ecclesiae,  in  which 
the  ancient  institution  of  imperial  storehouses  of  grain  was  revived 
by  the  popes,  Gregory  XIII.,  Paul  V.,  and  Clement  XI. 

Opposite  this,  in  the  Via  Venti  Settembre,  is  the  Church  of  S.  Maria 
della  Vittoria,  built  in  1605  by  Carlo  Maderno  for  Paul  V.  Its 
fagade  was  added  from  the  designs  of  Giov.  Batt.  Soria,  by  Cardinal 
Borghese,  in  payment  to  the  monks  of  the  adjoining  Carmelite 
convent  for  a  statue  of  the  Hermaphrodite,  which  had  been  found 
in  their  vineyard.     This  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  marbles  of  all 


1  The  name  Termini,  as  applied  to  this  fountain  and  district— a  lingering 
Latinism — was  retained  till  1870. 
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the   Roman   churches,  and   one   of    the   few   contaming  the  rare 
Breccia  Quintilina  (Sides  of  the  Piers). 

The  name  of  the  church  commemorates  an  image  of  the  Virgin, 
burnt  in  1833,  which  was  revered  as  having  been  instrumental  in 
gaining  victory  for  the  Catholic  imperial  troops  over  the  Protestant 
Frederick  and  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia  at  the  battle  of  the  White 
Mountain,  near  Prague.  The  Hags  and  cornets  Uiken  in  this  battle 
used  formerly  to  adorn  the  church.  The  procession  after  the  battle 
is  represented  on  the  walls  of  the  apse  by  Serra.  The  3rd  chapel 
on  the  L.  contains  the  Trinity  by  Guercino ;  a  Crucifixion  by  Guido; 
and  a  portrait  of  Cardinal  Cornaro,  Guido.  The  altar-piece  of  the 
2nd  chapel,  R.,  representing  S.  Francis  receiving  the  infant  Christ 
from  the  Virgin,  is  by  Domenichino,  as  are  two  frescoes  on  the  side 
walls.  In  the  L.  transept,  above  an  altar  adorned  with  a  gilt 
bronze-relief  of  the  Last  Supper,  by  Cav.  d'Arpino,  is  a  group 
representing  S.  Teresa  transfixed  by  the  dart  of  the  Angel  of  Death, 
by  Bernini.  The  following  criticisms  upon  it  are  fair  specimens  of 
the  contrast  between  English  and  French  taste : — 

'  All  the  Spanish  pictures  of  S.  Teresa  sin  in  their  materialism  ;  but  the 
grossest  example — the  most  offensive — is  the  marble  j^roup  of  Beruini  in  the 
Santa  Maria  della  Vittoria  at  Rome.  The  head  of  S.  Teresa  is  that  of  a 
languishing-  uymph,  the  angel  is  a  sort  of  Eros  ;  the  whole  has  been  sig^uiti- 
cantly  described  as  "a  parody  of  Divine  love."  The  vehicle,  white  marble, 
— its  place  in  a  Christian  church, — enhance  all  its  vileness.  The  least  de- 
structive, the  least  prudish  in  matters  of  art,  would  liere  willingly  throw  the 
first  stone.' — Mrs.  Jameson's  ' Monastic  Orders'  p.  421. 

'  La  saiute  Ther^se  de  Bernin  est  adorable  !  couch^e,  6vanouie  d'amour,  les 
mains,  les  pieds  nus  pendants,  les  yeux  demi-clos,  elle  s'est  laissee  tomber  de 
bonheur,  et  d'extase.  Son  visag-e  est  maisri,  mais  combien  noble  !  C'est  la 
vraie  grande  dame  qui  a  sech6  dans  les  feux,  dans  les  larmes,  en  attendant 
celui  qu'elle  aime.  Jusqu'aux  draperies  tortillees,  jusqn'^  la  languissemeut 
des  mains  defaillautes,  jusqu'au  soupir  qui  meurtsur  ses  Ifevres  eutr'onvertes, 
il  n'y  a  rien  en  elle  ni  autour  d'elle  qui  n'exprime  I'ang^oisse  voluptueuse  et 
le  devin  ^lancement  de  sou  transport.  On  ne  pent  pas  reudre  avec  des  mots 
unc  attitude  si  euivree  et  si  touchante.  Rcnvers6e  sur  le  dos,  elle  p^me,  tout 
son  etre  si  dissout ;  le  moment  poig-nant  arrive,  elle  gf^rait ;  c'est  son  dernier 
g^missemeut,  la  sensation  est  trop  forte.  L'ang-e  cependant,  un  jeune  pag^e 
de  quatorze  ans,  en  legere  tunique,  la  poitrine  decouverte  jusqu'au  dessous 
du  sciu,  arrive  gfracieux,  aimable  ;  c'est  le  plus  joli  page  de  gfrand  seiyneur 
qui  vient  faire  le  bonheur  d'une  vassalc  trop  tendre.  Un  soiirire  demi-coni- 
plaisant,  demi-malin,  creuse  des  fossettes  dans  ses  fratclies  joues  luisantes  ; 
sa  fieche  d'or  h  la  main  indique  le  tressaillement  d^licieux  et  terrible  dont  il 
va  secouer  tons  les  uerfs  de  ce  corps  charmant  ardent,  qui  s'^tale  devant  sa 
main.  On  n'a  jamais  fait  de  romau  di  s6duisant  et  si  tendre.'— Tattie, '  Voyage 
en  Italie.' 

Close  by  is  the  handsome  Church  of  S.  Susanna,  rebuilt  by  Carlo 
Maderna  (A.D.  IGOO),  on  the  site  of  an  oratory,  'Ad  duas  domos,' 
founded  by  Pope  Caius  (A.D.  293),  in  the  house  of  his  brother 
Gabinus,  who  was  martyred  with  his  daughter  Susanna  because 
she  refused  to  break  her  vow  of  virginity  by  a  marriage  with 
Maximianus  Galerus,  adopted  son  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian,  to 
whom  this  family  was  related.  The  bodies  of  these  martyrs  are 
said  to  rest  beneath  the  high  altar.  In  796  it  was  rebuilt  and 
decorated  with  mosaics  in  which  figured  Charlemagne.     The  side 
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chapel  of  S.  Laurence  was  presented  by  Camilla  Peretti,  the  sister 
of  Sixtus  v.,  together  with  a  dowry  of  fifty  scudi,  to  be  paid  every 
year,  on  the  festival  of  S.  Susanna,  to  the  nine  best- behaved  girls 
in  the  parish.  The  frescoes  of  the  story  of  Susanna  and  the  Elders, 
painted  here  on  the  side  walls,  merely  from  the  analogy  of  names, 
are  by  Baldassare  Croce  ;  those  in  the  tribune  are  by  Cesare  Nehhia. 

Opposite  this  is  the  Cistercian  Church  of  S.  Bernardo,  a  rotunda 
of  the  Baths  of  Diocletian,  turned  into  a  church  in  1598  by  Caterina 
Sforza,  Contessa  di  Santa  Flora. 

Hence  the  Via  Yenti  Settembre  leads  again  to  the  Quattro 
Fontane.  On  the  left  was  the  small  Church  ofS.  Caio,  which  enclosed 
the  tomb  of  that  Pope,  inscribed, '  Sancti  Caii,  Papae,  martyris  ossa.' 
Farther,  on  the  left,  were  the  great  convent  of  the  Carmelites  and 
the  Church  of  S.  Teresa.  Between  S.  Caio  and  S.  Teresa  was  one 
of  the  many  Studios  of  Overbeck,  the  venerable  German  devotional 
painter,  who  died  in  1869.  All  these  have  been  destroyed.  The 
right  of  the  street  was  bordered  by  the  orange-shaded  wall  of  the 
once  beautiful  Barberini  garden,  partially  destroyed  for  the  site 
of  a  theatre  in  1882,  and  since  additionally  curtailed. 

The  War  Office  (Ministero  della  Guerra)  covers  an  area  of  15,000 
square  metres,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  monastery  of  the 
Barberine  nuns.  During  the  excavations  for  its  building  the  re- 
mains of  the  house  of  Vulcacius  Rufinus,  brother  of  Galla,  and  uncle 
of  Gallus  Caesar  and  Julian  the  Apostate,  were  discovered.  On  the 
left  of  the  entrance  hall,  which  was  encrusted  with  rare  marbles,  an 
inscription  was  found  dedicated  to  Vulcacius  Rufinus  by  the  town- 
ship of  Ravenna. 


CHAPTER    XII 
THE  ESQUILINE 

Aedes  Telluris— Golden  House  of  Nero— Baths  of  Titus  aud  Trajan — S.  Pietro 
in  Vincoli— Fraugipani  Tower— House  of  Lucrezia  Borg-ia— S.  Martino  al 
Monte— S.  Lucia  in  Selce— S.  Prassede— Santissimo  Redentore— Arch  of 
Gallienus— Trophies  of  Marius— S.  Bibiana— Temple  of  Minerva  Medica— 


THE  Esquiline,  which  is  the  largest  of  the  so-called  '  hills  of 
Kome,'  is  not  a  distinct  hill,  but  rather  a  projection  of  the 
Campagna.  '  The  Quirinal,  Viminal,  Esquiline,  and  Coelian  stretch 
out  towards  the  Tiber,  like  four  fingers  of  a  hand,  of  which  the 
plain  whence  they  detach  themselves  represents  the  vast  palm. 
This  hand  has  seized  the  world.'  ^ 

Varro  says  that  the  name  Esquiline  was  derived  from  the  word 
excultus,  because  of  the  ornamental  groves  which  were  planted  on 
this  hill  of  Servius  TuUius— such  as  the  Lucus  Querquetulanus, 
Fagutalis,  and  Esquilinns.'^  The  sacred  wood  of  the  Argiletum 
long  remained  on  the  lower  slope  of  the  hill,  where  the  Via  S.  Maria 
dei  Monti  now  is.  The  name  Esquiline,  however,  more  probably 
has  its  origin  in  es-quil-iae,  the  outer  dwellings.^ 

The  Esquiline  seems  to  have  been  especially  unhealthy  in  ancient 
times,  for  among  its  temples  were  those  dedicated  to  Fever,  near 
S.  Maria  Maggiore — to  Juno  Mephitis,^  near  a  pool  which  emitted 
poisonous  exhalations — and  to  Venus  Libitina,  for  the  registration 
of  deaths  and  arrangement  of  funerals ;  there  was  also  an  altar 
to  the  Evil  Eye — Mala  fortuna,  and  one  to  Minerva  Medica.  For 
there  were  no  hospitals  in  ancient  times,  and  sick  persons  were 
compelled  to  trust  to  gods  rather  than  men.  Besides  those  already 
mentioned,  it  had  an  altar  of  the  ancient  sun-god  Janus,  dedicated 
together  with  an  altar  to  Juno  by  the  survivor  of  the  Horatii,  and 
a  temple  of  Juno  Lucina,  the  goddess  of  birth  and  light. 

'  Monte  sub  Esquilio,  niultis  incaeduus  nunis, 
Junonis  niagnac  nominae  locus  crat.' 

—Ovid,  Fast.  ii.  436. 

It  was  considered  an  inferior  region  of  the  city  until  laid  out 
under  the  Empire  with  magnificent  gardens,  villas,  and  baths.     This 

1  Ampfere,  Hist.  Rom.  i.  38.  *  Varro,  De  Ling.  Lat.  iv.  8. 

8  The  root  '  quil '  occurs  in  in-quil-inu8  ;  both  are  from  '  colore.' 
*  Fost.  V.  '  Septiuioutio.' 
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hill  had  three  heights.  That  which  is  crowned  by  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore  was  formerly  called  Cispius,  where  Servius  Tullius  had  a 
palace  ;  that  which  is  occupied  by  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  was  formerly 
called  Oppius,  where  Tarquinius  Superbus  lived.  The  third,  sloping 
toward  the  Coelian,  was,  from  its  beeches  (Fagus),  called  Mons 
Fagutalis.  These  three,  together  with  Suburra,  constituted  four  of 
the  seven  *  montes '  of  the  early  urban  settlements,  whose  inhabi- 
tants were  buried  in  the  Forum,  and  were  known  as  'montani.' 

The  most  important  buildings  of  the  Esquiline,  in  the  later 
Republican  and  in  Imperial  times,  were  on  the  spur  of  the  hill 
on  a  road  leading  towards  the  Palatine,  called  Carinae — the  '  rich 

Carinae ' — 

'  Passimque  arincnta  videbant 
Romanoque  Foro  et  lautis  mugire  Cariais.' 

— Virgil,  Aen.  viii.  360. 

The  principal  street  of  the  Carinae  probably  occupied  the  site  of 
the  Via  del  Coliseo.  Here,  close  to  the  present  Via  del  Coliseo, 
the  Aedes  Telluris,  or  Temple  of  Tellus,  was  erected  c.  B.C.  269^ — 
a  building  of  sufficient  importance  for  the  Senate,  summoned  by 
Antony,  to  assemble  in  it.  The  quarter  immediately  surrounding 
this  temple  acquired  the  name  of  In  Tellure,  which  is  still  retained 
by  several  of  its  modern  churches.  Near  this  temple  lived  Pompey, 
in  a  famous  though  small  house,  which  he  adorned  on  the  outside 
with  rostra  in  memory  of  his  naval  victories,  and  which  was  painted 
within  to  look  like  a  forest  with  trees  and  birds,  much  probably  as 
the  chambers  are  painted  which  were  discovered  a  few  years  ago 
in  the  villa  of  Livia,  at  the  sixth  mile  on  the  Via  Salaria.  Here 
Julia,  daughter  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  wife  of  Pompey,  died.  After 
the  death  of  Pompey  this  house  was  bought  by  the  luxurious 
Antony.  The  difference  between  its  two  masters  is  portrayed  by 
Cicero,  who  describes  the  severe  comfort  of  the  house  of  Pompey 
contrasted  with  the  luxuriousness  of  its  second  master,  and  winds 
up  his  oration  by  exclaiming,  '  I  pity  even  the  roofs  and  the  walls 
under  the  change.'  At  a  later  period  the  same  house  was  the 
favourite  residence  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Hard  by,  in  the  Carinae, 
the  popular  residence  of  Roman  knights,  lived  the  father  of  Cicero, 
and  hence  the  young  Tullius  went  to  listen  in  the  Forum  to  the 
orators  whom  he  was  one  day  to  surpass.  Also  in  the  Carinae,  but 
higher  up,  behind  the  Baths  of  Trajan  (S.  Martino  ai  Monti),  stood 
the  magnificent  house  of  the  wealthy  Vedius  Pollio,  which  he 
bequeathed  to  Augustus.  The  latter  pulled  it  down  and  built  the 
porticus  of  Livia  on  the  site. 

'  Disce  tamen,  veniens  aetas,  ubi  Livia  uunc  est 

Porticus,  immensae  tecta  fuisse  domiis. 
Urbis  opus  domus  una  fuit ;  spatiumque  tenebat 

Quo  brevius  muris  opplda  multa  tenent. 
Haec  aequiitji  solo  est,  nullo  sub  crimine  regni, 

Sed  quia  luxuria  visa  nocere  sua. 
Sustinuit  tantas  operum  subvertere  moles, 

Totque  suas  heres  perdere  Caesar  opes.' 
—Ovid,  Fast,  vi,  639. 

*  Cicero,  Pro  Doma  Sxia,  38  ;  Dionysius,  viii.  79  ;  Livy  ii.  41. 
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At  its  western  extremity  the  Carinae  skirted  the  once  un- 
fashionable and  plebeian  quarter  of  the  Suburra,  occupying  the 
valley  formed  by  the  convergence  of  the  Esquiline,  Quirinal,  and 
Viminal — which  is  still  teeming  with  a  crowded  population,  and 
bisected  by  the  Via  Cavour. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Carinae,  a  stone's-throw  from  the  Coliseum, 
stood  the  Tigillum  Sororium,  which  was  extant — repaired  at  the 
public  expense — till  the  fifth  century.  This,  '  the  Sisters*  Beam,' 
commemorated  the  story  of  the  last  of  the  Horatii,  who,  returning 
from  the  slaughter  of  the  Curiatii,  and  being  met  by  his  sister 
bewailing  one  of  the  dead  to  whom  she  was  betrothed,  stabbed  her 
in  his  anger.  He  was  condemned  to  death,  but  at  the  prayer  of 
his  father  his  crime  was  expiated  by  his  passing  under  the  yoke  of 
'  the  Sisters'  Beam.'  On  one  side  of  the  Tigillum  Sororium  was  an 
altar  to  Juno  Sororia ;  on  the  other,  an  altar  to  Janus  Curiatius.i 

During  the  empire  several  poets  resided  on  the  Esquiline.  Virgil 
lived  there,  near  the  gardens  of  Maecenas  {i.e.  along  the  Agger  of 
the  Servian  Wall),  which  covered  the  slopes  between  the  Esquiline 
and  Viminal.  Propertius  had  a  house  there,  as  we  learn  from 
himself — 

'  I,  puer,  et  citus  haec  aliqiia  propone  columna 
Et  dominuin  Esquiliis  scribe  habitare  tuum.' 

—Propert.  Eleg.  iv.  23. 

It  is  believed,  but  without  certainty,  that  Horace  also  lived 
upon  the  Esquiline.  He  was,  at  any  rate,  constantly  there  in  the 
villa  of  Maecenas,  where  he  was  also  buried,  and  which  he  has 
described  in  his  poems  both  in  its  original  state  as  a  desecrated 
cemetery,  and  again  after  his  wealthy  friend  had  magically  con- 
verted it  into  a  beautiful  garden — 

'  Nunc  licet  Esquiliis  habitare  sjvlubrius,  atqnc 
AiTuere  in  aprico  spatiari,  quo  modo  tristes 
Albis  informem  spectabant  ossibus  ay  rum.' 

—Sat.  i.  8, 14. 

The  house  of  Maecenas,  the  great  patron  of  the  poets  of  the 
Augustan  age,  probably  occupied  a  site  near  S.  Martiuo  ai  Monti. 
It  was  a  magnificent  edifice,  having  a  tall  tower,  or  Belvedere,  and 
is  described  by  Horace,  who  calls  it— 

'  Fastidiosam  desere  copiain,  et 
Molem  propinquam  nubibus  arduis  : 
Omitte  uairari  beatae 
Fumum  et  opes,  strepitumquc  Roniae.' 

—Od.  iii.  29. 

Maecenas  bequeathed  his  villa  to  Augustus.  Tiberius  at  one  time 
resided  in  it ;  to  whom  a  little  later  the  beautiful  estate  next  it, 
called  'The  Lamian  Gardens,'  was  left  by  will.  Caligula  owned 
both,  and  was  buried  by  his  sisters  in  the  latter  after  his  murder. 

Another,  though  less  well  known  poet  of  this  age,  who  lived  upon 
the  Esquiline,  was  Pedo  Albinovanus,  much  extolled  by  Ovid,  who 

»  Liv.  i.  26  ;  Diouysius,  iii.  22  ;  Festus,  Epit.  307. 
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lived  at  the  summit  of  the  Vicus  Cyprius  (probably  near  Via  dei 
Zingari)  in  a  little  house — 

'  Tllic  parva  tui  domus  Pedonis 
Caelata  est  aquilae  minore  pinna,' 

—Mart.  X.  Ep.  19,  10. 

Near  this  was  the  Lacus  Orphei,  a  fountain,  in  the  centre  of  which 
was  a  rock,  &c.,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Orpheus  with  the  en- 
chanted beasts  around  him.  The  house  of  Pedo  was  afterwards 
inhabited  by  Pliny.  Near  S.  Pudentiana,  in  Vicus  Patricius,  lived 
Maxim  us,  of  whom  Martial  says — 

'  Esquiliis  donms  est,  donnis  est  tilii  colle  Dianac, 
Et  tua  patricins  culmina  vicus  habet : 
Hinc  viduae  Cybeles,  illinc  sacraria  Vestae, 
Inde  noYimi,  veterein  i)rospicis  iude  Jovem.' 

—Mart.  vii.  Ep.  73. 

The  Esquiline  is  being  rapidly  covered  with  squalid  sky-scrapers, 
and  much  of  its  interest  may  be  considered  to  be  a  thing  of  the 
past.  But,  till  recently,  there  were  many  parts  of  the  hill  on  which 
one  might  imagine  oneself  far  away  in  the  country.  In  the  time 
of  Niebuhr,  the  dweller  amid  the  vineyards  of  the  Esquiline,  when 
he  descended  into  the  city,  still  said,  '  I  am  going  to  Rome.' 


Nero  (A.D.  54-68)  utilised  the  site  of  the  villa  of  Maecenas,  and 
covered  the  whole  declivity  of  the  hill  toward  the  Carinae  with 
the  vast  buildings  of  his  Golden  House,  which  also  swallowed  up 
the  Coelian  and  the  north-east  angle  of  the  Palatine.  Titus  (A.D. 
79-81)  and  Trajan  (A.D.  08-117)  used  part  of  the  same  site  for  their 
baths,  and  the  ruins  of  these  grand  edifices  are  at  last  well  under- 
stood. 

The  more  imposing  of  the  ruins  still  left  are  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Esquiline,  and  are  approached  from  the  Via  Labicana, 
near  Via  della  Polveriera,  or  turning  to  the  left  at  the  foot  of  the 
street  leading  to  S.  John  Lateran  from  the  Coliseum.  These  are 
the  Baths  of  Titus,  or  Camere  Esquiline,  occupying  an  area  of 
about  1150  feet  by  850.  They  were  erected  by  Vespasian  and  his 
sons  in  part  of  the  private  palace  of  Nero,  after  they  had  given 
back  to  the  people  all  that  part  of  the  '  Golden  House '  which  was 
outside  the  limits  of  the  Palatine.  (The  authorities  provide  guides 
and  lights  at  1  fr.  per  head.)  That  the  chambers  which  are  now 
visible  were  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of  Leo  X.  (1513-22)  we  learn 
from  Vasari,  who  says  that  Raffaelle  and  Giovanni  da  Udine  were 
wont  there  to  copy  the  arabesques  to  assist  their  work  in  the 
Vatican  Loggie.  After  this,  neglect  and  the  falling  in  of  the  soil 
caused  these  treasures  to  be  lost  till  1774,  when  they  were  again 
partially  unearthed ;  but  they  were  only  completely  brought  to 
view  by  the  French,  who  began  to  take  the  work  in  hand  in  1811, 
and  continued  their  excavations  for  three  years. 

The  principal  remains,  which  are  now  exhibited  by  the  dim  torch 
of  a  solitary  cicerone,  are  those  of  nine  chambers  of  the  house  of 
Nero,  extending  for  300  feet,  and  having  on  the  north  a  corridor 
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or  cryptoporticus,  the  vault  of  which  is  covered  with  paintings  of 
birds,  griffins,  and  flowers,  &c.  In  two  of  these  halls  are  alcoves  for 
couches,  and  in  one  is  a  cavity  for  a  fountain  with  a  trench  round 
it,  like  that  in  the  nymphaeum  of  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars.  In 
one  of  the  halls  is  a  group  representing  Venus  attended  by  two 
Cupids,  with  doves  hovering  over  her.  Near  this  a  niche  is  shown 
as  that  once  occupied  by  the  Laocoon,  though  it  was  really  found 
(January  14,  loOG)  in  the  Yigna  de'  Fredis,  between  the  Sette  Sale 
and  S.  Maria  I\Iaggiore.  Santi  Bartoli  painted  copies  of  them  for 
Cardinal  Prince  Massimo,  now  in  the  writer's  possession.  A  set  of 
thirty  engravings,  published  by  Mirri,  from  drawings  taken  in 
1776,  show  what  the  paintings  were  at  that  time,  but  very  few  now 
remain  perfect.  A  group  of  Coriolanus  and  his  mother,  repre- 
sented in  Mirri's  work,  is  now  inaccessible.  All  the  paintings  are 
Pompeian  in  character,  and  for  some  time  were  considered  the  best 
remains  of  ancient  pictorial  art  in  Rome  ;  but  they  are  greatly 
faded,  and  are  inferior  to  those  which  have  since  been  discovered 
in  the  Valerian  tombs  on  the  Latin  Way.  The  chambers  which 
open  beyond  the  nine  outer  halls  are  part  of  the  Golden  House.  A 
small  chapel,  dedicated  to  S.  Felicitas  and  her  seven  sons  (evidently 
engrafted  upon  the  pagan  building  in  the  sixth  century),  was  dis- 
covered in  1813.  It  resembles  the  chapels  in  the  catacombs,  and 
is  decorated  with  the  conventional  frescoes  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  Jonah,  &c.  There  are  faint  remains  of  a 
fresco  representing  the  sainted  patrons. 

■ .  '  Tacitus,  who  in  his  boyhood  must  have  seen  the  Golden  House,  says  that 
"  there  one  did  not  so  much  admire  the  i^old  and  precious  stones,  for  such 
things  were  then  a  usual  and  vuli^ar  luxury,  but  iields  and  lakes,  and  the 
spaces  and  vistns  that  revealed  themselves  between  the  proves."  Upon  the 
fields  l>rowsed  lierds  of  choice  cjvttle  ;  in  the  woods  fluttered  birds  of  varied 
splendonr,  and  tanied  wild  beasts  of  the  most  different  species  roamed  abont. 
Gilded  boats  and  structures  representing  cities  mirrored  themselves  in  the 
largest  of  lakes.  In  front  of  the  palace,  in  a  projectin<r  forecourt,  the  triple 
colonnade  of  which  nieasnred  a  thousand  feet,  stood  a  statue  in  bronze,  com- 
pounded of  yold  and  silver,  of  Nero  Apollo,  a  hundred  and  twenty  feet  hi»>h, 
the  work  of  Zenodoi-us  the  Greek,  the  areatest  sculptor  of  the  time,  accord- 
ino-  to  Pliny,  a  master  of  the  art  of  bronze-castinir,  then  dyin<r  out.  The 
walls  within  the  palace  which  were  not  covered  with  the  finest  frescoes  and 
stuccoes  were  inlaid  with  yold,  precious  stones,  and  mother-of-pearl ;  the 
floor  with  tlie  costliest  of  mosaics,  of  which  one  can  hardly  <>ive  an  idea 
without  callins>:  to  mind  that  in  a  citizen's  house  in  a  country  town  on 
Vesuvius  such  a  mosaic  floor  has  been  foimd  as  the  so-called  battle  of  Alex- 
ander. The  ceilinjrs  of  the  banquet-halls  were  covered  with  plates  of  ivory, 
from  between  the  crevices  of  which  a  shower  of  odours  was  spread  over  the 
yuests.  The  larijest  banquotin<i--hall  was  a  rotimda,  the  ceiling  of  which  — 
probably  adorned  with  pictures  of  the  stars— moved  day  and  niyht  at  an 
equal  pace  with  the  vault  of  heaven.  Baths  in  the  palace  were  fed  by  ducts 
that  brou<>ht  in  i)art  sea-water,  in  part  water  from  the  sulphur  sprimjs 
between  Rome  and  Tivoli.  "  Now  I  begin,  finally,  to  live  like  a  human 
being-,"  said  Nero,  when  the  palace  was  inaugurated.'— I'tifctor  Rydberg. 

Above  the  Baths  and  beside  the  Via  Leopardi  are  ruins  called 
the  Sette  Sale,  being  remains  of  the  Pi.scina,  or  reservoirs  (nine  in 
number)  for  the  Baths.  In  these  vineyards  also  are  three  large 
circular  ruins,  adorned  on  the  interior  with  rows  of  niches  for 
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statues.  Close  to  the  Convent  of  the  Cappuccine  alle  Sette  Sale, 
now  a  workhouse,  the  remains  belonging  to  a  Temple  of  his  were 
discovered  in  1888,  with  innumerable  fragments  of  statues,  includ- 
ing a  representation  of  the  sacred  cow  Hathor.  They  had  been 
used  as  building  materials.  The  temple  stood  near  the  Via  Labi- 
cana,  where  the  Via  Machiavelli  leaves  it.  An  arch  of  Isis  crossed 
the  former  of  these  roads. 

Immediately  behind  the  Forum  of  Nerva,  now  spoiled  by  modern 
houses,  stands  the  colossal  brick  tower  known  as  the  Torre  del 
Conti. 

'  Greatest  of  mediaeval  fortresses  within  the  city,  the  stronghold  of  a  dim, 
gi'eat  house,  long:  passed  away.  What  is  left  of  it  helps  to  enclose  a  peaceful 
nunnery.' — F.  Marion  Craicfwd. 

The  tower  (858)  was  amplified  by  Innocent  III.  (1198-1216)  as 
a  keep  for  his  family  (Conti),  now  extinct.  Its  architect  was 
Marchione  d'Arezzo,  and  it  was  so  much  admired  by  Petrarch  that 
he  declared  it  had  'no  equal  in  Rome'  ;  he  must  have  meant  in 
height.  It  was  diminished  soon  after  the  poet's  visit  by  the  earth- 
quake of  1349.  Five  of  the  Conti  have  occupied  the  papal  throne  : 
Nicholas  I.,  Innocent  III.,  Gregory  IX.,  Alexander  IV.,  and 
Innocent  XIII.  The  last-named  Pope  (1721-1724)  boasted  of 
having  '  nine  uncles,  eight  brothers,  four  nephews,  and  seven 
great-nephews '  ;  yet — a  century  after — and  not  a  Conti  remained  ! 

If  we  now  follow  up  the  spacious  Via  Cavour  some  way,  we  shall 
discover  in  a  commanding  position,  concealed  by  houses,  above  the 
right  of  it,  the  church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  said  to  have  been 
originally  founded  in  A.D.  109  by  Theodora,  sister  of  Hermes,  Prefect 
of  Rome,  both  converts  of  the  then  Pope,  who  was  the  martyr  S. 
Alexander  of  the  basilica  on  the  Via  Nomentana.  A  bolder  legend 
attributes  the  foundation  to  S.  Peter  himself,  who  is  believed  to 
have  dedicated  this  church  to  his  Divine  Master.  History,  however, 
does  not  attempt  to  assign  an  earlier  foundation  than  that  in  442, 
by  the  Empress  Eudoxia,  wife  of  Valentinian  III.,  from  whom  the 
church  takes  its  name  of  the  Eudoxian  BasUica,  and  who  placed 
there  one  of  the  famous  chains  which  now  form  its  great  attraction 
to  Roman  Catholic  pilgrims. 

'  The  chains,  left  in  the  Mamertine  Prisons  after  S.  Peter's  confinement 
there,  are  said  to  have  heen  found  by  tlie  martyr  S.  Balbina  in  126,  and  by 
her  iriven  to  Theodora,  another  sainted  martyr,  sister  to  Hermes,  Prefect  of 
Rome,  from  whom  they  passed  into  the  hands  of  S.  Alexander,  first  Pope  of 
that  name,  and  were  finally  deposited  by  him  in  the  church  erected  by 
Theodora,  where  they  have  since  remained.  Such  is  the  leg^endary,  but  the 
historic  origin  of  this  basilica  cannot  be  traced  higher  than  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century,  subsequent  to  the  year  4397  when  Juvenal,  Bishop  of 
Jerusalem,  presented  to  the  Empress  Eudoxia,  wife  of  Theodosius  the  younger, 
two  chains,  believed  to  be  those  of  S.  Peter,  one  of  which  was  placed  by  her 
in  the  Basilica  of  the  Apostles  at  Constantinople,  and  the  other  sent  to  Rome 
for  her  daughter  Eudoxia,  wife  of  Valentinian  III.,  who  caused  this  church, 
hence  called  Eudoxian,  to  be  erected,  as  the  special  shrine  of  S.  Peter's 
chains.' — Hemans. 

One  chain  had  been  sent  to  Rome  by  Eudoxia  the  elder,  and  the 
other  remained  at  Constantinople,  but  the  Romans  could  not  rest 
satisfied  with  the  possession  of  half  the  relic  ;  and  within  the  walls 
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of  tliis  very  basilica,  Leo  1.  (44(M)1)  beheld  in  a  vivsion  the  miraculous 
and  mystical  uniting  of  the  two  chains,  since  which  they  have  both 
been  exhibited  here,  and  the  day  of  their  being  soldered  together 
by  invisible  power,  August  1st,  has  been  kept  sacred  in  the  Latin 
Church ! 

The  church  is  at  present  entered  by  an  ugly  atrium,  which  was 
the  work  of  Francesco  Fontana  in  1705  ;  but  Meo  del  Ca])rino  (1475) 
had  already  done  almost  all  that  was  possible  to  destroy  the  features 
of  the  venerable  basilica,  under  the  Cardinal  Titular  of  the  Church, 
Giulio  della  Rovere,  the  same  who,  as  Pope  Julius  IL,  commenced 
to  destroy  old  S.  Peter's  and  eighty-seven  tombs  of  his  predecessors. 
By  Pintolli  the  present  doric  capitals  were  added  to  the  columns  in 
the  nave,  and  the  architrave  above  them  was  exchanged  for  a  series 
of  narrow  round-headed  arches. 

But,  in  spite  of  alterations,  the  interior  is  still  imposing.  Two 
long  lines  of  ancient  fluted  doric  columns  (ten  on  each  side),  of 
marmor  Hymettium  (probably  from  Trajan's  Baths),  divide  the  nave 
from  the  aisles,  and  lead  the  eye  to  the  high  altar,  supposed  to  cover 
the  remains  of  the  seven  Maccabean  brothers.  The  tribune,  which 
contains  an  ancient  episcojml  throne,  is  adorned  with  frescoes 
illustrative  of  the  life  of  S.  Peter,  by  Giacomo  Coppi,  a  Florentine  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Beneath  these  is  the  tomb  of  Giulio  Clovio, 
the  great  miniature  painter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  was  a 
canon  of  this  church. 

On  the  left  of  the  entrance  is  the  tomb  of  Antonio  Pollajuolo,  the 
famous  worker  in  bronze,  and  his  brother  Pietro.  'I'he  fresco  above, 
which  is  ascribed  to  Pollajuolo,  refers  to  the  translation  of  the  body 
of  S.  Sebastian,  as  '  Depulsor  Pestilitatis,'  from  the  catacombs  to 
this  church,— one  of  the  most  picturesque  stories  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  plague  of  a.d.  (580  was  ushered  in  by  an  awful  vision 
of  the  two  angels  of  good  and  evil,  who  wandered  through  the 
streets  by  night,  side  by  side,  when  the  one  smote  upon  the  door 
where  death  was  to  enter,  unless  arrested  by  the  other.  The  people 
continued  to  die  by  hundreds  daily.  At  length  a  citizen  dreamt 
that  the  sickness  would  cease  when  the  body  of  S.  Sebastian  should 
be  brought  into  the  city,  and  when  this  was  done  the  pestilence  was 
stayed.  In  the  fresco  the  whole  story  is  told.  In  the  background 
the  citizen  tells  his  dream  to  Pope  Agatho,  who  is  seated  among 
his  cardinals.  On  the  right  the  angels  of  good  and  evil  (the  bad 
angel  represented  as  a  devil)  are  making  their  mysterious  visitation, 
on  the  left  a  XJrocession  is  bringing  in  the  relics,  and  the  foreground 
is  strewn  with  the  corpses  of  the  dead.  The  general  invocation  of 
S.  Sebastian  in  Italy,  and  the  frequent  introduction  of  his  figure  in 
art,  have  their  origin  in  this  story. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  L.  aisle  is  a  fine  bas-relief  of  S.  Peter 
throned,  delivering  his  keys  to  an  angel,  who  acknowleges  the 
supremacy  of  the  apostle  by  receiving  them  on  his  knees.  This 
work  was  executed  in  14(55,  and  serves  as  a  monument  to  the 
Cardinal  de  Cusa,  Bishop  of  Brixen,  whose  incised  gravestone  lies 
beneath. 
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Over  the  2nd  altax  is  a  most  interesting  mosaic  of  680,  repre- 
senting in  old  age  the  S.  Sebastian  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  see 
as  a  beautiful  youth,  wounded  with  arrows — which  he  evidently 
survived : — 

'  A  siu<>lc  tinure  iu  mosaic  exists  as  an  altar-piece  in  S.  Tieti-o  in  A'iucoli. 
It  is  intended  for  S.  Sebastian,  whose  relics  were  removed  to  the  cliurch  by 
Pope  Agathou,  on  occasion  of  tlie  playue  in  680,  and  dcmbtless  executed  soon 
after  this  date.  As  a  specimen  of  its  kind  it  is  very  remarkable.  There  is 
no  analoi>y  between  this  fiyiire  and  the  iisnal  youthful  type  of  S.  Sebastian 
which  was  subsequently  adopted.  On  the  contrary,  tlie  saint  is  represented 
here  as  an  old  man  witii  white  hair  and  beard,  carryini^  the  cro^n  of  martyr- 
dom in  his  hand,  and  dressed  from  head  to  foot  in  true  liyzantine  style.  In 
Iiis  countenance  there  is  still  some  life  and  dii>iiity.  The  more  careful 
sbadowini;-  also  of  the  drapery  shows  that,  in  a  \^ork  intended  to  be  so  much 
exiMjsed  to  the  <>aze  of  the  pious,  more  i>ains  were  b«^stowed  than  usual  ; 
nevertheless,  the  figure,  upon  the  whole,  is  very  inanimate  ;  the  ground  is 
blue.' — Kugler. 

The  1st  altar  in  the  R.  aisle  has  a  picture  of  S.  Augustine  by 
Guercino ;  then  come  tombs  of  Cardinals  Margotti  and  Agucci,  from 
designs  of  Donienickino,  who  has  introduced  a  portrait  of  the  former 
in  his  monument.  At  the  end  of  this  aisle  is  a  beautiful  picture  of 
S.  Margaret  and  the  dragon  by  Guercino  ;  the  saint  is  inspired,  and 
displaying  no  sign  of  fear — an  earthly  impulse  only  appearing  in 
the  motion  of  her  hand,  which  seems  pushing  back  the  dragon. 

'  S.  Margaret  was  daughter  of  a  priest  of  Antioclj  named  Tlieodosius,  and 
wjis  brought  up  as  a  Christian  by  her  nurse,  whose  sleep  she  watched  upon 
the  hills,  while  meditating  upon  the  mysteries  of  the  gospel.  The  goA-ernor 
of  Antioch  fell  iu  love  with  her  and  Avished  to  marrj'  her,  but  slie  refused, 
and  declared  herself  a  Christian.  Her  friends  thereupon  deserted  her,  and  the 
governor  tried  to  subdue  her  by  submitting  her  to  horrible  tortures,  amid 
which  her  faith  did  not  fail.  She  was  then  dragged  into  a  dungeon,  where 
Satan,  in  the  form  of  a  terrible  dragon,  came  upon  her  with  his  inflamed  and 
hideous  moutli  wide  open,  and  sought  to  terrify  and  confound  her  ;  but  she 
held  up  the  cross  of  the  Redeemer,  and  he  fled  before  it.  She  finally  suffered 
death  by  decapitation.  Her  legend  was  certainly  known  in  the  fifth'centnry  : 
in  the  fourteenth  century  she  was  one  of  the  favourite  saints,  and  was  specially 
invoked  by  women  against  the  pains  of  childbirth. 

'  "  Mild  Margarete,  that  was  God's  maide  : 

Maid  Margarete,  that  was  so  meeke  and  milde." ' 

— See  Jameson's  '  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,'  v.  1. 

Here  is  the  glory  of  the  church — the  Moses  of  Michelangelo, 
forming  part  of  the  decorations  of  the  unfinished  and  most  unsatis- 
factory monument  of  Julius  II.,  of  which  the  design  is  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  UflSzi.     It  became  '  the  tribulation  of  the  sculptor's  life.' 

'  This  Pope,  whom  nature  had  intended  for  a  conqueror,  and  destiny  clothed 
with  the  robe  of  a  priest,  takes  his  place  by  the  side  of  the  great  warriors  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  by  the  side  of  Charles  V.,  of  Francis  I.,  of  Gonsalvo,  of 
Cortes,  of  Alba,  of  Bayard,  and  of  Doria.  It  is  ditticult  to  imagine  Julius  II. 
murmuring  prayers,  or  saying  mass  in  pontifical  robes,  and  performing,  in 
the  midst  of  all  those  unmanly  functions  and  thousand  passive  forms,^  the 
spirit-deadening  part  which  is  assigned  to  the  popes,  while  his  soul  was  on  fire 
with  great-hearted  designs,  and  while  in  the  music  of  the  psalms  he  seemed 
to  hear  the  thunder  of  cannon.  He  wished  to  be  a  prince  of  the  Church  ; 
and  with  the  political  instinct  of  a  prince  he  founded  his  state  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  difficult  wars  against  France,  and  unhesitatingly  conquered  and 
took  possession  of  Bologna,  Piaceuza,  Parma,  Reggio,  and  Urbino.  .  .  . 
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'The  <ire;itest  Pope  since  luuoceut  III.,  aud  the  ereiitor  of  a  new  political 
spirit  iu  the  Papac}-,  he  wished,  as  a  second  Augustus,  to  gh)rify  himself  and 
his  creation,  lie  took  up  a<iaiu  the  projects  of  Nicholas  V.  Koine  should 
become  his  monunu'nt.  To  carry  out  his  desii>ns  he  f(mnd  the  yenius  of 
Bramante  and  Kaffaelle,  and  above  all,  that  of  Michel:inL;el<>,  who  helcm^ed 
to  hiui  lik(!  an  oryan  of  his  Ixdnj;-.  S.  Peter's,  of  which  lie  laid  the  foundation- 
stone,  the  paintings  of  the  Sistine,  the  losjiiie  of  Bramante,  the  stauze  of 
Raffaelle,  are  memorials  of  Julius  the  SecoiMi.'—Gregaroviva,  '  Grabmaler  der 
Piipste.' 

Most  of  all  Julius  II.  sought  im mortality  in  his  tomb,  for  which 
the  original  design  was  gigantic.  Eighteen  feet  high,  and  twelve 
wide,  it  was  intended  to  contain  more  than  forty  statues,  which 
were  to  include  Moses,  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  Rachel  and  Leah,  and 
chained  figures  of  the  Provinces,  while  those  of  the  Heaven  and  the 
Earth  were  to  support  the  sarcophagus  of  the  Pope.  This  project 
was  cut  short  by  the  death  of  Julius  iu  1513,  when  only  four  of  the 
statues  were  finished,  and  eight  designed.^  Of  those  which  were 
finished,  three  statues,  the  Moses,  the  Rachael,  and  the  Leah,  were 
afterwards  used  for  the  existing  memorial,  which  was  put  together 
under  Paul  III.  by  the  Duke  of  Urbino,  heir  of  Julius  II. — in  this 
church  of  which  his  uncle  had  been  a  cardinal. 

'The  eye  does  uot  kuow  where  to  rest  iu  tliis  the  masterpiece  of  sculpture 
since  the  time  of  the  Greeks.  It  seems  to  be  as  much  an  iucaruatiou  of  the 
<>enius  of  Michelangelo  as  a  suitable  allei>'ory  of  Pope  Juluis.  Like  Moses,  he 
was  at  once  lawgiver,  priest,  and  warrior.  The  figure  is  seated  iu  the  central 
niche,  with  long-tlowing  beard  descending  to  the  waist,  with  horned  head, 
and  deep-sunk  eyes,  which  blaze,  as  it  were,  with  the  light  of  the  burning- 
bush  with  a  majesty  of  auger  which  makes  one  tremble,  as  of  a  passionate 
beiny,  drunken  with  tire.  All  that  is  positive  and  all  that  is  negative  in  him 
is  equally  dreadful.  If  he  were  to  rise  up,  it  seems  as  if  he  would  shout  forth 
laws  which  uo  humau  intellect  could  fathom,  and  which,  instead  of  improvini.*- 
the  world,  would  drive  it  back  into  chaos.  His  voice,  like  that  of  the  gods  of 
Homer,  would  thunder  forth  in  tones  too  awful  for  the  ear  of  man  to  support. 
Yes !  tliere  is  something  infinite  which  lies  iu  the  3Ioses  of  Michelangelo. 
Nor  is  his  countenance  softened  by  the  twilight  of  sadness  which  is  stealing 
from  his  forehead  over  his  eyes.  It  is  the  same  deep  sadness  which  clouded 
the  countenance  of  Michelaugelo  himself.  But  here  it  is  less  touching  than 
terrible.  The  Greeks  could  uot  have  endured  a  glance  from  such  as  Moses, 
and  the  artist  would  certainly  have  been  blamed,  becatise  he  had  thrown  uo 
softening  touch  over  his  gigantic  i)icture.  That  which  we  have  is  the  arche- 
type of  a  terrific  and  quite  unapproachable  sublimity.  This  statue  might 
take  its  place  in  the  cell  of  a  colossal  temple,  jw  that  of  Jupiter  Ammon  ;  but 
the  tomb  where  it  is  placed  is  so  little  suited  to  it,  that  regarded  even  only 
as  its  frame  it  is  too  small.' — Gregorovius. 

.On  either  side  of  the  principal  figure  are  niches  containing 
Michelangelo's  statues  of  Rachel  and  Leah,— emblematic  of  active 
and  contemplative  life.     Those  above,  of  the  Prophet  and  the  Sibyl, 

»  '  Des  huit  figures  ^bauchees  il  y  en  a  deux  aujourd'hui  au  musee  du  Louvre 
(les  deux  csclaves).  Lorsque  Michel- Ange  eut  renouce  a  son  plan  primitif  11  en 
fit  don  il  Roberto  Strozzi.  Des  mains  de  Strozzi  elles  passereut  dans  eel  les  de 
Francois  I",  et  puis  dans  celles  du  conn6table  de  Montmorency,  qui  les  pla^-a 
h.  son  chateau  d'Ecouen,  d'ou   ellos  sont  venues  au  Louvre.    Quatre  autres 

frisonniers  sont  places  dans  la  grotte  de  Buontalenti  au  jardin  du  Palais  Pittl,' 
Florence.  Un  groupe,  reprfeentant  une  figure  virile  en  terrassaut  una 
seconde,  se  voit  aujourd'hui  dans  la  grande  salle  del  Cinquecento,  au  Palais 
vioux  de  Florence,  ou  elle  fut  placee  par  Cosme  I*'.'— i''.  Sabatier. 
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are  by  Raffaelle  dis  Montelupoj  his  best  pupil ;  on  the  summit  is 
the  Madonna  with  the  infant  Jesus  by  Scherano  da  SettignanOi 
The  worst  figure  of  the  whole  is  that,  by  Maso  dal  Bosco,  of  the 
Pope  himself,  who  seems  quite  overwhelmed  by  tlie  grandeur  of 
his  companions,  and  who  lies  upon  a  pitiful  sarcophagusi  leaning 
his  head  upon  his  hand,  and  looking  down  upon  the  Moses.  He  is 
represented  with  the  beard  which  he  was  the  first  pope  to  reintro- 
duce after  an  interval  of  many  centuries, — and  it  is  said  to  have 
been  from  his  example  that  Francis  I.,  Charles  V.,  and  others, 
adopted  it  also. 

And  after  all,  Julius  II.  was  not  buried  here,  and  the  tomb  is 
merely  commemorative.  He  was  a  popular  pope,  and  his  death 
filled  Kome  with  unfeigned  sorrow,  but  he  rests  beneath  a  plain 
marble  slab  near  his  uncle  Sixtus  IV.,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Sacra- 
ment at  S.  Peter's. 

Close  to  the  Moses  is  the  entrance  to  the  chapel  in  which  the 
chains  are  preserved,  behind  a  bronze  screen — the  work  6f  Polla- 
juolo.  They  are  of  unequal  size,  owing  to  many  fragments  of  one 
of  them  (first  whole  links,  then  only  filings)  having  been  removed 
in  the  course  of  centuries  by  various  popes  and  sent  to  Christian 
princes  who  have  been  esteemed  worthy  of  the  favour  !  ^  The 
longest  is  about  five  feet  in  length.  At  the  end  of  one  of  them  is 
a  collar,  which  is  said  to  have  encircled  the  neck  of  S.  Peter.  They 
are  exposed  on  the  day  of  the  '  station '  (the  first  Monday  in  Lent) 
in  a  reliquary  presented  by  Pius  IX.,  adorned  with  statuettes  of 
S.  Peter  and  the  Angel,  to  whom  he  is  represented  as  saying, 
*  Ecce  nunc  scio  vere.'^  On  the  following  day  a  priest  gives  the 
chains  to  be  kissed  by  the  pilgrims,  and  touches  their  foreheads 
with  them,  saying,  *  By  the  intercession  of  the  blessed  Apostle 
Peter,  may  God  preserve  you  from  evil.     Amen.' 

'  Peter,  therefore,  was  kept  in  prison  ;  but  prayer  was  made  without 
ceasing-  of  the  church  unto  God  for  him.  And  when  Herod  wonld  have 
broui>ht  him  forth,  the  same  ni»>ht  Peter  was  sleepin^r  between  two  sohliers 
bound  with  two  chains ;  and  the  keepers  before  the  door  kept  the  prison. 
And,  behold,  the  angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,  and  a  li<4ht  shined  in 
the  prison;  and  he  smote  Peter  on  the  side,  and  raised  him  up,  saying-, 
Arise  up  quickly.     And  his  chains  fell  off  from  his  hands.' — Acts  xii.  5-7. 

Other  relics  preserved  here  are  portions  of  the  crosses  of  S.  Peter 
and  S.  Andrew,  and  the  body  of  IS.  Costanza. 

The  sacristy,  opening  out  of  this  chapel,  contains  a  number  of 
pictures,  including,  very  appropriately,  the  Deliverance  of  S.  Peter 
from  Prison,  by  Domenichino.  Here,  till  a  few  years  ago,  was  pre- 
served the  famous  and  beautiful  small  picture  known  as  the  Sper- 
anza  of  Guido.  In  the  last  years  of  their  possession  it  was  sold  by 
the  canons  to  an  Englishman,  and  is  replaced  by  a  copy. 

In  this  church  Hildebrand  was  crowned  Pope  as  Gregory  VII. 
(1073).      Stephen    IX.    was    also  proclaimed    here    in  939.      The 

^  The  wife  of  Oswy,  king  of  Northumberland,  received  a  golden  key  con- 
talnincr  filings  of  the  chains  from  Pope  Vitalisinus,  in  a.d.  672  (?). 
2  ^ctexil.  11.  .    - 
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adjoining  convent,  turned  into  a  College  of  Engineers  by  the  new 
Government,  was  built  from  designs  of  Giuliano  San  Gallo.  Its 
courtyard  contains  a  picturesque  well  (with  columns),  bearing  the 
arms  of  Julius  II.,  by  Simone  Mosca.  The  arcades  were  decorated 
in  the  present  century  with  frescoes  by  Pietro  Camosci,  as  a  votive 
offering  for  his  recovery  from  cholera,  to  S.  Sebastian,  '  depulsori 
pestilitatis. ' 

Opposite  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  is  a  convent  of  Maronite  monks,  in 
whose  garden  is  a  tall  palm-tree,  perhaps  the  finest  in  Rome.  In 
the  view  from  the  portico  of  the  church  (somewhat  spoilt  by  build- 
ing of  late  years)  it  forms  a  conspicuous  feature,  and  the  com- 
bination of  the  old  tower,  the  palm-tree,  and  the  distant  Capitol, 
standing  out  against  the  golden  sky  of  sunset,  is  one  familiar  to 
Roman  artists. 

The  tall  machicolated  Tower  on  the  right  once  belonged  to  the 
Frangipani  family,  who  obtained  their  surname  of  '  bread-breakers ' 
from  the-  generosity  which  they  showed  in  the  distribution  of  food 
to  the  poor  during  a  famine  in  the  eleventh  century.  'J'he  tower  is 
now  used  as  a  belfry  to  the  adjoining  church  of  S.  Francesco  di 
Paola,  being  the  only  mediaeval  fortress  tower  here  applied  to  this 
purpose.  The  adjoining  building  was  the  House  of  Lucrezia  Borgia, 
and  the  balcony  over  the  gateway  on  the  other  side  is  pointe<l  out 
as  that  in  which  she  used  to  stand  meditating.  Here  Caesar  Borgia 
and  his  unhappy  brother,  the  Duke  of  Gandia,  supped  with  Lucrezia 
and  their  mother  Vanozza,  the  evening  (June  14,  1497)  before  the 
murder  of  the  duke,  of  which  Caesar  was  accused  by  popular  belief. 
The  duke's  groom,  who  had  ridden  on  the  same  horse  behind  his 
master,  was  found  mortally  wounded  in  the  Piazza  Giudea,  in  the 
future  Ghetto.  It  used  to  be  worth  while  to  descend  under  the 
low-browed  arch  from  the  church  piazza,  and  look  back  upon  this 
lofty  house,  with  its  dark,  winding  staircase, — a  most  picturesque 
bit  of  street  architecture,  which  looked  better  the  farther  you 
descended  ;  but,  with  the  prevailing  want  of  taste  which  has 
characterised  recent  municipal  changes,  the  staircase,  after  a  short 
distance,  has  been  destroyed.  This  flight  of  steps  led  from  the 
Carinae  down  into  the  Suburra. 

Following  the  narrow  lane  behind  S.  Pietro,  ascending,  we  reach 
on  the  left,  S.  Martino  ai  Monti,  the  church  of  the  Carmelites, 
which,  though  of  uninviting  exterior,  is  of  the  highest  interest. 
It  was  built  in  A.D.  500  by  S.  Symmachus,  and  dedicated  to  the 
saints  Silvestro  and  Martino,  on  the  site  of  an  Oratory  founded  by 
S.  Sylvester  in  the  time  of  Constantino,  within  the  Baths  of  Trajan. 
After  repeated  alterations,  it  was  modernised  in  1G50  by  Filippini, 
General  of  the  Carmelites.  The  nave  is  separated  from  the  aisles 
by  twenty-four  ancient  columns,  forming  thirteen  bays;  on  the 
Frieze,  on  a  gold  ground,  are  sculptured  scenes  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  The  aisles  are  painted  with  Campagna  land- 
scapes by  Oaspar  Poussin,  having  figures,  relating  to  Elijah  (vene- 
rated as  the  Founder  of  the  Order),  introduced  by  Nicholas  Poussin. 
Especially  noticeable  are  representations  of  old  S.  Peter's  and  the 
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Lateral!.     The  roof  is  an  addition  by  S.  Carlo  Borromeo.     The  fine 
crypt  is  the  work  of  Pietro  da  CorUjna. 

The  columns,  of  different  marbles,  with  Corinthian  capitals,  are 
magnificent,  and  the  effect  of  the  raised  choir,  with  winding 
staircases  to  the  crypt  below,  is  highly  picturesque.  The  altar, 
with  ciborium  in  the  form  of  a  tempietto,  is  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  in  Rome.  On  the  walls  are  frescoes  by  Cavaluecio  (ob. 
1795),  who  is  buried  in  the  left  aisle.  The  collection  of  incised 
gravestones  deserves  attention  :  they  comprise  those  of  a  knight 
(L.  of  Nave)  in  chain  and  plate  armour  of  1347  ;  Cardinal  Diomede 
Caraflfa,  nephew  of  Pius  IV.,  strangled  in  S.  Angelo,  with  a  curious 
epitaph ;  and  various  generals  and  remarkable  monks  of  the  Car- 
melite order.  Beneath  the  high  altar  rest  the  bodies  of  Popes 
Sergius,  Sylvester,  Martin  I.,  Fabian,  Stephen  I.,  Soter,  Ciriacus, 
Anastasius,  and  Innocent  I.,  with  several  saints  not  papal,  removed 
hither  from  the  catacombs.  In  the  crypt,  part  of  the  Baths  of 
Trajan,  the  Council  (a.d.  324)  of  Sylvester  and  Constantine  was 
held,  as  represented  in  the  fresco  in  the  left  aisle  of  the  upper 
church.  The  back  of  the  ancient  chair  of  Sylvester  still  remains, 
green  with  age  and  damp.  In  the  chapel  on  the  left,  where 
S.  Sylvester  used  to  celebrate  mass,  is  an  ancient  mosaic  of  the 
Madonna.  In  front  of  the  papal  chair  is  the  grand  sepulchral 
figure  of  a  Carmelite,  who  was  General  of  the  Order  in  the  time  of 
S.  Teresa.  An  urn  contains  the  intestines  of  the  '  Beato '  Cardinal 
Giuseppe-Maria  de  Tommasis,  who  died  in  1713.  His  body  is  pre- 
served beneath  an  altar  in  the  left  aisle  of  the  upper  church,  and  is 
dressed  in  his  cardinal's  robes. 

'  In  1650  wjvs  reopeueil,  )»eueath  SS.  Martiuo  e  Silvestro,  the  lony-forgotten 
oratory  formed  (accordiu^-  to  Anastasius)  bj'  Sylvester  amony  the  halls  of 
Trajan's  Thermae— or,  more  probably,  in  an  antique  palace  adjacent  to  those 
imperial  batlis— and  called  by  Christian  writ<3rs  "  Titulus  Eqnitii,"  from  the 
uame  of  a  Roman  priest  then  proprietor  of  the  ground.  Now  a  gloomy, 
time-worn,  and  sepulchral  subterranean,  this  structure  is  in  form  an  exten- 
sive quadrangle,  under  a  high-hung  vault,  divided  into  four  aisles  by 
mas.«5ive  stjuare  piers  :  the  central  bay  of  one  aisle  adorned  with  a  large  red 
cross,  painted  as  if  studded  with  gems  ;  and  ranged  round  this,  four  books, 
each  within  a  nimbus,  earliest  symbolism  to  represent  the  Evanaelists. 
Among  the  much-faded  and  dimly-seen  frescoes  on  these  dusky  walls  are 
figures  of  the  Saviour  between  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  l)esides  other  saints,  each 
crowned  by  a  large  nimbus.' — Hemans,  '  Ancient  Sa-cred  Art.' 

Here  is  preserved  a  mitre,  possibly  the  most  ancient  extant,  and 
said  to  be  that  of  S.  Sylvester,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  centur}%  and 
was  the  first  (?)  Latin  bishop  to  wear  the  phrygium  worn  by  the 
priests  of  pagan  temples.  The  mitre  is  so  low  as  to  rise  only  just 
above  the  crown  of  the  head.  Long  after  its  first  dedication  to 
S.  Sylvester,  this  church  was  dedicated  to  S.  Martin,  the  holy 
Bishop  of  Tours. 

Near  the  north-east  corner  of  S.  Martino,  interesting  remains 
of  a  private  house  were  discovered  in  1883,  containing  not  only 
a  Lararium,  where  the  statue  of  Fortune  still  occupied  a  central 
position,  with  seventeen  statuettes  and  busts  of  domestic  deities 
around  it;  but  a  Mithraeum,  or  underground  cell,  for  the  secret 
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mysteries  (Tauioboliuiu,  &c.)  of  Mithras,  with  a  remuant  of  the 
seven  torches  (sticks  of  firewood  coated  with  tar)  which  were  kept 
burning  before  the  image  of  Mithras  Tauroktonos.  A  hall,  beauti- 
fully decorated  in  stucco,  had  evidently  been  used  as  a  library.^ 
In  1888,  a  shrine  of  Mercury  was  found  at  the  angle  of  the  Via  di  S. 
Lucia  in  Selci  (Clivus  suburanus)  and  the  Via  dei  Quattro  Cantoni 
(Vicus  sobrius),  whence  the  shrine  dedicated  by  Augustus  10  B.C. 
was  called  that  of  Mercurius  Sobrius,  the  god  of  cautious  business 
folk. 

Leaving  S.  Martino  by  the  other  door,  near  the  tribune,  we 
emerge  at  the  top  of  the  steep  street  called  S.  Lucia  in  Selci — so 
named  from  being  paved — selciata— with  polygonal  blocks  of  basalt. 
The  street  is  the  same  as  that  described  by  Martial  in  going  to  visit 
the  younger  Pliny  as — 

'  Altum  vincere  tramitem  Suburnu;.' 

—Lib.  x.  Ep.  19,  5. 

And  again — 

'  Alta  Suburrani  vinceiula  est  semita  clivi.' 

—Lib.  V.  Ep.  23,  5. 

The  work  of  destruction  is  constantly  going  on  in  this  quarter, 
but  here  is,  or  was,  a  whole  group  of  convents — in  the  hollow  the 
convent  of  S.  Francesca  di  Paola,  with  several  others  ;  just  above 
(in  the  Via  Quattro  Cantoni)  the  convent  of  the  Oratorians,  or 
S.  Filippo  Neri.  At  this  point  also  are  two  mediaeval  towers,  one 
till  recently  enclosed  within  the  convent  walls  of  S.  Lucia  in  Selci, 
the  other  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  These  belonged  to  the 
mediaeval  fortress  of  the  Capocci. 

On  the  left,  as  we  mount  the  street  Via  S.  Maria  ai  Monti,  is  the 
(20,  a)  House  of  Domenichino  (Domenico  Zampieri),  whose  residence 
here  is  commemorated  by  an  inscription.  A  little  farther  we  reach, 
on  the  right,  the  picturesque  tenth-century  west  door  (a  high 
narrow  arch  resting  upon  ionic  columns,  sadly  spoilt  and  its 
ancient  brickwork  beplastered  of  late  years)  of  the  Church  of 
S.  Prassede,  which  leads  into  the  atrium  of  the  church.  This  is 
seldom  open,  but  we  can  enter  by  a  door  in  the  north  aisle  (Via  S. 
Prassede)  beyond  it. 

S.  Prassede  was  sister  of  S.  Pudentiana,  and  daughter  of  Pudens 
and  his  wife  Claudia,^  with  whom  S.  Paul  lodged,  and  who  were 

'  See  Lanciaui,  Ancient  Rome. 

2  '  Cornelius  Pudens  (the  early  convert  of  S.  Paul  mentioned  in  tlie  First 
Kpistle  to  Timothy)  was  married,  according-  to  Christian  tradition,  to  a  lady 
of  the  name  of  Claudia,  and  this  is  supported  by  the  mention  of  the  two 
names  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  "  There  .salute  thee  .  .  . 
Pudens  and  Linus  and  Claudia."  Now  there  is  extant  among  the  epigrams  of 
Martial,  one  (iv.  13)  which  records  the  marria<^e  of  a  distinguished  Roman  of 
the  name  of  Pudens  to  a  foreign  lady  (perejrina)  named  Claudia.  From 
another  epij>ram  (xi.  54)  we  learn  that  she  was  a  Briton.  Tliis  Pudeus  and 
Chiudia  may  well  have  been  the  same  as  tljose  whose  salutations  are  sent  by 
S.  Paul.  There  are  certain  other  facts  which  make  this  more  probable. 
Tacitus  (Agric.  14)  records  that  one  Coyidunus,  a  British  kino  lu  the  time  of 
Claudius,  was  rewarded  with  certain  lands  in  recojjultion  of  his  fidelity  to 
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among  his  first  couverts  (see  Ghap.  X.).  8he  gave  shelter  iu  her 
house  to  a  number  of  persecuted  Christians,  twent)^-three  of  whom 
were  discovered  and  martyred  in  her  presence.  She  then  buried 
their  bodies  in  the  catacombs  of  her  grandmother,  S.  Priscilla,  but 
collecting  their  blood  iu  a  sponge,  placed  it  in  a  well  in  her  own 
house,  where  she  was  eventually  buried  herself.  An  oratory  is  said 
to  have  been  erected  on  this  site  by  Symmachus,  a.d.  499,  when  it 
is  mentioned  in  the  acts  of  a  Council.  In  a.d.  822  the  original 
church  was  destroyed,  and  another  erected  by  Paschal  I.,  of  whose 
time  are  the  low  tower,  the  porch,  the  terra-cotta  cornices,  and  the, 
mosaics.  During  the  absence  of  the  popes  at  Avignon,  S.  Prassede 
was  one  of  the  many  churches  which  fell  almost  into  ruin,  and  it 
has  since  suffered  terribly  from  injudicious  modernisations,  first  in 
the  fifteenth  century  from  Rosellini  under  Nicholas  V.,  afterwards 
under  S.  Carlo  Borromeo  in  1564,  and  quite  recently. 

The  interior  is  a  basilica  in  design,  the  nave  being  separated  from 
the  aisles  by  twenty-two  granite  columns,  many  of  which  have  been 
boxed  up  in  stucco  pilasters,  decorated  with  absurd  frescoes  of 
apostles ;  but  their  debased  coriuthian  capitals  are  visible,  carved 
with  figures  of  birds  (the  eagle,  cock,  and  dove)  in  strong  relief 
against  the  acanthus  leaves.  The  nave  is  thus  divided  into  four 
bays  by  arches  rising  from  square  pilasters ;  the  roof  is  coffered. 

From  the  R.  aisle  is  entered  the  famous  chapel,  called,  from  its 
unusual  and  mysterious  splendour,  the  Orto  del  Paradiso — originally 
dedicated  to  S.  Zeno,  then  to  the  Virgin,  and  finally  to  the  great 
relic  which  it  contains.  Women  are  never  allowed  to  enter  this 
shrine  except  upon  Sundays  in  Lent,  but  they  can  see  the  relic 
through  a  grating.  Men  are  admitted  by  the  door  which  is  flanked 
by  two  columns  of  rare  black  and  white  granite  and  porphyry,  sup- 
porting a  richly-sculptured  third  century  marble  cornice,  above 
which  are  two  lines  of  mosaic  heads  iu  circlets — in  the  outer,  the 
Saviour  and  the  twelve  apostles  ;  in  the  inner,  the  Virgin  between 
S.  Stephen  and  S.  Laurence,  with  eight  female  saints ;  at  the  angles 
S.  Pudens  and  S.  Pastor.  In  the  interior  of  the  chapel  four  granite 
columns  support  a  lofty  groined  vault,  which,  together  with  the 
upper  part  of  the  walls,  is  entirely  covered  with  mosaic  figures 
(ninth  century),  relieved  upon  a  gold  ground. 

•  Here  are  SS.  Peter  aud  Paul  before  a  throne,  on  which  is  the  Cross,  hut  no 
aeated  figure,  the  disciple  holdiuir  a  siui^^le  irolden  key,i  the  apostle,  a  scroll  ; 

Borne.  Now  a  marble  du^  up  at  Chichester,  iu  1723,  bears  an  inscription 
tellinir  how  the  king.  Tiberius  Claudius  Cogiduntis,  had  permitted  a  temple 
to  be  erected  in  honour  of  Xeptuue  and  Minerva,  on  laud  that  had  been 
presented  by  Pudens,  the  son  of  Pndentianus.  This  inscription  shows  as  that 
this  British  king^  had  adopted  as  his  own  the  name  of  his  patron,daudLius 
the  emperor.  In  such  a  case  his  daug^hter  would  have  been  called  Claudia 
according  to  Boman  usag-e,  and  the  occurrence  in  this  inscription  of  the 
name  of  Pudens  in  addition  to  that  of  the  father  of  Claudia  suggests  at  onc^ 
that  we  have  here  the  Pudens  and  Claudia  of  ilartial's  epigram.and  perhaps 
also  of  S.  Paul's  epistles,' — A.  S.  Barnes,  '  S.  Peter  in  Borne? 

»  'Ciampini  gives  an  engraving  of  this  figure  without  the  key ;  a  detail, 
therefore,  to  b«  ascribed  to  restorers :— surely  neither  justifiable  nor-  judj- 
dou^'-r-JIeaiaiu. 
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S.  Johu  till!  Kv!in>'elist,  with  :i  riclily-bouud  volume  :  SS.  James  aud  Andrew, 
tbe  two  daug  litei"s  of  Tmleus,  and  S.  Aynes,  all  in  rich  vestments,  and  holdini>: 
crowns  ;  tbe  Viryin  Mary  (a  veiled  matronly  figure),  and  S.  John  the  Biptist 
standini,^  beside  her  ;  under  the  arch  of  a  window,  another  half-fi<rure  of  SLiry, 
with  three  other  females  all  baviuii'  tlu;  nimbus,  one  crowned,  one  with  a 
w}uare  halo  to  indicate  a  ]»ers(m  still  living  ;  above  these,  the  Divine  Lamb 
on  a  hill,  from  which  the  four  rivers  issue,  with  stag's  drinking  of  their  waters, 
above  the  altar,  the  Saviour,  between  four  <»tber  ^^aints — figures  in  part  bar- 
barously sacriticed  to  a  modern  tabernacle  that  conceals  them.  On  the  vault 
a  colossiil  half-lii>ure  of  the  Saviour,  youthful  but  wivere  in  aspect,  with 
cruciform  nimbus,  ajtpears  in  a  larye  circular  halo  supported  by  four  arch- 
angels, solemn  forms  in  lon<^  white  vestments,  that  stand  finely  distinct  in  the 
dim  liijht.  Within  a  niche  over  the  altar  is  another  mctsaic  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  the  two  datigbters  of  Pudens,  in  which  Kumohr  observes  ruder 
execution,  indicatin<>  origin  later  than  the  ninth  century.' — Hemuiut, 
'  Ancient  Christian  Art.' 

'J'he  special  relic  (1228)  preserved  here  (one  of  the  principal  objects 
of  pilgrimage  in  Rome)  is  the  column  to  which  our  Saviour  is  reputed 
to  have  been  bound,  said  to  have  been  given  by  the  Saracens  to 
Cardinal  Giovanni  Colonna,  cardinal  of  this  church,  and  legate  of 
the  crusade,  because,  when  he  had  fallen  into  their  hands  and  was 
about  to  be  put  to  death,  he  was  rescued  by  a  marvellous  interven- 
tion of  celestial  light.  It  is  of  blood  jasper  (I)iaspro  sanguigno  of 
Cyprus).  And  the  peculiarity  of  its  formation  has  given  rise  to  the 
mineralogical  term,  '  Granito  della  Colonna.'  A  disc  of  porphyry  in 
the  pavement  marks  the  grave  of  forty  martyrs  collected  by  Paschal  I. 
(817).  The  mother  of  that  ix)pe  is  also  buried  here,  and  the  in- 
scription commemorating  her  observes  an  ancient  ecclesiastical 
usage  in  allowing  her  the  title  of  '  episcopa  ' :  '  Ubi  utique  benifjnis- 
simae  suae  genitricis,  scilicet  Dominac  Iheodorae,  Episcopae  corpus 
quiescit.'  In  this  chapel  Paschal  I.  saw  the  spirit  of  his  nephew 
being  dragged  to  heaven  by  an  angel,  through  the  little  window, 
while  he  was  saying  a  mass  for  his  soul. 

The  high  altar  covers  the  entrance  to  a  small  crypt,  in  which 
stand  two  ancient  sarcophagi,  containing  the  remains  of  the  sisters 
Prassede  and  Pudentiana.  An  altar  here,  richly  decorated  with 
mosaic,  is  shown  as  that  which  existed  in  the  house  of  Prassede. 
Above  is  a  fresco,  referred  to  the  twelfth  century,  representing  the 
Madonna  between  the  beatified  sisters.  At  the  end  of  the  left  aisle 
is  a  large  slab  of  granite  (nero-bianco),  upon  which  S.  Prassede  is 
said  to  have  slept,  and  above  it  a  picture  of  her  asleep.  In  the 
centre  of  the  nave  is  the  well  where  she  collected  the  blood,  with  a 
statue  of  her  in  the  act  of  squeezing  it  out  of  a  sponge. 

The  chapel  at  the  head  of  the  L.  aisle  is  that  of  S.  Carlo 
Borromeo,  who  was  cardinal  of  this  church,  and  it  contains  his 
episcopal  throne  (a  wooden  chair)  and  a  table,  at  which,  like  S. 
Gregory,  he  used  to  feed  and  wait  upon  twelve  poor  men  daily. 
The  pictures  in  this  chapel,  by  Louis  Stern,  represent  S.  Carlo  in 
prayer,  and  in  ecstasy  before  the  Sacrament.  In  the  cloister  is 
an  old  orange-tree  which  was  planted  by  him,  and  which  is  still 
flourishing. 

Opposite  tbe  side  entrance  of  the  Orto  del  Paradise  is  the  tomb 
of  Cardinal  Cetive  (1474),  with  his  sleeping  figure  and  the  reliefs  of 
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SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  S.  Prassede,  and  S.  Pudentiana.  This  will 
recall  Browning's  quaint  forcible  poem  of  '  The  Bishop  who  orders 
his  tomb  at  S.  Praxed's  Church ' — 

'  Saint  Prsixed's  ever  w;is  the  church  for  peace. 

And  then  how  I  shall  lie  thronarh  centuries. 
And  hear  the  blesseti  luntter  of  the  mass. 
And  see  God  made  and  eaten  all  day  lon<r. 
And  feel  the  steady  candle- flarae,  and  taste 
Good  strong-  thick  stupefying  incense-smoke  ! ' 

Other  tombs  of  more  interest  are  those  of  Cardinal  Anchera,  who 
was  assassinated  outside  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni  in  1286— an  altar- 
tomb,  designed  by  one  of  the  Cosmati.  It  reposes  in  a  chapel 
close  to  the  entrance.  A  bust  here,  of  Monsignor  Santoni,  is  said 
to  have  been  executed  by  Bernini  when  only  ten  years  old. 

Two  pictures  in  side  chapels  are  interesting  in  a  Vallombrosan 
church,  as  connected  with  saints  of  that  order, — one  representing 
S.  Pietro  Aldobrandini  passing  through  the  furnace  at  Settimo ; 
and  another  the  martyrdom  of  Cardinal  Beccaria,  put  to  death  at 
Florence  (whither  he  was  sent  by  Alexander  IV.  to  make  peace  be- 
tween the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines) — and  consigned  to  an  unpleasant 
place  by  Dante — 

' Quel  di  Beccaria, 

Di  cui  sego  Fiorenza  la  oforqicra.' 

— Inferno,  xxxii. 

Six  stairs  of  rosso-antico  lead  to  the  tribune,  which  is  covered 
with  mosaics  of  A.D.  817-824.  Those  on  the  arch  represent  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem.  Within  the  tribune  is  the  Saviour  with  a 
cruciform  nimbus — the  hand  of  the  First  Person  of  the  Trinity 
holding  a  crown  over  His  head — and  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul  bringing 
in  the  beatified  sisters  of  the  Church  ;  on  the  left,  Pope  Paschal  I.,^ 
with  a  model  of  his  church  ;  on  the  right,  S.  Zeno.  Above  these 
figures  is  the  Adoration  of  the  Lamb,  and  beneath  their  feet  the 
Jordan ;  below  all,  is  the  Lamb  with  the  sheep  issuing  from  the 
mystic  cities  of  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  and  six  verses  recording 
the  work  of  Paschal  I. 

'The  arran<>ement  of  saints  at  S.  Prassetle  (817)  is  altogether  different  from 
that  at  Bavenna,  but  equally  striking-.  Over  the  grand  arch  which  separates 
the  choir  from  the  nave  is  a  mosaic  representing  the  New  Jerusalem,  as 
described  in  the  Kevelation.  It  is  a  walled  enclosure  with  a  gate  at  each  end, 
guarded  by  angels.  "Within  is  seen  the  Savionr  of  the  World,  holding  in  His 
hand  the  orb  of  sovereignty,  and  a  comi)any  of  the  blessed  seated  on  thrones  : 
outside,  the  noble  army  of  martyrs  is  seen  approaching,  conducted  and 
received  by  angels.  They  are  all  arrayed  in  white,  and  carry  crowns  in  their 
hands.  Lower  down,  on  each  side,  a  host  of  martyrs  press  forward  with 
palms  and  crowns,  to  do  homage  to  the  Lamb,  throned  in  the  midst.  None 
of  the  martyrs  are  distinguishe<l  by  name,  except  those  to  whom  the  church 
is  dedicated— S.  Pnissede  and  her  sister  Pudentiana.' — Mrs.  Jameson. 

While  Pope   Gelasius  II.    (1119)  was   celebrating  mass  in   this 
church,  he  was  attacked  by  armed  bands  of  the  rival  houses  of 

'  With  a  stjuare  nimbus,  denoting  representation  in  his  lifetime,  as  at  S. 
Cecilia  and  S.  Maria  in  Navicella. 
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Leone  and  Fraugipani,  and  was  only  rescued  by  tlie  assistanice  of 
his  nephew  Gaetano,  after  a  conflict  lasting  some  hours.  Hence,  in 
1630,  Moriandi,  abbot  of  S.  Prassede,  was  suddenly  carried  off  and 
put  to  torture  (which  resulted  in  his  death),  ostensibly  on  account 
of  irregularities  in  his  convent,  but  really  because  he  had  been 
heard  to  speak  against  Urban  VIII.  (Barberini). 

In  the  sacristy  is  preserved  a  picture  by  Giulio  Romano  of  the 
Flagellation — especially  appropriate  in  the  church  of  the  Colonna. 

Here  the  curious  campanile  of  the  old  church  (built  1110  and 
adorned  with  rude  frescoes)  may  be  entered,  and  a  loggia  whence 
the  great  relics  of  the  church  are  exhibited  at  Easter,  including 
portions  of  the  crown  of  thoi'ns,  of  the  sponge,  of  the  Virgin's  hair, 
and  a  miniature  portrait  of  our  Saviour,  said  to  have  belonged 
to  S.  Peter,  and  to  have  been  left  by  him  with  the  daughters  of 
Pudens. 

The  Monastery  attached  to  the  church,  founded  by  Paschal  I., 
was  first  occupied  by  Basilian,  but  since  1198  has  belonged  to 
Vallombrosan,  monks.  Nothing  remains  of  the  mosaic-covered 
chapel  of  S.  Agnes,  built  by  the  founder  within  its  walls. 

Where  the  Via  S.  Prassede  crosses  the  road  leading  from  S.  Maria 
Maggiore  to  the  Lateran,  is  the  modern  gothic  church  of  II 
Santissimo  Redentore,  belonging  to  the  Redemptorists. 

A  little  beyond  this,  swamped  by  modern  buildings,  and  attached 
to  the  church  of  S.  Vito,  from  which  it  has  sometimes  been  named, 
is  the  characterless  Arch  of  Gallienus  (occupying  the  site  of  the 
Porta  Esquilina  in  the  wall  of  Servius),  dedicated  to  Gallienus 
(A.D.  253-260)  and  his  Empress  Salonina,  by  Marcus  Aurelius  Victor, 
evidently  a  court -flatterer  of  the  period,  who  was  prefect  of  Rome, 
and  possessed  gardens  on  this  spot.  The  original  structure  had 
three  arches  ;  onlj'  that  in  the  centre  remains,  but  traces  of  another 
may  be  seen  on  the  side  next  the  church.  Gallienus,  who  was 
famous  for  the  extravagance  of  his  architectural  projects,  had 
intended  to  erect  a  statue  of  himself  as  the  sun,  119  feet  high, 
on  the  top  of  the  Esquiline.  He  was  a  cruel  and  self-indulgent 
emperor,  who  excited  the  indignation  of  the  Romans  by  leaving 
his  old  father.  Valerian,  to  die  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  the 
Persians,  so  that  the  inscription,  '  Clementissimo  'principi  cuius  invicta 
virtus  sola  piekdc  superata  est,'  is  singularly  false,  even  for  the  time. 

From  the  centre  of  the  arch  hung  the  chain  and  keys  of  the 
Salsicchia  gate  of  Viterbo,  removed  at  the  same  time  as  the  great 
bell  of  the  Capitol.  These  interesting  memorials  of  Middle-Age 
warfare  were  taken  down  in  1825. 

Passing  under  the  arch,  we  enter  upon  the  Via  Carlo  Alberto,  the 
main  artery  leading  to  Santa  Croce  in  Gerusalemme.  Here,  till 
1876,  stood  the  humble  convent  of  the  Monache  Pdacche,  where  the 
long-suffering  Madre  Makrena,  the  sole  survivor  of  the  terrible 
persecution  of  the  nuns  at  Minsk,  lived  in  the  closest  retirement 
after  her  escape  in  1845. 

The  story  of  tin;  cruel  snfferinfrs  of  the  Polish-lVvsilian  nuns  of  Minsk 
rumindB  one  of  the  worst  persecutions  of  the  early  Christians  under  Nero 
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and  Diocletian.  Makrena  Miaczylslawska  was  abbess  of  a  convent  of  thirty- 
eio-ht  nuns,  whom  the  apostate  bishop  Siemasko  first  tried  to  compel  to  the 
Greek  faith  in  the  summer  of  1838.  Their  refusal  led  to  their  being  driven, 
laden  with  chains,  to  Witepsk,  in  Siberia,  where  they  were  forced  to  hard 
labour,  many  of  them  beiny  beaten  to  death,  one  roasted  alive  in  a  hot  stove, 
and  another' havinof  her  brains  beaten  out  with  a  stake  by  the  abbess  of  the 
Czernice  (apostate  nuns),  on  their  pereisting  in  their  refusal  to  change  their 
religion.  In  1840  the  surviving  nuns  were  removed  to  Potock,  where  they 
were  forced  to  work  at  buikliny  a  palace  for  the  bishop  Siemasko,  and  where 
nine  of  them  perished  by  a  falling  scaffold,  and  many  others  expired  under 
the  heavy  weiahts  they  were  compelled  to  carry,  or  under  the  lash.  In  1842 
tlieir  tortures  were  increased  tenfold,  eiiiht  of  the  sisters  having  their  eyes 
torn  out,  and  others  being  trodden  to  death.  In  1843  those  who  still  survived 
were  removed  to  Miadzioly,  where  the  'prototype  Skrykiu '  said  that  he 
would  '  drown  them  like  pupjiies.'  and  where  they  were  dragged  by  lx>ats 
through  the  shallows  of  the  half-frozen  Dwina,  up  to  their  necks  in  water, 
till  many  died  of  the  cold.  In  the  spring  of  1S45,  Makrena,  with  the  only 
three  nuns  who  survived  with  tlie  use  of  tlieir  limbs  (Eusebia  Wawrzecka, 
Clotilda  Konarska,  and  Irene  Pomarnacka),  scaled  the  walls  of  their  prison, 
while  the  priests  and  nuns  who  guarded  tliem  were  lying  drunk  after  an 
orgie,  and,  after  wandering  for  three  months  in  the  forests  of  Lithuania, 
made  good  their  escape.  The  nuns  remained  in  Vienna  ;  the  abbess,  after 
a  series  of  extraordinary  adventures,  arrived  in  Rome,  where  she  was  at  first 
lodged  in  the  convent  of  the  Trinit<\  de'  Monti.  The  story  of  the  nuns  of 
Minsk  was  taken  down  from  her  dictation  at  tlie  same  time  by  a  number  of 
eminent  ecclesiastics  authorised  by  the  pope,  and  the  authenticity  of  her 
statements  verified  ;  after  which  she  retired  into  complete  seclusion  in  the 
Polish  convent  on  the  Esquiline,  where  she  long  filled  the  humble  office  of 
portress.  Her  legs  were  eaten  into  tlie  bone  by  the  chains  she  wore  in  her 
prison  life.  The  story  of  the  persecution  at  Minsk  may  be  read  in  '  La  Kecit 
de  Makrena,  Miaczylslawska,'  published  at  Paris,  by  Lecoffre,  in  1846  ;  in  a 
paper  by  Charles  Dickens  in  the  Hotisehold  Words  for  May  1854  ;  and  in 
*  Pictures  of  Christian  Heroism,'  1855. 

Nearly  opposite  the  site  of  this  convent,  retained  as  the 
ornament  of  a  hideous  modern  square,  is  the  ruin  erroneously 
called  The  Trophies  of  Marius,  from  the  trophies,  now  on  the 
terrace  in  front  of  the  Capitol,  which  were  found  here.  This 
ruin  is  a  fragment  of  the  castellum  or  reservoir  of  the  Aqua 
Julia,  built  by  Severus.  It  was  a  most  picturesque  and  beautiful 
object  before  1880,  but  now  stands  in  a  square  of  unspeakable 
hideousness,  but  of  which  the  Romans  of  to-day  are  falsely  said  to 
be  proud. 

Though  the  existing  rain  is  misnamed,  the  trophies  erected  in 
honour  of  the  victories  which  Marius  gained  over  the  Cimbri  were 
really  set  up  near  this  ;  and,  curiously  enough,  on  this  site  also 
Marius  was  defeated  at  the  '  Forum  Esquilinum '  by  Sulla,  who 
suddenly  descended  upon  Rome  from  Nola  with  six  legions,  and 
entering  by  the  Porta  Esquilina,  met  his  adversary  here,  and  forced 
him  to  flee  to  Ostia. 

Beyond  this,  on  the  right,  was  the  entrance  of  the  Villa  Palom- 
bara,  occupying  a  great  part  of  the  site  of  the  Baths  of  Titus.  Here 
the  Marchese  Massimiliano  Palombara  built  a  room  for  Francesco 
Giuseppe  Bona,  a  forerunner  of  Cagliostro,  to  make  gold  in.  Till 
1874  the  Porta  Magica  remained,  adorned  with  cabalistic  signs 
and  Latin  and  Hebrew  verses,  having  led  to  the  hall  where 
those  who  believed  in  the  laj>is  philosophorum  held  their  secret 
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meetings.!    It  may  still  be  seen  in  the  garden  of  the  Piazza  Vittorio 
Emanuele. 

'  The  Marquis  MiissiiuiliM no  Paloinhara  was  conservator  of  Rome  in  1651  and 
1677.  One  niornint;,  in  1680,  lie  saw  an  unknown  person  enter  the  irate  of  liis 
villa  from  the  Via  Merulana,  and  examine  attentively  the  srronnd,  apparently 
looking:  for  some  mysterious  plant.  Sur])rised  by  the  servants,  the  piltrrira 
declared  that  he  was  in  search  of  an  herb  of  marvellous  virtue,  and  that, 
knowing-  how  much  interested  the  proprietor  of  the  villa  was  in  the  art  of 
making-  g:old.  he  wished  to  demonstrate  to  him  that  the  work,  though  diffi- 
cult, was  not  impossible. 

'  It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  eagerly  the  Marquis  welcomed  him,  and  how 
anxiously  he  watched  his  pi-oceedings.  The  pilgrim  pulverised  the  herb 
o-athered  in  the  g:arden,  threw  it  into  the  crucible,  which  wjvs  full  of  a 
mysterious  licjuor,  and  promised  his  host  that  on  the  next  morning  not  only 
would  the  process  be  completed,  but  that  the  secret  should  be  revealed  to 
him. 

'  When  the  morning;-  came  and  nothing  was  seen  of  the  pilgriuj,  the  Maitjuis, 
fearing-  that  something-  had  hai)i)ened  to  him,  forced  oi>en  the  door  of  his 
room,  Init  neither  here  nor  in  the  adjoining  laboratory  were  there  any  sig^ns 
of  him.  The  g-uest  had,  however,  liberally  kept  his  promise,  for  not  only  from 
the  broken  crucible  had  flowed  upon  the  pavement  a  long-  stream  of  the  jjurest 
o-old,  but  on  the  table  lay  a  roll  of  ])archment,  upon  which  were  traced  and 
written  various  enigmas,  which,  says  Cancellieri,  no  one  has  been  able  up  to 
this  time  to  explain,  nor  ever  will. 

'  The  Marquis  Palombara  caused  a  memorial  of  the  mysterious  pil«»-rim, 
and  the  recipes  left  by  him  for  the  manufacture  of  s-old,  to  be  cut  in  marble, 
and  expose<l  to  the  eyes  of  the  public' — Laiiciani,  '  New  Tales  of  Old  Home.' 

Modern  alterations  have  recently  destroyed  nearly  all  the  old 
landmarks  in  this  district.  On  the  left,  close  to  the  trophies  of 
Marius,  is  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  entrance  to  the  courtyard 
of  the  Church  (now  parochial)  and  former  Monastery  of  S.  Eusebio, 
built  upon  the  site  of  the  house  of  the  saint,  a  priest  of  noble  family, 
martyred  by  starvation  under  Constantius,  a.d.  857.  His  body  rests 
under  the  high  altar,  with  that  of  S.  Orosus,  a  Spanish  priest,  who 
suffered  at  the  same  time.  The  vault  of  the  church  is  painted  by 
Mevgs,  and  represents  the  a^wtheosis  of  the  patron  saint.  The  cam- 
panile dates  from  1220.  Two  columns  of  breccia  corallina  adorn 
the  altar.  In  this  convent  (which  was  conceded  to  the  Jesuits  in 
1825  by  Leo  XII.)  English  clergymen  about  to  join  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  used  frequently  to  '  make  a  retreat '  before  their 
reception. 

Close  to  the  railway,  at  some  distance  on  the  left,  is  the  desolate 
Church  of  S.  Bibiana. 

In  the  time  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  there  dwelt  in  Rome  a  Christian 
family,  consisting:  of  Flavian,  his  wife  Dafrosa,  and  his  two  daughters, 
Bibiana  and  Demetria,  All  these  died  for  their  faith.  Flavian  was  exiled, 
and  died  of  starvation  ;  Dafrosa  was  beheaded  ;  th«!  sisters  were  imprisoned 
(a.d.  362)  and  scourged,  and  Demetria  died  at  once  under  the  torture.  Bilunna 
glorified  God  by  longer  suflferingfs.  Apronius,  the  prefect  of  tlie  city, 
astonished  by  her  beauty,  conceived  a  ifuilty  passion  for  her,  and  placed  her 
under  the  care  of  one  of  his  creatures  named  Rulina,  who  w:is  grradually  to 
bend  her  to  his  will.  But  Bi))iana  repelled  his  jiroposals  with  liorror.  and 
her  firmness  (ixcited  him  to  such  fury,  that  he  commanded  lu'r  to  be  bound  to 
a  column  and  scourged  to  compliance.    '  The  order  was  executed  with  all 

»  Sec  8ilva<fni,  '  La  Corte  e  la  Societa  Romana  nei  Secoli  xnii.  e  xix.' 
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imasfinable  cruelty  ;  rivers  of  blood  flowed  from  each  wound,  and  morsels  of 
flesh  were  torn  away,  till  even  the  most  barbarous  spectators  were  stricken 
with  horror.  The  saint  alone  continued  immovable,  with  her  eyes  fixed 
upon  heaven,  and  her  countenance  radiant  with  celestial  peace — until  her 
body  being  torn  to  pieces,  her  soul  escaped  to  her  heavenly  Bridegroom,  to 
receive  the  double  crown  of  virginity  and  martyrdom.' 

After  the  death  of  Bibiana,  her  body  was  exposed  to  dogs  for  three  days 
in  the  Forum  Boariuni,  but  reiuained  unmolested;  after  which  it  was  stolen 
at  night  by  John  the  priest,  who  buiied  it  here. 

The  church,  founded  in  the  fifth  century  by  Olympia,  a  Roman 
matron,  was  modernised  by  Bernini  for  Urban  VIII. ,  and  has  no 
external  appearance  of  antiquity.  The  interior,  with  nave  and  aisles 
divided  by  eight  ancient  columns  of  granite  and  marble,  is  adorned 
with  frescoes  ;  those  on  the  right  are  by  Agostino  Ciampdli,  those  on 
the  left  are  considered  by  Lanzi  as  being  the  best  works  of  Pietro 
da  Cortona.     They  portray  in  detail  the  story  of  the  saint : — 

1.  Bibiana  refuses  to  sacrifice  to  idols. 

2.  The  death  of  Demetria. 

3.  Bibiana  is  scourged  at  the  column. 

4.  The  body  of  Bibiana  is  watched  over  by  a  dog. 

5.  Olympia  founds  the  church,  which  is  dedicated  by  Pope  Simplicius. 

The  statue  of  the  saint  at  the  high  altar  is  considered  the  master- 
piece of  Bernini.  It  is  dignified,  graceful,  and  of  fine  technique  ; 
but  would  hardly  be  recognised  as  his  work  were  it  not  a  little 
affected. 

'  This  statue  is  one  of  his  earliest  works  ;  and  it  is  said  that  when  Bernini, 
in  advanced  life,  returned  from  France,  he  uttered,  on  seeing  it,  an  involun- 
tary expression  of  admiration.  "  But,"  added  he,  "  had  I  always  worked  in 
this  style,  I  should  have  been  a  beggar."  This  would  lead  us  to  conclude 
that  his  own  taste  led  him  to  prefer  simplicity  and  truth,  but  that  he  was 
obliged  to  conform  to  the  corrupted  predilection  of  the  age.'  —  Eaton's 
'Rome: 

The  remains  of  the  saint  are  preserved  beneath  the  altar,  in  a 
splendid  sarcophagus  of  Oriental  alabaster,  adorned  with  a  leopard's 
head.  A  column  of  rosso-antico  is  shown  as  that  to  which  S. 
Bibiana  was  bound  during  her  flagellation.  The  fete  of  the  martyred 
sisters  is  observed  with  great  solemnity  on  December  2nd.  S. 
Bibiana  is  the  S.  Swithin,  the  rain-bringer  of  Italy. 

» II  est  touchant  de  voir,  la  jour  de  la  fete,  le  Chapitre  entier  de  la  grande 
et  Bomptueuse  basilique  de  Sainte-Marie-Majeure  venir  processionnellement 
k  cette  modeste  6glise  et  c^lebrer  de  solennelles  et  pompeuses  c6r6monies  en 
I'honneur  de  ces  deux  vierges  et  leur  m^rc  :  c'est  que  si  ces  trois  femmes 
^talent  faibles  et  ignor^es  selon  le  moude,  elles  sont  devenues,  par  leur  foi, 
fortes  et  sublimes  :  et  I'Eirlise  ne  croit  pouvoir  trop  faire  pour  glorifier  une 
pareille  grandeur.* — '  Impressions  d'lme  Catholiqxie  d  Rome: 

On  this  site  were  the  Horti  Epaphroditani,  while  next  these, 
where  runs  Via  Bixio,  lay  the  Horti  Lamiani,  in  which  the  Emperor 
Caligula  was  hastily  buried  after  his  assassination,  in  the  Palatine 
Cryptoporticus,  A.D.  41,  though  his  remains  were  afterwards  dis- 
interred by  his  sisters,  burnt,  and  his  ashes  taken  to  the  mausoleum 
of  Augustus.  Here  he  had  received  Philo's  interesting  and  success- 
ful embassy  on  behalf  of  the  Jews  of  Alexandria.  These  gardens 
were  probably  the  property  of  Aelius   Lamia,  to  whom   Horace 

2  B 
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addressed  one  of  his  odes.i  At  an  earlier  period  Aelius  Tubero 
lived  here  celebrated  for  his  virtue,  his  poverty,  and  his  little 
house,  where  sixteen  members  of  the  Aelian  Gens  dwelt  harmoni- 
ously together. 2  He  married  the  daughter  of  L.  Aemilius  Paulus, 
'  who,'  says  Plutarch,  'though  the  daughter  of  one  who  had  twice 
been  consul  and  had  twice  triumphed,  did  not  blush  for  the  poverty 
of  her  husband,  but  admired  the  virtue  which  had  made  him  poor.* 
The  Meleager  of  the  Vatican,  the  Discobolus  of  Myron  (Lancellotti 
palace),  and  the  Nozze  Aldobrandini,  now  in  the  Vatican  Library, 
and  a  host  of  other  fine  works,  were  found  in  the  Horti  Lamiaui. 
A  beautiful  bed  of  gilt  brass  inlaid  with  430  cameos  and  gems  was 
found  in  a  chamber  belonging  to  the  villa  in  1879. 

Around  and  beyond  the  trophies  of  Marius  a  repulsive  new  town 
has  arisen  since  1880.  Instead  of  bearing  Roman  names,  the  streets 
here  are  for  the  most  part  called  after  princes  having  far  too  in- 
direct an  interest  at  Rome.  Many  ancient  fragments  have  been 
destroyed,  but  here  and  there  an  old  building,  difficult  fortunately 
to  remove,  has  been  allowed  to  remain,  the  most  conspicuous  being 
that  generally  known  as  the  Temple  of  Minerva  Medica,  and  so 
called  from  a  false  impression  that  the  Giustiniani  Minerva,  now 
in  the  Vatican,  was  found  there.^ 

The  earlier  topographers  give  this  building  the  name  of  Terme 
di  Galluccie,  which  has  been  interpreted  to  refer  to  baths  in  the 
Gardens  of  Gallienus  (a.d.  53-68),  i.e.  the  Horti  Liciniani.  The  ruin, 
which  formerly  stood  in  a  vineyard  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  was 
painted  by  every  artist  who  came  to  Rome,  is  a  decagonal  nymphaeum 
with  a  vaulted  brick  dome,  enclosing  nine  huge  niches  for  statues, 
and  a  clear  storey  of  ten  windows  ;  those  of  Aesculapius,  Antinous, 
Hercules,  Adonis,  Pomona,  and  (the  Farnese)  Faun  have  been  found 
on  the  site.  Until  the  making  of  a  railway  amid  its  vineyards 
and  gardens,  this  ruin  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  in  Rome, 
and  its  crown  of  lentiscus  and  other  shrubs  made  it  indescribably 
picturesque.  Now  it  is  desolate  in  quite  another  sense.  Much  of 
its  vault  fell  in  1828. 

Near  this  is,  or  was,  a  Columbarium  of  the  Arruntii. 
The  Colwrnharium  of  the  servants  of  the  Statilian  family  (con- 
nected with  the  imperial  house  by  the  marriage  of  Statilia  Messalina 
to  Claudius)  was  discovered  near  this,  on  the  site  of  the  Horti 
Tauriani,  in  1875  (Via  Principe  Eugenio).  No  less  than  566  inscrip- 
tions, and  a  vast  number  of  objects  in  terra-cotta,  marble,  and 
precious  metals,  were  then  found. 

Between  S.  Maggiore  and  S.  Eusebio,  fronting  to  the  Via  Carlo 
Alberto,  is  a  peculiar  round-arched  (Cosmatesque)  doorway — rare 
in  Rome,  formerly  on  the  level  of  the  street,  but  reached  by  steps 
since  the  lowering  of  the  street  in  1876.  Crouching  sphinxes  sup- 
port it,  which  probably  found  their  models  (1269)  in  the  Temple  of 
Isis  and    Serapis.     It  forms   the   entrance   to   the   Church   of  S. 

>  I.  26.  =  Ampere,  Hist.  Rom.  iil.  177. 

»  It  was  found  in  tho  gardens  of  the  Convent  of  S.  Maria  sopnv  Minerva. 
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Antonio  Abbate,  said  to  have  been  made  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the 
Palace  of  Junius  Bassus,  consul  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourth 
century,  whose  rich  sarcophagus  is  in  the  crypt  of  S.  Peter's.  The 
interior  is  decorated  with  coarsely  executed  frescoes  illustrating  the 
life  of  the  saint — his  birth,  his  confirmation  by  a  bishop,  and  his 
temptation  by  the  devil.  Next  to  it  was  lodged  S.  Francis  and  his 
companions  when  in  Rome. 

'  S.  Antonio,  called  "  the  patriarch  of  monks,"  became  a  hermit  in  his 
twentieth  ye;ir,  and  lived  alone  In  the  Egyptian  desert  till  his  fifty-fifth 
year,  when  he  founded  his  monastery  of  Phaiiu,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of 
105,  having-  i)assed  his  life  in  perpetual  prayer,  and  often  having  tasted  no 
food  for  three  days  at  a  time.  In  the  desert  Satan  was  permitted  to  assault 
him  in  a  visible  manner,  to  terrify  him  with  dismal  noises ;  and  once  he 
so  grievously  beat  him  that  he  lay  almost  dead,  covered  with  bruises  and 
wounds.  At  other  times  the  fiends  attacked  him  with  terrible  clamours,  and 
a  variety  of  spectres,  in  ladeous  shapes  of  the  most  frightful  wild  beasts, 
which  they  assumed  to  dismay  and  terrify  him  ;  till  a  ray  of  heavenly  light 
breaking  in  upon  him,  chased  them  away,  and  caused  him  to  cry  out, 
"  Where  wast  Thou,  my  Lord  and  Master  ?  Why  wast  Thou  not  with  me  ?  " 
And  a  voice  answered,  "  Anthony,  I  wiis  here  the  whole  time  ;  I  stoo<l  by 
thee,  and  beheld  thy  combat ;  and  because  thou  hast  manfully  withstood 
thy  enemies  I  will  always  protect  thee,  and  will  render  thy  name  famous 
throughout  the  earth."  '—Butler's  '  Lives  of  the  Saints.' 

Hither,  as  long  as  the  Papal  rule  lasted,  in  the  week  following 
the  feast  of  S.  Anthony  (January  17th),  horses,  mules,  and  cows 
were  brought  to  be  blessed  as  a  preservative  against  accidents  (not 
against  ill-treatment)  to  them  for  the  year  to  come.  On  the  23rd 
the  horses  of  the  Pope,  Prince  Borghese,  and  other  Roman  grandees 
(about  2,30  p.m.),  were  sent  for  this  purpose.  All  the  animals  were 
sprinkled  with  holy  water  by  a  priest,  who  received  a  gift  in  pro- 
portion to  the  wealth  of  their  master,  and  recited  over  each  group 
the  formula — 

'  Per  intercessionem  beati  Antonii  Abbatis,  haec  animalia  liberentur  a 
malis,  in  nomine  Patris  et  Spiritus  Sancti.    Amen  ! ' 

'  S.  Anthony  the  abbot  is  the  patron  of  the  four-footed  creation,  and  his 
feast  is  a  saturnalia  for  the  usually  hard-worked  beasts  and  for  their 
attendants  and  drivers.  Gentlefolk  must  be  content  to-day  to  stay  at  home 
or  go  on  foot,  for  there  are  not  wanting  solemn  stories  of  how  unbelievers 
who  have  obliged  theii'  coachman  to  drive  out  on  this  day  have  been  punished 
by  great  misfortunes.  The  Church  of  S.  Anthony  stands  in  a  large  piazza, 
which  usually  looks  like  a  desert,  but  to-day  it  was  enlivened  by  a  varied 
throng  :  horees  and  mules,  their  tails  and  manes  splendidly  interlaced  with 
ribbons,  are  brought  to  the  small  chapel  standing  somewhat  apart  from  the 
church,  where  a  priest  armed  with  a  large  asperge  plentifully  besprinkles 
the  animals  with  the  holy  water,  which  is  placed  before  him  in  tubs  and  pails, 
sometimes  apparently  with  a  sly  wish  to  excite  them  to  gambol.  Devout 
coachmen  bring  larger  or  smaller  wax  tapers,  and  their  masters  send  gifts 
and  alms  in  order  to  secure  their  valuable  and  useful  animals  a  year's 
exemption  from  disease  and  accident.  Horned  cattle  and  donkeys,  equally 
precious  and  serviceable  to  the  owners,  have  their  share  in  the  blessing.' — 
Goethe. 

'  At  the  blessing  of  the  animals,  an  adventure  happened  which  afforded  us 
some  amusement.  A  countryman,  having  got  a  blessing  on  his  beast,  puttinff 
his  whole  trvLst  in  its  power,  set  off  from  the  church  door  at  a  grand  gallop, 
and  had  scarcely  cleared  a  hundred  yards  before  the  ungainly  animal  tumbled 
down  with  him,  and  over  its  head  he  rolled  into  the  dirt.  He  soon  got  up, 
however,  and  shook  himself,  and  so  did  the  horse,  without  either  seeming  to 
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be  much  the  worse.  The  priest  seemed  not  a  whit  out  of  couuteu:ince  at 
this  :  and  some  of  the  stauders-by  exclaimed,  with  laudable  steadfastness  of 
faith,  "Tliat  but  for  the  blessiny,  they  mi^^ht  have  broken  their  necks.'"— 
Eaton's  '  Rome.' 

'Uu  postilion  italien,  qui  voyait  mourir  son  cheval,  prlait  pour  lui,  et 
s'^crirtit :  "  O  Sant*  Antonio,  abbiate  pieti  dell'  anima  sua  !  "  '—Madame  de 
Stad. 

The  convent  has  been  expropriated  by  the  Government,  and  is  now 
a  workhouse.  Its  church  is  closed.  Some  curious  inscriptions  have 
been  recently  found  near  this  relating  to  a  lawsuit  of  a.d.  226,  insti- 
tuted by  the  collegium  fvXlonum,  or  corporation  of  bleachers,  against 
the  curator  aquarum,  or  superintendent  of  water-supplies,  on  account 
of  a  supply  of  water  to  which  they  claimed  to  be  entitled. 

Where  the  Via  Leopardi  leaves  the  monotonous  Via  Merulana  is 
seen  the  early  reticulated  oblong  hall  found  in  1874,  and  known  as 
the  Auditorium  of  Maecenas.  At  its  northern  end  it  is  curvilinear, 
and  formed  in  seven  successive  tiers,  like  a  tiny  theatre.  In  front 
of  this  are  remains  of  a  '  suggestum,'  or  platform,  conjectured  by 
some  to  have  served  for  a  reciter,  upon  which  to  face  his  audience 
and  the  statues  in  the  beautiful  walls  above  them.  In  the  niches, 
painted  in  fresco  against  blue  sky,  are  seen  exquisite  plants  and 
birds,  below  which  appears  a  parapet,  as  though  the  artist  intended 
one  to  fancy  oneself  standing  in  windows  overlooking  luxurious 
gardens.  The  pictures  are  apparently  by  the  same  artist  who  deco- 
rated Livia's  villa  at  Prima  Porta.  Some  archaeologists  regard  the 
building  as  an  auditorium,  therefore  ;  while  others  consider  it  to 
have  been  a  handsome  greenhouse  for  rare  plants.  Possibly  both 
conjectures  are  correct. 

Facing  the  Via  Merulana,  nearly  opposite  the  Auditorium,  is  the 
vast  Palazzo  Brancaccio,  the  largest,  gloomiest,  and  most  sumptuous 
private  residence  erected  since  1870.  Its  beautiful  gardens  cover 
that  greater  part  of  the  Esquiline  known  as  Mons  Oppius,  and  most 
of  the  site  of  the  Baths  of  Trajan.  They  command  views  over  the 
Coliseum  to  the  old  churches  of  the  Coelian,  and  themselves 
enclose  several  picturesque  ruins — remnants  of  the  Golden  House 
of  Nero,  and  the  reservoir  which  served  the  baths  of  Titus  and 
Trajan,  known  as  the  Sette  Sale.  Amid  the  universal  destruction  of 
beauty  and  picturcsqueness  at  Rome,  the  good  taste  and  wealth  of 
an  American  lady — Mrs.  Field— has  here  made  the  old  vineyards 
of  the  Esquiline  more  beautiful  than  they  were  before.  The  palace 
occupies  the  site  of  the  house  of  Vettius  Agorius  Praetextatus,  one 
of  the  last  upholders  of  the  rights  of  the  Vestal  Virgins  in  the 
fourth  century.  A  statue  was  found  here  in  1501  of  Caelia  Con- 
cordia, the  last  abbess,  or  last  but  one,  inscribed :  '  Fabia  Aconia 
Paulina  sets  up  this  portrait  statue  of  Caelia  Concordia,  the 
Superior  of  the  Vestals,  not  only  as  a  testimonial  to  her  virtues,  her 
chastity,  and  her  devotion  to  the  gods,  but  as  a  token  of  gratitude 
for  the  honour  conferred  by  the  Vestals  upon  her  husband,  Prae- 
textatus, to  whom  they  have  dedicated  a  statue.'  i 

»  This  statue  is  usually  stated  to  have  been  found  in  the  Atrium  Vestae  ; 
but  the  senatorial  personage  found  there  must  belon-j;  to  a  much  earlier  day 
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The  district  between  S.  Maria  and  the  Lateran  is  covered  with 
the  contemptible  buildings  of  modern  Kome,  which  have  engulfed 
also  the  beautiful  Villa  Wolkonski. 

'  They  are  destined  to  a  ufraeeless  and  ignoble  rnin.  Uglv  cracks  in  the 
miserable  stucco  show  where  the  masonry  is  alreiidy  partinsr,  as  the  hollow- 
foundations  subside,  and  walls  on  which'the  paint  is  still  almost  fresh  are 
shored  up  with  dusty  beams  lest  they  should  fall  and  crush  the  few  paupers 
who  dwell  witliin.  Filthy,  hilf- washed  clothes  of  begg-jirs  han-j;  down  j&om 
the  windows,  drying  in  the  sun  as  they  flap  and  flutter  against  pretentious 
moulded  masks  of  empty  plaster.  Miserable  children  loiter  in  the  high- 
arched  gates,  under  which  smart  carriages  were  meant  to  drive,  and  gnaw 
their  dirty  fingers,  or  fight  for  a  cold  boiled  chestnut  one  of  them  has  saved. 
Squalor,  misery,  ruin  and  vile  stucco,  with  a  sprinkling  of  half-desperate 
humanity — those  are  the  elements  of  the  motleru  picture— that  is  what  the 
"great  development "  of  modern  Eome  has  brought  forth  and  left  behind 
it.' — F.  ifarion  Crawford. 

We  now  enter  the  Piazza  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  in  front  of 
which  stands  a  beautiful  corinthian  column,  called  Coloima  della 
Vergine.  This  is  the  last  remaining  column  of  the  Basilica  of 
Maxentius,  and  is  forty-seven  feet  high  without  its  base  and 
capital.  It  was  brought  hither  in  1613.  The  figure  of  the  Virgin 
on  the  top  is  by  Berthelot,  and  was  placed  here  by  Paul  V.,  who,  to 
provide  10,000  pounds  of  metal  required  for  it,  melted  down  the  dome, 
four  dolphins,  and  two  peacocks,  which  belonged  to  the  precious 
fountain  of  Symmachus  (a.d.  oOO)  in  the  atrium  of  the  old  S.  Peter's  ! 

The  Basilica  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  frequently  named  from  its 
founder  the  Liberian  Basilica,  was  founded  a.d.  352,  by  Pope 
Liberius,  and  John,^  a  Roman  patrician,  to  commemorate  a  miracu- 
lous fall  of  snow  (hail?),  which  covered  this  spot  of  ground  and  no 
other,  on  the  5th  of  August,  when  the  Virgin,  appearing  in  a  vision, 
showed  them  that  she  had  thus  appropriated  the  site  for  a  new 
temple. 2  This  legend  is  commemorated  every  year  on  the  oth  of 
August,  the  festa  of  La  Madonna  della  Neve,  when,  during  a 
solemn  high  mass  in  the  Borghese  Chapel,  showers  of  white  rose- 
leaves  are  thrown  down  constantly  through  two  holes  in  the  vaulting, 
•  like  a  leafy  mist  between  the  priests  and  worshippers.' 

This  church,  in  spite  of  many  alterations,  is  in  some  respects 
internally  the  most  beautiful  and  harmonious  building  in  Rome, 
and  retains  much  of  the  character  which  it  received  when  rebuilt 
between  432  and  440  by  Sixtus  III.,  who  thus  commemorated  the 
Council  of  Ephesus,  at  which  the  heresy  of  the  Nestorians  was 
condemned,  who  had  refused  the  solemn  title  of  '  Deipara  '  to  the 
Virgin,  declaring  that  Christ  was  bom,  in  fact,  not  a  God  but  a  man  1 
Sixtus  dedicated  the  church  to  S.  Maria  Mater  Dei,  and  established 

than  that  of  Gratian.  The  head  appears  to  follow  a  Greek  model,  and  no 
trace  of  an  inscription  belonging  to  it  has  been  discovered.  But  the  stvle 
absolutely  precludes  any  sane  attribution  of  the  statue  to  the  famous  leader 
of  the  Pagan  Faction. 

^  His  flat  tombstone  is  in  the  centre  of  the  nave. 

2  This  story  is  the  subject  of  two  of  Murillo's  most  beautiful  pictures  in 
the  Academy  at  Madrid.  The  first  represents  the  vision  of  the  Yirein  to 
John  and  his  wife  ;  in  the  second  they  tell  what  they  have  seen  to  Pope 
Liberius. 
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it  as  one  of  the  four  patriarchal  basilicas,  whence  it  is  provided 
with  the  '  porta  santa,'  or  holy-door,  formally  opened  by  the  Pope, 
with  great  solemnity,  four  times  in  a  century. 

On  the  little  terrace  on  the  right  of  the  church  is  (removed  from 
the  piazza  and  now  ill  seen)  a  Cross  on  a  pedestal  formed  by  a 
culverin  reversed,  and  inscribed  '  In  hoc  signo  vinces' — a  memorial 
of  the  absolution  given  by  Clement  VIII.  in  1595  to  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  on  his  being  received  back  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  the  cessation  of  the  civil  wars. 

'  It  was  erected  by  Charles  d'Anisson,  Prior  of  the  French  Antonines.  .  ,  . 
Though  apparently  erected  by  private  enteri)rise,  the  kin<j;s  of  France  re- 
garded it  as  an  insult  of  the  Curia,  an  official  boast  of  their  submission  to  the 
Pope,  and  they  lost  no  opportimity  of  showing  their  dissatisfaction  in  conse- 
quence. Louis  XIV.  found  an  occasion  for  revenge.  The  gendarmes  who 
had  escorted  his  ambassador,  the  Due  de  Crequi,  to  Rome,  had  a  street  brawl 
with  the  Pope's  Corsican  body-guards  ;  and  although  it  was  doubtful  which 
side  w.as  to  blame,  Louis  obliged  Pope  Alexander  VII.  to  niise  a  i)yramid 
on  the  spot  where  the  affray  had  taken  place,  with  a  humiliating:  inscription. 

'  The  revenge  could  not  have  been  more  complete  :  so  bitter  was  it,  that 
Alexander  VII.  drew  up  a  violent  protest  against  it,  to  be  read  and  pub- 
lished only  after  his  death.  His  successor,  Clement  IX.,  a  favourite  with 
Louis  Xr\'.,  obtained  leave  that  the  pyramid  should  be  demolished,  which 
was  done  in  June  1668,  with  the  consent  of  the  French  ambassjidor,  the  Due 
de  Chaulnes.  Whether  by  stipulation  or  by  the  goodwill  of  the  Pope,  the 
inscription  of  the  column  of  Henry  I^''.  was  made  to  disjippear  at  the  same 
time.  We  have  found  it  concealed  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  convent  of 
S.  Antonio.  The  column  itself,  and  the  canopy  which  sheltered  it,  fell  to  the 
ground,  February  15,  1744  ;  and  when  Benedict  XIV.  restored  the  monument 
in  the  following  year,  he  severed  for  ever  its  connection  with  these  remark- 
able historical  events  by  dedicating  it  Deiparae  Virgini. '—Z/anciam. 

The  campanile  was  erected  by  Gregory  XI.  in  1378,  on  his  return 
from  Avignon,  and  is  the  highest  tower  in  Rome.  The  west  front 
was  added  under  Benedict  XIV.  (Lambertini)  in  1741  by  Ferdi- 
nando  Fuga,  destroying  a  portico  of  the  time  of  Eugenius  III.  (1145), 
of  which  the  only  remnant  is  an  architrave,  inserted  into  which  is 
an  inscription,  quoted  by  its  defenders  in  proof  of  the  existence  of 
Mariolatry  in  the  twelfth  century  :  — 

♦  Tertlus  Eugenius  Romanus  Papa  benignus 

Obtulit  hoc  munus,  Virgo  Maria,  tibi, 
Quae  Mater  Christi  fieri  merito  meruisti, 

Salva  perpetua  Virginitate  tibi. 
Es  Via,  Vita,  Salus,  totius  Gloria  Mundi, 

Da  veniam  culpis,  Virginitatis  Honos.' 

In  this  portico  is  a  statue  by  Lucenti,  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  who 
gave  great  treasures  to  the  church.  In  the  upper  storey  are  preserved 
the  mosaics  which  once  decorated  the  old  fa9ade,  one  of  them  repre- 
senting the  miracle  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  building. 

*  To  1300  belong  the  mosaics  on  the  upper  part  of  the  fa?  idc  of  S.  Maria 
Maggiore  (now  inserted  in  the  loggia),  in  which,  in  two  rows,  framed  in 
architectui-al  decorations,  may  be  seen  Christ  in  the  act  of  benediction,  and 
several  saints  above,  and  the  legend  of  the  founding  of  the  church  below — 
both  well-arranged  compositions.  An  inscription  g-ives  the  name  of  the 
otherwise  unknown  master,  "  PhilippuB  Rusuti."  This  work  was  formerly 
attributed  to  the  Florentine  mosaici.st  Gvddo  Gaddi,  who  died  ISVZ.'—Ktiglfr. 
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Five  doors,  if  we  exclude  the  walled-up  Porta  Santa,  lead  into 
the  magnificent  nave  (280  feet  long,  60  broad),  with  its  avenue 
of  forty-four  columns  of  marmor  Hymettium  (from  Athens),  carry- 
ing a  frieze  of  small  mosaic  pictures  from  the  Old  Testament,  of 
A.D.  440 — unbroken,  except  where  six  of  the  subjects  have  been 
cut  away  to  make  room  for  transeptal  arches  in  front  of  the  two 
great  side  chapels.  These  pictures  evince  so  full  a  classic  Roman 
flavour  as  to  have  lately  given  rise  to  a  fresh  hypothesis  respecting 
their  date.  (Cf.  the  volume  on  this  subject  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Richter 
and  Miss  A.  Taylor.)  Good  morning  light  needed  for  seeing  them. 
The  mosaics  increase  in  splendour  as  they  approach  the  tribune,  in 
front  of  which  is  a  grand  baldacchino  by  Fuga,  erected  by  Benedict 
XIV.,  supported  by  four  porphyry  columns  enwreathed  with  gilt 
leaves,  and  surmounted  by  four  marble  angels  by  Pietro  Bracci. 
The  porphyry  bath  beneath  the  altar  rests  upon  a  slab  of  Nero- 
Bianco  marble.  The  pavement  is  of  Cosmatesque  mosaic,  and  its 
crimson  and  violet  hues  temper  the  white  and  gold  of  the  walls. 
The  flat  roof  (by  Sangallo),  panelled  and  coffered,  is  gilded  with  the 
first  gold  brought  to  Spain  from  South  America,  and  presented  to 
Alexander  VI.  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 

'  The  mosaics  above  tbe  cbancel  arch  are  valuable  for  the  illustration  of 
Christian  doctrine  :  the  throne  of  the  Lamb  as  described  in  the  Apocalypse, 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul  beside  it  (the  earliest  instance  of  their  beint>  thus  repre- 
sented) ;  and  the  four  symbols  of  the  Evanijelists  above  ;  the  Annunciation  ; 
the  Ano-el  appearini>-  to  Zcchiiriah  ;  the  Mass:xcre  of  the  Innocents  ;  ^  the 
Presentation  in  the  Temple  ;  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  Herod  receiving- 
the  Head  of  S.  John  the  Baptist ;  and,  below  these  groups,  a  flock  of  sheep, 
type  of  the  faithful,  issuing  from  the  mystic  cities,  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem. 
We  see  here  one  curious  example  of  the  nimbus,  round  the  head  of  Herod,  as 
a  symbol  of  ijower,  apart  from  sanctity.  In  certain  details  these  mosaics 
have  been  altered,  with  a  view  to  adapting  them  to  modern  devotional  bias, 
in  a  manner  that  deserves  reprobation  ;  but  Ciampini  {Moniimenta  Vetera) 
shows  us  in  engraving  what  the  originals  were  before  this  alteration,  effected 
under  Benedict  XIY.'  In  the  group'of  the  Adoration  the  Child  alone  occupied 
the  throne,  while  opposite  (in  the  original  work)  was  seated,  on  another 
chair,  an  elderly  person  in  a  long  blue  mantle  veiling  the  head — concluded 
by  Ciampini  to  be  the  senior  among  the  Magi ;  the  two  others,  younger,  and 
both  in  the  usual  Oriental  dress,  with  trousers  and  Pbryg-ian  caps,  being- 
seen  to  approach  at  the  same  side,  whilst  the  mother  stood  beside  the  throne 
of  the  Child — her  figure  recognisable  from  its  resemblance  to  others  in 
scenes  where  she  appears  in  the  same  series.  As  this  group  is  now  before 
us,  the  erect  figure  is  left  out ;  the  seated  one  is  converted  into  that  of  Mary, 
with  a  halo  round  the  he:ul,  though  in  the  original  even  such  attribute  (alike 
given  to  the  Saviour  and  to  all  the  angels  introduced)  is  not  assigned  to 
her.' — Hemuns,  '  Aticient  Chri-gtian  Art.' 

The  vault  and  face  of  the  tribune  is  covered  with  mosaics  by 
Jacopo  da  Turrita  (1292),  the  same  who  executed  those  at  the 
Lateran  basilica.     The  choir  is  lit  by  four  pointed  windows. 

'  A  general  affinity  with  the  style  of  Cimabue  is  observable  in  some  mosaics 
executeti  by  contemporary  artists.  Those  in  S.  Maria  Maggiore  are  inscribed 
with  the  name  of  Jacobus  Torriti,  and  executed  between  1287  and  1292. 
They  are  surpassed  by  no  contemporary  work  in  dignity,  grace,  and  decora- 
tive beauty  of  arrangement.    In  a  blue,  gold-starred  'circle  is  seen  Christ 

*■  Heroil  is  represented  with  a  nimbus,  proving  its  use— atlopted  from  pagan 
art — to  indicate  majesty. 
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enthroned  with  the  Virsfiu  ;  on  each  side  are  adoring-  ansfels,  kneeling  and 
flyinof,  on  a  gold  ground,  with  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul,  the  two  S.  Johns, 
S.  Francis,  and  S.  Anthony  (thosame  in  size  and  position  as  at  S.  J.  Lateran) 
advancing  devoutly  along.  The  upper  part  is  filled  with  graceful  vine 
branches,  with  symbolical  animals  among  them.  Below  is  Jordan,  with 
small  river-gods,  boats,  and  fi<4ures  of  men  and  animals.  Farther  below  are 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ  in  animated  arrangement.  The  group  in  the 
centre  of  tlie  circle,  of  Christ  enthroned  with  the  Virgin,  is  especially  fine  : 
while  the  Saviour  is  placing  the  crown  on  His  mother's  head,  she  lifts  up 
her  hands  with  the  expression  both  of  admiration  and  of  modest  remon- 
strance.' The  forms  are  very  pure  and  noble  ;  the  execution  careful,  and 
very  different  from  the  Roman  mosaics  of  tlie  twelfth  century.' — Kugler. 

Built  into  the  wall  of  the  apse  are  some  magnificent  reliefs  by 
Mino  da  Fiesole,  which,  with  others  now  in  the  sacristy,  once 
formed  part  of  a  reredos  behind  the  high  altar. 

In  front  of  and  beneath  the  high  altar  Pius  IX.  prepared  a  monu- 
ment for  himself,  by  constructing  a  splendid  chamber  or  '  confessio ' 
approached  by  winding  staircases,  and  panelled  with  precious 
alabaster  and  Fiore  di  Persico  ;  but,  as  his  death  approached,  his 
wishes  changed,  and  he  desired  to  be  buried  '  with  the  poor  *  at 
S.  Lorenzo.  A  fine  statue  of  Pius  IX.  has,  however,  been  placed 
here,  directly  in  front  of  the  altar. 

'  His  private  virtues  made  him  a  model  to  the  Christian  world,  while  his 
political  weakness  made  him  the  sport  of  his  enemies.  The  only  stable 
thing  in  him  was  his  goodness,  everything  else  was  in  perpetual  vacillation. 
He  hesitated  through  a  pontificate  of  thirty-two  years,  lie  out-rei'jfued  the 
"  years  of  Peter,"  and  he  lost  the  temporal  power.' — F.  Marion  Crawford. 

On  the  right  of  the  western  entrance  is  the  tomb  of  the  Rospig- 
liosi  Pope,  Clement  IX.  (1667-69),  the  work  of  Rainaldi.  His  body 
rests  before  the  high  altar,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  the  members 
of  his  family.  Left  of  the  entrance  is  the  tomb  of  Nicholas  IV., 
Masci  (1287-92),  erected  to  his  memory  three  hundred  years  after 
his  death  by  Sixtus  V.  while  still  a  cardinal.  He  is  represented 
giving  benediction,  between  two  figures — Justice  and  Religion ;  a 
work  of  Leonardo  da  Sarzana  ;  two  fine  panels  of  alabaster. 

The  2nd  chapel  L.  has  noble  columns  of  verde-antico. 

'  It  is  well  to  know  that  this  pope,  a  mere  upstart  from  the  dust,  sought 
to  support  himself  through  the  mighty  family  of  Colonna,  by  raising  them 
too  high.  His  friend,  the  Cardinal  Giacomo  Colonna,  contributed  with  him 
to  the  renewal  of  the  mosaics  which  are  in  the  tribune  of  S.  Maria  Maggioro, 
and  one  can  see  their  two  figures  there  to  this  day.  It  was  in  this  reign  that 
Ptolemais,  the  last  possession  of  the  Christians  in  Asia,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Mohammedans  ;  thus  ending  the  era  of  the  Crusades.'— Cr^fl'orouitw. 

Behind  this  tomb,  near  the  walled-up  Porta  Santa,  is  a  good 
tomb  of  two  bishops  of  Aries  (1489),  brothers,  of  the  fifteenth 
century  ;  and  in  the  same  aisle  are  many  other  monuments  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  some  of  them  fine  in  their  way,  chiefly  erected 
in  honour  of  canons  and  lawyers. 

'  This  mosaic  will  bring  to  mind  the  beautiful  lines  of  Dante  :— 

'  L'amor  che  mosse  gik  1'  eterno  padre 
Per  figlia  aver  di  sua  Dcit^  trina 
Costei  che  fu  del  figlio  suo  pol  madre 
Dell*  universo  qui  fa  la  regina.' 
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Nearly  on  a  line  with  the  baldacchino  (south  aisle)  is  the  entrance 
to  the  Borghese  Chapel,  built  by  Flaminio  Ponzio  for  Paul  V.  in 
1611,  gorgeous  with  verde-antico  columns  and  alabasters  plundered 
from  the  Temple  of  Minerva  in  the  Forum  Transitorium.  Over  its 
magnificent  altar  of  jasper  and  lapis-lazuli  is  preserved  one  of  the 
numerous  pictures  attributed  to  S.  Luke  (and  announced  to  be 
genuine  in  a  Papal  bull  attached  to  the  walls  !),  much  revered  from 
the  belief  that  it  stayed  the  notorious  plague  which  decimated  the 
city  during  the  reign  of  Pelagius  II.  (590),  and  that  under  Innocent 
VIII.  it  brought  about  the  overthrow  of  the  Moorish  dominion  in 
Spain,  otherwise  the  ruin  of  that  country. 

'  On  conserve  k  Sainte-Marie-Majeure  une  des  imao-es  de  la  Madonne 
peintes  par  S.  Lxic,  et  plusieurs  fois  on  a  trouv6  les  anges  chantant  les 
litanies  autour  de  ce  tableau.'— 5fendaZ. 

'  The  scheme  of  decorations  in  this  gorgeous  chapel  is  remarkable,  as 
testifying  to  the  development  which  the  theological  idea  of  the  Virgin,  as 
the  Sposa  or  personified  Church,  had  attained  in  the  time  of  Paul  V. — the 
same  pope  who  in  1615  promulgated  the  famous  bull  relative  to  the  immacu- 
late Conception. 

'First,  and  elevated  above  all,  we  have  the  "Madonna  della  Concezione," 
•'  Our  Lady  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,"  in  a  glory  of  light,  sustained  and 
surrounded  by  angels,  having  the  crescent  under  her  feet,  according  to  the 
approved  treatment.  Beneath,  round  the  dome,  we  read  in  conspicuous 
letters  the  text  from  the  Revelation  :— SIGNUM  .  magnum  .  apparuit  .  IN  . 
COELO  .  MULIER  .  AMICTA  .  SOLE  .  ET  .  LUNA  .  SUB  .  PEDIBUS  .  EJUS  .  ET  . 
IN  .  CAPITE  .  EJUS  .  CORONA  .  STELLARUM  .  DUODECIM.  Lower  down  is  a 
second  inscription  expressing  the  dedication  :— mariae  .  CHRISTI  .  matri  . 
SEMPER  .  VIRGINI  .  PAULUS  .  QUINTUS  .  P.M.  The  decorations  beneath  the 
cornice  consist  of  eighteen  large  frescoes,  and  six  statues  in  marble,  above 
life-size.   We  have  the  subjects  arransjed  in  the  following  order  : — 

'  1.  The  four  great  prophets,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel,  in 
their  usual  place  in  the  four  pendentives  of  the  dome. 

'  2.  Two  large  frescoes.  In  the  first  the  Vision  of  S.  Gregory  Thauma- 
turgus,  and  Heretics  bitten  by  serpents.  In  the  second  S.  John  Damascene 
and  S.  Ildefonso  miraculously  rewarded  for  defending  the  majesty  of  the 
Virgin. 

'  3.  A  large  fresco,  representing  the  four  Doctors  of  the  Church  who  had 
especially  written  in  honour  of  the  Viryin  :  viz.,  Irenaeus  and  Cyprian, 
Ignatius  and  Theophilus,  grouped  two  and  two. 

'4.  S.  Luke,  who  painted  the  Virgin,  and  whose  Gospel  contains  the  best 
account  of  her. 

'  6.  As  spiritual  conquerors  in  the  name  of  the  Virgin,  S.  Dominic  and  S. 
Francis,  each  attended  by  two  companions  of  his  Order. 

'6.  As  military  conquerors  in  the  name  of  the  Virgin,  the  Emperor 
Heraclius  and  Narses,  the  general  against  the  Arians. 

'  7.  A  group  of  three  female  figures,  representing  the  three  famous  saintly 
princesses,  who  in  marriage  preserve  their  virginity— Pulcheria,  Edeltruda, 
(our  famous  Queen  Etheldreda)  and  Cunegunda. 

'8.  A  group  of  three  learned  Bishops,  who  had  especially  defended  the 
immaculate  purity  of  the  Virgin— S.  Cyril,  S.  Anselm,  and  S.  Denis  (?  . 

'  9.  The  miserable  ends  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  honour  of  the 
Virgin.  1.  The  death  of  Julian  the  Apostate,  very  oddly  represented  ;  he 
lies  on  an  altar,  transfixed  by  an  arrow,  as  a  victim  ;  S.  Mercurius  in  the 
air.  2.  The  death  of  Leo  IV.,  who  destroyed  the  effigies  of  the  Virgin. 
3.  The  death  of  Constantine  FV.,  also  a  famous  iconoclast. 

'  The  statues  which  are  placed  in  niches  are — 

'1-2.  S.  Joseph,  as  the  nominal  husband,  and  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  as 
the  nominal  son,  of  the  Virgin  ;  the  latter,  also,  as  prophet  and  poet,  with 
reference  to  the  pas.sage  in  the  Revelation  xii.  1. 
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'  3-4.  Aaron,  as  priestly  ancestor  (because  his  wand  blossomed),  and  David, 
as  kinsjly  ancestor,  of  the  Viroin. 

'5-G.  S.  Dionysiiis  the  Areoi)a<>ite,  who  was  present  at  the  death  of  the 
Virgin,  and  S.  Bernard,  who  composed  the  famous  "  Salve  Res^ina"  in  her 
honour. 

'  Such  is  this  grand  systematic  scheme  of  decoration,  which,  to  tliose  who 
regard  it  cursorily,  is  merely  a  sumptuous  confiLsion  of  colours  and  forms, 
or  at  best  a  "  fine  example  of  the  Guido  school  and  Bernini."  It  is  altoo-cther 
a  very  complete  and  magnificent  specimen  of  the  prevalent  style  of  art,  and 
a  very  comprehensive  and  suiifiiestive  expression  of  the  prevalent  tendency 
of  thon^ht  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  from  the  beirinniny-  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  In  no  descrii)tion  of  this  chapel  have  I  seen  the  names  and 
subjects  accurately  given  :  the  style  of  Jirt  belonsis  to  the  decadence,  and  the 
taste  being-  worse  than  qnestiouable,  the  prevailinii-  doctrinal  idea  has  been 
neglected,  or  never  understood.'—'  Legeiuls  of  the  Madonna,'  Ixxi. 

On  the  K.  is  the  tomb  of  Clement  VIII.  (1592-1605),  the  Floren- 
tine, Ippolito  Aldobrandini,  the  builder  of  the  new  palace  of  the 
Vatican,  and  punisher  of  the  Cenci.  He  is  represented  in  the  act 
of  benediction.  The  bas-reliefs  on  his  monument  commemorate 
the  principal  events  of  his  reign — the  conclusion  of  peace  between 
France  and  Spain,  and  the  taking  of  Ferrara,  which  he  seized  from 
the  heirs  of  Alphonso  II. 

On  the  L.  is  the  tomb  of  Paul  V.  (1605-21),  Camillo  Borghese, 
in  whose  reign  S.  Peter's  was  finished,  as  every  traveller  learns  from 
the  gigantic  inscription  over  its  portico — who  founded  the  Borghese 
family,  and  left  to  his  nephew.  Cardinal  Scipione  Borghese,  a  fortune 
which  enabled  him  to  buy  the  Borghese  Palace  and  to  build  the 
Borghese  Villa ;  both  of  which  his  present  representative  has  lost. 

'  It  is  a  truly  herculean  figure,  with  a  grandly  developed  head,  while  in 
his  thick  neck,  pride,  violence,  and  sensuality  seem  to  be  united.  He  is  the 
first  pope  who  wore  the  beard  of  a  cavalier,  like  that  of  Henry  TV.,  which 
recalls  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  which  he  lived  through,  as  far  as  the  battle 
of  the  "White  Mountain.  In  this  round,  domineei*int>-,  pride-swollen  counte- 
nance appears  the  violent,  imperious  spirit  of  Paul,  which  aiined  at  an 
absolute  power.  Who  does  not  remember  his  famous  quarrel  with  Venice, 
and  the  role  which  his  far  superior  adversary  Paolo  Sarpi  i)layed  with  such 
invincible  courage  ?  The  bas-reliefs  of  his  tomb  represent  the  recei^tion 
given  by  the  pope  to  the  envoys  of  Congo  and  Japan,  the  building  of  the 
citadel  of  Ferrara,  the  sending  of  auxiliary  troops  to  Hungary  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Rudolph  II.,  and  the  canonisation  of  S.  Francesea  Romana  and 
S.  Carlo  Borrovaeo.'— Greg  or  ovitis. 

The  frescoes  in  the  octagonal  cupola  are  by  Cigoli ;  those  around 
the  altar  by  the  Cav.  d'Arpino  ;  those  above  the  tombs  and  on  the 
arches  by  Guido,  except  the  Madonna,  which  is  by  Lanfranco.  The 
beloved  Princess  Borghese  {nee  Lady  Gwendoline  Talbot)  was  buried 
in  front  of  the  altar,  Oct.  30,  1839,  half  Rome  following  her  to  the 
grave. 

The  funeral  of  Princess  Borghese  proved  the  feeling  with  which  she  was 
regarded.  Her  body  lay  upon  a  car  which  was  drawn  by  forty  young 
Romans,  and  was  followed  by  all  the  poor  of  Rome,  the  procession  swelling 
like  a  river  in  every  street  and  piazza  it  piis-sed  through,  while  from  all  the 
windows  as  it  passed  flowers  were  showered  down.  In  f\nu»ral  ceremonies  of 
great  personages  at  Rome  an  ancient  custom  is  observed,  by  which,  when 
the  body  is  lowered  into  the  grave,  a  chamberlain,  coming  out  to  the  church 
door,  announces  to  the  coachman,  who  is  waiting  with  the  family  carriage, 
that  liis  master  or  mistress  lias  no  longer  need  of  his  services  ;  and  the  coach- 
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man  thereupon  breaks  his  staff  of  office  and  drives  mourufully  away.  When 
this  formality  was  fulfilled  at  the  funeral  of  Princess  Borghese,  the  whole 
of  the  vast  crowd  waiting^  outside  the  basilica  broke  into  Tears  and  sobs, 
and  kneeling'  by  a  common  impulse,  prayed  aloud  for  the  soul  of  their 
benefactress. 

The  chapel  has  lately  been  the  scene  of  a  mh-aculous  story,  with 
reference  to  a  visionary  appearance  of  the  Princess  Borghese  which 
has  obtained  great  credit  among  the  people,  by  whom  she  is  already 
looked  upon  as  a  Saint. 

The  6th  Chapel  (L.)  is  dedicated  to  S.  Carlo  Borromeo.  The 
7th  (back  to  the  Tribune)  lias  the  tomb  of  Prospero  di  Santa  Flora 
(1589),  flanked  by  two  mosaic  inscriptions.  Here  is  also  the  tomb 
of  Platina,  the  Librarian  of  the  Vatican. 

The  1st  chapel  in  the  right  aisle  is  that  of  the  Patrizi  family, 
and  close  by  is  the  sepulchral  stone  of  their  noble  ancestor, 
Giovanni  Patricino,  whose  bones  were  found  beneath  the  high 
altar,  and  deposited  here  in  1700.  The  2nd  chapel  has  a  grand 
porphyry  font,  and  is  in  fact  the  baptistery  {q.v.).  The  next  chapel 
is  that  of  Santa  Croce,  containing  ten  porphyry  columns,  and 
walls  panelled  with  Breccia  Corallina.  Then  comes  the  Chapel  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament,  built  by  Fontana  for  Sixtus  V.  while  still 
Cardinal  of  Montalto,  and  a  gem  of  renaissance  architecture. 
Gregory  XIII.,  who  was  then  on  the  throne,  visiting  this  gorgeous 
chapel  when  it  was  nearly  completed,  immediately  decided  that 
one  who  could  build  such  a  temple  was  sufficiently  rich,  and 
he  suppressed  the  cardinal's  pension.  Fontana,  who  advanced  a 
thousand  scudi  for  the  completion  of  the  work,  had  the  delicacy 
never  to  allow  the  cardinal  to  imagine  that  he  was  indebted  to  him. 
The  chapel,  restored  1870,  is  adorned  with  statues  by  Gianbattista 
Pozzo,  Cesare  Nebbia,  and  others.  Under  the  altar  is  a  presepio — 
one  of  the  best  works  of  Bernini ;  and  opposite  to  it,  in  the  confession, 
a  beautiful  statue  of  S.  Gaetano  (founder  of  the  Theatines,  who  died 
in  1547),  with  two  little  children.  On  the  right  is  the  splendid 
tomb  of  Pius  V.,  Michele  Ghislieri  (1566-72),  the  bare-footed,  bare- 
headed energetic  Dominican  monk  of  S.  Sabina,  who  in  his  short  six 
years'  reign  beheld,  amongst  other  events,  the  victory  of  Lepanto, 
the  fall  of  the  Huguenots  in  France,  and  the  massacre  of  S.  Bar- 
tholomew, events  which  were  celebrated  at  Rome  with  festas  and 
thanksgivings.  The  figure  of  the  pope,  a  monk  wasted  to  a 
skeleton  (by  Leonardo  da  Sarzana),  sits  in  the  central  niche, 
between  statues  of  S.  Dominic  and  S.  Peter  Martyr.  A  number  of 
bas-reliefs  by  different  sculptors  represent  the  events  of  his  life. 
Some  are  by  the  Flemish  artists  Nicolas  d'Arras  and  Egidius. 

On  the  left  is  the  tomb  of  Sixtus  V.  (1585-90),  Felice  Perretti, 
who  as  a  boy  kept  his  father's  pigs  at  Montalto ;  who  as  a  young 
man  was  a  Franciscan  monk  preaching  in  the  Apostoli,  and  attract- 
ing crowds  by  his  eloquence  ;  who  then  rose  to  be  Bishop  of  Fermo, 
soon  after  to  be  cardinal,  and  was  lastly  raised  to  the  Papal  throne. 
This  he  occupied  only  five  years,  a  time  which  sufficed  for  this 
prince  of  the  Church,  who  loved  rebuilding,  to  renew  Rome  almost 
entirely,  at  irreparable  cost  to  her  ancient  monuments. 
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'  If  anythino'  can  still  the  spectator  to  silence  and  awaken  him  to  irreat 
recollections,  it  is  the  inonuuieut  of  this  a6tonishin<i:  man,  who,  as  a  child, 
herded  swine,  and  as  an  old  man  commanded  people  and  kinys,  and  who 
filled  Rome  with  so  many  works,  that  from  everj'  side  his  name,  like  an  echo, 
rin<»^s  in  the  traveller's  ear.  We  never  cease  to  be  amazed  at  the  wonderful 
luck  which  raised  Napoleon  froin  the  dust  to  the  throne  of  the  world,  as  if 
it  were  a  romance  or  a  fairy  story.  But  if  in  the  history  of  kin<r8  these 
astonishini>-  chau'.'cs  are  extraordinary  accidents,  they  seem  quite  natural  in 
the  history  of  the  popes,  they  belon<i-  to  the  very  essence  of  Christendom, 
which  does  not  appeal  to  the  person,  but  to  the  spirit ;  and  while  the  one 
history  is  full  of  ordinary  men,  who,  without  the  preroo-ative  of  their  crown, 
would  have  sunk  into  eternal  o))livion,  the  other  is  rich  in  ^reat  men,  who, 
placed  in  a  different  sphere,  would  have  been  equally  worthy  of  renown.'— 
Gregorovius. 

The  famous  Pope  Honorius  III.  (Cencius  Savelli,  1216-29),  who 
founded  the  Dominican  and  confirmed  the  Franciscan  order,  is 
buried,  without  a  monument,  before  the  altar  of  the  Presepio. 

In  a  little  chapel  on  the  left  of  the  entrance  of  this — which  is,  as 
it  were,  a  transept  of  the  church — is  a  fine  picture  of  S.  Jerome  by 
Spagnoletto,  and  in  the  chapel  opposite  a  sarcophagus  of  two  early 
Christian  consuls,  richly  carved  with  Christian  subjects — Daniel 
in  the  den  of  lions,  Zaccheus  in  the  sycamore  tree,  Martha  at  the 
raising  of  Lazarus,  &c. 

At  the  end  of  the  right  aisle,  near  its  door,  is  one  of  the  finest 
gothic  monuments  in  Rome,  the  work  of  Giovanni  Cosmati,  being 
the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Rodrigo  Consalvi,  Archbishop  of  Toledo  and 
Bishop  of  Albano,  c.  1299.^  Arms — Paly  of  G,  gules,  argent, 
erminy,  sable. 

•  A  recumbent  statue,  in  pontifical  vestments,  rests  on  a  aarcophagus,  and 
two  ang-els  draw  aside  curtains  as  if  to  show  us  the  dead  :  in  the  back^jfround 
isa  mosaic  of  Mary  enthroned,  with  the  Child,  the  apostle  Matthiiis,  S.  Jerome, 
and  a  smaller  kneeling  figure  of  Consalvi,  in  poutifical  robes  ;  at  the  apex  is 
a  tabernacle  with  cusped  arch,  and  below  the  epitaph,  "Hoc  opus  fecit 
Joannes  Ma<rister  Cosmae  civis  Romanus,"  the  artist's  record  of  himself.  In 
the  hands  of  S.  Matthias  and  S.  Jerome  are  scrolls  ;  on  that  held  by  the 
apostle  the  words,  "  Me  tenet  ara  prior  :  "  on  S.  Jerome's,  "  Recubo  presepis 
ad  antrum,"  these  epitaphs  confirming  the  tradition  that  the  bodies  of 
S.  Matthias  and  S.  Jerome  repose  in  this  church,  while  indicating  the  sites  of 
their  tombs.  Popular  regards  have  distinguished  this  tomb  ;  no  doubt  in 
intended  honour  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  lamps  are  kept  ever  burnin?,  and 
vases  of  flowers  ranged,  before  her  mosaic  image.' — Hemans,  '  Mediaeval 
Christian  Art.' 

Near  the  other  end  of  the  right  aisle,  entered  through  the  chapel 
of  the  Patrizi,  is  the  Baptistery,  which  contains  a  vast  porphyry 
vase,  found  underground  in  the  Forum,  used  as  a  font.  Hence  we 
reach  the  Sacristia,  in  the  inner  chamber  of  which  are  some  ex- 
ceedingly beautiful  bas-reliefs  by  Mino  da  Fiesole  belonging  to  the 
broken-up  ciborium.     One  depicting  the  Madonna  is  signed. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the  Christmas  ceremonies  is  the  procession 
at  5  A.M.  in  honour  of  the  chief  relic  of  the  church — the  Santa 
Culla — i.e.  the  cradle  in  which  our  Saviour  was  carried  into  Egypt; 
not,  as  is  frequently  imagined,  the  manger,  which  is  allowed  to 

>  There  are  two  other  well-known  works  of  Giovanni  Cosmati— the  touib 
of  GuLrlielino  Duranti  at  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  and  that  of  Don  Stefano 
di  Surdi  at  S.  Balbina. 
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have  been  of  stone,  and  of  which  a  single  stone  only  is  supposed  to 
have  found  its  way  into  Kome,  and  to  be  preserved  here  in  the  altar 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  The  '  Santa  Culla  '  is  kept  in  a  magnifi- 
cent reliquary,  six  feet  high,  adorned  with  bas-reliefs  and  statuettes 
in  silver.  On  the  afternoon  of  Christmas  Eve  the  public  can  visit 
the  relic  at  an  altar  in  a  little  chapel  near  the  Sacristy.  On  the 
afternoon  of  Christmas  Day  it  is  also  exposed,  but  upon  the  high 
altar,  where  it  is  less  easily  seen. 

'Le  Seigneur  J6sus  a  voulu  naitre  dans  une  etable  ;  mais  les  hommes  ont 
apport^  prdcieuseiuent  le  petit  berceau  qui  a  reju  le  salut  du  moude  dans  la 
reine  des  cites,  et  ils  I'ont  euch4ss6  daus  Tor. 

'  C'est  bien  ici  qne  nous  devons  accourir  avec  joie  et  redire  ce  chant 
triomphant  de  I'Eglise  :  Adeste,  fidcles,  laeti  triumphantes  ;  venite,  venite  in 
Bethlehem.'—*  Une  Chretienne  a  Rome.' 

Among  the  many  other  relics  preserved  here  are  two  little  bags 
containing  the  brains  of  S.  Thomas  k  Becket^ 

It  was  in  this  church  that  Pope  S.  Martin  I.  (650)  was  celebrating 
mass  in  the  seventh  century,  when  a  guard  sent  by  the  Exarch 
Olympius  appeared  on  the  threshold  with  orders  to  seize  and  put 
him  to  death.  At  the  sight  of  the  pontiff  the  soldier  was  stricken 
with  blindness,  a  miracle  which  led  to  the  conversion  of  Olympius 
and  many  other  persons. 

S.  Maria  Maggiore  was  the  scene  of  the  seizure  of  Hildebrand 
(Gregory  VII.). by  Cencius. 

'  On  Christmas  Eve,  1075,  the  city  of  Rome  was  visited  by  a  terrible  tem- 
pest. Darkness  brooded  over  the  land,  and  the  trembling  spectators  believed 
that  the  day  of  final  judgment  was  about  to  dawn.  In  this  war  of  the 
elements,  however,  two  processions  were  seen  advancing  to  the  church  of 
S.  ]VLiria  Maggiore.  At  the  head  of  one  was  the  aged  Hildebrand,  conducting 
a  few  priests  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  the  Virgo  Deipara.  The  other  was 
preceded  by  Cencius,  a  Roman  noble.  At  each  pause  in  the  tempest  might 
be  heard  the  hallelujas  of  the  worshippers,  or  the  voice  of  the  pontiff,  poiir- 
ing  out  benedictions  on  the  little  flock  which  knelt  before  him,  when  Cencius 
grasped  his  person,  and  some  yet  more  daring  ruthan  inflicted  a  wound  on 
his  forehead.  Bound  with  cords,  stripped  of  his  sacred  vestments,  beaten, 
and  subjected  to  the  basest  indignities,  the  venerable  minister  of  Christ  was 
carried  to  a  fortified  mansion  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  again  to  be  removed 
at  daybreak  to  exile  or  death.  Women  were  there,  with  women's  sympathy 
and  kindly  oflices,  but  they  were  rudely  put  aside  ;  and  a  drawn  sword  was 
already  aimed  at  the  pontiffs  bosom,  when  the  cries  of  a  fierce  multitude, 
threatening  to  burn  or  batter  down  the  house,  arrested  the  aim  of  the 
assassin.  An  arrow,  discharged  from  below,  reached  and  slew  him.  -The 
walls  rocked  beneath  the  strokes  of  the  maddened  populace,  and  Cencius,  fall- 
ing at  his  prisoner's  feet,  became  himself  a  suppliant  for  pardon  and  for 
life.  ...  In  profound  silence,  and  with  undisturbed  serenity,  Hildebnmd 
had  thus  far  submitted  to  these  atrocious  indignities.  The  occasional  raisin<>- 
of  his  eyes  towards  heaven  alone  indicated  his  consciousness  of  them.  But 
to  the  supplication  of  his  prostrate  enemy  he  returned  an  instant  and  a  calm 
assurance  of  forgiveness.  He  rescued  Cencius  from  the  exasperated  be- 
siegers, dismissed  him  in  ssxfety  and  in  peace,  and  returned,  amidst  the 
acclamations  of  the  whole  Roman  people,  to  complete  the  interrupted 
solemnities  of  S.  Maria  'hhi'j^giOTG.'— Stephen's  '  Lectures  on  Eccles.  Hist.' 

Leaving  the  church  by  the  door  behind  the  tribune,  we  find  our- 
selves at  the  top  of  the  slope  of  the  Esquiline  overlooking  Via 

»  His  skull  is  shown  at  Marsala.  (Cf.  Sicily,  by  A.  Hare  and  St.  C. 
Baddeley,  1905.) 
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Cavour,  and  in  front  of  au  Obelisk  erected  here  by  Fontana  for 
Sixtus  V .,  brought  from  Egypt  by  Claudius,  and  one  of  two  which 
were  erected  by  Domitian  at  the  entrance  to  the  mausoleum  of 
Augustus.  The  inscriptions  (1587)  on  three  of  its  sides  are  worth 
notice :  '  Christi  Dei  in  aeternum  viventis  cunabula  laetissime  colo, 
qui  mortui  sepulchre  Augusti  tristis  serviebam.' — '  Quem  Augustus 
de  virgine  nasciturum  vivens  adoravit,  sed  deinceps  dominum  dici 
noluit  adoro.' — '  Christus  per  invictam  crucem  populo  pacem  prae- 
beat,  qui  Augusti  pace  in  praesepe  nasci  voluit.' 

To  the  left  of  the  Piazza  of  S.  Maria  is  seen  a  vegetable  market, 
often  shaded  by  spacious  umbrellas,  in  which  pottery  and  meat,  as 
well  as  oranges  and  green  things,  are  sold.  From  the  L.  of  the 
market  is  Via  di  S.  Prassede,  with  the  church  bearing  that  title. 


CHAPTER   XIII 

THE  BASILICAS  OF  THE  LATERAN,  SANTA  CROCE, 
AND  S.  LORENZO 

Via  di  S.  Giovanni— The  Obelisk  and  Baptistery— Basilica  and  Cloisters- 
Mosaic  of  the  Triclinium— Seala  Santa— Palace  of  the  Lateran— Villa 
Massimo  Arsoli— SS.  Pietro  e  Marcellino— Villa  Wolkonski— (Porta  Fnrba 
— ^Tombs  of  the  Via  Latina— Basilica  of  S.  Stefano)— S.  Croce  in  (Jerusa- 
lemuie— Amphitheatrnm  Castreuse — Porta  Mao'sriore—(Tomb  of  S.  Helena 
—Tor  dei  Schiavo—Cervelletta  —  Cervara)- Porta  and  B:isilica  of  S. 
Lorenz— Catacomb  of  S.  Hippolytus. 

BEHIND  the  Coliseum  the  Via  di  S.  Giovanni  ascends  directly 
the  slope  of  the  Coelian.  In  mediaeval  times  this  road  is 
absurdly  said  to  have  been  avoided  by  the  popes,  on  account  of  the 
scandal  attaching  to  the  legend  of  Joan,  the  famous  papessa,  who  is 
related  to  have  astonished  her  attendants  by  giving  birth  to  a  child 
near  S.  Clemente,  during  a  procession  from  the  I^ateran,  and  to  have 
died  of  shame  and  terror  immediately  afterwards.  Joan  is  stated 
to  have  been  educated  at  Athens,  to  have  skilfully  obtained  her 
election  to  the  Papal  throne,  disguised  as  a  man,  and  to  have  taken 
the  name  of  John  VIII.,  and  reigned  more  than  two  years.  The 
legend  first  appears  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  was  gladly  be- 
lieved by  the  credulous  until  the  fifteenth.  In  the  Cathedral  of  Siena 
the  heads  of  all  the  popes  in  terra-cotta  (down  to  Alexander  III. ) 
decorate  the  frieze  above  the  arches  of  the  nave,  and  among  them 
was  that  of  Pope  Joan,  inscribed  '  Johannes  VIII. ,  Femina  de  Anglia,' 
till  1600,  when  it  is  said  to  have  been  changed  into  a  head  of  Pope 
Zacharias  by  the  Grand  Duke,  at  the  request  of  Pope  Clement  VIII. 

On  the  left  of  this  street  is  S.  Clemente  (described  Chap.  VII.). 
On  the  right  of  it,  a  long  wall  flooded  by  cascades  of  Banksia  roses  in 
spring,  and  a  villa  adorned  with  terra-cotta  ornaments,  belonged  to 
the  favourite  residence  of  the  Marchese  Campana ,  the  learned  archaeo- 
logist of  Etruria,  and  prime  benefactor  of  the  Etruscan  museum  at 
the  Vatican,  imprisoned  and  exiled  by  the  Papal  Government  in 
1858,  on  an  accusation  of  having  tampered  with  the  revenues  of  the 
Monte  di  Pieth.     This  beautiful  villa  was  '  improved  away  '  in  1889. 

Beyond  the  turn  of  the  road  (R  )  leading  past  the  new  military 
hospital  (ViUa  of  Aurelius)  to  S.  Stefano  Rotondo  (Chap.  VII.),  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  Saviour's  head  (from  the  Acheiro-poeton  in  the  Sancta 
Sanctorum)  between  two  candelabra,  appearing  upon  the  different 
buildings,  announce  the  property  of  the  Lateran  Chapter. 

The  Piazza  di  San  Giovanni  is  surrounded  by  a  remarkable  group 
of  buildings.  In  front  stand  the  obelisk  and  Basilica  of  the  Lateran. 
On  the  right,  a  hospital  for  women,  capable  of  containing  600  patients, 
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and  the  Baptistery  ;  on  the  left,  beyond  the  modern  palace  (museums), 
are  seen  the  buildings  which  enclose  the  Scala  Santa,  and  some  broken 
arches  of  the  Neronian  aqueduct.  In  the  centre  of  the  piazza  is 
the  Obelisk  of  the  Lateran,  115  feet  high,  the  oldest  object  in  Rome, 
being  400  years  older  than  the  obelisk  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  and 
referred  by  Egyptologists  to  the  year  1449  B.C.,  when  it  was  raised 
in  memory  of  Thothmes  III.  and  IV.  It  was  brought  from  the 
Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Heliopolis  to  Alexandria  by  Constantine',  and 
removed  thence  by  his  son  Constantius  to  Rome,  where  it  was  used 
to  adorn  the  Circus  Maximus  (A.D.  357).  Thence  it  was  moved  to 
its  present  site  in  1588  by  Fontana  for  Sixtus  V.  The  obelisk  was 
found  broken  into  three  pieces,  and  in  order  to  piece  them  together, 
some  part  had  to  be  cut  off,  as  well  as  some  of  the  base  injured  by 
fire  ;  but  it  is  still  the  tallest  in  the  city.  The  obelisk  stands  on  the 
site  of  a  Roman  street,  which  passes  under  the  transept  of  the 
Lateran,  dividing  the  house  of  the  Laterani  from  a  Depot  of  the 
Equites  Singulares  (Imperial  body-guard),  which  occupied  the  site 
of  the  Corsini  Chapel.  The  Osteria  del  Cocchio  (formerly  '  della 
Sposata')  is  perhaps  the  oldest  left  in  Rome.  Behind  it  are  seen 
two  arches  of  the  Neronian  aqueduct. 

An  octagonal  building  of  rather  mean  exterior  is  the  Baptistery 
of  the  Lateran,  sometimes  called  S.  Giovanni  in  Fonte,  a  fourth- 
century  structure,  perhaps  on  the  site  of  the  Nympheum  of  the 
Domus  Faustae  (Lateranorum).  It  owes  its  interior,  as  we  see  it, 
to  Sixtus  III.  (440).  Of  his  time  are  the  eight  porphyry  columns 
which  form  a  colonnade  round  the  interior,  supporting  a  cornice  from 
which  rise  the  eight  small  columns  of  white  marble  which  sustain 
the  dome.  In  the  centre  is  the  font  of  green  basalt  in  which  Rienzi 
is  related  to  have  bathed  on  the  night  of  August  1,  1347,  before 
his  public  appearance  as  a  knight,  when  he  summoned  Joan  I. 
of  Naples  and  Louis  of  Hungary  to  appear  before  him  for  judg- 
ment, regarding  the  cruel  murder  of  Andrew,  the  latter's  brother. 
The  cupola  is  decorated  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  John  the 
Baptist  by  Andrea  Sacchi.  On  the  walls  are  frescoes  portraying 
the  life  of  Constantine  by  Geminiano,  Carlo  Maratta,  and  Andrea 
Camassei.  This  building  has  served  as  the  model  of  most  of  the 
ancient  baptisteries  in  Italy. 

On  the  right  is  the  Chapel  of  S.  John  the  Baptist  added  by  Pope 
Hilary  (4G1-468).  Between  two  serpentine  columns  is  a  figure  of  S. 
John  the  Baptist  by  Donato  di  Formello. 

The  bronze  doors  came  from  the  Baths  of  Caracalla. 

The  opposite  chapel  of  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  restored  by 
Sixtus  v.,  has  fine  bronze  doors  which  belonged  to  the  old  palace, 
and  were  made  in  1203  for  Cardinal  Cencio  by  Master  Albert  of 
Lausanne.  The  soffit  has  a  mosaic  of  a.d.  4G8.  The  statue  of  S. 
John  is  after  a  design  of  Giovanni  della  Porta. 

Close  by  is  the  entrance  to  the  Oratory  of  S.  Venanzio,^  built  in 

»  8.  Venantius  was  a  chiltl  martyred  at  Camerino  under  Decius  in  260.  Pope 
Clement  X.,  wlio  had  been  Bishoi)  of  Camerino,  had  a  peculiar  veneration  for 
this  saint. 
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640  by  John  IV. ,  and  dedicated  to  S.  Venantius  from  a  filial  feeling 
towards  his  father,  who  bore  the  same  name.  Nothing,  however, 
remains  of  this  time  but  the  Byzantine  mosaics.  Those  in  the  apse 
represent  the  Saviour  in  the  act  of  benediction  with  angels,  and  below 
Him  the  Virgin  (an  aged  woman)  in  adoration,^  with  S.  Peter  and  S. 
John  Baptist,  S.  Paul  and  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  S.  Venantius  and 
S.  Domnus — and  another  figure  unnamed,  probably  John  IV.  (a 
Dalmatian),  holding  the  model  of  a  church.  On  the  face  of  the 
chancel  arch  are  eight  Slavonic  saints,  with  their  names  (Paolinianus, 
Telius,  Asterius,  Anastasius ;  to  left,  Maurus,  Septimius,  Antiochi- 
anus,  Cajanus),  the  symbols  of  the  evangelists,  and  the  cities  Bethle- 
hem and  Jerusalem  ;  also  the  verses — 

'  Martyribus  Christi  Domini  pia  vota  Johannes 

Reddidit  antistes,  sanctificaute  Deo. 
At  sacri  fontis  similis  fnlgente  metallo, 

Providus  instanter  hoc  copulavit  opus  : 
Quo  quisquis  gradiens  et  Christum  prouiis  adorans, 

Eflrisasque  preces  impetrat  ille  suas.' 

The  next  chapel,  called  the  Cappella  Borgia  and  used  as  the 
burial-place  of  that  family,  was  once  an  open  portico,  but  this 
character  was  destroyed  by  building  up  the  intercolumniations. 
On  its  fa9ade  are  a  number  of  fragments  of  ancient  friezes,  &c. 
Over  the  inner  door  is  a  bas-relief  of  the  Crucifixion  (1494). 

Another  chapel,  containing  the  altar  of  SS.  Cyprian  and  Justina, 
is  also  decorated  with  fifth-century  mosaics. 

The  piteous  modernisation  of  this  ancient  group  of  chapels  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  folly  of  Urban  VIII.  The  Baptistery  is  used  on 
Easter  Eve  for  the  ceremony  of  adult  baptism,  the  recipients  being 
called  Jews.  A  countrified  lane.  Via  della  Ferratella,  leads  hence 
direct  to  the  Baths  of  Caracalla,  with  picturesque  glimpses  of  the 
walls,  which,  in  their  acute  angle  at  this  part,  had  a  (now  closed) 
gate  known  as  Porta  Metronia. 

The  Lateran  derives  its  name  from  a  rich  patrician  family,  whose 
head,  Plautius  Lateranus,  was  put  to  death  by  Nero  on  accusation 
of  having  taken  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  Piso.-  Septimus  Severus 
gave  large  sums  to  the  Lateranus  of  his  day  that  he  might  repair 
the  family  palace  here.  According  to  one  version  of  this  obscure 
conspiracy,  Plautius  Lateranus,  on  account  of  his  superior  strength, 
was  to  hold  the  tyrant  down,  while  the  other  conspirators  were  to 
despatch  him.  The  plot  (if  there  was  one)  became  divulged,  and 
torture  and  execution  followed,  among  the  victims  of  the  emperor 
being  his  former  tutor,  Seneca,  the  poet -philosopher,  and  his 
nephew,  Lucan,  the  author  of  'Pharsalia.'  From  Lateranus  no 
word  escaped,  and  he  was  praised  for  receiving  his  doom  in  silence. 
Remains  of  this  villa  were  rediscovered  within  the  apse  of  the 


1  This  fi<j:ure  of  the  Virg^ia  is  of  interest,  as  introducing  the  Greek  classi- 
cal  type  under  which  she  is  often  afterwards  represented  in  Latin  art. 

2  It  was  near  the  Lateran,  on  the  site  of  the  o-ardens  (?)  of  Plautius 
Lateranus,  that  the  famous  statues  of  the  Niobides,  attriJmted  to  Scopas,  now 
at  Floreuce,  were  founil. 

2c 
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church  in  1876.  It  ultimately  became  an  imperial  residence,  and  a 
portion  of  it  being  given  by  Maximianus  to  his  daughter  Fausta, 
second  wife  of  Constantine,  became,  under  the  name  of  '  Domus 
Faustae,'  her  property  till  her  Imperial  husband  beheaded  her  and 
bis  son  without  a  trial.  It  was  this,  or  a  part  of  it,  which  was 
given  by  Constantine  to  Pope  Miltiades  in  312 — a  donation  which  was 
confirmed  to  S.  Sylvester,  in  whose  pontificate  the  first  church  was 
built  here,  '  Ecclesia  Urbis  et  Orbis,'  dedicated  to  S.  Salvatore,  and 
consecrated  on  9th  November  324,  Constantine,  it  is  averred,  having 
laboured  with  his  own  hands  at  the  work.  This  basilica  was  over- 
thrown by  an  earthquake  in  896,  but  was  restored  and  amplified  by 
Sergius  III.  (904-911),  being  then  dedicated  to  S.  John  the  Baptist. 
Nothing  remains  of  the  Constantinian  basilica  except  a  few  portions 
of  walls  which  sustain  the  roof  of  the  nave :  these  are  hidden 
beneath  the  oval  paintings  between  the  windows.  The  second 
basilica  (enriched  by  Nicholas  IV.  in  1290),  whose  glories  are  alluded 
to  by  Dante — 

.    .    .    .    '  Quando  Laterano 

Alle  cose  mortali  and6  di  sopra.' — Paradiso,  xxxi. 

was  of  the  greatest  interest,  but  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1308.  It  was  rebuilt,  only  to  be  again  burnt  down  in  1361, 
when  it  remained  for  four  years  in  ruins,  in  which  state  it  was 
seen  and  mourned  over  by  Petrarch.  The  fourth  restoration  of  the 
basilica  was  due  to  Urban  V.  (1362-70),  but  it  has  since  undergone 
a  series  of  incessant  mutilations  and  modernisations  which  have 
deplorably  injured  it.  The  west  front  retains  the  inscription  '  Sacro- 
sancta  Lateranensis  ecclosia,  Omnium  urbis  et  orbis  Ecclesiarum 
Mater  et  Caput ; '  the  Chapter  of  the  Lateran  still  takes  precedence 
even  over  that  of  S.  Peter's  ;  and  every  newly-elected  Pontiff  comes 
hither,  or  ought  to  do  so,  for  his  coronation. 

'  In  the  Lateran  is  the  true  routifical  throne,  on  tlie  platform  of  which  are 
written  the  words  Haec  est  papalis  sedes  et  pontificalis.  Over  its  front  is 
inscribed  tlie  decree,  Papal  and  Imperial,  declarin<r  it  to  be  the  mother  and 
mistress  of  all  churches.' — A.  P.  Stanley,  '  ChrUstian  Institutions.' 

In  1313  Henry  of  Luxemburg  was  crowned  at  the  Lateran  as 
Henry  VII.,  under  the  protection  of  the  Colonnesi,  Robert,  king  of 
Naples  and  the  Orsini  forcibly  preventing  his  approach  to  S.  Peter's. 

The  east  end  of  the  church  has  two  quaint  campanili  (rebuilt  by 
Pius  IV.)  above  the  end  of  the  north  transept.  The  church  is 
entered  from  this  transept  by  a  portico.  The  transept — rich  in 
colour  from  its  varied  marbles,  and  frescoes  of  the  legendary 
history  of  Constantine — is  the  finest  part  of  the  basilica,  which, 
as  a  whole,  is  far  inferior  to  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  In  the  chapel 
nearest  the  entrance,  a  curious  kneeling  statue  of  Nicholas  IV. — 
(Masci)  (1287-92) — has  been  brought  here  from  the  Portico  Leonino. 
Over  the  next  door  is  the  fine  monument  of  Innocent  III.  (1216) 
by  Giuseppe  Lucchetti,  1891,  a  graceful  tribute  of  Leo  XIII.  to  his 
favourite  predecessor.  The  nave,  with  its  double  aisles,  is  of  grand 
proportions,  V)ut  has  been  hideously  modernised  by  Borromini,  who 
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has  enclosed  all  its  ancient  columns,  except  two  near  the  tribune, 
in  tawdry  plaster  piers,i  in  front  of  which  are  clumsy  statues  of  the 
apostles,  given  by  the  great  Roman  families ;  the  roof  is  of  the 
sixteenth  century  ;  the  tabernacle,  erected  by  Urban  V.  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  is  ugly  and  ill-proportioned.  Four  granite 
columns  support  a  gothic  canopy,  decorated  at  its  angles  with 
canopied  statuettes.  Between  these,  on  either  side,  are  three  much 
restored  frescoes  by  Berna  da  Siena,  those  in  the  central  panels 
representing  the  Annunciation,  the  Crucifixion,  the  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin,  and  the  Saviour  as  a  shepherd  feeding  His  flock  with 
corn.  The  skulls  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  are  said  to  be  preserved 
here.  The  altar  encloses  the  greater  part  of  a  famous  wooden 
table,  saved  from  the  conflagration  of  1308,  upon  which  S.  Peter 
is  supposed  to  have  celebrated  mass  in  the  house  of  Pudens."-^ 
Formerly  there  were  two  archaic  heads  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  to 
which  precious  jewels  were  presented.  In  1438,  Niccola  di  Valmon- 
tone,  a  canon  of  the  church,  and  two  minor  clerics,  who  had  all 
been  found  guilty  of  stealing  precious  stones  from  the  heads  of  S. 
Peter  and  S.  Paul,  and  which  they  had  sold,  were  executed  in  the 
Piazza  of  the  Lateran,  the  canon  being  hanged  on  an  elm-tree,  while 
the  right  hands  having  been  cut  from  his  two  inferior  confederates, 
they  themselves  were  burned  at  the  stake,  beside  a  truncated 
mediaeval  tower  which  stood  near  the  site  of  the  obelisk.  Their 
hands  were  nailed  close  to  the  tail  of  the  bronze  (Capitoline)  wolf, 
which  occupied  then  a  niche  in  the  tower. 

In  the  confession,  in  front  of  the  altar,  lies  the  bronze  slab  of 
Martin  v.,  Oddone  Colouna  (1417-24),  the  wise  and  just  pope  who  was 
elected  at  the  Council  of  Constance  to  put  an  end  to  the  schism 
which  had  long  divided  the  Papacy,  and  which  had  almost  reduced 
the  Lateran  and  the  Church  itself  to  ruins.  Martin  somewhat  re- 
stored the  Papal  prestige,  and  his  reign  marks  the  opening  of  a 
fresh  architectural  era  in  the  city.  The  slab  displays  his  figure  in 
low  relief,  and  is  a  fine  work  of  Simone  di  Ghini  (who  worked  with 
Antonio  Filarete),  and  was  one  of  the  makers  of  the  bronze  doors 
at  S.  Peter's.  It  bears  the  appropriate  surname  which  was  given 
to  this  admired  Pontiff — '  Temporum  suorum  felicitas.' 

The  choir  and  tribune,  which,  until  recent  years,  dated  from  the 
time  of  Nicholas  IV.  (1287-92),  has  been  enlarged,  and  its  famous 
mosaic — now  scarcely  more  than  a  reproduction — much  injured  by 
removal.  This  was  the  work  of  the  architect  Vespignani,  one  of 
the  latest  of  the  destroying  vandals.  Above  the  arch  is  a  grand 
mosaic  head  of  the  Saviour,  attributed  to  the  time  of  Constantine  (?) 
— of  great  interest,  as  commemorating  the  vision  of  the  Redeemer, 
who  is  said  to  have  appeared  here  on  the  day  of  the  consecration 
of  the  church  by  Sylvester  and  Constantine,  looking  down  upon  the 
people,  and  hallowing  the  work  with  His  visible  presence.     The 

1  There  are  two  fine  columus  in  each  pier.  Nothino-  was  spared  iu  the 
restoration  but  the  ancient  pavement,  restored  iu  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  the  roof  by  Giacomo  della  Porta,  dating  from  1550. 

2  See  S.  Pudentiuna,  eh.  x. 
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head,  which  is  grand  and  sad  in  expression,  is  surrounded  by  six- 
winged  seraphim.  Below  is  an  ornamental  cross,  above  which 
hovers  a  dove — from  whose  beak,  running  down  the  cross,  flow  the 
waters  which  supply  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise.  The  disciples,  sym- 
bolised under  the  form  of  harts  (panting  for  the  water-brooks)  and 
sheep,  flock  to  drink  of  the  waters  of  life.  In  the  distance  is  seen 
the  New  Jerusalem,  within  which  the  Phoenix,  the  bird  of  eternity, 
is  seated  upon  the  Tree  of  Life,  guarded  by  an  angel  with  a  two- 
edged  sword.  Beside  the  cross,  stand  on  the  left,  the  Virgin  with 
her  hand  resting  on  the  head  of  the  kneeling  Pope,  Nicholas  IV. ; 
S.  Peter  with  a  scroll  inscribed,  '  Tu  es  Christus  Alius  Dei  vivi ;'  S. 
Paul  with  a  scroll  inscribed,  '  Salvatorem  expectaraus  Dominum 
Jesum.'  On  the  right  S.  John  the  Baptist,  S.  John  the  Evangelist, 
S.  Andrew  (all  with  their  names).  Between  the  first  and  second  of 
these  figures  are  others,  on  a  smaller  scale,  of  S.  Francis  and  S. 
Anthony  of  Padua.  All  these  persons  are  represented  as  walking 
in  a  flowery  Paradise,  in  which  the  souls  of  the  blessed  are  disport- 
ing, and  in  front  flows  the  Jordan,  Below,  between  the  windows, 
are  figures  of  prophets,  and  (very  small)  those  of  two  Francis- 
cans, who  were  the  artists  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  mosaic,  as 
is  shown  by  the  inscriptions,  '  Jacobus  Turriti,  pictor,  hoc  opus 
fecit ; ' — '  Fra  Jacobus  de  Camerino  socius  magistri,' 

The  steps  of  the  throne  in  which  the  Popes  were  installed  have 
a  rich  enamelled  border.  On  each  step  are  the  emblems  of  an  asp, 
a  dragon,  a  lion,  and  basilisk,  in  reference  to  the  91st  Psalm. 

To  the  rear  of  the  tribune,  until  the  death  of  Pius  IX.,  was  all 
that  remained  internally  of  the  architecture  of  the  tenth  century. 
This  was  in  the  vaulted  ambulatory  called  '  Portico  Leonine,'  from 
its  founder,  Leo  I.  (440).  It  was  carried  on  low  marble  and  granite 
columns  with  ionic  and  corinthian  capitals.  Here  were  collected 
various  relics  of  the  ancient  basilica.  On  either  side  of  the  entrance 
were  mosaic  tablets,  which  relate  to  the  building  of  the  church. 
Then,  on  the  right,  was  the  kneeling  statue  of  Nicholas  IV.  (1288). 
On  the  left,  in  the  centre,  was  an  altar,  above  which  stood  an  ancient 
crucifix,  and  on  either  side  stood  tenth-century  statues  of  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul.  But,  beyond  the  tribune,  Vespignani  has  annihilated  all 
that  was  ancient  or  interesting,  and  constructed  a  commonplace 
three-sided  corridor,  in  which  a  few  of  those  old  monuments  have 
been  symmetrically  arranged.  The  statues  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul 
are  placed  against  the  inner  wall.  On  the  opposite  wall  is  a  small 
marble  picture  (found  1756)  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  century  of  the 
Domus  Lateranus  :  the  Porta  Asinaria  (?)  is  seen.  Here  also  may  be 
noted  leaden  pipes  stamped  with  the  name  of  Sextius  Lateranus, 
the  consul  of  a.d.  157.  The  monument  of  Andrea  Sacchi  (IfiGl)  is 
in  the  northern  corridor. 

On  the  right  we  come  to  the  entrance  to  the  sacristy  (whose  inner 
bronze  doors  date  from  119(3),  which  used  to  contain  an  Annunciation 
by  Sehastiano  del  Piombo,  and  a  sketch  by  RaffacJle  for  the  Madonna 
called  '  Delia  Casa  d'Alba,'  now  at  S.  Petersburg.  On  the  left,  at 
the  end  of  the  passage,  is  a  handsome  cinquccento  ciborium.     On 
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each  side  the  aforesaid  door  now  are  placed  the  '  Tabula  Magna 
Lateranensis,'  mosaic  tablets  with  golden  inscriptions  on  a  blue 
ground,  given  by  Nicholas  IV.,  and  containing  the  list  of  relics 
belonging  to  the  church.  The  most  interesting  and  authentic  of 
these  is  the  little  scourge  with  which  S.  Gregory  the  Great  used  to 
whip  his  choristers — perhaps  into  the  Gregorian  mode. 

Near  this,  opening  from  the  transept,  is  the  Cappella  del  Coro, 
with  handsome  wooden  stallwork.  It  contains  a  portrait  of  Martin 
v.,  by  Scipione  Cdetani. 

The  altar  of  the  Sacrament,  which  closes  the  transept,  has  four 
grand  fluted  bronze  columns,  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Jeru- 
salem by  Titus,  and  to  be  hollow  and  filled  with  earth  from  Palestine.' 
They  are  the  only  ones  of  the  kind  in  existence,  and.  it  is  said,  were 
given  to  the  Church  by  Constantine  as  '  pharocantharoi '  (pillars  sup- 
porting lights),  to  stand  on  either  side  the  altar.  Their  capitals  and 
the  cornice  and  pediment  of  the  altar  date  from  the  time  of  Clement 
VIII.  (1592-1605),  and  are  made  of  bronze  deliberately  collected  in 
the  Etruscan  tombs  of  Corneto,  Cervetri,  and  Civita,  Castellana. 
The  gilded  bronze  of  the  I^ast  Supper  conceals  a  cedar  table  said  to 
have  been  used  on  that  occasion.  In  the  left  aisle  of  the  church  the 
Cappella  Corsini  was  erected  in  1729  in  honour  of  S.  Andrea  Corsini, 
from  designs  of  Alessaudro  Galilei.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross,  and  ranks  next  to  the  Borghese  Chapel  in  S.  Maria  Maggiore 
in  the  richness  of  its  marble  decoration.  A  great  portion  of  the 
walls  is  lined  with  the  rare  marble  called  fior  di  Persico.  The 
mosaic  altar-piece,  representing  S.  Andrea  Corsini,  is  a  copy  from 
a  Guido  in  the  Barberini  Palace.  The  founder  of  the  chapel, 
Clement  XII.,  Lorenzo  Corsini  (1730-40),  is  buried  in  a  splendid 
porphyry  sarcophagus  which  he  took  from  the  Pantheon.  Above  it 
is  a  bronze  statue  by  Maini  of  the  pope.-  Opposite  is  the  tomb  of 
Cardinal  Neri  Corsini,  with  a  number  of  statues  by  the  Bernini 
school.  A  letter  of  Fr.  Vettori  (January  1733)  to  Gori  relates  that, 
while  the  chapel  is  being  made,  there  has  been  found  a  marble 
pedestal  inscribed  on  three  sides ;  presently  another  came  to  light, 
and  then  a  number  of  amphorae  and  other  objects,  all  dating  from 
A.D.  197,  and  relating  to  the  Equites  Singulares,  or  Imperial  Body- 
guard of  Severus.  Hence,  their  depot  is  conjectured  to  have  been 
located  here  to  the  east  of  the  little  street  (or  Vicus)  which  runs 
beneath  the  transept,  so  that  the  mansion  of  the  Laterani  in  later 
days  occupied  the  opposite  side  of  it. 

Beneath  the  chapel  is  a  vault  lined  with  sarcophagi  of  the 
Corsini.  Its  altar  is  surmounted  by  a  magnificent  Pietk  by 
Antonio  Montauti. 

Against  the  second  pier  of  the  R.  aisle,  counting  from  the  great 
door,  will  be  found  (under  glass)  part  of  a  very  interesting  fresco  by 

1  These  columns  are  mentioned  in  the  thirteenth -centuiy  list  of  Lateran 
relics,  which  says  that  all  the  relics  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  brought  by 
Titus  were  preserved  at  the  Lateran. 

-  There  is  a  carious  mosaic  portrait  of  Clement  XII.  in  the  Palazzo  Corsini 
at  Florence. 
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Giotto,  originally  one  of  many  paintings  which  he  executed  after  the 
Jubilee  (1300)  for  the  loggia  of  the  adjoining  Papal  palace,  whence 
the  benediction  and  '  plenary  indulgence '  were  given  in  the  jubilee- 
year.  It  represents  Boniface  VIII.  (Benedetto  Caetani,  1294-1303), 
the  founder  of  the  Jubilee,  between  two  deacons.  Notice  the  single 
coronet  on  the  tiara,  or  triregno. 

On  the  third  pier  of  the  R.  aisle  is  the  gravestone  of  Sylvester  II. 
(999-1003),  brought  from  the  other  side  of  the  church,  who,  on 
account  of  his  great  learning,  acquired  from  the  Moors,  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  magician.  By  some  authors  he  is  credited  with 
having  first  introduced  Arabic  numerals. 

Of  the  mauy  tombs  of  mediaeval  popes  wliicli  formerly  existed  iu  this 
basilica, 1  none  remain  except  the  memorial  slab  and  epitaph  of  Sylvester  II. 
(Gerbert,  999-1003).  This  pope  is  said  (by  the  chronicler  Martin  Polonus  dc 
Coreuza)  to  have  been  a  kind  of  magician,  who  obtained  first  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Rheims,  then  that  of  Ravenna,  and  then  the  Papacy,  by  the  aid 
of  the  devil,  to  whom,  in  return,  he  promised  to  belono-  after  death.  When 
he  ascended  the  throne,  he  asked  the  devil  how  long-  he  could  reign,  and  the 
devil,  as  is  his  custom,  answered  by  a  double  entendre,  '  If  you  never  enter 
Jerusalem,  you  will  reign  a  long-  time.'  He  occupied  the  throne  for  four 
years  one  mouth  and  ten  days,  when,  one  day,  as  he  was  officiating  in  the 
basilica  of  S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme,  he  saw  that  he  had  passed  the  fatal 
threshold,  and  that  his  death  was  impending .  Overwhelmed  with  repentance, 
he  coufessed  his  backslidings  before  the  people,  and  exhorted  them  to  lay 
aside  pride,  to  resist  tlie  temptations  of  the  devil,  and  to  lead  a  grood  life. 
After  this  he  begged  of  liis  attendants  to  cut  his  body  in  pieces  after  lie  was 
dead,  as  he  deserved,  and  to  place  it  on  a  common  cart,  and  bury  it  wherever 
the  horses  stopped  of  their  own  accord.  Then  was  manifested  the  will  of  the 
Divine  Pi-ovidence,  that  repentant  sinners  should  learn  that  their  God  pre- 
serves for  them  a  place  of  pardon  even  in  this  life— for  the  horses  went  of 
their  own  accord  to  S.  John  Lateran,  wliere  he  was  buried.  '  Since  then,' 
says  Platina,  '  the  rattling-  of  his  bones,  and  the  sweat,  or  rather  the  damp, 
with  which  his  tomb  becomes  covered,  has  always  been  the  infallible  sig^n 
and  forerunner  of  the  deatJi  of  a  pope  !  '  '■' 

The  monument  of  Pope  Alexander  III.,  the  enemy  of  Frederick 
Barbarossa  (1159-81),  on  the  fourth  pier,  was  executed  by  the  Chigi 
Pope,  Alexander  VIT.  Opening  from  this  aisle  are  several  chapels. 
The  second  is  that  of  the  family  of  Torlonia  (1850),  and  contains  a 
marble  Pieth,  by  Tenerani,  with  some  handsome  modern  ornaments. 
The  third  chapel  is  that  of  the  Massimi  (designed  by  Giacomo  della 
Porta),  which  has  the  Crucifixion  by  Sermoneta  as  an  altar-piece. 
Beyond  this,  in  the  right  aisle,  are  several  remarkable  tombs  of 
cardinals,  among  which  is  the  monument  of  Conte  Gastiano,  who 


1  Seroius  III.  ob.  911 ;  As^apetus  II.  ob.  956  ;  John  XII.  ob.  964  ;  Sylvester  II, 
ob.  1003  ;  John  XVIII.  ob.  1009  ;  Alexander  II.  ob.  1073  ;  Paschal  II.  ob.  1118  ; 
Calixtus  II.  ob.  1124  ;  Honorius  II.  ob.  1140  ;  Celestiue  II.  ob.  1143  ;  Lucius  II. 
ob.  1145  ;  Anastasius  IV.  ob.  1154  ;  Alexander  III.  ob.  1169  ;  Clement  III.  ob. 
1191 ;  Celestine  III.  ob.  1198 ;  Innocent  V.  ob.  1276— were  buried  at  S.  John 
Lateran,  besides  those  later  popes  whose  tombs  still  exist. 

'  The  superstition  arose  from  the  words  of  the  epitaph— 

'  Iste  locus  mundi  Silvestri  membra  sepulti 
Venturo  Domino  conferat  ad  sonitum,' 

hein"^  ima"^ined  to  apply  to  the  next  pope,  rather  than  to  the  Judge  ol  the 
WorFd. 
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died  in  1287.  Nearer  to  the  transept  is  that  of  Antonio,  Cardinal 
of  Portugal,  1447.  In  the  left  aisle  is  the  effigy  of  Cardinal 
Kiccardo  Annibaldi,  the  friend  of  S.  Thomas  Aquinas  (1225-74),  a 
renowned  leader  of  the  Guelphs. 

Near  the  end  of  the  nave  was  buried  the  unfortunate  Pope  John  X,, 
who  was  seized  by  order  of  Guido,  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and  his  wife 
Marozia,  at  the  Lateran  Palace  in  928,  and  dragged  through  the 
streets  to  S.  Angelo,  where  he  was  suffocated  with  a  cushion  in  a 
dungeon.     His  tomb  has  disappeared. 

Entered  from  the  last  door  in  the  left  aisle  (which  the  sacristan 
will  open)  is  the  beautiful  twelfth-century  Cloister,  recently  restored 
by  Leo  XIII.,  designed  by  Pietro  Vassalletto  and  his  son.^  It  is 
surrounded  by  low  arches  carried  on  exquisite  coupled  inlaid  and 
spiral  columns,  above  which  is  a  lovely  frieze  of  coloured  marbles. 
The  Vassalletti  have  inserted  this  as  a  beautiful  mask  to  the  plain 
bare  cloister  of  the  ninth  century,  as  can  easily  be  observed.  So  do 
periods  vary  in  taste  that  the  Kenaissance  architects  called  this 
cloister  '  una  Gabbia  di  Grillo '  (a  mere  grasshopper's  cage).  The 
court  thus  enclosed  was,  till  1888,  a  garden  of  roses  ;  in  the  centre 
is  a  well  (adorned  with  crosses)  of  the  ninth  century,  called  the 
"  Well  of  the  Woman  of  Samaria.'  In  the  cloister  is  a  collection  of 
architectural  and  traditional  relics :  the  canopy  of  a  papal  throne, 
'  Opus  Magistri  Deodati  Cosmati,'  bearing  the  crowned  shield  of 
Colonna ;  an  ancient  white  marble  throne  ;  -  a  candelabrum  resting 
on  a  lion,  and  several  other  exquisitely  wrought  details  from  the 
earlier  editions  of  basilica ;  a  porphyry  slab  upon  which  the  soldiers 
are  said  to  have  cast  lots  for  the  seamless  robe ;  columns  which 
were  rent  by  the  earthquake  at  the  Crucifixion  ;  a  slab  resting  on 
pillars,  shown  as  a  measure  of  the  height  of  Jesus,  making  it  six 
feet  ;  ^  and  a  smaller  slab,  also  on  pillars,  of  which  it  is  said  that  it 
was  once  an  altar,  at  which  the  officiating  priest  doubted  of  the  Real 
Presence,  when  the  wafer  fell  from  his  hand  through  the  stone, 
leaving  a  round  hole,  which  still  remains.  Both  these  slabs  formerly 
stood  in  the  piazza  near  the  site  of  the  obelisk,  and  are  shown  in 
sixteenth-century  sketches. 

Five  General  Councils  have  been  held  at  the  Lateran,  viz. : — 

I.— March  19,  1123,  uuder  C:ilixtus  II.,  with  reaffird  to  Investiture. 
II. — April  18, 1139,  under  Innocent  II..  to  condemn  the  doctrines  of  Arnold 
oJE  Brescia  and  Peter  de  Bruvs,  and  to  oppose  the  anti-pope 
Anacletus  IT. 
III. — March  5,  1179,  under  Alexander  II.,  to  condemn  the  doctrines  of 
Waldenses  and  Albigenses,  and  to  end  the  schism  caused  by 
Frederick  Barbarossa. 

»  The  school  of  the  Vassalletti  lasted  for  four  generations,  and  produced 
the  episcopal  throne  at  Ana^-ni,  1263  ;  a  screen  at  Sesfni,  1185  ;  the  lion  of  the 
Apostoli,  the  canopy  of  SS.  Cosma  and  Damiano,  1153,  &c. 

*  This  is  thought"  to  be  one  of  the  thrones  bronaht  from  the  theatres  of 
Greece  by  Hadrian  and  used  in  the  podium  of  the  Coliseum,  There  is  another 
at  S.  Gregorio,  and  a  third  at  S.  Stefano  Kotondo. 

■'»  '  Ces  monuments,  consacres  par  la  tradition,  n'ont  pas  ete  jug6s  cependant 
assez  authentiques  pour  ^tre  solennellement  exposes  a  la  veneration  des 
fidfeles.' — Goumerie. 
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IV.— Nov.  11,  1213,  at  wliicli  400  bishops  :iKSCinbled  nuder  luuoceut  III,,  to 
coudt'iiiii  tlio  Albim'usos,  and  the  heresies  of  the  Al)bot  Joachim. 

v.— May  3, 1512,  under  Jnlins  II.  and  Leo  X.,  at  wlncli  the  Pra<<:matic  Sanc- 
tion was  a))olished,  and  a  Concordat  concluded  between  the  Pope 
and  Francis  I.  for  the  destruction  of  tlie  liberty  of  the  Gallican 
Church. 

It  is  in  the  basilica  of  the  Lateran  that  the  Church  places  the 
first  meeting  between  S.  Francis  and  S.  Dominic. 

'  Une  unit,  pendant  que  Dominique  dormait,  il  Ini  semlda  voir  J6sus-Ch?'ist 
•so  preparant  4  exterminer  les  sui)erbes,  les  volui>tueux,  les  avares,  lorsque 
tout  a  coup  la  A'ierge  I'apaisa  en  lui  presentant  deux  hommes ;  I'un  d'uux 
6tait  lui-nieuie  ;  quant  a  I'autre,  il  ne  le  connaissait  p'ls  ;  mais  le  leudemain, 
la  premiere  personne  qu'il  apercjut,  en  entrant  au  L-vteran,  fut  I'inconnu  qui 
lui  6tait  apparu  en  souLje.  II  6tait  convert  de  liaillons  et  priait  avec  fervenr. 
Dominique  se  precipiti  dans  ses  bras,  et  rembrassant  avec  eflfnsion  :  "  Tu  es 
mou  compa<4uon,"  lui  dit-il  ;  "nous  ccmrons  la  meme  carri^re,  dcmeurons 
ensemble,  et  aucun  cnuemi  ne  prevaudra  contre  nous."  Et,  a  pnrtir  de  ce 
moment,  dit  la  l^uende,  ils  n'enreut  plus  qu'nn  cceur  et  qu'une  Ame  dans  lo 
Seigneur.  Ce  pauvre,  ce  meudiant,  6tait  saint  Francois  (T Assise.'— Gournei-ie, 
*  Rome  Chi-etienne.' 

Issuing  from  what  should  be  the  west  door,  but  is  the  east,  of  the 
basilica,  we  find  ourselves  in  a  spacious  portico,  one  of  five  doors  in 
which  is  a  Porta  Santa.  At  the  south  end  is  appropriately  placed 
an  ancient  marble  statue  of  Constantine,  found  in  his  Thermae 
(Colonna  Gardens),  wearing  the  dress  of  a  Roman  warrior,  once 
bearing  the  laharum,  or  standard  of  the  cross.  The  massive  traver- 
tine fa5ade  of  the  basilica,  built  by  Alessandro  Galilei  in  1734,  has 
a  fine  effect  at  a  distance,  but  the  statues  of  Christ  and  the  apostles 
which  line  the  parapet  are  too  large  for  its  proportions.  Here  the 
sovereign  pontiff  used  to  give  his  benediction.  The  central  bronze 
doors  were  those  of  the  Curia  as  rebuilt  by  Diocletian,  though 
they  date  from  before  his  time.  They  were  brought  here  by 
Alexander  VII.  from  the  Church  of  S.  Adriauo  in  the  Forum. 
Recent  changes  have  swept  away  the  picturesqueness,  ploughed  up 
the  green  lawns,  cut  down  the  ancient  avenues,  and  fringed  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  open  spaces  in  Rome  with  the  most  ill-favoured 
of  its  modern  buildings.  Until  late  years  we  looked  down  from  this 
portico  upon  one  of  the  most  characteristic  prospects  in  Rome.  On 
our  right  loomed  the  Alban  Hills,  blue  in  morning,  or  purple  in 
evening,  light,  sprinkled  with  their  white  towns — Albano,  Rocca  di 
Papa,  Marino,  Frascati,  Colonna ;  opposite  rose  the  dreamy  Sabine 
Mountains,  majestic  with  shadows  of  amethyst,  and  silvered  with 
thin  snow  ;  in  the  middle  distance  the  long,  golden  lines  of  aque- 
duct stretched  far  away  over  the  plain  till  they  were  lost  in  rosy  haze. 
Nearer  still,  beautiful  avenues  of  trees  led  across  green  lawns  to 
the  lonely  basilica  of  Santa  Croce,  while  on  the  left  were  the  fruit 
gardens  of  the  Villa  Wolkonski,  interspersed  with  fragments  of  the 
Neronian  Aqueduct  and  guardian  pines. 

The  road  at  our  feet  is  the  Via  Appia  Nuova,  which  immediately 
passes  through  the  modern  gate  known  as  the  Porta  San  Giovanni 
(built  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  Gregory  XIII.).  Nearer  to  us, 
on  the  right,  hidden  almost  by  ilex,  and  deeply  sunk  in  the  grouud, 
is  a  well-preserved  ancient  gateway,  the  finest — if  we  except  the 
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Porta  Maggiore  (which,  of  course,  was  merely  incorporated) — in  the 
Aurelian  Wall.  It  was  bricked  up  by  Ladislaus,  king  of  Naples,  in 
1408.  By  this  gate,  known  as  the  Porta  Asinaria,  from  a  family  of 
Asinarii  (?),  Belisarius  entered  Rome  in  58G,  while  the  Gothic  garri- 
son fled  by  the  Porta  del  Popolo  (Flaminia)  ;  and  Totila,  through 
the  treachery  of  the  Isaurian  Guard,  in  546.  Here  also,  in  1084, 
Henry  IV.  entered  Rome  with  his  anti-pope  Guibert.  A  few  years 
after,  the  name  of  the  gate  itself  was  changed  to  Porta  Perusta,  in 
consequence  of  the  injuries  it  receiv^ed  from  Robert  Guiscard,  who 
came  to  the  rescue  of  the  lawful  pontiff,  Gregoiy  VII.,  and  burnt 
half  Rome.  Beyond  the  Porta  Asinaria,  on  the  outside  of  the  wall, 
may  be  seen  some  third-century  remains. 

The  broad  open  space  which  we  see  beneath  the  Church  steps  was 
the  favourite  walk  of  the  earlier  popes. 

'  The  splendid  Palace  of  the  Liiteran  reflected  the  rays  of  the  eveiilno  suu, 
as  Francis  of  Assisi  with  two  or  three  of  Ills  disciples  api)i-oachtMl  it  to  ohtain 
the  Papal  sjxnctiou  for  the  rules  of  liis  uew  Order.  A  yroup  of  churchuien  in 
sumptuous  apparel  were  traversiuy  with  slow  and  measured  steps  its  lofty 
terrace,  then  called  "  the  Mirror,"  as  if  afraid  to  overtake  him  who  preceded 
them,  in  a  dress  studiously  simple,  and  AA-itli  a  countenance  rapt  in  earnest 
meditation.  Unruffled  by  passion,  and  yet  elate  with  conscious  power,  that 
eaole  eye  and  those  capacioas  Vjrows  announced  him  the  lord  of  a  dominion 
which  miyht  have  satisfied  the  pride  of  Diogenes  and  the  ambition  of 
Alexander.  Since  the  Tuyurium  was  built  on  the  Capitoline,  no  greater 
monarch  had  ever  called  tlie  seven  liills  liis  own.  But,  in  his  pontificate,  no  era 
had  occurred  more  arduous  tijan  that  in  which  Innocent  III.  saw  the  mendi- 
ciints  of  Assisi  prostrate  at  his  feet.  The  interruption  was  as  unwelcome  as 
it  was  abrupt ;  as  he  gazed  at  the  squalid  dress  and  faces  of  his  suitors,  and 
observed  their  bare  and  unwashed  feet,  his  lip  curled  witli  disdain,  and 
sternly  commanding  them  to  withdraw,  he  seemed  ag-ain  to  retire  from  the 
outer  world  into  some  of  the  deep  recesses  of  tliat  capacious  mind.  Francis 
and  his  companions  betook  themselves  to  prayer ;  Innocent  to  his  couch. 
There  (says  the  legend)  he  dreamed  that  a  palm-tree  sprouted  up  from  the 
ground  beneath  liis  feet,  and,  swiftly  shooting  up  into  the  heavens,  cast  her 
boughs  on  ever}'  side,  a  shelter  from  the  heat  and  a  refreshment  to  the  weary. 
The  vision  of  the  night  dictated  tlie  policy  of  the  morning,  and  assured 
Innocent  that,  under  his  fostering  care,  the  Francisciin  palm  would  strike 
deep  her  roots,  and  expand  her  foliage  on  every  side,  in  the  vineyard  of  the 
Church.' — Stepheyi's  '  S.  Francis  of  Assist.' 

The  Palace  of  the  Lateran  was  the  residence  of  the  popes  for 
nearly  1000  years.  Almost  all  the  events  affecting  the  private  lives 
of  a  vast  line  of  ecclesiastical  sovereigns  happened  within  its  walls. 
Dante,  speaking  of  a  war  between  Boniface  VIII.  and  the  Colonnesi, 
calls  it  '  the  War  of  the  Lateran.'  ^  Plundered  in  each  successive 
invasion,  stricken  formerly  with  malaria  during  the  autumn  months, 
bitterly  cold  in  winter,  and  often  burnt,  it  was  finally  destroyed  by 
that  great  enemy  of  Roman  antiquities,  Sixtus  V.,  in  order  to  make 
the  present  building,  which  he  never  inhabited. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Lateran  was  a  fortified  city  of  itself,  which 
was  entered  from  one  of  the  arches  of  the  Neronian  Aqueduct,  called 
the  '  Arco  di  S.  Basilio.'  This  held  the  entrance  to  the  Via  S. 
Giovanni.  The  bronze  horse  and  Aurelius  (then  mis-reckoned  Con- 
stantine)  stood  inside  it,  facing  the  approaching  pilgrim, 

^  Inf.  xxviii.  8. 
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The  only  remuauLs  preserved  of  this  famous  building  are  the 
private  chapel  of  the  popes,  and  the  terminal  apse  of  their  dining- 
hall,  known  as  the  Triclinium,  which  contains  a  copy,  erected  by 
Benedict  XIV.,  of  the  ancient  mosaic  of  the  time  of  Leo  III.,  which 
formerly  existed  here,  and  the  remains  of  which  are  preserved  in 
the  Vatican. 

*  In  this  mosaic,  Hiillam  ("  Middle  Ai>es")  sees  proof  that  the  authority  of 
the  Greek  Emperor  was  not  entirely  abrogated  at  Rome  till  loiii,'-  after  the 
period  of  Papal  aograndisement  by  Pepin  and  his  son,  but  he  is  wnrrauted  by 
no  probabilities  in  concluding-  that  Constantine  V.,  whose  reign  began  A.D. 
780,  is  intended  by  the  emperor  kneeling  with  S.  Peter  or  Pope  Sylvester.'— 
Remans,  ^Ancient  Christian  Art.'' 

Professor  Bryce  considers  that  the  theo-ry  of  the  mediaeval  empire 
is  unmistakably  set  forth  in  two  paintings,  one  of  them  in  Rome, 
the  other  in  Florence  (a  fresco  in  the  chapter-house  of  8.  M. 
Novella). 

'  The  first  of  these  is  the  famous  mosaic  of  the  Lateran  triclinium,  con- 
structed by  Pope  Leo  III.  about  A.D.  800,  and  an  exact  copy  of  which  may 
still  be  seen  over  against  the  fii9ade  of  S.  John  Lateran.  Originally  meant  to 
adorn  the  state  banqueting-hall  of  the  popes,  it  is  now  placed  in  the  open  air, 
in  the  finest  situation  in  Rome,  looking'  from  the  brow  of  a  hill  across  the 
green  ridges  of  the  Campigna  to  the  olive  groves  of  Tivoli  and  the  glistering 
crags  and  snow-capped  summits  of  the  Umbrian  and  Sabine  Apeunine.  It 
represents  in  the  centre  Christ  surrounded  by  the  apostles,  whom  He  is 
sending-  fortli  to  preach  the  gospel ;  one  hand  is  extended  to  bless,  the  other 
holds  a  book  with  the  words  '■  Pax  vobis."  Below  and  to  the  right  Christ  is 
depicted  again,  and  this  time  sitting  :  on  His  right  hand  kneels  Pope 
Sylvester,  on  His  left  the  Emperor  Constantine  ;  to  the  one  He  gives  the  kej^s 
of  heaven  and  hell,  to  the  other  a  banner  surmounted  by  a  cross.  In  the 
group  on  the  opposite,  that  is,  on  the  left  side  of  the  arch,  we  see  the  Apostle 
Peter  seated,  before  whom  in  like  manner  kneel  Pope  Leo  III.  and  Cliarlcs 
the  Emperor,  the  latter  wearing,  like  Constantino,  his  crown.  Peter,  himself 
grasping  the  keys,  gives  to  Leo  the  pallium  of  an  archbishop,  to  Charles  the 
banner  of  the  Christian  army.  The  inscription  is  "  Beatus  Petrus  dona 
vitam  Leoni  PP.  et  victoriam  Carulo  regi  dona  ; "  while  round  the  arch 
is  written,  "Gloria  in  oxcclsis  Deo,  et  in  terra  pax  hominibus  bonae  volun- 
tatis." 

'  The  order  and  nature  of  the  ideas  here  symbolised  are  .sufficiently  clear. 
First  comes  the  revelation  of  the  gospel,  and  the  divine  commission  to  gather 
all  men  into  its  fold.  Next,  the  in.stitution,  at  tlje  memorable  era  of  Constan- 
tine's  conversion,  of  the  two  powers  by  which  the  christian  people  is  to  be 
respectively  taught  and  governed.  Thirdly,  we  are  sliown  the  permanent 
Vicar  of  God,  the  apostle  who  keeps  the  keys  of  heaven  and  hell,  re-establi.sh- 
ing  these  .same  powers  on  a  new  and  firmer  basis.  The  badge  of  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  he  gives  to  Leo  as  the  spiritual  heul  of  the  faithful  on  earth  ;  the 
banner  of  the  Church  militant  to  Charles,  who  is  to  maintain  her  cause  against 
heretics  and  infidels.'—'  Holy  Roman  Empire,'  ch.  vii. 

A  banquet  in  the  Triclinium  was  the  orthodox  close  to  the  day  of 
II  Possess©,  when  a  newly-elected  pope  came  to  take  possession  of 
the  Lateran,  riding  (from  twelfth  to  eighteenth  centuries)  upon  a 
white  mule  which  was  the  (imposed)  gift  of  the  king  of  Naples,  who 
sometimes  led  it,  as  a  vassal,  on  foot.  He  passed  from  S.  Angelo, 
where  the  Jews  addressed  him  through  their  Rabbi,  to  the  Campo 
dei  Fiori,  thence  to  the  Circus  Maximus,  the  Forum,  the  Basilica  of 
Constantine,  the  Coliseum,  S.Clemente,  and  so  to  the  Lateran,  where 
he  received  a  girdle  and  twelve  seals  of  precious  stones,  tokens  of 
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the  Apostolic  power  and  the  Christian  virtues.  But  he  had  been 
obliged  to  pay  fees  amounting  to  £3000,  and  was  expected  to 
scatter  £1500  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper  to  the  people  on  his  way. 

'  In  the  great  fesfcil  procession,  which  wound  its  way  through  the  decorated 
streets  as  the  Pope  went  to  take  possession  of  the  Latei-an,  the  magisti-ate  and 
the  city  prefect,  now  no  more  than  a  powerless  shadow,  took  part.  Boniface 
rode  a  snow-white  palfrey  covered  with  a  hanging-  made  of  Cyprus  plumes, 
the  crown  of  Sylvester  on  his  head,  and  wearing-  the  most  solemn  pontificals  ; 
heside  him,  clad  in  scarlet,  walked  two  vassjil  kings,  Charles  and  Charles 
Martel,  holding-  the  bridle  of  his  horse.  Only  half  a  year  before  the  same 
kings  had  walked  beside  a  Pope  who  wore  a  hermit's  tunic,  and  rode  upon  an 
ass.  They  might  now  remind  themselves  how  little  they  had  been  humbled 
by  the  service  they  had  then  rendered.  The  shade  of  the  poor  spiritualist 
assuredly  stood  in  warning  before  Boniface  VIII.  and  the  two  kings,  when, 
at  the  Laterau  banquet,  they  had  the  honour  of  carrying  the  first  dishes  to 
the  Pope  and  then  took  their  humble  place  among-  the  cardinals  at  table, 
where  "  the  goblets  of  Bacchus  "  sparkled  amid  costly  viands.' — Gregoroviug, 
bk.  X.  ch.  V. 

On  an-ival  of  the  Pontiff  at  the  Lateran  Piazza  (that  is,  within  the 
wall  of  the  Neronian  aqueduct),  now  nearly  vanished,  by  the  gate 
of  S.  Basil  (made  of  two  of  the  arches  of  the  Aqueduct),  the  clergy 
received  him  with  solemn  song,  and  proceeded  to  set  him  upon  an 
ancient  marble  seat,  called  Sella  Stercoraria,  a  symbol  of  personal 
abasement.  From  this  the  cardinals  at  once  raised  him,  and  taking 
silver  money  from  the  lap  of  one  of  the  chamberlains,  he  scattered 
it  to  the  surrounding  throng.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  the  Basilica, 
and  from  behind  the  altar  offered  prayers.  There  he  also  received 
the  homage  of  the  Chapter,  and  after  that  entered  (from  the  north 
aisle)  the  palace,  receiving  the  keys  and  the  staff — symbols  of  power 
to  govern,  to  bind  and  to  unloose — while  the  great  officers  kissed  his 
feet.  After  distributing  another  largess,  he  was  conducted  to  the 
Sancta  Sanctorum,  where  the  mitre  was  proft'ered  to  him.  Later 
the  Senate  tendered  the  oaths  of  homage,  and  partook  of  the  banquet 
in  the  Triclinium,  at  which  the  Pope  sat  apart. 

In  the  building  behind  the  Triclinium,  attached  to  a  convent  of 
Passionist  monks,  and  erected  by  Fontana  for  Sixtus  V.,  is  preserved 
the  Scala  Santa.  This  celebrated  staircase,  supposed  to  be  that  of 
the  house  of  Pilate,  ascended  and  descended  by  the  Saviour,  is  said 
by  Megistus  to  have  been  brought  from  Jerusalem  by  Helena,  mother 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  and  has  been  regarded  with  especial 
reverence  by  the  Roman  Church  for  1000  years.  In  879  it  was 
injured  by  an  earthquake,  but  was  re-erected  in  the  old  Lateran 
palace,  whence  it  was  removed  to  its  present  site  on  the  demolition 
of  that  venerable  building.  Clement  XII.  caused  the  steps  to  be 
covered  by  a  wooden  casing,  which  has  since  been  repeatedly  worn 
out  by  the  knees  of  ascending  pilgrims.  Apertures  are  left  through 
which  the  marble  steps  can  be  seen ;  two  of  them  are  said  to  be 
stained  with  the  blood  of  the  Saviour ! 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  within  the  atrium,  are  fine  sculptures  of 
Giaconietti,  representing  the  '  Ecce  Homo,' — and  the  '  Kiss  of  Judas,' 
purchased  and  placed  here  by  Pius  IX. 

On  the  left  is  a  statue  of  Christ  by  Meli ;  on  the  right  a  beautiful 
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kneeling  statue  of  Pius  IX. — a  striking  and  touching  likeness,  by 
JSosnowski. 

Between  these  statues  the  pilgrims  kneel  to  commence  their 
ascent  of  the  Scala  Santa.  The  effect  of  the  staircase  (especially  on 
Fridays  in  Lent,  and  most  of  all  on  Good  Friday),  with  the  figures 
ascending  on  their  knees  in  the  dim  light,  and  the  dark  vaulted 
ceilings  covered  with  faded  frescoes,  is  exceedingly  picturesque. 

'  Reason  iu:iv  coudcnin,  }»ut  fcoliny  cannot  resist  the  claim  to  reverential 
sympathy  in  tlie  spectacle  daily  presented  by  the  Scala  Santa.  Numerous 
indulgences  have  been  granted  by  different  popes  to  those  who  ascend  it  with 
prayer  at  each  step.  Whilst  kneelini--  upon  these  stairs,  public  penance  used 
to  be  performed  in  the  days  of  the  Church's  more  riy-orous  discipline  ;  tiius 
the  s.iintly  matron  Fabiola  there  appeared  a  penitent  before  the  public  g'aze, 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  A.D.  390.  .  .  .  There  is  no  day  on  which  worshippers 
may  not  be  seen  slowly  :iscendiu<if  those  sUiirs ;  but  it  is  durinj;-  Holy  Week 
the  concourse  is  at  its  height ;  and  on  Good  Friday  I  have  seen  this  strncture 
completely  covered  by  the  multitude,  like  a  swarm  of  l)ees  settlinif  ou 
flowers  ! ' — IJ emails,  'Ancient  Sacred  Art.' 

'  Brother  Martin  Luther  went  to  accomplish  the  ascent  of  the  Scala  Santa 
— the  Holy  Staircase— which  once,  they  say,  formed  ])art  of  Pilate's  house. 
He  slowly  m<mnted  step  after  step  of  the  hard  st<me,  worn  into  hollows  by 
the  knees  of  penitents  and  pilgrims.  An  indulgence  for  a  tliousand  years — 
indulti^ence  from  penance — is  attached  to  this  act  of  devotion.  Patiently  he 
crept  half-way  up  the  staircase,  when  he  suddenlj'  stood  erect,  lifted  his  face 
heavenward,  and,  in  anotlier  moment,  turned  and  walked  slowly  down  again. 

'  He  said  tliat,  as  he  was  toiling  up,  a  voice,  as  if  from  lieaven,  seemed  to 
whisper  to  him  the  old,  well-known  words,  which  had  been  his  battle-cry  in 
so  many  a  victorious  combat, — "  The  just  shall  live  by  faith." 

'  He  seemed  awakened,  as  if  f rou>  a  nightmare,  and  restored  to  himself.  He 
dared  not  creep  up  another  step  ;  but,  rising  from  his  knees,  he  stood  upright, 
like  a  man  suddenly  loosed  from  bonds  and  fetters,  and,  witJj  the  firm  step 
of  a  free  man,  he  descended  the  staircase,  and  walked  from  the  idace.' — 
'  Schonberg-Cotta  Chronicles.' 

'  Did  the  feet  of  the  Saviour  actually  tread  these  steps  ?  Are  these  reliques 
really  portions  of  His  cross,  crown  of  thorns,  &c.,  or  is  all  this  fictitious  V  To 
me  it  is  all  one. 

'  "  He  is  not  here  :  He  is  risen  !  "  said  the  angel  at  the  tomb.  The  worship 
of  the  bodily  covering"  which  the  spirit  has  cast  off  belongs  to  the  soul  still  in 
the  larva  condition  ;  and  the  ascending  of  the  Scala  Santa  ou  the  knees  is  too 
convenient  a  mode  for  obtaining  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  hindrance  upon  the  only  true  w&y.'—Frederika  Bremer. 

Still  more  striking  is  it  sometimes  on  a  cloudy  day  to  see  a  bare- 
footed woman  in  grey  with  scallop-shell  wending  her  way  hither 
across  the  cold  dark  stones  of  the  Piazza.  She  is  completing,  it 
may  be,  the  last  stage  of  a  hundred  or  more  miles  from  her  home, 
to  fulfil  a  vow,  or  to  obtain  exaltation,  or  to  imitate  S.  Francis, 
who  did  likewise. 

Ascending  one  of  the  lateral  staircases — no  foot  must  touch  the 
Scala  Santa — we  reach  the  outside  of  the  Sancta  Sanctorum,  a 
chapel  held  so  intensely  sacred  that  none  but  the  Pope  may  otticiate 
at  its  altar,  and  that  it  is  never  open  to  others,  except  on  the  morn- 
ing before  Palm  Sunday,  when  the  canons  of  the  Lateran  come 
hither  to  worship,  in  solemn  procession,  with  torches  and  a  veiled 
crucifix,  and,  even  then,  none  but  clergy  are  allowed  to  pass  it« 
threshold.     The  origin  of  the  sanctuary  is  lost  in  antiquity,  but  it 
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was  the  private  chapel  of  mediaeval  popes  in  the  old  palace,  and  is 
known  to  have  existed  already,  dedicated  to  S.  Laurence,  in  the 
time  of  Pelagius  I.  (578-590),  who  deposited  here  some  relics  of  S. 
Andrew  and  S.  Luke.  It  was  restored  by  Honorius  III.  in  1216, 
and  almost  rebuilt  by  Nicholas  III.  in  1278  by  the  Cosmati. 

It  is  permitted  to  gaze  through  a  grating  upon  the  picturesque 
glories  of  the  interior,  which  are  chiefly  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  altar  is  in  a  recess,  supported  by  two  porphyry  columns. 
Above  it  is  a  beautiful  silver  tabernacle,  presented  by  Innocent  III. 
(1198-1216),  to  contain  the  great  relic  which  invests  the  chapel 
with  its  peculiar  sanctity — a  portrait  of  our  Saviour  (placed  here  by 
Stephen  III.  in  752),  held  by  the  Roman  Church  as  authentic — to 
have  been  begun  by  S.  Luke  and  finished  by  an  angel,  hence  the 
name  by  which  it  is  known,  '  Acheiropoeton,'  or  the  '  picture  made 
without  hands.'  Like  the  Santissimo  Bambino,  this  picture  has 
been  made  a  processional  one,  and  is  used  as  a  charm  during  grave 
crises  in  the  Church. 

'  The  different  theories  as  to  the  acheiropoeton  picture  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  reached  this  city,  are  stated  with  naivete  by  Maroni — i.e.  that  the 
apostles  and  the  Madonna,  meeting-  after  the  Ascension,  resolved  to  order  a 
portrait  of  the  Crucified,  for  satisfyinsr  the  desire  of  the  faithful,  and  commis- 
sioned S.  Luke  to  execute  the  task  ;  that  after  three  days'  prayer  and  fasting-, 
such  a  portrait  was  drawn  in  outline  by  that  artist,  but,  before  he  had  begun 
to  colour,  the  tints  were  found  to  have  been  filled  in  by  Invisible  hands  ;  that 
this  picture  was  brought  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome,  either  by  S.  Peter  or  by 
Titus  (together  with  the  sacred  spoils  of  the  Temple),  or  else  expedited  hither 
in  a  miraculous  voyage  of  only  twenty-four  hours  by  S.  Germanus,  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  who  desired  thus  to  save  such  a  treasure  from  the  outrages  of 
the  Iconoclasts  ;  and  that,  about  A.D.  726,  Pope  Gregory  II.,  apprised  of  its 
aiTival  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  by  revelation,  proceeded  to  carry  it  thence, 
with  due  escort,  to  Rome  ;  since  which  advent  it  has  remained  in  the  Sancta 
S-.mctomm.' — Remans,  '  Mediaeval  Christian  Art.' 

Pius  IX.  is  said  to  have  carried  it  in  procession  after  the  publi- 
cation of  Kenan's  '  Life  of  Christ.' 

Above  the  altar  is,  in  gilt  letters,  the  inscription,  '  Non  est  in  toto 
sanctior  urbe  locus.'  Higher  up,  under  gothic  arches,  and  between 
spiral  columns,  are  pictures  of  popes  and  martyrs,  but  these  have 
been  so  much  retouched  as  to  have  lost  their  interest.  The  gratings 
here  are  those  of  the  relic  chamber,  which  contains  the  reputed 
sandals  of  our  Saviour,  fragments  of  the  true  cross,  &c.  On  the 
ceiling  is  a  grand  mosaic — the  head  of  our  Saviour  within  a  nimbus, 
sustained  by  six-winged  sei^aphim — ascribed  to  the  ninth  century. 
The  sill  in  front  of  the  screen  is  covered  with  money,  thrown  in  as 
offerings  by  the  pilgrims.  A  bust  of  S.  Paul  was  stolen  hence  by 
the  French  in  1799,  which  was  covered  with  gems  and  intaglios, 
including  a  cameo  head  of  Nero,  possibly  once  worn  by  the  murderer 
of  the  apostle  himself. 

The  chapel  was  once  much  larger.  Its  architect  was  probably 
Deodatus  Cosmati.  An  inscription  near  the  door  tells  us, '  Magister 
Cosmatus  fecit  hoc  opus.' 

Here,  in  the  time  when  the  Lateran  palace  was  inhabited  {i.e. 
until  1580),  the  feet  of  twelve  sub-deacons  were  annually  washed  by 
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the  pope  on  Holy  Thursday.  On  the  Feast  of  the  Assumption  the 
sacred  picture  used  to  be  borne  in  triumph  through  the  city,  halting 
in  the  Forum,  where  the  feet  of  the  pope  were  washed  in  perfumed 
waters  on  the  steps  of  S.  Maria  Nuova  (S.  Francesca  Roniana),  and 
the  '  Kyrie  Eleison  '  was  chanted  a  hundred  times.  This  custom 
was  abolished  by  Pius  V.  in  1566. 

The  Modern  Palace  of  the  Lateran  occupies  part  of  the  site  of  the 
old  palace,  in  which  the  popes  lived  from  the  time  they  gave  up  the 
Palatine  (seventh  century)  until  1305,  when  they  went  to  Avignon, 
It  was  called  the  *  Patriarchium.'  After  returning  from  Avignon,  the 
popes  transferred  their  residence  to  the  Vatican.  Sixtus  V.  erected 
a  new  palace,  and  perhaps  intended  to  live  in  it.  Finding  the 
locality  too  cold,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  Quirinal  Hill,  and 
this  is  the  origin  of  a  third  papal  palace  in  Rome.  It  was  built  from 
designs  of  Fontana  by  Sixtus  V.,  and  is  a  feeble  copy  of  the  Borghese. 
In  1693  Innocent  XII.  turned  it  into  a  hospital — in  1843  Gregory 
XVI.  appropriated  it  as  a  museum.  The  present  entrance  is  in  the 
centre  of  the  eastern  front.  Parts  of  the  palace  are  shown  Mon- 
days, Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  from  10  to  3  (entrance  1  lira),  but  the 
cold  which  pervades  it  makes  it  a  dangerous  place.  The  best  time 
to  choose  for  visiting  this  museum  is  one  of  the  coldest  days  of 
mid-winter,  as  the  transition  from  the  outer  air  is  then  less  felt. 
Though  the  statues  seem  to  say  otherwise,  clothes  are  nowhere 
more  needed. 

The  ground-floor  is  the  principal  receptacle  for  antiquities  found 
in  Rome  in  the  last  few  years  ;  it  contains  a  number  of  very  beauti- 
ful sarcophagi  and  bas-reliefs.  Entering  the  corridor,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  court,  in  a  room  on  the  right,  the  most  remarkable 
objects  are  : — 

1st  Boom  (Museo  Profane) — 

R.  Wall.    Keliefof  the  Ab;luctiou  of  Helen.    Greek.   (Villa  r.ilombarn.) 

L.  Wall.     Hit^h  relief  of  two  ])uy  ilists,  '  Diires  ami  Entellus.'    (a.D.  100  V) 

*  Relief  of  an  Emperor  followed  by  lletors,  fouud  near  Forum  of 

Tnijan.    Restored  by  Thorwaldsen. 
Bust  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Statuette  of  \eiuesls,  deriving  from  an  Attic  original. 
Fountain-Relief. 

2nd  Room — 

Beautiful  architectural  fragments,  chiefly  from  the  Forum  of  Trajan. 
Also  a  sixteenth-century  chimney-piece. 

Srd  Room — 

Entrance  Wall.    Statue  of  Aesculapius,  found  at  Tivoli. 

R.    Wall.    *  Statue  of  Antinous,  found   at  Ostia.     Bought  from  the 

Brasclii  family  by  Gregory  XVI.  for  12,000  scudi.     Antinous  is 

represented  as  a  yod  of  flowers. 
Wall  of  Egress.    Sarcophagus  of  a  child,  with  a  relief  ropresentiny: 

pugilists. 

4fA  Room — 

Entrance  Wall.  Greek  relief  of  Medea  and  the  daughters  of  Pelias. 
Found  in  the  Corso,  1814.  Medea  has  persuaded  ihe  girls  that  by 
cuttini^  up  their  father  and  boiling  him,  they  will  confer  per- 
petual youth  upon  him. 
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'The  wicked  enchantress  is  seen  approaching-  with  solemn  step,  wearing' 
the  Phrygian  cap  and  the  Asiatic  sleeved  jacket,  and  is  preparing  to  cast  the 
magic  charm  from  her  mysterious  casket  into  the  caldron,  which  she  assures 
the  unsuspecting  maidens  will  restore  youth  to  their  aged  father,  when  he 
has  been  thrown  piecemeal  into  the  caldron.  In  contrast  to  her,  the  two 
daughters  appear  in  the  light  garments  of  Greek  maidens,  lovely  and  grace- 
ful, like  the  most  refined  figures  of  Attic  art.  One,  quickly  deluded,  is  bend- 
ing forward  to  adjust  the  caldron,  while  the  other,  who  in  the  composition 
forms  a  contrast  and  at  the  same  time  the  symmetrical  balance  to  Medea,  is 
thoughtfully  resting  her  right  hand  with  a  dagger  against  her  cheek,  as 
though  a  doubt  were  arising  in  her  mind  as  to  the  good  result  of  such  a 
horrible  design.' — Liihke. 

Above  (one  of  a  number  of  busts),  762.   Beautiful  head  of  a  Bacchante. 

Statue  of  Germanicus  (?).    All  the  family  of  the  Drusi  may  be  recog- 
nised by  the  hair  growing  low  on  the  neck.    Found  at  Veii.    1819. 
R.  Wall.     Statue  of  Mars.    Head  and  body  belong  to  different  statues. 
Wall  of  Egress.    Copy  of  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles  (639). 
Centre.    A  fine  vase  of  Lumachello. 

A  passage  is  crossed  to  the  5th  Boom — 

Centre.    1.  Sacrifice  of  Mithras,  found  near  the  Scala  Santa,  1853. 

2.  A  stag  of  basalt,  found  in  the  garden  of  Caesar  at  Porta  Portese. 

3.  A  cow.    Legs  badly  restored. 

R.  Wall.  Sepulchral  urn,  with  a  curious  relief  representing  children 
and  cock-fighting. 

6tk  Rooni  — 

A  noble  statue  of  Tiberius  with  Corona  Civica. 

An  interesting  collection  of  statues  fi-om  Cervetri  (Caere),  including  a 

grand  imperfect  (seated)  statue  of  Claudius ;  Octavia,  daughter  of 

Claudius — and  others  less  certain. 
Between  the  Windows.     Drusilla,  sister  of  Caligula,  and,  on  the  wall, 

part  of  her  epitaph.     She  holds  an  Acerra  for  incense. 

Itk  Boom — 

R.  Wall.  Statue  found  1822  near  S.  Lucia  in  Selce,  restored  as  a  Faun 
dancing :  really  Marsyas  stepping  back  in  a  contest  with  Athene 
about  a  flute,  as  is  shown  by  a  bronze  found  at  Patras.   After  Myron. 

Facing  Entrance.  *A  statiLC  of  Sopliocles  (the  gem  of  the  collection), 
found  at  Terraciua,  1839.  Masterly  drapery.  Given  by  the  Antonelli 
family. 

Sth  Boom — 

Statue  of  Poseidon,  found  at  Porto  in  1824— tlje  legs  and  arms  restored. 
Head  of  a  youthful  Pan.    Nose  and  upper  lip  restored. 

Qth  Room — 

Architectural  fragments  from  the  Via  Appia  and  Forum.  In  the  centre 
a  triangular  base  found  west  of  the  column  of  Phocas,  1844,  with 
Bacchic  reliefs.    Pillars  from  which  Raffaelle  took  designs. 

A  Greek  portrait  head,  helmeted. 

iOth  Boom — 

A  series  of  interesting  reliefs,  found  1848  on  the  Via  Labicana  at  the 
tomb  of  the  Haterii  at  Centocelle,  representing  the  preparations 
for  the  funeral  solemnities  of  a  great  Koman  lady — probably  wife 
of  a  physician. 

Entrance  Wall.  The  building  of  the  sepulchre.  A  curious  crane  for 
raising  heavy  stones  is  introduced  —  a  wheel  worked  by  men 
treading. 
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U.  Wall.  The  body  of  the;  de.ad  on  the  funenil  bed,  surrounded  by 
buminjj:  torches,  the  hired  mourners  te!vrin«^  their  hair  and  beatingf 
their  J)reasts.     A  flntist  sits  in  front  of  the  bed. 

Wall  of  Egress.  Mouuuieiit  of  dens  Haterll,  showin'/ several  Roman 
buil(lin<);s  which  the  funeral  procession  would  pass — among-  them 
the  Coliseum  and  the  Arch  of  Titus— inscribed,  '  Areas  in  sacra  via 
summa.'    Five  buildinys  are  shown. 

This  last  relief  is  considered  of  <^reat  importance,  as  indicatin^,^  by  the 
different  monuments  the  route  which  a  well  ordered  funeral  procession  leaving 
the  Forum  ought  to  pursue.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  and  the  Coliseum 
are  well  seen. 

A  second  passage  is  crossed  to  the  1 1  th  Room — 

Contaiuinu-  several  fine  sarcophayi,  Dionysos  and  Ariadne.  In  the 
centre  is  a  Roman  version  of  the  Ephesian  Diana  (?).  The  turreted 
head-dress  is  a  siyn  of  empire,  the  bees  of  fertility. 

A  Greek  Relief,    5th  cent.  B.C. 

12th  Boom— 

Entrance  Wall.  (682)  Sarcopha<iUS,  with  the  story  of  Orestes.  The 
Eumenides  are  prominent ;  at  the  door  of  the  grave  rises  the  ghost 
of  Ayamemnon.     Iphigeneia  is  in  the  boat. 

R.  Wall.  Sarcophagus  decorated  with  Cupids  bearing  garlands  and 
masks  of  Gordons.    Notice  the  race  of  different  animals. 

Wall  of  Egress.  Sarcophagus  representing  the  destruction  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Niobe.^  The  middle  group. is  full  of  beauty.  All  three 
come  from  a  vineyard  beyond  the  Porta  Viminalis  (1839).  On  the 
lid  are  the  attributes  of  Apollo  and  Artemis. 

VSth  Room  — 

No.  854  comes  from  the  House  of  the  Laterani  (1875),  found  under  the 

Apse  of  the  B:isilica.     Torso  of  a  man  in  armour. 
Entrance  Wall.     Statue  of  C.  Caelius  Siturninus. 
Centre.     Sarcophagus  of  F.  Caecilius  Vallianus,  representing  a  funeral 

banquet ;  the  wife,  according  to  the  established  rule,  is  seated  at 

the  feet  of  the  corpse. 
Relief :  Orestes  and  Pylades.    The  former  swooning,  helpless,  after  an 

attack  of  mania. 

\^th  Room — 

L.  Wall.     Unfinished  2nd  century  statue  of  a  captive  Dacian,  with 

sculptor's  copy-points  remaining,  intended  to  guide  the  workman. 
This  statue  is  identified  by  the  Dacian  figures  on  the  Arch  of 
Constantine.  Curious  mosaics  of  Roman  food,  from  a  floor  found 
1833  in  Vigna  Lupi  on  the  Aventine,  signed  Heraclitos. 

\^th  Room — 

This  and  tlie  next  room  are  devoted  to  objects  found  in  the  excavations 

at  Ostia  (1852-68). 
Head  of  a  girl  (2nd  cent.).     Of  beautiful  marble. 
Niche  with  mosaic  of  Sylvanus,  the  tree-god. 

XQth  Room — 

Centre.    2nd  cent,  reclining  statue  of  Atys,  from  Ostia  ;  found  in  the 

Temple  of  Cybele.     Bronze  statuette  of  Ai)hrodite. 
K.  WaU.    1st  century  frescoes  of  tlio  story  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice, 

from  a  toml)  at  Ostia.     Rape  of  Proserpina. 

The  Christian  Museum  represents  one  of  the  most  precious  of  the 
services  which  Pius  IX.  rendered  to  Rome,  and  one  of  its  richest  mines 


'  The  greater  num1)er  of  Roman  sarcophagi  belong  to  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  A. P.,  or  8<»mewhat  lat(;r. 
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of  instruction.  It  was  arranged  by  Padre  Marchi  and  the  G.  B.  di 
Rossi.  It  is  now  in  the  charge  of  Professor  Orazio  Marucchi.  In 
the  first  hall  is  a  feeble  statue  of  Christ  by  Sosyioicsky,  and  in  the 
wall  behind  it  three  mosaics,  two  frODi  the  catacombs,  that  in  the 
centre — of  Christ  with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul — from  the  old  S.  Peter's. 
Hence  we  ascend  a  staircase  lined  with  Christian  sarcophagi.  At 
the  foot  are  two  statues  of  the  Good  Shepherd. 

The  sarcophagus  on  the  left  side  of  the  stairs  which  tells  the 
story  of  Jonah  is  a  fine  example.  The  noble  corridor  above  is  also 
lined  with  sarcophagi.  The  best  are  on  the  left ;  of  these  the  most 
remarkable  are,  the  1st,  the  marriage  at  Cana ;  7th,  a  sarcophagus 
with  a  canopy  supported  by  two  pavonazzetto  columns,  and,  on  the 
wall  behind,  frescoes  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  &c.  ;  8th,  a  sarco- 
phagus with  the  Christian  monogram  in  detached  relief;  in  the 
middle  of  gallery,  the  Good  Shepherd  repeated  several  times  among 
vines,  with  cherubs  gathering  the  grapes.  At  the  raised  end  of  the 
corridor  is  the  seated  bearded  statue  of  Hippolytus,  Bishop  of 
Porto  in  the  third  century  (the  upper  part  a  restoration),  found  in 
his  crypt  on  the  left  of  the  Via  Tiburtina  opposite  S.  Lorenzo 
1551,  and  moved  hither  by  Pius  IX.  from  the  Vatican  Library  ; 
upon  the  chair  is  engraved  the  celebrated  Paschal  Calendar,  which 
is  supposed  to  settle  the  unorthodoxy  of  those  early  Christians  who 
kept  Easter  at  the  same  time  as  the  Jews  ;  also  a  list  of  the  saint's 
works.     The  cycle  begins  with  a.d.  222  and  ends  with  234. 

Hence  a  door  on  the  right  of  a  corridor  leads  to — 

The  1st  Hall,  containing  the  huge  and  coarse  mosaic  pavement 
— with  portraits  of  twenty-eight  athletes — found  in  the  Baths  of 
Caracalla  in  1822. 

The  2nd  Hull  has  a  collection  of  ancient  frescoes. 

The  Si'd  Hall  contains — 

Entrance  Wall.    *Carlo  Crivelli,  1482  :  Madouaa,  hig'Lly  finished. 
*Carlo  Crivelli  :  Madonna  and  Saints— an  altar-piece.    1481. 
Antonio  da  Mtirano  :  Madouna  and  Saints.     1464. 
L.  Wall.    Benozzo  Gozzoli :  Assumption  of  Madonna  with  Anyels,  and  a 
predella  of  the  history  of  the  Virgin,  strongly  recalling  his  master, 
Fra  Angelico. 
-^Filippo  Lippi  (v).     A  Triptych  :  The  Coronsition  of  the  Vii-gin.     On  the 
riyht  the  donor,  Carlo  Marsnppiui  of  Arezzo,  is  presented  hy  two 
Olivetan  monks  ;    ou  the  left  another  is  presented.      Broug-ht  to 
Rome  from  Arezzo. 
Wall  of  Egress.    Giovanni  Sanzio,  father  of  Raffaelle :  S.  Jerome,  in  tem- 
pera. 
Luca  Si{jno)-elli :   SS.  Laiu-ence   and    Benedict  —  very   peculiar,    as 

scarcely  showiii^^-  their  faces,  hnt  maguiScent  in  colour. 
Cola  dell'  Ainatrice :  The  Assumption.    1515. 
iMca  Signorelli:  SS.  Agnes  and  Emei'entiana. 
Lo  Spagna  :  Madonna  and  Child,  with  Saiuts. 

ith  Hull- 
Entrance  Wall.    '^Marco  Palmezzano  da  Forli :  Madonna  with  SS.  J. 
Baptist  and  Jerome — a  grand  picture.    1510. 
*Marco  Palmezzano,  1537 :  Madouna  with   SS.  Peter,  Dominic,  and 
Anthony  of  Padna  on  the  right,  and  SS.  J.  Baptist,  Laurence,  and 
Francis  on  the  left. 

2d 
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Wall  of  Egress.     Cesare  da  Sesto  :  The  Biiptism  of  Christ. 

Venetian  School :  The  Entotnbineut. 
Whidow  Wall.    Giiilio  Romano  :  Cartoon  for  the  stoning  of  Stephen. 

bth  Hall- 
Entrance  Wall.     Sansqferrato :  Sixtus  V.  :is  Cardinal. 

Cavaliere  d'Arpino:  The  Annunciation. 
Left   Wall.     Domenichino  (?) :  Sixtus  V.  as  Tope. 

Wall  of  Egress.    Lawrence  :  Georye  TV.  of  Eny land — rather  out  of  place. 
Window  Wall.     Vandyke  :  Male  Portrait. 

Several  other  halls  are  filled  with  modern  pictures  of  recent 
martyrdoms,  &c.,  chiefly  presents  to  Leo  XIII. 

1'he  10th  Hall,  called  the  Hall  of  Council,  is  surrounded  by  fresco 
portraits  of  popes  and  pictures  allegorical  of  their  arms,  &c. 

At  the  end  of  a  corridor,  a  custode  will  admit  to  two  rooms  filled 
with  a  beautiful  set  of  terra-cotta  reliefs,  busts,  and  statues  by 
Pettrich,  illustrative  of  North  American  Indian  life.  Some  of  the 
busts  are  marvellous  in  vigour  and  character. 

The  walls  of  the  open  galleries  on  this  floor  of  the  palace  have 
been  covered  with  early  Christian  inscriptions  from  the  catacombs, 
which  have  been  thus  arranged  in  arches  : — 

1-3.  Epitayilis  of  martyrs  and  others  of  temp.  Damasus  1.  (366  to  384). 

4-7.  Dated  inscriptions  from  238  to  557. 

8-9.  Inscriptions  relating  to  doctrine. 

10.  Inscriptions  relatiuu  to  popes,  presbyters,  and  deacons. 

11-12.  Inscriptions  relating-  to  simple  ecclesiastics. 

13.  Inscriptions  of  affection  to  relations  and  friends. 

14-16.  Symbolical. 

17.  Simple  epitaphs  from  different  catacombs. 

On  the  third  floor  of  the  palace  are  casts  from  the  bas-reliefs  on 
the  Column  of  Trajan. 

Before  leaving  the  Lateran  altogether,  we  must  mention  amongst 
its  early  institutions,  the  famous  school  of  music  which  existed  here 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages. 

'  Gregory  the  Great,  whose  object  it  seems  to  liave  been  to  render  reliiiion 
a  thinii'  of  the  senses,  was  the  founder  of  the  music  of  the  Church.  He  in- 
stituted the  school  for  it  in  the  Lateran,  whence  the  Carlovinyiau  monardis 
obtained  te;u-lK'rs  of  siniiini^  and  oruan-playiniz".  The  Frankish  monks  were 
sent  thither  for  instruction/— 2)j/e?-'s  'Hist,  of  the  City  of  Rome.' 

Opposite  the  palace  was  formerly  the  entrance  of  the  Villa 
Massimo  Arsoli,  which  had  a  casino  beautifully  decorated  with 
scenes  taken  from  the  great  Italian  poets  by  the  modern  German 
artists  Schnorr,  Kock,  Ph.  Veit,  Overbeck,  and  Fuhrich.  This 
interesting  little  building  was  destroyed  in  1886  and  its  frescoes 
broken  up. 

In  the  Via  Tasso  further  remains  of  the  Monuments  of  the  Equites 
Singulares  (an  imperial  bodyguard)  were  discovered  in  18SG.  In  a 
great  hall,  90  feet  long,  were  forty-three  inscribed  pedestals  of 
statues,  mostly  thank-offerings  from  retired  ofticers— '  missi  honesta 
missione.'     Their  burial-place  was  beyond  Torre  Pignatara. 

Leading  from  the  Piazza  di  San  Giovanni  to  S.  Maria  Maggiore 
is  the  long  Via  Morulana,  where,  in  the  hollow  (L.)— hemmed  in  by 
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modern  monstrosities — is  the  strange-looking  Church  of  SS.  Pietro 
e  Marcellino  (seldom  open),  in  which  is  preserved  a  miraculous 
painting  of  the  Crucifixion :  the  figure  upon  the  cross  is  supposed  to 
move  the  eyes  when  regarded  by  the  favoured  faithful.  This 
picture,  a  small  replica  of  the  magnificent  Guido  at  S.  Lorenzo  in 
Lucina,  is  (or  was)  shown,  behind  a  grille,  by  a  nun  of  S.  Teresa, 
veiled  from  head  to  foot  in  blue,  like  an  immovable  pillar  of  blue 
drapery. 

'  SS.  Pietro  c  Marcellino  stands  in  the  valley  bebintl  the  Esquiliue,  iu  the 
long-,  lonely  road  between  S.  Maria  Magyiore  and  the  Lateran.  SS.  Peter 
Exorcista  and  Marcellinixs  are  always  represented  together  in  priestly  habits, 
bearing  their  palms.  Their  legend  relates  that  in  the  persecution  under 
Diocletian  they  were  cast  into  prison.  Artemius,  keeper  of  the  dungeon, 
had  a  daughter  named  Paulina,  and  she  fell  sick  ;  and  S.  Peter  offered  to 
restore  her  to  health,  if  her  father  would  believe  in  the  true  God.  And  the 
jailer  mocked  him,  saying-,  "  If  I  put  thee  into  the  deepest  dungeon,  and  load 
thee  with  heavier  chains,  will  thy  God  deliver  thee  ?  11  He  doth,  I  will 
believe  in  Him."  And  Peter  answered,  "  Be  it  so,  not  out  of  regard  to  thee  ; 
for  it  matters  little  to  our  God  whether  such  an  one  as  thou  believe  iu  Him  or 
not,  but  that  the  name  of  Christ  may  be  glorified,  and  thyself  confounded." 

'  And  in  the  middle  of  the  night  Peter  and  Marcellinus,  in  white  shining- 
garments,  entered  the  chamber  of  Artemius  as  he  lay  asleep,  who,  being- 
struck  with  awe,  fell  down  and  worshipped  the  name  of  Christ ;  and  he,  his 
wife,  daughter,  and  three  hundred  others,  were  baptized.  After  this  the  two 
holy  men  were  condemned  to  die  for  the  faith,  and  the  executioner  was 
ordered  to  lead  them  to  a  forest  three  miles  from  Rome,  that  the  Christians 
might  not  discover  their  place  of  sepulture.  And  when  he  had  brought  them 
to  a  solitary  thicket  overgrown  with  brambles  and  thorns,  he  declared  to 
them  that  they  were  to  die,  upon  which  they  cheerfully  fell  to  work  and 
cleared  away  a  space  fit  for  the  purpose,  and  dug-  the  grave  in  which  they 
were  to  be  l-iid.  Then  they  were  beheaded  (June  2),  and  died  encouraging- 
each  other. 

'  The  fame  of  SS.  Pietro  e  Marcellino  is  not  confined  to  Rome.  In  the  reign 
of  Charlemagne  they  were  venerated  as  martyrs  throughout  Italy  and  Gaul  ; 
and  Eginhard,  the  secretary  of  Charlemagne,  who  married  his  daughter 
Emma,  is  said  to  have  held  them  in  particular  honour.  Every  one,  I  believe, 
knows  the  beautiful  story  of  Eginhard  and  Emma, — and  the  connection  of 
these  Sivints  with  them,  as  their  chosen  pi'otectors,  lends  an  interest  to  their 
solitary  deserted  church.  In  the  ''Roma  Sotterranca"  of  Bosio  there  is  an 
ancient  fragment,  found  in  the  catacombs,  which  represents  S.  Peter  Exor- 
cista, S.  Marcellinus,  and  Paulina  standing  together.'— 3frs.  Jameson. 

Opposite  this  is  the  modern  Capuchin  Church  of  S.  Antonio  (by 
Caramini),  inaugurated  December  1887,  built  entirely  by  the  Fran- 
ciscan friars  of  Germany,  who  each  gave  the  price  of  two  masses 
weekly.  There  are  13,000  friars,  and  about  26,000  francs  was  paid 
weekly. 

A  narrow  lane  behind  the  Scala  Santa  until  recently  formed  the 
approach  to  the  Villa  Wolkonski  (open  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
after  12),^  now  a  mere  rag  of  a  once  lovely  garden,  intersected  by 
the  broken  arches  of  the  Aqua  Claudia,  which  possessed  exquisite 
views  over  the  Campagna  to  the  Alban  and  Sabine  mountains.  Of 
all  this  beauty  it  has  been  deprived  since  1889. 

'  The  villa  itself  is  not  a  palace,  but  a  dwelling-house  built  in  thedeliirht- 
fully  irregular  style  of  It  vlian  architecture.    The  staircase  is  quite  open,  and 

*  A  permesso,  obtained  through  a  banker,  is  sometimes  asked  for. 
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cau  bo  seeu  from  tbe  (mtside.  Tliroii'j;li  the  garden  leuuthways  ruu  tlic  ruius 
of  !iu  aciueduct,  wliicli  they  have  turned  to  account  in  various  ways,  buildiug- 
steps  outside  the  arches,  puttiny  seats  at  tlie  top,  and  fillin.;  the  vacant  places 
in  the  ivy-mantled  walls  with  statues  and  busts.  Roses  climb  up  as  hi<vli  as 
they  can  find  sui)i)ort,  and  aloes,  Indian  fiy-trees.  and  palms  run  wild  among- 
capitals  of  columns,  ancient  vases,  and  fragments  of  all  kinds.  As  for  the 
roses,  there  are  millions  of  them,  in  bushes  and  trees,  arbours  and  hedL'es,  all 
flourishinn  luxuriantly  ;  but  never  more  lovely  and  poetic  than  when  clinging 
to  the  dark  cypress-trees.  The  beauty  here  is  of  a  serious  and  touchin>i-  type, 
with  nothing  small  and  "pretty."' — Letter  from  Fanny  Hensel,  nee  Men- 
delssohn. 

In  the  Villa  was  the  Columbarium  of  an  architect  called  Tiberius 
Claudius  Vitalis,  built  by  another  architect  named  Eutychius. 


Those  who  are  in  Eome  in  the  summer  will  be  entertained  by  the 
following  scene  outside  Porta  S.  Giovanni.  Long  tables  with  cloths 
upon  them  are  arranged  along  the  wall,  with  basins  of  water  and 
little  looking-glasses,  and  by  another  table  are  barbers  with  their 
shaving  materials.  Here  the  workmen  coming  in  from  the  country 
make  an  al  fresco  toilette,  and,  thus  beautified,  breakfast  at  the 
Osteria  di  Faccia  Fresca.  They  may  also  see  what  is  far  more 
entertaining — the  thoroughly  Pagan  celebration  here  of  S.  John's 
day,  i.e.  the  summer  solstice.  No  monk  or  priest  is  seen  out  and 
about  on  that  day  ;  and  every  one  eats  pork  or  snails. 

About  a  mile  beyond  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni,  a  road  branches  off 
on  the  left  to  the  Porta  Furba,  an  arch  of  the  Aqua  Felice,  founded 
on  the  line  of  the  Claudian  and  Marcian  aqueducts.  Artists  may 
find  a  picturesque  subject  here  in  a  pretty  fountain  with  a  portion 
of  the  decaying  aqueducts.  Beyond  the  arch  is  the  olive-covered 
mound  called  Monte  del  Grano,  the  burial-place  of  Alexander 
Severus,  his  wife,  and  mother,  and  in  which  the  Capitoline  Sar- 
cophagus and  the  Portland  Vase  were  found.  Beyond  this,  the 
Via  Casilina  passes  on  the  left  the  vast  ruins  called  Sette  Bassi 
(Villa  of  Septimius  Bassus),  perhaps  of  Hadrian's  date. 

The  direct  road  leads  to  Albano.  At  about  two  miles  from  the 
gate,  a  field  track  turns  left  to  the  Via  Latina,  of  which  a  certain 
portion  finely  paved  with  polygonal  blocks  remains  bare.  This, 
like  several  of  the  other  great  Consular  roads,  was  a  favourite  burial- 
place  of  the  great  families : — 

'  Quorum  Flaminia  tegitur  cinis  atque  Latina.' 

—  Juvenal,  Sat.  i.  171. 

The  tomb  of  the  Valerii  (R.)  belonged  to  the  ancient  clan  whose 
lands  extended  from  here  to  Marino.  The  bricks  are  of  the  date  of 
Aurelius.  It  consists  of  a  sacellum  and  subterranean  chamber 
decorated  with  exquisite  stucco  reliefs.  The  tomb  of  the  Pancratii 
(L.)  has  a  frieze  and  vaulting  covered  with  low  reliefs  of  the  utmost 
beauty,  with  winged  figures  of  Victory  in  very  high  relief  at  the 
springing  of  the  vault.  The  stucco  reliefs  are  white  upon  a  coloured 
ground.  The  second  chamber  is  splendidly  decorated  with  illus- 
trations of  the  Trojan  War.  The  view,  looking  back  upon  Home, 
or  forward  to  the  long  line  of  broken  arches  of  the  Claudian  Aque- 
duct, seen  between  these  ruined  sepulchres,  is  most  striking. 
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Close  by  (3rd  milestone)  have  been  discovered  remains  of  a  villa 
of  the  Servilii,  which  afterwards  belonged  to  the  Anicii.  Here 
also,  in  1858  (on  the  left  of  the  Via  Latina),  Signor  Fortunati 
discovered  the  long  buried  and  forgotten  Basilica  of  S.  Stefano.  It 
is  recorded  by  Anastasius  Bibliothecarius  that  this  basilica,  the 
enlargement  of  an  oratory  in  the  Anician  Villa  here,  was  founded 
in  the  time  of  Leo  I.  (440-461),  by  Demetrias,  daughter  of  Anicius 
Hermogenianus,  prefect  of  the  city,  368-370,  and  of  Tyrania  Juliana, 
a  friend  of  Augustine  and  Jerome.  The  foundress  escaped  from 
the  siege  by  the  Goths  with  her  mother  to  Carthage,  where  she 
became  a  nun.  Her  church  was  restored  by  Leo  HI.  The  remains 
are  interesting,  though  they  do  little  more  than  show  perfectly 
the  substruction  and  plan  of  the  ancient  building.  An  inscription 
by  Leo  III.  (795-816)  in  praise  of  Demetrias  has  been  found  amongst 
the  ruins.  The  original  church  previous  to  that  date  had  but  a 
nave  and  a  portico. 

Not  far  from  this  (Vigna  Fiscale)  is  the  unexcavated  Catacomb 
of  the  Santi-Quattro. 

Three  and  a  half  miles  from  Rome  is  the  Osteria  of  Tavolato,  near 
which  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  picturesque  portions,  much 
frequented  by  artists,  of  the  Claudiadi  Aqueduct — '  opus  magnifi- 
centissime  consummatum ' — as  Frontinus  calls  it.  The  arches 
are  interrupted  by  the  lofty  mediaeval  Torre  Fiscale.  The 
Claudian  here  intersects  the  aqueduct  of  the  Anio  Vetus,  and 
that  of  the  Marcia,  Tepula,  and  Julia,  making  an  imposing  effect. 

'  The  Campagna  holds  the  memory  of  Claudius  dear,  aud  she  and  that 
memory  make  each  other  beautiful.  The  melancholy  and  o-randeur  in  decay, 
whicli  one  perceives  in  the  features  of  the  unfortunate  emperor,  are  found 
a^ain  iu  this  yroup  formed  by  nature  and  art.  The  arches  of  Aqua  Claudia 
traverse  the  Roman  waste,  as  a  tirm  resolution  sometimes  traversed  the 
cloudy  spaces  of  this  Caesar's  soul.' — Viktor  Rydberg. 

Fourteen  aqueducts,  of  an  aggregate  length  amounting  to  above 
350  miles,  were  employed  to  bring  pure  water  to  Rome.  Of  these 
304  miles  are  under  ground,  55  above  ground,  often  carried  upon 
arches  of  great  height.  The  best  waters  were  the  Marcia,  Claudia, 
and  Virgo  ;  the  worst,  the  Anio  Vetus  and  Alsietina,  which  were 
only  employed  for  washing  or  gardens.  Pliny  relates  that  in  his 
day  folk  had  ceased  to  value  the  water  of  the  Marcian  and  Virgo 
aqueducts.  After  the  ruining  of  all  these,  Rome  once  more 
resorted  to  wells  and  Tiber  water  ;  and  the  population  rapidly 
decreased. 

It  is  on  the  rising  ground  near  Sette  Bassi,  bef ©renamed,  that  the 
Temple  of  Fortuna  Muliebris  is  believed  to  have  stood.  This  was 
the  temple  which  Valeria,  the  sister  of  Publicola,  and  Volumnia 
the  mother  of  Coriolanus,  claimed  to  erect  at  their  own  expense, 
when  the  senate  asked  them  to  choose  their  recompense  for  having 
preserved  Rome  by  their  entreaties. 

'As  Valeria,  sister  of  Fublicola,  was  sitting-  iu  the  temple  as  a  suppliant 
before  the  image  of  Jupiter,  Jupiter  himself  seemed  to  inspire  lior  with  a 
sudden  thought,  and  slie  immediately  rose,  and  called  upon  all  the  other 
noble  ladies  who  were  with  her  to  arise  also,  and  she  led  them  to  the  house  of 
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Volumiiia,  tlio  mother  of  Cains  (Coriol.imis).  There  she  found  Vlriiilia,  the 
wife  of  Cains,  with  his  mother,  and  also  his  little  children.  Valeria  then 
addressed  Volnuinia  and  Viryilia,  and  said,  "  Our  cominti-  here  to  you  is  our 
own  doiuii'  ;  neither  the  senate  nor  any  mortal  man  has  sent  us  ;  hut  the  i;od 
in  whose  temple  we  were  sitting  as  supi)liants  put  it  into  our  hearts  that  we 
should  come  ;ind  ask  you  to  join  with  us,  women  with  women,  without  any  aid 
of  men,  to  win  for  our  country  a  sreat  deliverance,  and  for  ourselves  a  name 
<rlorious  above  all  women,  even  aV)0ve  those  Sabine  wives  in  the  old  time  who 
stopped  the  battle  between  their  husV)ands  and  their  fathers.  Come,  then, 
with  us  to  the  camp  of  Cains,  and  let  us  pray  to  him  to  show  xis  mercy." 
Volnmnia  said,  "  We  will  go  witli  you  ;  "  and  Virgilia  took  her  young  children 
with  her,  and  they  all  went  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy. 

'  It  was  a  sad  and  solemn  sight  to  see  this  train  of  noble  ladies,  and  the  very 
Volscian  soldiers  stood  in  silence  as  they  passed  by,  and  pitied  them  and 
honoured  them.  They  found  Cains  sittin<>  on  the  general's  seat  in  the  midst 
of  the  camp,  and  the  Volscian  chiefs  were  standing  round  him.  When  he  first 
saw  them  he  wondered  what  it  could  be  :  but  presently  he  knew  his  motlier, 
who  was  walking  at  the  head  of  the  train,  and  then  he  could  not  contain  him- 
self, but  leapt  down  from  his  seat  and  ran  to  meet  her,  and  was  going  to 
kiss  her.  But  she  stopped  him  and  said,  "Ere  thou  kiss  me,  let  me  know 
whether  1  am  speaking  to  an  enemy  or  to  my  son  ;  whether  I  stand  in  thy 
camp  as  thy  prisoner  or  thy  mother  ?  "  Caius  could  not  answer  her  ;  and 
then  she  went  on  and  said,  "'  Must  it  be,  then,  that  had  I  never  borne  a  son, 
Rome  never  would  have  seen  the  camp  of  an  enemy  ;  that  had  I  remained 
childless,  I  should  have  died  a  free  woman  in  a  free  city  ?  But  I  am  too  old 
to  bear  much  longer  either  thy  shame  or  my  misery.  Rather  look  to  thy  wife 
and  children,  whom,  if  thou  pei'sistest,  thou  art  doomius"  to  an  untimely 
death  or  a  long  life  of  bondage."  Then  Virgilia  and  his  children  came  xip  to 
him  and  kissed  him,  and  all  the  noble  ladies  wept,  and  bemoaned  their  own 
fate  and  the  fate  of  their  country.  At  last  Caius  cried  out,  "  O  mother,  what 
hast  thou  done  to  me?"  and  he  wrung  her  hand  vehemently,  and  said, 
"  Mother,  thine  is  the  victory — a  happy  victory  for  thee  and  for  Rome,  and 
shame  and  ruin  to  thy  son."  Then  he  fell  on  her  neck  and  embraced  her, 
and  he  embraced  his  wife  and  his  children,  and  sent  them  back  to  Rome  ;  and 
led  away  the  army  of  the  Volscians,  and  never  afterwards  attacked  Rome  any 
more.  The  Romans,  as  was  ritrht,  honoured  Voluninia  and  Valeria  for  their 
deed,  and  a  temple  was  built  and  dedicated  to  "Woman's  Fortune,"  just  on 
the  spot  where  Caius  had  yielded  to  his  mother's  words  ;  and  the  fii-st  priestess 
of  the  temple  was  Valeria,  into  whose  heart  Jupiter  had  tirst  pnt  the  thouLiht 
to  go  to  Volnmnia,  and  to  call  upon  her  to  go  out  to  the  enemy's  camp  and 
entreat  her  son.' — Arnold's  'Hist,  of  Rome,'  vol.  i. 

In  the  sixth  century  the  Goths  entrenched  themselves  here 
between  the  aqueducts  in  a  camp  which  they  only  abandoned  in 
consequence  of  fever  which  attacked  their  forces. 

'  In  the  account  of  the  Gothic  war,  Procopius  describes  a  camp  esta])lished 
by  the  barbarians  amonast  the  arcades  of  the  <>reat  aqueducts,  at  the  sixth 
milestone  of  the  Via  Latina,  between  the  pictiiresque  tower  known  by  the 
name  of  Torre  Fiscale  and  the  modern  racecourse  at  the  Capannelle.  Here 
the  two  main  aqueducts  of  the  Claudia  and  of  the  jMartia  cross  each  other 
twice,  leaving",  between  the  first  and  second  crossing,  an  oval  space,  two 
thousand  feet  long  by  six  hundred  wide,  encircled  by  lofty  arches,  and  pre- 
senting the  aspect  of  an  amphitheatre.  This  enclosure  the  Gauls  fortified  by 
walling  up  the  arches  with  huue  stones;  and  they  established  themselves 
within  with  all  possible  comfort.  They  numbered  seven  thous:\nd  men.  not 
including  the  outposts.  Here  they  remained  many  months,  waitinL:'  for  the 
proper  occasion  to  storm  the  city.  In  the  meantime  they  spent  their  leisure 
hours  in  setting  t\rv  to  neiLjhbourini;  villas,  in  uprootiiiL''  trees,  in  violating 
tombs,  and  in  destroying  f.irms,  until  an  outbreak  of  pestilence  oblit-e*!  them 
to  leave  their  fortified  camp  and  disperse.'— Z(a7icmn/,  'Ancient  Rome.' 

A  sarcophagus  of  the  fourth  century  (now  in  the  Lateran)  was 
found  near  this,  containing  the  body  of  a  woman  wrapped  in  golden 
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vestments,  and,  from  the  sponge  filled  with  coagulated  blood  placed 
beneath  her  fractured  head,  supposed  to  be  a  martyr. 

The  return  drive  to  Rome  may  be  varied  by  turning  to  the  right 
about  a  mile  beyond  this,  into  the  Strada  Militare,  which  leads  past 
the  so-called  Temple  of  Bacchus  and  the  little  Bosco  Sacro  to  the 
Via  Appia  Vecchia,  by  Cecilia  Metella. 

The  freshly-planted  open  space  in  front  of  S.  John  Lateran, 
which  is  a  continuation  of  the  former  Papal  promenade  of  '  The 
Mirror,'  leads  out  direct  to  S.  Croce.  It  is  stripped  of  the  exquisite 
lawns  over  which  the  sister  basilicas  looked  at  each  other,  until 
1880,  and  has  been  lined  on  the  left  by  cracked  and  villainous 
houses  in  the  worst  style.  On  the  right  stand  S.  Croce  and  the 
walls  of  Rome. 

'  Few  Koman  churches  are  set  within  so  impressive  a  picture  as  8auta  Croce, 
approached  on  every  side  through  these  solitudes  of  vineyards  and  yardeus, 
quiet  roads,  and  louy  avenues  of  tree.-*,  that  occupy  such  immense  extent 
within  the  walls  of  Rome.  The  scene  from  the  Lateran,  lookinii  towards 
this  basilica  across  the  level  common,  between  lines  of  trees,  with  the  dis- 
tance of  Campaijna  and  mountains,  the  castellated  walls,  the  arcades  of  the 
Claudian  aqueduct,  amid  gardens  and  groves,  is  more  than  beautiful,  full  of 
memory  and  association.  The  other  approach,  by  the  unfrequented  Via  di 
S.  Croce,  presents  the  finest  distances,  seen  through  a  foliage  beyond  the 
dusky  towel's  of  the  Honorian  walls,  and  a  wide  extent  of  slopes  covered 
with  vineyards,  amid  which  stand  at  intervals  some  of  those  forlorn  cottage 
farms,  urey  and  dilapidated,  that  form  characteristic  features  in  Roman 
scenery.  The  majestic  ruins  of  Minerva  Medica,  the  so-called  temple  of 
Venus  and  Cupid,  the  fragments  of  the  baths  of  S.  Helena,  the  Castrense 
Amphitheatre,  the  arches  of  the  aqueduct,  half  concealed  in  cypress  and 
ivy,  are  objects  which  must  increase  the  attractions  of  a  walk  to  this  sanc- 
tuary of  the  cross.  But  the  exterior  of  the  church  is  disappointiuu  and 
inappropriate,  retaining-  nothiug  antique  except  the  square  Lombardic 
tower  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  storeys  of  n:irrow-arched  windows,  its  brick- 
work ornamented  with  disks  of  coloured  marble,  and  a  canopy,  with  columns, 
near  the  summit,  for  a  statue  no  lono:er  in  its  place.' — Hemnns,  '  Catholic 
Italy,'  vol.  i. 

The  site  of  the  Basilica  of  S.  Croce  in  Gerusalemme  was  once 
occupied  by  the  gardens  of  Heliogabalus  (a.d,  218)  (Horti  Variani), 
and  afterwards  by  the  palace  of  the  Empress  Helena,  mother  of 
Constantino,  whose  residence  here  was  known  as  the  Palatium 
Sessorianum,  whence  the  name  of  Sessorian,  sometimes  given  to 
the  basilica  itself. 

The  church  was  probably  a  hall  in  the  palace  of  Helena.  It  was 
consecrated  by  Pope  Sylvester.  It  was  repaired  by  Gregory  II. 
early  in  the  eighth  century;  the  monastery  was  added  by  Bene- 
dict VII.  about  975,  and  the  whole  was  rebuilt  by  Lucius  II.  in 
1144.  The  church  was  deplorably  modernised  by  Passalacqua  and 
Gregorini  under  Benedict  XIV.  in  1744,  and  scarcely  anything, 
except  the  tower,  now  remains  externally  which  is  even  as  old  as 
the  twelfth  century.  The  fine  columns  of  granite  and  bigio-luma- 
chellato,  which  now  adorn  the  fagade,  were  plundered  from  a 
neighbouring  temple  in  1744.  The  campanile  is  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  devoid  of  beauty,  owing  to  moderni- 
sations.   FoTU'  out  of  twelve  granite  columns,  which  divided  thft 
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nave  from  the  aisles,  are  boxed  up  in  plaster  piers.  The  high  altar 
is  adorned  with  an  urn  of  green  basalt,  sculptured  with  lions'  heads, 
which  contains  the  bodies  of  SS.  Anastasius  and  Caesarius,  Two 
of  the  pillars  of  the  baldacchino  are  of  breccia-corallina.  The  fine 
frescoes  of  the  tribune  by  an  ally  of  Pinturicchio  have  been  much 
retouched.  They  were  executed  under  Alexander  VI.,  on  a  com- 
mission from  Cardinal  Carvajal,  who  is  himself  represented  as 
kneeling  before  the  cross,  which  is  held  by  the  Empress  Helena. 

'  Near  the  entrance  of  the  church  is  a  vahiable  monument  of  the  Papal 
history  of  the  tentli  century,  in  a  metrical  epit:vi)li  to  Benedict  VII.,  record- 
iui^-  his  foundation  of  the  adjoining  monastery  for  monks,  who  were  to  siny- 
day  and  ni<iht  the  praises  of  the  Deity  ;  his  charities  to  the  i)oor  ;  and  the 
deeds  of  the  anti-pope  Franco,  called  by  Bironius  (with  play  upon  his 
assumed  name  B;)niface)  3Ialefacius,  who  usuii)ed  the  Holy  See,  imprisoned 
and  straniiled  the  lawful  Pope,  Benedict  VI.,  and  pillaue  1  the  treasury  of 
S.  Peter's,  hut  in  one  month  was  turned  out  and  excommunicated,  when  he 
fled  to  Constantinople.  The  chronology  of  this  epitaph  is  by  the  ancient 
system  of  Indictions,  the  death  of  tlie  Pope  dated  XII.  Indiction,  correspond- 
ing to  the  year  984  ;  and  the  Latin  style  of  the  tenth  century  is  curiously 
exemplified  in  lines  relating  to  the  anti-pope— 

'  "  Hie  primus  repulit  Frauconis  spurca  superbi 

Culuiiua  qui  invasit  sedis  apostolicae 

Qui  dominumque  suuiu  captum  in  castro  h  ilie'oat 

Carceris  interea  auctis  constrictus  in  uno 

Strauyulatus  ul)i  exuerat  hominem." ' 

— Hemans,  '  Catholic  Itah/.' 

The  consecration  of  the  Golden  Rose,  formerly  sent  to  foreign 
princes,  on  the  Sunday  called  Laetare,  used  often  to  take  place  in 
this  church.  The  principal  observances  here  now  are  connected 
with  the  exhibition  of  the  relics,  of  which  the  principal  is  the  Title 
of  the  True  Cross. 

'  In  1492,  when  some  repairs  were  ordered  by  Cardinal  Mendozjv,  a  niche 
was  discovered  near  the  summit  of  tlie  apse,  enclosed  by  a  brick  front,  in- 
scribed "  Titulus  Crucis."  In  it  was  a  leaden  coffer,  containiUL;  an  imperfect 
plank  of  wood,  2  iuclies  thick,  1^  palm  lony,  1  i)alm  Ijroad.  On  this,  in  letters 
more  or  less  perfect,  was  the  inscription  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin,  Jemig 
Nazarene  King.  It  was  venerated  by  Innocent  VIII.,  witli  the  Collcire  of 
Cardinals,  ami  enclosed  In*  Mendoza  in  the  silver  slirine,  where  it  is  ex])osed 
three  times  a  year  from  tlie  Ijalcony.  Tlie  relics  are  exposed  on  the  4th 
Sunday  in  Lent.  On  Good  Friday  the  rites  are  more  impressive  here  than  in 
any  other  church  ;  the  procession  of  white-robed  monks,  and  the  deep  toll  of 
the  bell  announciu<i  the  dis])lay  of  the  relics  by  the  mitred  abbot,  are  very 
solemn,  and  it  is  surprisin^  that  while  crowds  of  .stram>ei-s  submit  to  Ite 
crushed  in  the  Sistine,  scarcely  one  visits  this  ancient  basilica  on  that  day.' — 
Hemans,  '  Catholic  Italy.' 

Two  staircases  near  the  tribune  lead  to  the  subterranean  church, 
which  has  an  altar  with  a  Pietii,  and  statues  of  .SS.  Peter  and  l*aul 
of  the  twelfth  century.  Hence  opens  the  chapel  of  S.  Helena,^ 
which  ladies  (by  a  perversion  especially  strange  in  this  case)  are 
never  allowed  to  enter  except  on  the  festival  of  the  saint,  August 

'  S.  Hi'lena  is  claimed  as  an  KuLilish  saint,  and  all  the  best  authorities 
allow  that  she  was  ))orn  in  En<jland  :  according  to  Giitbou,  at  York  :  accord- 
in<^  to  otliers,  at  Colchester,  whicli  town  bears  as  its  arms  a  cross  between 
three  crowns,  in  allusion  to  this  claim.  Some  say  that  she  w:is  an  innkeeper's 
(lauirhter  ;  others,  that  her  fatlicr  was  a  i)ower*ful  British  Prince,  Coilus  or 
Coel, 
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18,  Tt  is  built  upon  a  soil  composed  of  earth  brought  by  the  Em- 
press from  Palestine.  Her  statue  is  over  the  altar.  The  vault  has 
mosaics  (originally  erected  under  Valentinian  III.,  but  restored  by 
Zucchi  in  1593)  representing,  in  ovals,  a  half-length  figure  of  the 
Saviour ;  the  Evangelists  and  their  symbols  ;  the  Finding  of  the 
True  Cross  ;  SS.  Peter  and  Paul ;  S.  Sylvester,  the  conservator  of  the 
church  ;  and  S.  Helena,  with  Cardinal  Carvajal  kneeling  before  her. 
Here  the  feast  of  the  'Invention  of  the  True  Cross'  (May  3)  is 
celebrated  with  great  solemnity,  when  the  hymns  'Pange  Lingua ' 
and  '  Vexilla  Regis  '  are  sung,  and  the  antiphon : — 

'  O  Cross,  more  i^lorious  than  the  st-irs,  world  faiuoas,  beauteous  of  aspect, 
holiest  of  thiuii;s,  which  alone  wast  worthy  to  sustain  the  weig-ht  of  the 
world  :  dear  wood,  dear  nails,  dear  burden  bearing  ;  save  those  present 
assembled  in  thy  praise,  to-day.    Alleluia.' 

And  the  collect  : — 

'  0  God,  who  by  the  glorious  uplifting;'  of  the  salvation-bearing  cross,  hast 
displayed  the  miracles  of  Thy  Passion,  grant  that  by  the  merit  of  that  life- 
giving  wood,  we  may  attain  the  .suffrages  of  eternal  life,'  &c. 

Pope  Sylvester  II.  (1003)  died  while  celebrating  at  the  altar  here. 
His  tomb,  a  weeping  stone,  with  which  were  connected  curious 
legends,  is  in  the  Lateran  {q.v.). 

The  adjoining  Monastery  belongs  to  the  Cistercians.  Only  part 
of  one  wing  is  ancient.  Tiie  library  formerly  contained  many 
curious  MSS. ,  but  most  of  these  were  lost  to  the  basilica  when  the 
collection  was  removed  to  the  Vatican  during  the  French  occupa- 
tion and  the  exile  of  Pius  VII. 

The  garden  of  the  monastery  contains  the  ruin  generally  known 
as  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Cupid,  from  the  statue  in  the  Vatican, 
which  was  found  there  (1560),  and  which  was  long  supposed  to  be 
a  Venus,  but  is  now  known,  from  a  name  upon  the  pedestal,  to 
be  that  of  the  Roman  matron  Sallustia  Barbia  Orbiana,  wife  of 
Alexander  Severus.  Dr.  Braun  considers  the  ruins  to  be  those  of 
the  Sessorian  Basilica  or  law  court,  where  the  causes  of  slaves  (who 
were  allowed  to  appeal  to  no  other  court)  were  wont  to  be  heard. 
Behind  the  monastery  are  the  vigna  on  the  site  of  the  Horti  Variani 
and  the  Amphitheatrum  Castrense,  attributed  to  the  time  of 
Tiberius,  when  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  erected  for  the  games 
(Ludi  Castrenses)  of  two  cohorts  of  soldiers  quartered  near  here, 
but  it  is  of  a  later  century,  and  may  have  belonged  to  the  Eq-uites 
Singulares.  It  became  ingrafted  into  the  line  of  the  Honorian  walls, 
and  is  best  seen  from  the  outside  of  the  city.  Its  arches  and 
pillars,  with  corinthian  capitals,  are  of  brick.  By  the  first  gate  to 
the  left  of  the  church  this  most  interesting  part  of  the  walls  may 
be  visited  ;  but  they  are  falling  fast,  and  ugly  buildings  are  rising. 

Straight  in  front  of  S.  Croce,  over  the  walls  of  the  vineyard  (Villa 
Conti),  were  the  Baths  of  Helena.  Beyond  these,  on  the  left  of  the 
Via  S.  Croce,  which  leads  hence  to  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  is  the 
forlorn  and  deserted  Villa  Altieri,  until  late  years  a  prison  for 
women.     The  destroyed  grounds  of  this  beautiful  villa  were  chiefly 
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remarkable    for  a    grand    umbrella-pine,    the   finest    in   the   city. 
Farther,  on  the  right,  was  a  tomb  of  unknown  origin. 

Turning  to  the  right,  from  the  basilica,  we  follow  a  lane  which 
presently  leads  beneath  some  fine  brick  arches  of  the  aqueduct  of 
Nero  exemplifying  the  perfection  to  which  architecture  attained  in 
the  reign  of  this  emperor. 

Passing  these  arches,  we  find  ourselves  facing  the  Porta  Maggiore, 
a  noble  work  of  the  time  of  Claudius,  formed  by  two  decorated 
arches  of  the  Claudian  Aqueduct,  crossing  the  Via  Labicana  and 
Via  Praenestina.  Three  inscriptions  remain,  the  first  relating  to 
the  building  of  the  aqueduct  by  the  Emperor  Tiberius  Claudius ; 
the  second  and  third  to  its  restoration  by  Vespasian  and  Titus. 
Above  the  Aqua  Claudia  flowed  a  second  stream,  that  of  the 
aqueduct  Anio  Novus ;  the  waters  of  the  two  aqueducts  were 
mingled  within  the  city. 

Outside  the  gate  (which  has  the  better  preserved  face),  only  dis- 
closed in  1838,  upon  the  removal  of  the  ruins  of  the  time  of 
Honorius,  in  the  fork  of  the  Via  Labicana  and  Via  Praenestina,  is 
seen  the  travertino  Tomb  of  the  Baker,  Eurysaces,  who  was  also 
one  of  the  inspectors  of  aqueducts.  The  tomb  is  attributed  to  the 
early  years  of  the  Empire.  Its  first  section  of  two  arches  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  inscription :  '  EST  HOC  MONIMENTUM  MarCEI 
VeEGILEI  EVRYSACIS  PiSTORlS  Redemptoris  Apparet.'  Its 
second  section  is  composed  of  three  rows  of  the  mortars  used  in 
baking,  supporting  a  frieze  with  bas-reliefs  telling  the  processes  of 
a  baker's  work  (from  the  bringing  of  the  corn  into  the  mill  to  its 
distribution  as  bread),  and  a  Corinthian  cornice.  The  front  of  the 
tomb  was  formerly  adorned  with  a  relief  of  the  baker  and  his  wife, 
with  a  sarcophagus,  and  the  fescennine  inscription :   '  fuit  atistia 

UXOR  MIHEI  —  FEMINA  OPTVMA  VEIXSIT  —  QUOIVS  CORPORIS 
RELIQUIAE — QUOD  SUPERANT  SUNT  IN — HOC  PANARIO.'      This  has 

been  foolishly  removed  to  the  Terme  Museum  ;  other  portions  are 
now  to  be  seen  upon  the  opposite  wall,  with  a  row  of  arched  windows 
which  formerly  surmounted  the  external  facade  of  the  gate  of 
Honorius. 

No  less  than  six  aqueducts  cross  one  another,  the  Anio  Novus 
being  the  highest  from  the  ground,  and  having  travelled  44  miles. 
The  others  are  the  Tepula,  Marcia,  Julia,  Anio  Vetus,  and  Claudia. 


From  this  gate  many  pleasant  excursions  may  be  taken.  The 
direct  road  (Via  Labicana)  leads  to  Colonna  and  Zagarolo,  and  at 
li  mile  from  the  gate  passes,  on  the  left,  Torre  Pignatara,  the 
mausoleum  of  S.  Helena,  mother  of  Constantine,  where  was  found 
the  magnificent  porphyry  sarcophagus,  which — seized  for  his  tomb 
by  Anastasius  IV.  and  removed  to  the  Lateran — is  now  in  the 
Vatican.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  jngnattc,  or  earthen  pots, 
used,  as  at  S.  Vitale  Ravenna,  in  the  vaulting.  Bcnoatli  it  is  a 
catacomb,  now  closed.  The  adjoining  Catacomb  of  SS.  Pietro  e 
Marcellino  —  ad    Duas    Lauros  —  contains    some    well  -  pieserved 
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paintings  ;  the  most  interesting  is  that  of  the  Divine  Lamb  on  a 
mound  (from  which  four  rivers  (Hiddekel)  flow  as  in  the  mosaics  of 
the  basilicas),  with  figures  of  Petrus,  Gorgonius,  Marcellinus,  and 
Tiburtius,  the  four  martyrs  buried  in  the  cemetery.  The  story  of 
Jonah  and  the  symbolic  supper  are  subjects  frequently  repeated 
and  apparently  are  by  the  same  artist.  An  inscription  has  been 
found  to  a  native  of  the  Haran  of  the  Old  Testament — '  Aurelius 
Theophilus,  a  citizen  of  Carrhae,  a  man  of  pure  mind  and  great 
innocence,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three  has  rendered  his  soul  to 
God,  his  body  to  the  earth.'  The  Equites  Singulares  here  buried 
their  dead  in  earlier  days  still.  At  three  miles  from  the  gate  the 
road  reaches  (R.)  Centocelle,  whence,  near  the  desolate  tower  called 
Torre  Pemice,  there  is  a  most  picturesque  view  of  the  aqvieduct 
Aqua  Alexandrina  built  by  Alexander  Severus,  with  a  double  line 
of  arches  crossing  the  deep  hollow.  At  five  miles,  on  the  right,  is 
the  Borghese  farm  of  Torre  Nuova,  with  a  fine  group  of  old  stone 
pines.  Continuing  past  Osteria  Finocchio,  a  road  (bad)  to  left  will 
take  one  to  Gabii. 

The  road  (Via  Prenestina)  which  turns  left  (sharp)  from  the  gate 
leads  by  the  Aqua  Bollicante,  where  the  Arvales  sang  their  hymn, 
to  the  picturesque  ruins  of  the  Tor  del  Schiavo,  the  palace  of  the 
Emperors  Gordian  (a.d.  228),  adjoining  which  are  the  remains  of  a 
round  Heroon  (diameter,  fifty-six  feet).  This  is,  perhaps,  one  of 
the  most  striking  scenes  in  the  Campagna,  and — backed  by  the 
violet  mountains  above  Tivoli — is  a  favourite  subject  with  artists. 
The  splendid  statue  of  Livia  in  the  Torlonia  Museum  was  found 
here. 

The  road,  which  continues  in  a  straight  line  from  hence,  passes, 
on  the  left,  the  Tor  di  Tre  Teste.  The  eighth  milestone  is  of  historic 
interest,  being  described  by  Livy  (v.  49)  as  the  spot  where  the  dic- 
tator Camillus  overtook  and  exterminated  (?)  the  army  of  Gauls 
who  were  retreating  from  Rome  with  the  spoils  of  the  Capitol. 

At  the  ninth  mile  is  the  Ponte  di  Nono,  a  magnificent  old  bridge 
with  seven  lofty  arches  of  lapis-gabinus.  This  leads  (twelve  miles 
from  Rome)  to  the  dried-up  lake  and  the  ruins  of  Gabii  (Castiglione), 
including  that  of  the  Temple  of  Juno  Gabina  ;  golden  with  lichen  ; 
and  a  rock-cut  road. 

'  Quique  arva  Gabinae 
Junonis,  ofelidumque  Anienem,  et  roscida  rivis 
Hernica  sixa,  colunt.'  —Virgily  Aen.  vii.  682.  • 

The  road  which  branches  off  to  the  left  from  the  Via  Prenestina  ^ 
(ten  miles  from  Rome)  leads  to  Lunghezza,  the  fine  old  castle  of  the 
Strozzi  family,  situated  on  the  little  river  Osa.  Hence  a  beauti- 
ful walk  through  a  wood  leads  to  Castello  del  Osa,  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Collatia,  celebrated  for  the  tragedy  of  Lucretia.  Two 
miles  beyond  the  Tor  dei  Schiavo,  on  the  left,  is  the  fine  castellated 
farm  of  Cervelletta,  a  property  of  the  Borghese.  A  field  road  of  a 
mile  and  a  half,  passing  in  front  of  this  (practicable  for  carriages), 

'  See  The  Roman  Campagna,  by  Thomas  Ash  by. 
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leads  to  another  old  castellated  lanii  (five  miles  from  Rome), 
close  to  which  are  the  Grottoes  of  Cervara — a  succession  of  ro- 
mantic caves  of  great  size,  cut  in  the  tufa  rocks.  Here  the  '  Festa 
degli  Artisti '  is  held  in  May,  which  is  well  worth  seeing — the 
artists  in  costume  riding  in  procession  and  holding  games  amid 
these  miniature  Petra-like  ravines.  Beyond  Cervara  are  remains  of 
a  villa  of  Lucius  Verus,  and,  on  the  bank  of  the  Anio,  the  roman- 
tically situated  castle  of  Rustica. 

A  large  Castellum  of  the  Aqua  Tepula  is  included  in  the  line 
of  the  Aurelian  Wall  between  Porta  Maggiore  and  the  Porta  S. 
Lorenzo,  anciently  called  the  Porta  Tiburtina  (the  road  to  Tivoli 
passes  through  it),  built  in  402  by  the  Emperors  Arcadius  and 
Honorius,  on  the  advice  of  their  general  Stilicho,  as  we  learn  from 
an  inscription  over  the  archway  of  the  Marcian,  Tepulan,  and  Julian 
aqueducts,  now  half  buried  within  the  later  brick  gateway.  Inside 
the  gate,  the  road  to  the  Termini  is  crossed  by  a  handsome  arch  of 
Sixtus  V. 

During  the  construction  of  the  new  gate  in  the  wall  and  the  road 
leading  to  it,  a  number  of  remains  of  Roman  houses,  faced  with 
opus  reticulatum  and  decorated  with  marbles  and  mosaics,  were 
destroyed.  Several  arches  of  the  aqueduct — a  continuation  of  that 
above  the  gate — perished  at  the  same  time. 

The  road  (Via  Tiburtina)  just  beyond  the  gate  (now  spoilt  by 
modern  buildings)  is  connected  with  the  story  of  a  favourite  saint 
of  the  Roman  people. 

'  When  S.  Francesca  Komana  had  no  resource  but  to  bei»'  for  the  sick  umler 
lier  care,  she  went  to  the  Basilica  of  S.  Lorenzo  fuori  le  Mura,  wliere  was  the 
station  of  the  day,  and  seated  herself  amouy  the  crowd  of  hci^yars,  who, 
accordinu-  to  custom,  were  there  assembled.  I'rom  the  risin<j  of  the  sun  to 
the  rinyiny  of  the  vesper  bell  she  sat  there,  side  by  side  with  the  lame,  the 
deformed,  and  the  lilind.  She  held  out  lier  hand'  as  they  did,  gladly  en- 
during-, not  the  semblance,  but  tlje  reality,  of  that  deep  humiliation.  When 
she  had  received  enough  wherewith  to  feed  the  poor  at  home,  she  rose,  and 
entering-  the  old  basilica,  adored  tlie  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  then  walked 
back  the  lono-  and  weary  way,  blessin<r  God  all  the  while.' — Lady  G.  Fullerton. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the  gate  we  come  in  sight  of  the 
church  and  monastery  ;  but  the  effect  is  much  spoilt  by  the 
unsightly-  cemetery,  formed  since  the  following  description  was 
written : — 

, '  S.  Lorenzo  is  as  perfect  a  picture  of  a  basilica  externally  as  S.  Clemente  is 
internally.  Viewing  it  from  a  little  distance,  the  whole  pile — in  its  grey 
reverend  dignity — the  row  of  stones  indicating  the  atrium,  witli  an  ancient 
cross  in  the  centre — the  portico  overshadowing-  faded  frescoes — tlie  shelving 
roof,  the  body- wall  bulgiuii  out  and  lapping  over,  like  an  K'jyptian  temi)le — 
the  detached  Lombard  steei)le — with  tlu;  magic  of  sun  and  shadow,  and  the 
background  of  the  Campagna,  bounded  by  the  blue  mountains  of  Tivoli — 
together  witli  the  stillness,  tlje  repose,  interrupted  only  by  tlie  cliirp 
of  tlie  grasshopper  and  tlie  distant  intermitted  song  of  the  Contadino — 
it  forms  altogether  such  a  scene  as  painters  love  to  sketch,  and  poets  to 
rt'people  with  the  shadows  of  past  ages  ;  and  I  open  a  wider  heaven  for  either 
fraternity  to  tly  their  fancies  in  wlien  I  add  that  it  was  there  the  ill-fated 
I'eter  do  Courtenay  was  crowned  Emjicror  of  the  East.' — Lord  LhuUay, 
'  Christian  Art.' 
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We  have  already  followed  S.  Laurence  to  various  spots  in  Rome 
connected  with  his  story — to  the  green  space  at  the  Xavicella, 
where  he  distributed  his  alms  before  the  house  of  S.  Ciriaca  ;  to 
S.  Lorenzo  in  Fonte,  where  he  was  imprisoned ;  to  S.  Lorenzo 
Panisperna,  where  he  died  ;  to  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  where  his 
supposed  gridiron  is  preserved  ;  and  now  we  come  to  his  grave, 
where  a  grand  basilica  has  arisen  around  the  little  oratory,  erected 
by  Constantine,  which  marked  his  burial-place  in  the  catacombs  of 
a  farm  belonging  to  S.  Ciriaca. 

The  first  Basilica  erected  here  was  built  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century  (578)  by  Pope  Pelagius  II.  ;  but  this  was  repeatedly  en- 
larged and  beautified  by  succeeding  popes,  and  at  length  was  so 
much  altered  in  121G  bj'  Honorius  III.,  that  the  old  basilica  became 
merely  the  choir  or  tribune  of  a  larger  and  more  important  church. 
Moreover,  the  original  entrance  to  the  building  was  at  the  farther 
end.  So  many  other  changes  have  since  taken  place,  that  Bunsen 
remarks  upon  S.  Lorenzo  as  being  more  diflicult  of  explanation  than 
any  other  of  the  Roman  churches.  In  the  ninth  century,  to  protect 
the  basilica  against  the  Saracens,  it  was  enclosed  within  the  walls 
of  a  detached  fortress,  Laurent iopolis,  connected  with  the  city  by 
a  portico,  as  at  S.  Paolo.  Considerable  remains  of  the  fortress-wall 
existed  till  the  time  of  Urban  VIII.  (1G23-44). 

In  front  of  the  basilica  stands  a  bronze  statue  of  S.  Laurence  by 
Lucenti,  upon  a  tall  granite  pillar.  The  portico  of  the  church 
(1220  ?)  is  carried  by  six  ionic  columns,  four  of  them  spiral.  Above 
these  is  a  mosaic  frieze.  In  the  centre  is  the  Spotless  Lamb, 
having,  on  the  right,  S.  Laurence,  Honorius  III.,  and  a  kneeling 
figure ;  and  on  the  left  three  heads,  two  of  which  are  supposed  to 
represent  the  virgin  martyr,  S.  Ciriaca  and  her  mother  Tryphaena, 
buried  in  the  adjoining  cemetery.  Above  this  is  a  richly  decorated 
marble  frieze,  boldly  relieved  with  lions'  heads.  The  pediment  of 
the  church  is  faced  with  modern  mosaics  of  saints.  Within  the 
portico  are  four  splendid  sajrcophagi ;  that  on  the  left  of  the  en- 
trance is  adorned  with  reliefs  representing  a  vintage,  with  cupids 
as  the  vine-gatherers,  and  contains  the  remains  of  Pope  Damasus  II. 
(a  Bavarian),  who  died  in  1049,  after  a  reign  of  only  twenty-three 
days.  On  the  other  is  seen  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus  and  the 
miracle  of  the  Loaves.  At  the  sides  of  the  door  are  two  marble 
lions.  The  walls  of  the  portico  are  covered  with  a  curious  series 
of  frescoes,  lately  repainted.    They  represent  four  consecutive  stories. 

On  the  right : — 

A  holy  hermit,  liviuu"  a  life  of  solitude  .ami  prayer,  heard  a  rushiuy  noise, 
and,  lookiuii"  out  of  his  window,  saw  a  troop  of  demons,  who  told  him  that  the 
Emperor  Henry  II.  h;ul  just  expired,  and  that  they  were  hurrying-  to  lay 
claim  to  his  soul.  The  hermit  trembled,  and  besou£>ht  them  to  let  him  know 
as  they  returned  how  tliey  had  succeeded.  Some  days  after  they  came  back, 
and  naiTated  that  when  the  Archanyel  was  weisrhiuy  the  yood  and  evil  deeds 
of  the  Emperor  in  his  balance,  the  weii^ht  was  falliuir  iu  their  favoiu",  when 
snddenly  the  roasted  S.  Laurence  appeared,  bearing"  a  L'oldeu  clialice.  which 
the  Emperor  shortly  before  liis  death  liad  bestowed  u]>on  the  church,  and  cast 
it  into  the  scale  of  irood  deeds,  and  so  turned  the  balance  the  other  way,  but 
that  in  revenije  thev  liad  broken  off  one  of  tlie  golden  handles  of  the  chalice. 
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And  when  the  hermit  heard  these  things  he  rejoiced  greatly  ;  and  the  soul  of 
the  Emperor  was  saved  and  he  became  a  canonised  saint,  and  the  detils 
departed  blaspheming. 

The  order  of  the  frescoes  representing  this  legend  is : — 

I,  2.  Scenes  in  the  life  of  Henry  TI. 

3.  The  Emperor  oJlers  the  yoldeu  chalice. 

4.  A  banquet  scene. 

5.  The  hermit  discourses  with  the  devils. 

6.  The  death  of  Henry  II.,  1024. 

7.  Dispute  for  the  soul  of  the  Emperor. 

8.  It  is  saved  by  S.  Laurence. 

The  second  series  represents  the  whole  story  of  the  acts,  trial, 
martyrdom,  and  burial  of  S.  Laurence  ;  one  or  two  frescoes  in  this 
were  entirely  effaced,  and  have  been  recreated  by  the  restorer.  Of 
the  old  series  were  : — 

1.  The  investiture  of  S.  Laurence  as  deacon. 

2.  S.  Laurence  washes  the  feet  of  poor  Christians. 

3.  He  heals  S.  Ciriaca. 

4.  He  distributes  alms  on  the  Coelian. 

5.  He  meets  S.  Sixtus  led  to  death,  and  receives  his  blessing. 

6.  He  is  led  before  the  Prefect. 

7.  He  restores  sii>ht  to  Lucillus. 

8.  He  is  scourged. 

«    9.  He  baptizes  S.  Hippolytus. 

II.  He  refuses  to  give  up  the  treasures  of  the  Church. 
13,  14,  15.  His  burial  by  S.  Hippolytus. 

-  The  third  series  represents  the  story  of  S.  Stephen,  followed  by 
that  of  the  translation  of  his  relics  to  this  basilica. 

The  relics  of  S.  Stephen  were  preserved  at  Constantinople,  whither  they 
had  been  transported  from  Jerusalem  by  the  Empress  Eudoxia,  wife  of 
Theodosius  II.  Hearing  that  her  daughter  Eudoxia,  wife  of  Valentinian  II., 
Emperor  of  the  West,  was  afflicted  with  a  devil,  she  l)egge(l  her  to  come  to 
Constantinople,  that  her  demon  miszht  be  driven  out  by  the  touch  of  the 
relics.  The  youuuer  Eudoxia  wished  to  comply,  but  the  devil  refused  to 
leave  her  unless  S.  Stephen  was  brought  to  Rome.  An  aizreement  was  there- 
fore made  that  the  relics  of  S.  Stephen  should  be  exchanged  for  those  of  S. 
Laurence.  S.  Stephen  arrived,  and  the  Empress  was  immediately  relieved  of 
her  devil  ;  ])ut  wlieu  the  persons  who  had  brouiibt  the  relics  of  S.  Steplien 
from  Constantinople  were  about  to  take  tliose  of  S.  Laurence  back  with  tliem, 
they  all  fell  down  dead  !  Pope  I'elagius  prayed  for  their  restoration  to  life, 
which  was  granted  for  a  sliort  tinie,  to  i)rove  the.  efficacy  of  prayer,  but  they 
all  died  again  ten  days  after !  Thus  the  Romans  knew  that  it  would  be 
criminal  to  fulfil  their  promise,  and  part  with  the  relics  of  S.  Laurence,  and 
the  bodies  of  the  two  martyrs  were  laid  in  the  same  sarcophagus. 

The  frescoes  on  the  left  wall  represent  a  separate  story  : — 

A  holy  sacristan  arose  before  the  dawn  to  enjoy  solitary  prayers  before  the 
altars  of  this  church.  Once  when  he  w;is  thus  eiiii)loyed,  he  found  that  he 
was  not  alone,  and  beheld  three  persons,  a  priest,  a  deacon,  and  subdcacon, 
officiating  at  the  altar,  and  the  church  around  him  filled  with  worsliijjpers, 
whose  faces  hore  no  mortal  hnpress.  Tremblingly  he  drew  near  to  him  Mhom 
he  dreaded  the  least,  and  inquired  of  the  deacon  who  this  company  might  be. 
'  The  priest  whom  tliou  seest  is  the  blessed  Apostle  Peter,'  answered  the 
spirit,  'and  I  am  Laurence,  who  suffered  cruel  torments  for  the  love  of  my 
master  Christ  ui)on  a  Wednesday,  which  wjvs  the  day  of  His  betrayal  :  and  in 
remembrance  of  my  iitartyrdoni  we  are  come  to-day  to  cel(d)rate  i)ere  the 
mysteries  of  the  Church  ;  and  the  subdeacou  who  is  with  us  is  th(!  first  martyr. 
S.  Stephen;  and  the  worshippers  are  the  apostles,  the  martyrs,  and  virgins 
who  have  passed  with  me  into  Paradise,  and  have  como  l)ack  hither  to  do  mc 
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honour  ;  and  of  this  soleuiu  service  thou  art  chosen  as  the  witness.  When  it 
is  day,  therefore,  go  to  the  Pope  and  tell  what  thou  hast  seen,  and  bid  him,  in 
mv  name,  to  come  hither  and  to  celebrate  a  solemn  mass  with  all  his  cleriry, 
and  to  siTant  indulsreuces  to  the  faithful.'  But  the  sicristan  trembled  and 
said,  '  If  I  y:o  to  the  Pope  he  will  not  believe  me  :  irive  me  some  visible  sign, 
then,  which  will  show  what  I  have  seen.'  And  S.  Laurence  unairt  his  robe, 
and  g-iving  his  girdle  to  the  sacristan,  bade  him  show  it  in  proof  of  what  he 
told.  In  the  morning  the  old  man  related  what  he  had  seen  to  the  nlibot  of 
the  monastery,  who  bore  the  girdle  to  the  then  Pope,  Alexander  II.  The 
Pope  accompanied  him  back  to  the  basilica,  and  on  their  way  they  were  met 
by  a  funeral  procession,  when,  to  test  the  powers  of  the  girdle,  the  Pope 
laid  it  on  the  bier,  and  at  once  the  dead  arose  and  walked.  Then  all  men 
knew  that  the  saeiistan  had  told  what  was  true,  and  the  Pope  celebrated 
mass  as  he  had  been  bidden,  and  promised  an  indulgence  of  forty  years 
to  all  who  should  visit  on  a  Wednesday  any  church  dedicated  to  S.  Laurence. 

This  story  is  told  in  eight  pictures  : — • 

1.  The  sacristan  sees  the  holy  ones. 

2.  The  phantom  mass. 

3.  The  sacristan  tells  the  abbot. 

4.  The  abbot  tells  the  Pope. 

5.  The  Pope  consults  his  cardinals. 

6.  The  dead  is  raise  i  by  the  girdle. 

7.  Mass  is  celebrated  at  S.  Lorenzo,  and  souls  are  freed  from 

purg-atory  by  the  intercession  of  the  &unt. 

8.  Prayer  is  made  at  the  shrine  of  S.  Laurence. 

The  magnificent  nave — which  is  the  basilica  of  Honorius  III. — is 
divided  from  its  aisles  by  twenty-two  ionic  columns  of  granite  and 
cipollino.  One  of  the  columns  on  the  right  (8th)  has  a  lizard  and  a 
frog  on  the  volutes  of  its  capital,  which  led  Winckelmann  to  the 
supposition  that  these  columns  were  brought  hither  from  the 
Porticus  of  Octavia  (Ghetto),  because  Pliny  says  that  the  architects 
of  that  edifice  were  two  Spartans,  named  Sauros  and  Batrachos, 
who  asked  permission  to  carve  their  names  upon  their  work ;  and 
that  when  leave  was  refused,  they  introduced  them  under  this  form 
— Batrachos  signifying  a  frog,  and  Sauros  a  lizard,  upon  the  base 
of  a  column.  These  columns,  however,  are  rough  and  late  work  of 
a  century  long  after  Pliny's  own  date. 

Over  the  architrave  are  frescoes  by  Fracassini  of  the  lives  and 
martyrdoms  of  SS.  Stephen  and  Laurence.  Higher  are  saints  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  basilica.  The  open  roof  is  painted  in 
patterns.  The  mosaic  pavement  is  of  the  12th  century.  On  the 
left  of  the  entrance  is  a  baptismal  font,  above  which  are  more 
frescoes  relating  to  the  story  of  S.  Laurence.  On  the  right,  beneath 
a  mediaeval  canopy,  is  an  ancient  sarcophagus,  sculptured  with  a 
wedding  scene, — adapted  as  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Fieschi,  nephew 
of  Innocent  IV.,  who  died  in  1256.  Inside  the  canopy  is  a  fresco  of 
Christ  enthroned,  to  whom  S.  Laurence  presents  the  cardinal,  and 
S.  Stephen,  Innocent  IV.  Behind  stand  S.  Eustace  and  S.  Hippo- 
lytus.  Another  tomb  commemorates  Landolfo,  brother  of  the 
famous  Pope-murderer,  Crescenzio.  The  west  end  of  the  church  is 
closed  by  the  inscription,  '  Hi  sunt  qui  venerunt  de  tribulatione 
magna,  et  laverunt  stolas  suas  in  sanguine  agni.' 

The  ambones  in  the  nave,  inlaid  with  serpentine  and  porphyrv. 
are  of  the  twelfth  centur}-.     That  on  the  right,  with  a  candelabrum 
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for  the  Easter  candle,  was  for  the  Gospel,  that  on  the  left,  for  the 
Epistle.  The  former  rises  upon  a  Roman  Cippus  reversed  carven 
with  birds  and  an  olive-branch. 

At  the  head  of  the  left  aisle,  a  passage  leads  down  to  a  crypt, 
used  for  prayer  for  souls  in  purgatory.  Here  is  the  entrance  to 
the  Catacombs  of  S.  Ciriaca,  which  are  said  to  extend  as  far  as  S. 
Agnese,  but  which  have  been  so  wantonly  injured  in  the  works  for 
the  new  cemetery  that  they  are  unsafe.  Here  the  body  of  S. 
Laurence  is  said  to  have  been  found.  Over  the  entrance  is 
inscribed  : 

'  Htiec  est  tumba  ilia  toto  orbe  tei'ranuu  celeberriina  ex  cimeterio  S. 
Ciriacae  Matronae  ubi  sacrum  si  qiiis  fecerit  pro  dcfunctis  eorum  aninias  c 
imr<>atorii  poeuis  divi  Laiirentii  lueritis  evocaliit.'  ^ 

Passing  the  triumphal  arch,  we  enter  the  earlier  basilica  of  Pope 
Pelagius  II.  (572-590),  which  is  on  a  lower  level  than  that  of  the 
nave.  Here  are  twelve  splendid  fluted  columns  of  pavonazzetto 
(marmor  Phrygium),  which  legend  affirms  to  have  obtained  its 
violet  stains  from  the  blood  of  Atys  :  -  the  first  two  bear  trophies, 
carved  above  the  acanthus  leaves  of  their  capitals.  These  support 
a  rich  architrave  formed  from  various  early  imperial  fragments,  put 
together  without  uniformity,  and  a  colonnaded  gallery. 

On  the  inside  (which  was  formerly  the  outside)  of  the  triumphal 
arch,  is  a  restored  mosaic  of  the  time  of  Pelagius,  representing  the 
Saviour  seated  upon  the  world,  having  on  the  right  S.  Peter,  S. 
Laurence,  and  S.  Pelagius,  and  on  the  left  S.  Paul,  S.  Stephen,  and 
with  them  in  a  warrior's  dress  Hippolytus,  the  soldier  who  was 
appointed  to  guard  S.  Laurence  in  prison,  and  who,  being  converted 
by  him,  was  dragged  to  death  by  wild  horses,  after  seeing  nineteen 
of  his  family  suffer  before  his  eyes.  He  is  now  the  patron  saint  of 
horses.  The  mystic  cities,  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem,  as  usual, 
appear  ;  and  above  these  two  sixth  century  windows. 

A  long  poetical  inscription  which  existed  here  in  early  times  was 
restored  in  I860.  It  records  how  Pelagius  II.  cut  away  the  rising 
ground  to  give  light  and  air  to  the  Church. 

The  high  altar,  with  a  baldacchino,  supported  by  four  porphyry 
columns,  covers  the  confessio  where  lie  the  remains  of  SS.  Laur- 
ence and  Stephen,  enclosed  in  a  silver  shrine.  S.  Justin  is  also 
buried  here. 

Behind  the  altar  is  a  mosaic  screen,  with  panels  of  porphyry  and 
green  serpentine,  and  a  thirteenth-century  episcopal  throne,  having 
mosaic-inlaid  spiral  columns. 

'J'he  lower  church  was  filled  up  with  soil  until  1864,  when  restora- 
tions were  ordered  here.  These  were  entrusted  to  Vespignani. 
An  interesting  portico,  with  mosaics  by  one  of  the  Cosmati  family, 
has  consequently  been  destroyed  to  make  room  for  some  miserable 


1  Tlu'  existence  of  this  iuscriptiou  makes  the  destructiou  of  this  catacomb 
luider  Plus  IX.  the  more  extraordiuary,  did  we  not  know  his  little  ways  with 
certain  otlier  precious  nioniimeuts. 

=  Statins,  Sylv.  i.  v.  36. 
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arrangements  connected  with  the  modern  cemetery.  .  The  Popes 
Zosimus  (418)  and  Sixtus  (440)  were  buried  at  S.  Lorenzo.  Be- 
hind the  altar  a  marble  slab  '  stained  with  the  blood  of  S.  Laurence ' 
is  shown.  Beyond  this  a  modern,  but  truly  beautiful,  chapel  has 
been  built,  whither,  to  a  tomb  (now  adorned  with  appropriate 
mosaics  of  the  Good  Shepherd),  by  his  dying  desire  (instead  of  to 
the  grand  mausoleum  which  he  prepared  at  S.  Maria  Maggiore), 
the  remains  of  Pius  IX.  (ob.  February  7,  1878)  were  brought  from 
S.  Peter's  in  1881 — to  '  be  buried  amongst  the  poor.' 

It  was  in  this  basilica  that  Pierre  de  Courtenay,  Count  of  Auxerre, 
with  lolanthe  his  wife,  received  the  Imperial  crown  of  Constanti- 
nople from  Honorius  III.  in  1217. 

Adjoining  the  church  is  the  picturesque  little  Cloister  (1216)  of 
the  Monastery,  built  for  Cistercian  monks,  but  assigned  as  a 
residence  for  any  patriarchs  of  Jerusalem  who  might  visit  Kome. 
Here  are  preserved  many  ancient  inscriptions,  and  other  fragments 
from  the  neighbouring  catacombs,  and  in  the  centre  plays  a 
fountain. 

The  basilica  is  now  almost  engulfed  in  the  Campo  Verano,  the 
Cemetery  of  S.  Lorenzo,  the  modern  burial-ground  of  Rome.  It 
was  opened  in  1837,  but  has  been  much  enlarged  during  the  last 
ten  years.  Hither  wend  the  numerous  funerals  which  are  often 
seen  passing  through  the  streets  after  Ave-Maria,  with  a  procession 
of  monks  bearing  lighted  candles.  A  frightful  gate,  with  a  lauda- 
tory inscription  to  Pius  IX.,  and  an  ugly  modern  chapel,  have  been 
erected.  There  are  very  few  fine,  though  many  florid  and  preten- 
tious, monuments.  The  best  are  those  in  imitation  of  cinque-cento 
tombs,  of  which  there  are  so  many  in  the  Roman  churches.  Those  • 
by  Podesti,  the  painter  (1865),  and  Lombardi,  the  sculptor  (1872), 
to  their  wives,  in  the  right  corridor  of  the  cloister,  are  touching. 
Near  the  end  of  the  same  corridor  is  the  monument  to  the  venerable 
Maria  di  Matthias  (1866),  foundress  of  the  Order  of  the  Precious 
Blood,  who  possessed  a  great  influence  amongst  the  Catholics  in  her 
lifetime.  The  higher  ground  to  the  left,  behind  the  church,  is  occu- 
pied by  the  tombs  of  the  rich.  Those  of  the  poor  are  indiscrimi- 
nately scattered  over  a  wide  plain.  A  range  of  cliffs  on  the  left 
were  perforated  by  the  Catacombs  of  S.  Ciriaca,  which,  with  the  bad 
taste  so  defiantly  displayed  in  Rome,  have  been  wantonly  broken 
up,  the  Christians  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  having  been 
turned  out  of  their  graves  to  make  room  for  those  of  the  present 
age.  Those  who  do  not  wish  to  descend  into  a  catacomb  may  here 
see  (from  without)  all  their  arrangements — in  the  passages  lined 
with  loculi,  and  even  some  small  chapels,  covered  with  rude  frescoes, 
laid  open  to  the  air,  where  the  cliff  has  been  cut  away.  Traces  of 
a  Temple  of  Hercules  were  found  within  the  enclosure  of  the 
cemetery  in  1876. 

A  Roman  funeral  is  a  sad  sight,  and  strikes  one  with  an  unutter- 
able sense  of  desolation. 

'  After  a  death  the  body  is  eutireh'  abandoned  to  the  priests,  wlio  take 
possession  of  it,  watch  over  it,  and  prepare  it  for  burial ;   while  the  family, 

2  £ 
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if  they  can  Hiul  refu;e  ;iuy where  else,  ubaudon  the  house  aud  remain  ;vw;iy  a 
week.  .  .  .  Tho  bo  ly  is  not  ordinarily  rillowe.l  to  remain  in  rho  house  jnore 
than  twelve  hours,  exce])t  on  coudition  that  it  is  scaled  up  in  lead  or  zinc. 
At  nightfall  a  sad  procession  of  becchini  and  /rati  may  be  seen  cominiy;:  down 
the  street,  aud  stopping  before  the  house  of  the  dead.  The  becchini  are  taken 
from  the  lowest  classes  of  the  people,  and  hired  to  carry  the  corpse  on  the  bier 
and  to  accompany  it  to  the  church  and  cemetery.  They  are  dressed  in  shabby 
black  cappe,  covering-  their  head  and  face  as  well  as  their  body,  and  haviny- 
two  l:ir!J\'  holes  cut  in  front  of  the  eyes  to  enable  them  to  see.  These  cappe 
are  L^irclled  round  the  waist,  and  the  dirty  trousers  and  worn-out  shoes  are 
miserably  manifest  under  the  skirts  of  their  dress — showimr  plainly  that  their 
duty  is  occasional.  All  the  /rati  and  becchini,  except  the  four  who  carry  the 
bier,  are  furnished  wuth  wax  candles,  for  no  one  is  buried  in  Rome  without  a 
candle.  You  iniy  know  the  rank  of  the  person  to  be  buried  by  the  lateness 
of  the  hour,  and  the  number  of  the  f rati.  If  it  be  the  funeral  of  a  person  of 
wcaltli  or  a  noble,  it  takes  place  at  a  late  hour,  the  procession  off  rati  is  lonjr, 
antl  the  bier  eleiiant.  If  it  be  a  state  funex'al,  as  of  a  prince,  carriages  accom- 
pany it  in  mournin<>%  the  coachmen  and  lackeys  are  bedizened  in  their  richest 
liveries,  and  the  state  hammer-cloths  are  spread  on  the  boxes,  with  the  family 
arms  embossed  on  them  in  <i()ld.  But  if  it  be  a  pauper's  funeral,  there  are 
only  becchini  enough  to  carry  the  bier  to  the  grave,  anil  tvco/rati,  each  with  a 
little  caudle  ;  aud  the  sunshine  is  yet  on  the  streets  when  they  come  to  take 
away  the  oi-pse. 

'  You  will  see  this  pi'ocession  stop  before  the  house  where  the  corpse  is  lyini;-. 
Some  of  the  becchini  go  upstairs,  and  some  keep  guard  below.  Scores  of 
shabby  men  and  boys  are  gathered  round  the  frati ;  some  attracted  simply  by 
curiosity,  and  some  for  the  purpose  of  catching  the  wax,  which  gutters  down 
from  the  candles  as  they  are  blown  by  the  wind.  The  latter  may  be  known 
by  tlie  great  horns  of  paper  which  they  carry  in  tlieir  hands.  While  this 
crowd  waits  for  the  corpse,  the  frati  light  their  candles,  and  talk,  and  lauuli, 
and  take  snuff  toizether.  Finally  comes  the  body,  borne  down  by  four  of  the 
becchini.  It  is  in  a  common  rou'.>h  deal  coffin,  more  like  an  ill-made  packinn- 
case  than  anything  else.  No  care  or  expcn.se  has  lieen  laid  out  upon  it  to 
make  it  elegant,  for  it  is  only  to  be  seen  for  a  moment.  Then  it  is  slid  upon 
the  bier,  and  over  it  is  drawn  the  black  velvet  pall  with  yolden  triniminiis, 
on  which  a  cross,  death's  liead,  and  bones  are  embroidered.  Four  of  the 
becchini  hoist  it  on  their  shoulders,  the  frati  break  forth  into  their  hoarse 
chant,  and  the  procession  sets  out  for  the  church.  Little  and  big  boys  and 
shabby  men  follow  alon'i,  holdiniiup  their  paper  horns  against  the  sloping; 
candles  to  catch  the  dripping  wax.  Every  one  takes  off  his  hat,  or  makes  the 
sign  of  the  cross,  or  mutters  a  prayer  as  tlie  body  passes  ;  and  with  a  dull, 
sad,  monotonous  chant,  the  candles  gleaming  and  flaring,  and  casting  around 
them  a  yellow  flickering  glow,  the  funeral  winds  along  throuijh  the  narrow 
streets,  and  under  the  sombre  palaces  and  buildings,  where  the  shadows  of 
night  are  deepening  every  moment.  The  spectacle  seen  from  a  distance,  and 
especially  when  looked  down  upon  from  a  window,  is  very  effective  :  but  it 
loses  much  of  its  solemnity  as  you  approach  it ;  for  the  frati  are  so  vul>iar, 
dirty,  and  stujiid,  and  seem  so  utterly  indifferent  and  heartless,  as  tliey 
mechanically  croak  out  their  psalms,  that  all  other  emotions  yield  to  a  feeling 
of  disgust.'— 5fon/'s  '  Roba  di  Roma.' 

On  the  other  side  of  the  road  from  S.  Lorenzo  is  the  Catacomb 
of  S.  Hippolytus,  interesting  as  described  by  the  Christian  poet 
Prudentius,  who  wrote  a  fine  poem  on  martyrdom  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century. 

'  Not  far  from  the  city  walls,  among  the  well-trimmed  orchards,  there  lies 
a  crypt  buried  in  darksome  pits.  Into  its  secret  recesses  a  steep  path  with 
winding  stairs  directs  one,  even  thou-^h  the  turnings  shut  out  the  light.  The 
light  of  day,  indeed,  comes  in  throu.;h  the  doorway  as  far  as  the  surface  of  the 
openiu'i',  and  ilhuninates  tlie  threshold  of  the  portico  ;  and  when,  as  you 
advance  farther,  the  darkness  as  of  nitzht  seems  to  get  more  and  more  o))scure 
throughout  the  mazes  of  the  cavern,  there  occur  at  intervals  apertures  cut  iu 
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the  roof  which  convey  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun  upon  the  cave.  Although 
the  recesses,  twisting  at  random  this  way  and  that,  forui  narrow  chambers 
with  darksome  galleries,  yet  a  considerable  quantity  of  light  finds  its  way 
through  the  pierced  vaulting- down  into  the  hollow  bowels  of  the  mountain. 
And  thus  throughout  the  subterranean  crypt  it  is  possible  to  perceive  the 
brig-htness  and  enjoy  the  light  of  the  absent  sun.  To  such  secret  places  is  the 
body  of  Hippolytus  conveyed,  near  to  the  spot  where  now  stands  the  altar 
dedicated  to  God.  That  same  altar-slab  {mensa)  gives  the  sacrament  and  is 
the  faithful  guardian  of  its  martyr's  bones,  which  it  keeps  laid  up  there  in 
expectation  of  the  Eternal  Jtidge,  while  it  feeds  the  dwellers  by  the  Tiber 
with  holy  food.  Wondrous  is  the  sanctity  of  the  place  !  The  altar  is  at  hand 
for  those  who  ])ray,  and  it  assists  the  hopes  of  men  by  mercifully  granting 
what  they  need.  Here  have  I,  when  sick  with  ills  both  of  soul  and  body, 
oftentimes  prostrated  myself  in  prayer  and  foimd  relief.  .  .  .  Early  in  the 
mornin<>'  men  come  to  salute  (Hippolytus) :  all  the  youth  of  the  place  worship 
here  :  they  come  and  <xo  until  the  setting  of  the  sun.  Love  of  religion 
collects  togetlier  into  one  dense  crowd  both  Latins  ;rnd  forei'iners ;  they 
imprint  their  kisses  on  the  sbininii  silver  :  they  pnur  out  their  sweet  balsams  ; 
tliey  bedew  their  faces  with  tears.' — '  Roma  SotterraneaS  p.  98. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

IN  THE  CAMPUS  MARTIUS 

S.  Autonio  del  Portoghesi— Torre  della  Scimia— S.  Agostino— S.  Apolliiiure— 
Palazzo  Altemps — S.  3Iaria  dell'  Anima — S.  Maria  dolla  Pace — Palazzo 
del  Goveruo  Veccbio — Monte  Giordano  and  Palazzo  Gabrielli— S.  Maria 
Nuova — S.  Maria  di  Monserrato— S.  Tommaso  deyl'  luiilesi— S.  Girolamo 
della  Carita— S.  Briuitta— Palazzo  Farnese— S.  Maria  dolla  Morte— Palazzo 
Falconieri — Campo  dei  Fiore — P.ilazzo  Cancelleria— SS.  Lorenzo  in  Damaso 
— Palazzo  Linote— Palazzo  Spada— Trinita  dei  Pellc<irini — S.  Maria  in 
Monticelli— Palazzo  Santa  Croce — S.  Carlo  a'  Catinari — Theatre  of  Pompey 
— S.  Andrea  della  Valle — Palazzo  Vidoni — Palazzo  Massimo  alle  Colonne 
— S.  Pantaleone — Palazzo  BraseVii— Statue  of  Pasquino — S.  An  nese — Piazza 
Navona — Palazzo  Pamfili— S.  Giacomo  degli  Spaunuoli — Palazzo  3Iadama 
— S.  Lni-ii  dei  Francesi— La  Sapienza— S.  Eustachio — Pantheon — S.  Maria 
sopra  Minerva— II  Pie  di  Marrao. 

THE  Campus  Martius,  now  an  intricate  labyrinth  of  streets, 
occupying  the  wide,  chopper-shaped  space  between  the  Corso 
and  the  Tiber,  was  not  included  within  the  waTTs~of  Republican 
Rome,  and  even  in  imperial  times  it  continued  to  be  covered  with 
gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  interspersed  with  temples,  theatres, 
and  circuses,  which  were  used  for  religious  ceremonies  and  popular 
amusements. 

'  Tunc  ego  me  memlni  ludos  in  gramine  Camj)! 
Aspicere,  et  didici,  lubrice  Tibri,  tuos.' 

—Ovid,  Fast.  vi.  237. 

'  Tot  jam  abiere  dies,  cum  me,  nee  cura  theatri. 
Nee  tetigit  Campi,  nee  mea  musa  juvat.' 

— Propert.  Fl.  ii.  13. 

'  Altera  gramineo  spectabis  Equiria  campo, 
Queiu  Tiberls  curvis  in  latus  urget  aquis.' 

—Ovid,  Fast.  iii.  519. 

Across  it  ran  certain  of  the  aqueducts.  'J'he  vicinity  of  the  Tiber 
afforded  opportunities  for  practice  in  swimming,  until  public  baths 
became  more  attractive. 

'  Qua  m vis  non  alius  flectcre  equum  sciens 
Aeque  conspicitur'gramine  Martio  : 
Nee  quisquam  citus  aeque 
Tusco  denatat  alveo.' 

—Hot:  Od.  iii.  7,  25. 

'  Once  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day, 
The  troubled  Tiber  chafing  with  her  shores, 
Caesar  siiid  to  me,  "  Dar'st  thou,  Cassius,  now 
Leap  in  with  nie  into  this  angrv  Hood, 
436 
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And  swim  to  yonder  point  ?  "    Upon  the  word, 

Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in, 

And  bade  him  follow,— so,  indeed,  he  did  : 

The  torrent  roared  ;  and  we  did  buffet  it 

With  lusty  sinews  ;  throwin,!?  it  aside, 

And  stemming-  it  with  hearts  of  controversy.' 

—Shakespeare,  '  Julius  Caesar.' 

It  was  almost  exclusively  near  the  foot  of  the  Capitol  that  any 
permanent  buildings  were  erected  during  the  Eepublic,  and  these 
were  only  public  edifices.  Under  the  Empire  magnificent  edifices 
gradually  arose  here  and  there  over  it ;  and  at  length  the  whole 
plain  could  be  crossed  under  a  succession  of  those  magnificent  por- 
ticoes which  enabled  the  Romans,  in  every  season,  to  walk  protected 
from  sun  or  rain.  Even  in  the  time  of  Cicero  the  Campus  was  but 
sparsely  inhabited. 

The  hills,  which  were  crowded  in  ancient  Rome,  have,  until  recent 
times,  been  for  the  most  part  deserted ;  while  the  plain,  which  was 
deserted  in  ancient  Rome,  has  long  been  very  thickly  populated. 

This  plain  was  bounded  on  two  sides  by  the  Quirinal  and  Capito- 
line  hills.  The  Field  of  Mars,  this  accommodating  plain,  beside 
the  river,  was  by  nature  favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  those  crops 
upon  which  the  early  Romans  depended.  There  they  raised  their 
corn  and  pulse,  and  there  accordingly^  we  find  the  chief  farmer,  the 
king,  had  his  grain-fields.  When  the  Tarquins  were  expelled,  even 
the  royal  crops  were  ritually  rooted  up,  and  cast  into  the  Tiber, — 
perhaps  as  an  expiatory  ofiFering  to  the  River-God.  It  was,  at  any 
rate,  to  be  carried  away  as  though  polluted.  But  why  was  the  plain 
on  which  the  staple  food  of  the  people  grew,  sacred  to  Mars  ?  and 
why  was  the  first  month  of  the  Roman  year,  likewise,  sacred  to 
him, — the  meaning  of  whose  name,  even,  is  unknown  to  us  ?  Of 
certain  facts  we  have  assurance.  It  contained  a  very  early  altar  of 
this  God.  The  1st  of  March,  Natalis  Martis,  considered  \o  be  his 
birthday,  was  that  of  the  early  Roman  year ;  on  that  day  the 
Sacred  Fire  of  the  City-hearth  being  relit  by  the  Pontifex  in  the 
Temple  of  Vesta.  Mars,  in  all  probability,  therefore,  was  to  the 
Roman  mind  a  projection  typifying  the  quickening  forces  of  spring 
in  earth,  in  man,  and  beast.  The  wheat-field,  the  chief  beast  of 
burden,  the  horse,  and  the  spear,  the  chief  weapon  of  the  agricul- 
tural folk  he  protected,  and  the  laurel,  were,  all  of  them,  sacred  to 
him.  He  must  be  invoked  for  procuring  successful  crops,  a  fortu- 
nate season,  and  also  for  the  safety  of  the  farm- cattle.  The  idea 
of  the  sacred  wolf  (tribal  totem)  of  Mars  (as  presented  in  the 
Romulus  legend)  stands  for  the  combined  nourisher  and  protector 
of  the  children  of  a  Vestal  by  the  God  himself  ;  though  it  is  well  to 
note  that  the  story  of  Rhea  Silvia  as  the  mother  of  Romulus  only 
became  popular  in  the  time  of  Hannibal,  when  it  was  desired  to 
introduce  the  cult  of  Rhea  Idaea  (Cybele)  into  Rome.  Mars,  there- 
fore, was  regarded  as  the  prime  Deity  of  vegetation  and  war,  among 
the  Latian  Boers.  '  Father  Mars,  I  entreat  thee  give  increase  to  the 
fruits,  the  com,  the  vines  and  woods,  and  bring  them  to  a  favourable 
issue.      Guard  the  shepherds  and  the  flocks,  and  grant  me  and  my 
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household  vigour  ! '  So  ran  the  prayer  of  the  Roman  farmer,  Cato 
tells  us.  He  was  therefore  invoked  at  an  altar  in  the  corn-fields, 
as  well  as  at  a  shrine  in  the  ritual  centre  of  the  Forum — the  Regia. 
But  in  the  course  of  time,  and  with  the  elaboration  of  religious 
cults  among  an  aggressive  people  like  the  Romans,  the  worship  of 
military  energy  overshadowed  the  interest  in  the  slave-raised  crops  ; 
and  the  connection  of  Mars  with  vegetation  was  dropped  out  of 
mind  as  the  Campus  Martius  became  the  parade-ground  of  armies 
destined  to  conquer  the  world. 

After  Tarquin  was  expelled,  and  his  crops  cut  down  and  thrown 
into  the  Tiber,  his  land  was  restored  to  the  people.  The  tribunes, 
even  before  his  day,  used  to  hold  assemblies  (concilia)  of  the  plebs 
in  the  Frata  Flaminia  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  before  any  build- 
ings were  erected  for  their  meeting-place. 

The  earliest  temple  (not  altar)  of  the  Campus  Martius  of  which 
,      there  is  any  record  was  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  built  by  the  consul 

^  C.  Julius  in  B.C.  430-  Under  the  censor  C.  Flaminius,  in  B.C.  220, 
a  group  of  important  edifices  arose  on  a  site  which  is  ascertained  to 
be  nearly  that  occupied  by  the  Palazzo  Caetani,  Palazzo  Mattei, 
and  S.  Caterina  dei  Funari.     The  most  important  of  these  was  the 

\]  Circus  Flaminius,  w^here  the  plebeian  games  were  celebrated  under 
the  care  of  plebeian  aediles.  In  later  times  this  was  once  flooded 
by  Augustus,  when  thirty-six  crocodiles  were  killed  there  for  the 

,s(     amusement  of  the  people. 

On  the  site  of  the  Via  del  Gesti  was  the  Villa  Publica,  a  hall 
erected  431  B.C.,  for  taking  the  census,  levying  troops,  and  such 
other  public  business  as  could  not  be  transacted  within  the  city. 
Here,  also,  foreign  ambassadors  were  received  before  their  entrance 
into  the  city,  and  here  the  victorious  general  awaited  the  decree 
which  allowed  him  a  triumph.  It  was  in  the  Villa  Publica  that 
Sulla  cruelly  massacred  three  thousand  partisans  of  Marius,  after 
he  had  promised  them  their  lives  (82  B.C.). 

'  Tunc  lios  Hesperiae,  Latii  jam  sola  juvcutus, 
Coucidit,  et  miserae  maculavit  ovilia  Koiuae.' 

— Lucan,  ii.  196. 

The  cries  of  these  murdered  men  were  heard  by  the  senate, 
who  were  assembled  at  the  time  in  the  Temple  of  Bellona,  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  Circus  Flaminius.  Where  the  Piazza 
Pao-anica  now  is,  stood  the  Columna  Bellica,  where  the  Fetialis  or 
herald,  when  war  was  declared,  flung  a  lance  into  a  piece  of  ground, 
supposed  to  represent  the  enemy's  country,  when  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  do  it  at  the  hostile  frontier  itself.  Julius  Caesar  flung  the 
spear  here  when  war  was  declared  against  Cleopatra : — 

'  Prospicit  a  tcuiplo  suuuuuui  brevis  area  Circum  : 

Est  ibi  noil  parvae  pirva  culuniua  notae. 
Hinc  solet  hasta  mann,  belli  praenuntia,  mitti, 
Inregem  ot  «>entes,  cum  placet  arnuv  capi.' 

—Ovid,  Fast.  vi.  20.'>. 

and  the  custom  only  ceased  in  the  days  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Almost  including  the  Villa   Publica  was  the   Septa,  where  the 
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Comitia  Centuriata  elected  their  tribunes.  The  other  name  of  this 
place  of  assembly,  Ovilia,  or  the  sheepfolds,  bears  witness  to  its 
primitive  construction,  when  it  was  surrounded  by  a  wooden  barrier. 
In  later  times  the  Ovilia  was  more  richly  adorned.  Pliny  describes 
it  as  adorned  with  two  groups  of  sculpture — Pan  and  the  young 
Olympus,  and  Chiron  and  the  young  Achilles— for  which  the  keepers 
were  responsible  with  their  lives ;  ^  and  under  the  Empire  it  was 
enclosed  by  magnificent  buildings,  which  contained  a  museum  of 
rare  foreign  curiosities.  In  Domitian's  day  this  was  the  place  to 
interview  slave-dealers. 

In  187  B.C.  the  Temple  of  Hercules  Musagetes  was  built  by  the 
censor  Fulvius  Xobilior.  This  occupied  a  site  a  little  south  of  the 
Circus  Flaminius.     Sulla  restored  it : — 

•  Altera  p-irs  Circi  custode  sub  Hercule  tuta  est ; 

Qiiod  Deus  Euboieo  carmine  muuiis  habet. 
Muueris  est  terapus,  qui  Nonas  Lucifer  ante  est  ; 
Si  titulos  quaeris,  Sulla  probavit  opus.' 

—Oral,  Fa^t.  vi.  209. 

This  temple  was  rebuilt  by  L.  Marcius  Philippus,  stepfather  of 
Augustus,  and  surrounded  by  a  portions  called  after  him  Poriicus 
Philippi. 

'  Vites,  censeo,  porticuin  Philippi, 
Si  te  viderit  Hercules,  peristi.' 

—Martial,  Ep.  v.  49,  12. 

The  munificence  of  Pompey  extended  public  buildings  much 
farther  into  the  Campus.  He  built,  after  his  triumph,  a  Temple 
of  Minerva  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  (^hnrr.h  of  S,  Mari^ 
sopra  ^Minerva,  and  the  Theatre  of  Pompey  (Via  dei  Chiavari), 
surrounded  by  pillared  porticoes  and  waliss  snaaea  with  plane- 
trees. 

'  Scilicet  uuibrosis  sordet  Pompeia  columnis 
Porticus,  aulaeis  nobilis  Attalicis  : 
Et  creber  printer  platanis  surseutibus  ordo, 
Flumina  sopito  qnaeque  Ma  rone  cadunt.' 

— Propertius,  El.  ii.  32. 

'  Tu  mode  Pompeia  lentus  spatiare  sub  umbra. 
Cum  sol  Hercnlei  terya  leonis  adit.' 

—Ovid,  de  Art.  Am.  i.  67. 

'  Inde  petit  centum  pendentia  tecta  columnis, 
mine  Pompeii  dona,  nemusque  duplex.' 

—Martial,  Ep.  ii.  14. 

Portions  of  the  walls  of  the  theatre  came  to  light  in  1837  ;  other 
remains  were  until  lately  visible  behind  thp  rihnmh  nf  S.  AuHrpfl. 
della  Vall.e.  Fortunately  thp  J^ianta  Camtolina  presents  us  with  the 
chief  part  of  the  building  and"  its  rich  accessory,  the  Porticus,  in  a 
hall  of  which,  called  Quria  Pompeji,  stood  the  statue  of  the  founder, 
at  the  loot  of  which^^sar  fell.  "For  the  Senate  met  there  during 
the  rebuilding' of  the^old  Curia  in  the  Forum. 

Near  the  theatre,  which  contained  20,000  seats,  was  the  Porticus 
Ad  Nationes,  so  called  from  colossal  statues  representing  the  con- 
quered nations  of  the  world. 


1  Pliny,  H.  N.  xxx.  37,  2-,  and  49,  4. 
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Under  the  Empire  important  buildings  began  to  rise  still  farther 
from  the  city.  The  Amphitheatre  of  Statilius  Taurus,  whose  founda- 
tions are  supposed  to  be  the  swelling  called  (Palazzo  Gabrielli)  Monte 
Giordano,  was  built  under  Augustus  (destroyed  a.d.  64)  ;  while  the 
magnificent  original  oblong  Pantheon,  the  Baths  of  Agrippa,  and  the 
Diribitorium — where  the  soldiers  received  their  pay — whose  huge 
and  unsupported  roof  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  city,  were  due  to 
his  son-in-law.  Agrippa  (18  B.C.)  also  brought  the  Aqua  Virgo  into 
the  city  to  supply  his  baths,  conveying  it  on  pillars  across  the  Flam- 
inian  Way,  the  future  Corso.    It  still  supplies  the  Fontana  di  Trevi. 

'  Qua  vicina  pluit  Vipsanis  porta  coluranis, 

Et  m.idet  assidiio  lubricus  imbre  lapis, 

lu  ju'^ulum  pueri,  qui  roseida  tecta  subibat, 

Decidit  hiberno  praegravis  unda  sjelu.' 

— Martial,  Ep.  iv.  18. 

Near  this  aqueduct  stood  a  shrine  of  Juturna  founded  by  L. 
Catulus,  241  B.C. 

'  Te  quoque  lux  eadem,  Turui  soror,  aede  recepit 
Hie  ubi  Virginea  campus  obltur  aqua.' 

—Ovid,  Fast.  i.  4G3. 

and  another  of  Isis  (Via  Stefano  del  Cacco) — 

'  A  Meroe  portabit  aqiias,  ut  spargat  in  aede 
Isidis,  antique  quae  proxinia  suryit  ovili.' 

—Juvenal,  Sat.  vi.  528. 

These  were  followed  by  the  erection  of  the  Temple  of  Neptune 
and  the  Porticus  of  the  Argonauts.  Agrippa  built  these  in  honour 
of  his  naval  victories  (Piazza  di  Pietra).  The  great  Imperial 
Mausoleum,  28  B.C.,  still  shows  some  poor  remains  at  the  rear  of 
S.  Rocco  in  Via  Ripetta.  The  Baths  of  Nero  adorned  the  site  now 
occupied  by  S.  Luigi  and  the  neighbouring  buildings. 

' .  .  .  .  Quid  Xerone  pejus  ? 
Quid  thermis  melius  Xerouianis  ? ' 

— Martial,  Ep.  vii.  34,  3. 

' .  .  .  .  Fas  sit  componere  magnis 
Parva,  Xeronea  uec  qui  modo  lotus  in  unda 
Hie  iterum  sudare  neget.* 

—Statins,  Silv.  i. 

Besides  these  were  an  Arch  of  Claudius  (near  Palazzo  Sciarra),  on 
the  Corso,  a  Temple  of  Hadrian,  and  temple  of  Matidia  (S.  Maria 
in  Aquiro),  built  by  Antoninus  Pius,  in  honour  of  his  predecessors ; 
the  Arch  of  Marcus  Aurelius(?),  near  the  Via  della  Vite,  and  the 
Porticus  Vipsaniae. 

Of  all  these  various  buildings  little  remains  except  the  Pantheon, 
a  portion  of  the  Baths  of  Agrippa,  behind  it,  some  disfigured  frag- 
ments of  the  Mausoleum,  a  range  of  columns  belonging  to  the  Temple 
of  Neptune,  and  a  portion  of  the  portico  of  Octavia  (Ghetto).  The 
interest  of  the  Campus  Martins  is  almost  entirely  mediaeval  or 
modern,  and  the  objects  worth  visiting  are  scattered  amid  such  a 
maze  of  dirty  and  intricate,  but  often  picturesque,  streets,  that  they 
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are  seldom  sought  out  except  by  those  who  make  a  long  stay  in  Rome, 
and  despise  nothing  connected  with  its  history  and  architecture. 

'  If  the  secrets  of  old  Rome  could  be  known  and  told,  they  would  fill  the  |  ^^J^ 

world  with  books.      Every  stone  has  tasted  blood,  every  house  has  had  its  j     ' ~ 

trag-edy,  every  shrub  and  tree  and  blade  of  o-rass  and  wild-flower  has  sucked  ' 
life  from  death,  and  blossoms  on  a  grave.'— i^.  Marion  Crawford. 


Following  the  line  of  streets  which  leads  from  the  Piazza  di  Spagna 
to  S.  Peter's  (Via  Condotti,  Via  Fontanella  Borghese,  beyond  the 
Borghese  Palace),  let  us  turn  to  the  left  by  the  Via  della  Scrofa,^  at 
the  entrance  of  which  are  the  Palazzo  Cardelli,  on  the  left,  and 
the  Palazzo  Mancini,  formerly  Galitzin,  on  the  right :  a  tablet  on 
the  latter  records  the  visit  which  the  poet  Tasso  paid  here  to 
Cardinal  Scipione  Gonzaga. 

The  second  turn  on  the  right,  Via  S.  Antonio  dei  Portoghesi, 
shows  a  church  dedicated  to  S.  Anthony  of  Padua,  and  the  mediaeval 
tower  called  Torre  della  Scimia. 

In  this  tower,  so  runs  the  story,  once  lived  a  man  who  had  a 
favourite  ape.  One  day  this  creature  seized  upon  a  baby,  and 
rushing  to  the  summit  was  seen  from  below  by  the  agonised 
parents,  perched  upon  the  battlements,  and  balancing  their  child 
to  and  fro  over  the  abyss.  The  monkey,  without  relaxing  its  hold 
of  the  infant,  slid  down  the  walls,  and,  bounding  and  grimacing, 
laid  the  child  at  its  mothers  feet.^  They  made  a  vow  in  their 
terror,  that  if  the  baby  were  restored  to  safety,  they  would  make 
provision  that  a  lamp  should  burn  nightly  for  ever  before  an  image 
of  the  Virgin  on  the  summit.  Thus  a  lamp  always  burns  upon  the 
battlements  before  an  image  of  the  Madonna. 

This  building  is  better  known,  however,  as  '  Hilda's  Tower,'  a 
fictitious  name  which  it  has  received  from  Hawthorne's  mysterious 
novel. 

'  Taking-  her  way  throush  some  of  the  intricacies  of  the  city,  Miriam  entered 
what  mio'ht  be  called  either  a  widening-  of  the  street  or  a  small  piazza.  The 
neighbourhood  comprised  a  baker's  oven,  emitting  the  usual  fragrance  of  sour 
bread  ;  a  shoe  shop  ;  a  linen-draper's  shop  ;  a  pipe  and  cigar  shop  ;  a  lottery 
office  ;  a  station  for  French  soldiers,  with  a  sentinel  pacinir  in  front  :  and  a 
fruit  stand,  at  which  a  Roman  matron  was  selling-  the  dried  kernels  of  chest- 
nuts, wretched  little  fig's,  and  some  bouquets  of  yesterday.  A  church,  of 
course,  was  near  at  hand,  the  fagade  of  which  ascended  into  lofty  pinnacles, 
whereon  were  perched  two  or  three  winged  figures  of  stone,  either  angelic  or 
allegorical,  blowing-  stone  trumpets  in  close  vicinity  to  the  upper  windows  of 
an  old  and  shabby  palace.  This  palace  was  distinguished  by  a  feature  not 
very  common  in  the  architecture  of  Roman  edifices  ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
mediaeval  tower,  square,  massive,  lofty,  and  battlemented  and  machicolated 
at  the  summit. 

'  At  one  of  the  angles  of  the  battlements  stood  a  shrine  of  the  Virg^in,  such 
as  we  see  everywhere  at  the  street  corners  of  Rome,  but  seldom  or  never  . 


1  So  called  from  a  fountain  adorned  with  the  figure  of  a  sow,  which  once 
existed  here. 

*  The  story  is  told  in  Howell's  Familiar  Letters,  1643,  as  having  happened 
in  Paris,  and  similar  stories  are  told  of  the  infancy  of  Cromwell  and  of 
Christian  of  Sweden. 
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except  in  this  solitary  iustnuce,  at  a  hei^lit  iibove  the  ordinary  level  of  men's 
views  and  aspirations.  Conni'Cted  with  this  ohl  tower  and  its  lofty  shrine 
there  is  a  legend  ;  au>l  fur  centuries  a  lamj*  lias  been  biirniuii  liefore  the 
Viririn's  iuiaye  at  noon,  at  niidniuht,  at  all  hours  of  the  twenty-four,  and 
must  be  kept  burnint;-  for  ever,  as  Ioul;-  as  the  tower  shall  stand,*  or  else  the 
tower  itself,  the  palace,  and  whatever  estate  belongs  to  it,  shall  pass  from  its 
hereditary  possessor,  in  accordance  with  an  ancient  vow,  and  become  the 
pro])erty  of  the  Church. 

'As  Miriam  approached,  she  looked  upward,  and  saw— not,  indeed,  the 
flame  of  the  never-dyin'z  lamp,  which  was  swallowed  up  in  the  broad  sun- 
liiiht  that  briiihteneci  the  shrine — but  a  flock  of  white  doves,  shiniuL:,  flutter- 
ing", and  wheeling  above  the  topmost  heiuht  of  the  tower,  their  silver  winys 
flashing-  in  the  pure  transparency  of  the  air.  Several  of  them  sat  on  the 
ledge  of  the  upper  window,  pushing  one  another  off  by  their  eauer  strusjole 
for  this  favourite  station,  and  all  tapping  their  beaks  and  flappintr  their 
wings  tumultuously  ayainst  the  panes  ;  some  had  aligrhted  in  the  street  far 
l>elow,  but  flew  hastily  upward  at  the  sound  of  the  window  being-  thrust  ajar, 
and  opening  in  the  middle,  on  rusty  hinges,  as  Roman  windows  do.' — '  Trana- 
formation.' 

The  next  street,  on  the  right,  leads  to  the  Kenaissance  Church  of 
S.  Agostino,  built  originally  by  Meo  del  Caprino,  1481,^  for  Car- 
dinal d'Estouteville,  Archbishop  of  Rouen  and  Legate  in  France  ^ 
(the  vindicator  of  Jeanne  D'arc),  but  altered  in  1750  by  Vanvitelli, 
and  redecorated  in  1855-60.  The  delicate  work  of  the  facade,  built 
of  travertine  robbed  from  the  Coliseum,  is  much  admired  by  those 
who  do  not  seek  for  strength  of  light  and  shadow.  This  church — 
dedicated  to  her  son — contains  the  remains  of  S.  Monica,  brought 
hither  from  Ostia,  where  she  died. 

'  Drawing  near  her  death,  she  sent  most  pious  thoughts  as  harbingers  to 
heaven  ;  and  her  soul  saw  a  izlimpse  of  happiness  tlirough  the  chinks  of  her 
sickness-broken  body.' — Fuller. 

The  chapel  of  S.  Augustin,  in  the  R.  transept,  contains  a  gloomy 
picture  by  Guercino,  of  S.  Augustin  between  S.  John  the  Baptist 
and  S.  Paul  the  hermit.  The  high  altar,  by  Bernini,  has  an  image 
of  the  Madonna,  brought  from  S.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  and 
attributed  to  S.  Luke.  The  second  chapel  in  the  left  aisle  has  a 
group  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  with  S.  Anna,  by  Jacopo  Sansovino, 
1512. 

On  the  third  tier,  to  the  left  of  the  nave,  is  a  fresco  of  Isaiah  by 
Raffaelle,  painted  in  1512,  but  retouched  by  Daniele  da  Volterra. 
The  prophet  holds  a  scroll  with  words  from  Isaiah  xxvi.  2.  Few 
will  agree  with  the  stricture  of  Kugler  : — 

'  In  the  fresco,  representing  the  prophet  Isaiah  and  two  angels,  who  hold 
a  tablet,  the  comparison  is  unfavourable  to  Raffaelle.  An  effort  to  rival  the 
powerful  style  of  Michelangelo  is  very  visible  in  this  picture  :  an  effort 
which,  notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  the  execution  in  parts,  has  pro- 
duced only  an  exaggerated  and  affected  figvLTe.'— Kugler,  ii.  371. 

I  A  son  of  Francesco  di  Domenico  of  Settignano,  surnamcd  //  Caprino,  who 
worked  in  Rome  from  1462  to  1489. 

=  The  monks  of  S.  Agostino  and  canons  of  S.  Maria  Magglore  fought  at  his 
funeral  for  tlie  trapi)inLrs  of  his  bier;  the  rings  were  torn  from  his  ting-ers, 
,ind  the  combatants  charged  one  anotlier  with  the  torches. 
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The  German'  who  ordered  this  picture  considered  Raphael's  price 
too  high,  and  lamented  the  fact  before  Michelangelo.  The  sculptor 
declared,  however,  that  the  prophet's  knee  alone  was  worth  the 
sum  asked. 

The  church  overflows  with  silver  hearts  and  other  '  stipe  votive,' 
which  are  all  addressed  to  the  highly-venerated  Madonna  and 
Child  by  Jacopo  Sansovi)io,  now  placed  close  to  the  principal 
entrance,  which  is  really  a  fine  piece  of  sculpture,  though  spoiled 
in  effect  by  its  offerings. 

On  the  pedestal  of  the  image  is  iuscribed — '  N.  S.  Pio  VII.  concede  in  per- 
petno  200  giorni  d'indulo^enza  da  lucrarsi  una  volta  al  g-iorno  da  tutti  qiielli 
che  divotamente  toccherauno  il  piede  di  questa  S.  Immagine,  recitaudo  nn 
Ave  Maria  per  il  bisoyno  di  S.  Chiesa,  7  Giug'.  MDCCCXXll.' 

Around  this  statue,  until  recently,  a  row  of  assassins'  daggers 
were  hung,  strange  instances  of  trespass-offering. 

'  It  is  not  long  since  the  report  was  spread,  that  one  day  when  a  pot)r 
woman  called  upon  this  image  of  the  Madonna  for  help,  it  began  to  speak, 
and  replied,  "  If  I  had  only  something,  then  1  could  help  thee,  but  I  myself 
am  so  poor  !  " 

'  This  story  was  circulated,  and  very  soon  throngs  of  credulous  people 
hastened  hither  to  kiss  the  foot  of  the  Madonna,  and  to  present  her  with  all 
kinds  of  gifts.  The  image  of  the  Virgin,  a  beautiful  figure  in  brown  marble, 
now  sits  sluniu<4  with  ornaments  of  gold  and  precious  stones.  Caudles  ami 
lamps  burn  around,  and  people  pour  in,  rich  and  poor,  oreat  and  small,  to 
kiss — some  of  them  two  or  three  times— the  3Iadonna's  foot,  a  uilt  foot,  to 
which  the  forehead  also  is  devotionally  pressed.  The  marble  foot  is  already 
worn  away  with  kissing  ;  the  Madonna  is  now  rich.  .  .  .  Below  the  altar  it 
is  inscribed  in  liolden  letters  that  Pius  VII.  promised  two  hundred  days' 
absolution  to  all  such  as  should  kiss  the  Madonna's  foot  and  pray  with  the 
whole  heart  Ave  Maria.' — Frederika  Bremer. 

To  the  right  of  the  church  is  the  entrance  to  the  Biblioteca  A  nge- 
lica,  the  coldest  library  to  use  in  Rome,  founded  1604  ;  it  is  open 
daily  except  on  festas. 

Passing  the  arch,  just  beyond  this,  is  the  Church  of  S.  ApoUi- 
nare,  built  originally  by  Adrian  I.  (772-795),  but  entirely  modernised 
under  Benedict  XIV.  "by  Fuga.  It  contains  a  number  of  relics  of 
saints  brought  from  the  East  by  Basilian  monks.  Over  the  altar, 
on  the  left,  in  the  inner  vestibule,  is  a  Madonna  by  some  pupil  of 
Peruqlno.  This  church  belonged  formerly  to  the  German  College  ; 
but  now  to  the  Seminario  Romano. 

'  S.  Apollinare  is  said  to  have  accompanied  S.  Peter  from  Autioch  to  Rome, 
and  to  have  remained  here  as  his  companion  and  assistant  (whence  the  church 
dedicated  to  him  here).  He  was  afterwards  sent  to  preach  the  faith  in 
Ravenna,  where  he  became  the  first  Christian  bishop,  and  suft'ered  martyr- 
dom outside  the  Rimini  uate,  July  23,  a.d.  79.' 

This  church  occupies  the  site  of  the  Statio  Rationis  Marmorum, 
the  central  office  for  the  marble  works  of  the  State,  and  was  con- 
nected by  a  paved  road  with  the  marble  wharf  on  the  Tiber. 

'  They  were  both  executed  for  the  same  person,  Johann  Ooritz  of  Luxem- 
bourof. 
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Adjoining  this  church  is  the  Seminario  Romano,  founded  by 
Pius  IV.,  on  a  sj'stem  drawn  up  by  his  nephew,  S.  Carlo  Borromeo. 
Eight  hundred  young  boys  are  annually  educated  here.  In  order 
to  gain  admittance,  it  is  necessary  to  be  of  Roman  birth,  to  be 
acquainted  with  grammar,  and  to  intend  to  take  orders.  Pupils 
are  held  to  their  first  intention  of  entering  the  priesthood  by  being 
compelled  to  refund  the  expenses  of  their  education  if  they  re- 
nounce it. 

Nearly  opposite  the  church  is  the  Palazzo  Altemps,  built  1580, 
by  Martino  Longhi.  Its  courtyard,  due,  like  nearly  all  the  best  palace 
work  in  Rome,  to  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  is  exceedingly  graceful  and 
picturesque.  Ancient  statues  and  flowering  shrubs  occupy  the 
spaces  between  the  arches  of  the  ground-floor,  and  on  the  first 
floor  is  a  loggia  richly  decorated  with  delicate  arabesques  in  the 
style  of  Giovanni  da  Udine.  Near  this  loggia  is  a  chapel  with 
exceedingly  beautiful  proportions.  It  has  several  good  frescoes, 
especially  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  and  S.  Cecilia  singing  to  the  Virgin 
and  the  Child.  At  the  west  end  is  a  gracefully-proportioned  music- 
gallery,  adorned  with  various  coloured  marbles.  An  inner  chapel 
contains  a  fine  bronze  crucifix.  The  palace,  of  which  the  most 
interesting  parts  are  shown  on  request,  is  now  the  property  of  the 
Duke  of  Gallese,  to  whom  it  came  by  the  marriage  of  Jules  Har- 
douin,  Duke  of  Gallese,  with  Donna  Lucrezia  d' Altemps. 

We  follow  the  Via  S.  Agostino  by  the  mediaeval  Torre  Sanguigna, 
whose  name  is  taken  from  a  family,  not  from  mediaeval  faction- 
fray.  Here  Benvenuto  Cellini  avenged  himself  upon  the  murderer 
of  his  brother  Cecchino.  Thus  we  reach  the  German  national 
church  of  S.  Maria  dell'  Anima,  which  derives  its  name  from  a 
marble  group  of  the  Madonna  invoked  by  two  souls  in  purgatory, 
found  among  the  foundations,  and  now  inserted  in  the  tympanum 
of  the  portal.  It  was  originally  built  c.  1440,  with  funds  bequeathed 
by  '  un  certo  Giovanni  Pietro,'  but  enlarged  in  1514  ;  the  fa9ade  is 
by  Giuliano  da  Sangallo.  The  door-frames,  of  delicate  workman- 
ship, are  by  Antonio  Giamberti.  The  materials  used  in  building 
the  church  were  quarried  from  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 

The  front  entrance  is  generally  closed,  but  one  can  always  gain 
admittance  through  the  courtyard  of  the  German  hospital. 

The  interior  is  peculiar  from  its  height  and  width  in  relation  with 
its  length.     It  is  divided  into  three  almost  equal  aisles. 

Over  the  high  altar  is  a  damaged  picture  of  the  Holy  Family  with 
saints,  by  Giulio  Romano.  On  the  right  is  the  fine  tomb  of  Pope 
Adrian  VI.,  Adrian  Florent  (1522-23),  designed  by  Baldassare 
Peruzzi,  and  carried  out  by  Michelangelo  Sanese  and  Niccolo 
Tribolo.  This  Pope,  the  son  of  a  shipbuilder  at  Utrecht,  was 
professor  at  the  university  of  Louvain,  and  tutor  to  Charles  V. 
After  the  witty,  brilliant  age  of  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.,  he  ushered 
in  a  period  of  penitence  and  devotion.  He  drove  from  the  Papal 
court  the  throng  of  artists  and  philosophers  who  had  hitherto 
surrounded  it,  and  he  put  a  stop  to  the  various  great  buildings 
which  were  in  progress,  saying,  '  T  do  not  wish  to  adorn  priests 
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with  churches,  but   churches  with   priests.'      In   his   epitaph  we 
read : — 

'  Hadrianns  hie  situs  est,  qui  nihil  sibi  inlelicius  in  vita  quam  quod  imper- 
aret  duxit.'  * 

and — 

'  Proh  dolor  !  quautum  refert  in  quae  tempora  vel  optlmi 
....  cnjusque  virtus  iucidat ! ' 

In  a  year,  however,  the  penitential  pope  died,  whereupon  the 
house  of  his  physician  was  hung  with  garlands  by  midnight 
revellers,  and  decorated  with  the  inscription,  '  Liberator!  Patriae, 
S.P.Q.K.' 

The  tomb  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  Cardinal  William  of 
Enkenfort,  the  only  prelate  to  whom  this  Pope  had  given  a  hat. 

'  It  is  an  iron}'  that  iu  this  tomb  Adrian,  who  despised  all  the  arts  ou 
principle,  and  looked  upon  Greek  statues  as  idolatrous,  had  a  more  artistic 
monument  than  Leo  X.  of  the  house  of  Medici.  Baldassare  Peruzzl  made  the 
design,  its  sculptures  were  carried  out  by  Michelangelo  Sanese  and  Tribolo, 
and  they  merit  the  highest  acknowledgment.  Here,  as  is  so  often  the  case, 
the  architecture  is,  as  it  were,  a  frontispiece  ;  but  the  way  in  which  the  Pope 
is  represented  resembles,  in  conformity  with  his  character,  the  type  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  He  is  stretched  upon'  a  simple  marble  sarcophagus,  and 
slumbers  with  his  head  supported  by  his  hand.  His  countenance  (Adrian 
was  very  handsome)  is  deeply  marked  and  sorrowful.  In  the  lunette  above, 
following  the  ancient  type,  appears  Mary  witli  the  Child  between  S.  Peter 
and  S.  Paul.  Below,  in  the  niches,  stand  the  figures  of  the  four  cardinal 
virtues  :  Temperance  holds  a  chain  ;  Courage  a  branch  of  a  tree,  while  a  lion 
stands  by  her  side  ;  Justice  has  an  ostrich  by  her  side  ;  Wisdom  carries  a 
mirror  and  a  serpent.  These  figures  are  executed  with  great  care.  Lastly, 
under  the  sarcophagus  is  a  large  bas-relief  representing-  the  entry  of  the  Pope 
to  Eome.  He  sits  on  horseback  in  the  dress  of  a  cardinal ;  behind  him  follow 
cardinals  and  monks ;  the  senator  of  Rome  renders  homag-6  on  his  knees, 
while  from  the  gate  the  eternal  Rome  comes  forth  to  meet  him.  This  Cypria, 
so  well  adorned  by  his  predecessors,  seems  ill-pleased  to  do  homage  to  this 
cross  old  man.  With  secret  pleasure  one  sees  a  pagan  idea  carried  but  in  the 
corner  :  the  Tiber  is  represented  as  a  river-god  with  his  horn  of  abundance  ; 
and  thus  the  devout  Pope  could  not  defend  himself  against  the  heathen 
spirit  of  the  time  which  has  at  least  attached  itself  to  his  iomh.'—Grefforovius, 
'  Grabmuler  der  Pdpste.' 

Opposite  that  of  the  Pope,  on  the  left  of  the  choir,  is  the  tomb 
of  Charles,  Duke  of  Cleves,  who  died  1575,  by  Gilles  di  Riviere  and 
Nicolas  d^ Arras. 

The  body  of  the  church  contains  several  good  pictures.  In  the  1st 
chapel  of  the  right  aisle  is  S.  Bruno  receiving  the  keys  of  the 
cathedral  of  Meissen  in  Saxony  from  a  fisherman,  who  had  found 
them  in  the  inside  of  a  fish,  by  Carlo  Saraceni;  in  the  2nd  chapel, 
the  monument  of  Cardinal  Slusius,  1687 ;  in  the  3rd  chapel,  an 
indifferent  copy  of  the  Pieth,  of  Michelangelo,  by  Nani  di  Baccio 
Bigio.  In  the  1st  chapel  of  the  left  aisle  is  the  martyrdom  of 
S.  Lambert,  by  C.  Saraceni. 

The  two  pictures  in  this  church  are  cited  by  Lanzi  as  the  best  works  of  this 
comparatively  rare  artist,  sometimes  called  Carlo  Veneziano,  1585-1625.    He 


*  '  Here  rests  Hadrian,  who  found  his  greatest  misfortune  in  being  obliged 
to  command.' 
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sought  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  ("arnvaggio  ;  many  will  thiuk  that  he 
surpassed  him,  when  they  look  n])')u  the  richness  of  colour  and  grand  effect 
of  light  and  shadow  which  is  displayed  here. 

In  the  8rd  chapel  (del  Cristo  Morto)  are  frescoes  from  the  life  of 
S.  Barbara,  by  Mich.  Coxcie,  and  an  altar-piece  (the  Entombment) 
by  Salviati. 

On  the  left  of  the  west  door  is  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Andrea  of 
Austria,  nephew  of  Ferdinand  II.,  who  died  1600  ;  on  the  right  that 
of  Cardinal  Enkenfort,  died  1534.  In  the  passage  towards  the 
sacristy  is  a  fine  bas-relief,  representing  Gregory  XIII.  giving  a 
sword  to  the  Duke  of  Cleves.  The  best  church  music  in  Kome  used 
to  be  heard  in  this  church. 

To  English-speaking  people  the  most  interesting  tomb  here  will 
be  that  of  Luca  Holstenius,  Milton's  friend  while  in  Rome,  and 
librarian  of  the  Vatican. 

Close  to  this  church  is  that  of  S.  Maria  della  Pace,  built  in 
1487,  by  Baccio  Pontelli,  to  fulfil  a  vow  made  by  Sixtus  IV. 
Formerly  there  stood  here  a  little  chapel  dedicated  to  S.  Andrew, 
in  whose  portico  was  an  image  of  the  Virgin.  One  day  a  drunken 
soldier  pierced  the  bosom  of  this  Madonna  with  his  sword,  when 
blood  miraculously  spurted  forth.  Sixtus  IV.  (Francesco  della 
Rovere,  1471-84)  visited  the  spot  with  his  cardinals,  and  vowed 
to  compensate  the  Virgin  by  building  her  a  church,  if  she  would 
grant  peace  to  the  Church,  then  afflicted  by  a  cruel  war  wdth  the 
Turks.  Peace  was  restored,  and  the  Church  of  '  S.  Mary  of  Peace  ' 
was  erected  by  the  grateful  Pope.  Pietro  da  Cortona  added  the 
peculiar  semicircular  Doric  portico  under  Alexander  VII.  The 
interior  has  only  a  short  nave  ending  with  an  octagonul  choir, 
covered  by  a  cupola. 

Above  the  1st  chapel  on  the  right  (that  of  the  Chigi  family)  are 
the  Four  Sibyls  of  Raffaelle,  which  filled  Goethe  with  delight  as  he 
stood  examining  them. 

'  This  is  one  of  Raffaelle's  most  perfect  works  ;  great  master}-  is  shown  in 
the  mode  of  filling  and  taking  advantage  of  the  apparently  unfavourahle 
space.  The  angels  who  hold  the  tablets  to  he  written  on,  or  read  by  the 
Sibyls,  create  a  spirited  variety  in  the  severe  symmetrical  arrangement  of 
the  whole.  Grace  in  the  attitudes  and  movements,  with  a  peculiar  harmony 
of  form  and  colour,  pervade  the  whole  picture  :  but  important  restorations 
have  unfortunately  become  necessary  in  several  parts.  An  interesting  com- 
l)arison  may  ))e  instituted  between  this  work  and  the  Sibyls  of  Michelangelo. 
In  each  we  find  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  great  masters  ;  for  while 
Michelangelo's  figiires  arc  grand,  sublime,  ])r()f<)und,  the  fresco  of  the  Face 
bears  the  impress  of  Katlaelle's  severe  and  ingenuous  grace.  The  four 
Prophets,  on  the  wall  over  tlie  Sibyls,  were  executed  by  Timoteo  Vite,  after 
drawings  by  Raffaelle.'— iTu^rier. 

'  The  Sibyls  have  suffered  much  from  time,  and  more,  it  is  said,  from 
restoration  ;  yet  the  forms  of  Raffaelle,  in  all  their  loveliness,  all  their  sweet- 
ness, are  still  before  us  ;  they  breathe  all  the  scml,  the  sentiment,  the  chaste 
expression,  and  i)urity  of  design  that  characterise  his  works.  The  dictating 
angels  hover  over  the  luvids  of  the  gifted  maids,  one  of  whom  writes  with 
rapid  pen  the  irreversible  decrees  of  Fate.  The  countenances  and  musin<_'- 
attitudes  of  her  sister  Sibyls  express  those  feelings  of  habitual  thoughtful- 
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ness  and  pensive  sadness  natural  to  those  who  are  cursed  with  the  kiiowledy:e 
of  futurity  and  all  its  coming-  evils.' — Eaton's  '  Rome.' 

'  The  Sihyls  are  simply  beautiful  women  of  antique  form,  to  whom,  with 
the  aid  of  books,  scrolls,  and  inscriptions,  the  Sibyllic  idea  has  been  given, 
but  who  would  equally  pass  for  the  abstract  personifications  of  virtues  or 
cities.  They  are  four  in  number — the  Cumana,  Phrygia,  Persica,  and  Tibur- 
tina  ;  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  last,  in  the  fuluess  of  youth  and  beauty, 
and  occupied,  apparently,  with  no  higher  aim  than  that  of  displacing'  both. 
Indeed,  the  Tiburtina  matches  ill  with  the  rest,  either  in  character  or  action. 
She  is  aged,  has  an  open  Jjook  on  her  lap,  but  turns  with  a  strang^e  and  rigid 
action  as  if  suddenly  called.  The  very  comparison  with  her  tends  to  divest 
the  othei's  of  the  Sibylline  character.  In  this,  the  angels  who  float  above, 
and  obviously  inspire  them,  also  hel])  :  for,  while  adding  to  the  charm  of  the 
composition,  which  is  one  of  the  most  exquisite  as  to  mere  art,  they  interfere 
with  that  inwardly  iuspii'ed  expression  which  all  other  art  has  given  to  these 
women. 

'The  inscription  on  the  scroll  of  the  Cnmaean  Sibyl  gives  in  Greek  the 
words,  "The  Resurrection  of  the  Dead."  The  Persica  is  writing  on  the 
scroll  held  by  the  ansjel,  "He  will  have  the  lot  of  Death."  The  beautiful 
Phrygia  is  presented  with  a  scroll,  "  The  heavens  surround  the  sphere  of  the 
eart^h  ; "  and  the  Tiburtina  has  under  her  the  inscription,  "I  will  open  and 
arise."  The  fourth  angel  floats  above,  holdino-  the  seventh  line  of  Virgil's 
Eclogue,  "  Jam  nova  progenies." ' — Lady  Eastlake's  '  History  of  our  Lord.' 

The  1st  chapel  (L.)  has  monuments  of  the  Ponzetti  family,  and 
an  important  altar-piece  of  the  Virgin  between  S.  Bridget  and 
S.  Catharine,  by  BaJda^sare  Peruzzi ;  in  the  front  of  the  picture 
kneels  the  donor,  Cardinal  Ponzetti,  1516.  The  1st  altar  (R.)  has 
the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  by  Serriwneta.  The  2nd  chapel  (R.), 
the  burial-place  of  the  Santa  Croce  family,  has  a  facing  in  rich 
carved  work  of  the  sixteenth  century,  executed  for  Cardinal  Cesi  by 
Vincenzo  de  Rossi,  who  used  for  it  some  columns  of  Pentelic  marble 
found  on  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  The  high  altar,  designed  by  Carlo 
Maderna,  enshrines  an  ancient  (miracle-working)  Madonna.  Of 
the  four  paintings  of  the  cupola,  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin  is  by 
Francesco  Vanni  ;  the  Visitation,  Carlo  Maratta ;  the  Presentation  in 
the  Temple,  Baldassare  Peruzzi ;  the  Death  of  the  Virgin,  Morandi. 
The  noble  fresco  of  the  Salutation  by  Sehastiano  del  Piombo,  now  at 
Alnwick  Castle,  once  adorned  this  church. 

Newly-married  couples  observe  the  touching  custom  of  attending 
their  first  mass  here,  and  invoking  '  S.  Mary  of  Peace '  to  rule  the 
course  of  their  lives. 

The  Cloister  of  the  Convent,  entered  on  the  left  under  the  dome, 
was  designed  by  Bramante  for  Cardinal  Caraifa  in  1504.  On  the 
right  wall  is  the  tomb  of  a  Bishop  of  Modena,  1497. 

From  the  portico  of  the  church,  the  Via  in  Parione  leads  to  the 
Via  del  Governo  Vecchio.  Here,  on  the  right,  is  the  Palazzo  del 
Governo  Vecchio  (1475),  with  a  richly-sculptured  doorway  and 
cloistered  court.  This  was  the  residence  of  the  Governors  of 
Rome  from  the  time  of  Urban  VIII.  (1623)  to  that  of  Benedict 
XIV.  (1740),  when  they  moved  to  Palazzo  Madama.  Opposite  is 
the  Palazzetto  Turci  (1500). 

Proceeding  as  far  as  the  Piazza  del  Orologio,  on  the  right  is  an 
eminence  known  as  Monte  Giordano,  supposed  to  be  artificial,  and 
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to  have  arisen  on  the  ruins  of  the  first  stone  amphitheatre  in  Rome, 
that  of  Statilius  Taurus,  built  29  B.C.  In  mediaeval  times  it  was 
occupied  as  a  stronghold  by  the  Orsini. 

Its  name  is  derived  from  Giordauo  Orsiiii,  a  noV>le  of  one  of  the  oldest 
Roman  families,  who  built  the  palace  there  which  is  now  known  as  the 
Palazzo  Gabrlelll,  and  which  has  rather  a  handsome  fountain.  It  was 
l)robably  in  consequence  of  the  name  Jordan  tint  this  hillock  was  chosen  in 
(late)  mediaeval  times  as  the  ]dice  where  the  Jews  in  Rome  received  the 
newly-elected  Pope  on  his  way  to  the  Laterau,  and  where  their  elders, 
covered  with  veils,  presented  him,  on  their  knees,  witli  a  copy  of  the  Penta- 
teuch bound  in  yold.  Then  the  Jews  spoke  in  Hebrew,  saying-,  '  Most  holy 
Father,  we  Hebrew  men  beseech  your  Holiness,  in  the  name  of  our  sj'uagoirue, 
to  vouchsafe  to  us  that  the  Mosaic  Law,  liiven  on  Mount  Sinai  by  the  Almiohty 
God  to  Moses  our  priest,  may  be  confirmed  and  approved,  as  also  other  emi- 
nent Popes,  the  predecessors  of  your  Holiness,  have  approved  and  confirmed 
it.'  And  the  Pope  replied,  'We  confirm  the  Law,  tmt  we  condenm  your 
faith  and  interpretation  thereof,  l)ecause  He  wlio  you  say  is  to  come, 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  is  come  already,  as  our  Church  teaches  and 
preaches.' 

Until  1286  it  was  called  Monte  Johannis  de  Rancionibus,  and  was 
crowned  with  a  chapel  to  S.  Michael. 

Turning  to  the  left,  we  enter  a  piazza  (now  on  the  Corso  Vittorio 
Emanuele),  one  side  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  Convent  of  the 
Oratorians,  and  the  vast  Church  of  S.  Maria  in  Vallicella,  or  the 
Chiesa  Nuova,  built  by  Martino  Longhi,  on  the  site  of  a  sixth 
century  chapel,  for  Gregory  XIII. ,  and  8.  Filippo  Neri.  The  facade 
is  by  Rughesi.  The  decorations  of  the  interior  are  partly  due  to 
Pietro  da  Cortona,  who  painted  the  vault  and  cupola. 

On  the  right,  in  the  1st  chapel,  is  the  Crucifixion  by  Scipione 
Caetani ;  in  the  3rd  chapel,  the  Ascension,  Muziano.  On  the  left, 
in  the  2nd  chapel,  is  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Cesare  Nebbia ; 
in  the  8rd  chapel,  the  Nativity,  Durante  Alberti ;  in  the  4th  chapel, 
the  Visitation,  Baroccio.  In  the  left  transept  are  statues  of  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul,  by  Valsoldo,  and  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple, 
by  Barocci.  When  S.  Filippo  Neri  saw  this  picture,  he  said  to  the 
painter :  '  Ma  come  avete  ben  fatto  ! — Che  ver  somiglianza  ! — E 
cosi  che  mi  ha  apparso  tante  volte  la  Santa  Vergine.' 

On  the  left  of  the  tribune  is  the  gorgeous  Chapel  of  S.  Filippo 
Neri,  containing  the  shrine  of  the  saint,  rich  in  lapis-lazuli  and 
gold,  surmounted  by  a  mosaic  copy  of  the  picture  by  Guido  in  the 
adjoining  convent. 

The  high  altar  has  four  columns  of  porta-santa  marble.  Its 
pictures  are  by  Rubens,  after  his  visit  to  Venice ; — that  in  the 
centre  represents  the  Virgin  in  a  glory  of  angels  ;  on  the  right  are 
S.  Gregory,  S.  Mauro,  and  S.  Papias  ;  on  the  left  S.  Domitilla, 
S.  Nereus,  and  S.  Achilleus. 

The  Sacristy,  entered  from  the  left  transept,  is  by  Marucelli.  It 
has  a  grand  statue  of  S.  Filippo  Neri,  by  Algardi.  The  vault  is 
painted  by  Pietro  da  Cortona — the  subject  is  an  angel  bearing  the 
instruments  of  the  Passion  to  lieaven. 

The  Monastery  (now  a  Court  of  Assize),  built  by  Borrouiiui,  cou- 
tains  the  magnificent  library — Biblioteca  Vallicelliana — founded  by 
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S.  Filippo  ;  it  is  open  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays,  from 
10  to  3.  The  cell  of  the  saint  is  accessible,  even  to  ladies.  It 
retains  his  confessional,  chair,  shoes,  waist-cord,  and  also  a  cast 
taken  from  his  face  after  death,  and  some  pictures  which  belonged 
to  him,  including  one  of  S.  Francesca  Romana,  and  the  portrait  of 
an  archbishop  of  Florence.  In  the  private  chapel  adjoining  is  the 
altar  at  which  he  daily  said  mass,  over  which  is  a  picture  of  his 
time.  Here  also  are  the  crucifix  which  was  in  his  hands  when  he 
died,  his  candlesticks,  and  some  sacred  pictures  on  tablets  which 
he  carried  to  the  sick.  The  door  of  the  cell  is  the  same,  and  the 
little  bell  by  which  he  summoned  his  attendant.  In  a  room  below 
is  the  carved  coffin  in  which  he  lay  in  state,  a  picture  of  him  lying 
dead,  and  the  portrait  by  Guido  from  which  the  mosaic  in  the 
church  is  taken.  A  curious  picture  in  this  chamber  represents  an 
earthquake  at  Beneventum,  in  which  Pope  Gregory  XIV.  believed 
that  his  life  was  saved  by  an  image  of  S.  Filippo.  When  S.  Filippo 
Neri  died — as  in  the  case  of  S.  Antonio — the  Catholic  world  ex- 
claimed intuitively,  '  II  Santo  e  morto  ! ' 

•  Let  the  world  flaunt  her  lilories  !  each  glittering  prize 
Thoiurh  tempting  to  others,  is  n.-iu^ht  in  my  eyes  ; 
A  child  of  S.  Philip,  my  master  and  ynide, 
I  would  live  as  he  lived,  and  die  as  he  died. 

If  scanty  my  tire,  yet  how  was  he  fed  ? 

On  olives  and  herbs  and  a  small  roll  of  bread. 

Are  my  joints  and  bones  sore  with  aches  and  with  pains  ? 

Philip  scourged  his  young-  flesh  with  fine  iron  chains. 

A  closet  his  home,  where  he,  year  after  year. 
Bore  heat  or  cold  greater  than  heat  or  cold  here  : 
A  rope  stretched  across  it,  and  o'er  it  he  spread 
His  small  stock  of  clothes  ;  and  the  floor  was  his  bed. 

One  lodging-  besides  :  God's  temple  he  chose. 
And  he  slept  in  its  porch  his  few  hours  of  repose  ; 
Or  studied  by  light  which  the  altar-lamp  uave. 
Or  knelt  at  the  martyr's  victorious  g-rave.' 

— J.  H.  Seivman,  185". 

The  Church  of  the  Chiesa  Nuova  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
Oratorian  Fathers.  Pope  Leo  XII.  wished  to  turn  it  into  a  parish 
church. 

'  It  was  said  that  the  superior  of  the  house  took  and  showed  to  the  Holy 
Father  an  autosiraph  memorial  of  the  founder,  S.  Philip  Xeri,  to  the  Pope  of 
his  day,  petitioning  that  his  church  should  never  be  that  of  a  parish.  And 
below  it  was  written  that  Pope's  promise,  also  in  his  own  hand,  that  it  never 
should.  This  Pope  was  Pius  V.  Leo  bowed  to  such  authorities,  said  that  he 
could  not  contend  against  two  saints,  and  altered  his  plans.' — Wisem<in's  ^  Life 
of  Leo  XII : 

'  S.  Filippo  Xeri  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Congregation  of  Oratorians  in 
1551.  Several  priests  and  young-  ecclesiastics  associating-  themselves  with 
him,  begfan  to  assist  him  in  his  conferences,  and  in  reading-  prayers  and  medi- 
tations to  the  people  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  They  were  called 
Oratorians,  because  at  certain  hours  every  morning  and  iifternoon,  by  riuffingr 
a  bell,  they  called  the  people  to  the  church  to  prayers  and  meditation.  In 
1564,  when  the  saint  had  formed  his  congregation  into  a  reg-ular  community, 
he  preferred  several  of  his  young-  ecclesiastics  to  holy  orders  ;  one  of  whom 
was  the  eminent  Caesar  Rironius,  whou%  for  his  sanctitv,  Benedict  XTV.,  by 
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a  decree  dated  on  the  12th  of  Jiinuary  1745,  honoured  with  the  title  of 
"  Venerable  Servant  of  God."  At  the  same  time  he  formed  his  disciples  into 
a  community,  usin<r  one  common  purse  and  table,  and  he  sravethem  rules  and 
statutes.  He  forbade  any  of  them  to  bind  themselves  to  this  state  by  vow  or 
oath,  that  all  iniuht  live  together  joined  only  by  the  bands  of  fervour  and 
holy  charity  ;  labouring-  with  all  tlieir  strength  to  establish  the  kiuirdom  of 
Christ  in  themselves  by  the  most  perfect  sanctification  of  their  own  souls. 
and  to  propayate  the  same  in  the  souls  of  others,  by  preachiu',;,  instructing: 
the  ionorant,  and  teaching  the  Christian  doctrine." — Alban  Butler. 

On  May  26,  the  festa  of  S.  Filippo  Neri,  and  after  Ave  Maria  on 
every  Sunday  from  November  1  to  Palm  Sunday,  a  concert  of  the 
sacred  music  of  which  the  patron  Saint  was  fond,  is  given  here  in 
the  Oratorium. 

It  was  in  the  piazza  in  front  of  this  church  that  (during  the 
reign  of  Clement  XIV.)  a  beautiful  boy  was  wont  to  improvise 
wonderful  verses,  to  the  admiration  of  the  crowds  who  surrounded 
him.  This  boy  was  named  Trapassi,  and  was  the  son  of  a  grocer  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  Arcadian  Academy,  at  the  instance  of 
the  learned  Gravina,  changed  his  name  into  Greek,  and  called  him 
'  Metastasio'  (1698-1782). 

Even  the  most  devoted  lovers  of  old  Rome  must  in  fairness  allow 
that  there  is  something  fine  in  the  part  of  the  modern  Corso 
Vittorio  Emanuele  near  this,  and  that  the  street  has  been  skilfully 
turned  to  include  many  of  the  finest  buildings  in  this  part  of  its 
course,  whilst  many  of  these,  especially  the  Chiesa  Nuova,  the 
Cancelleria,  and  S.  Andrea  della  Valle,  have  gained  greatly  by  the 
change.  Amongst  the  objects  of  interest  discovered  and  again 
covered  up  while  making  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  near  this 
(Piazza  Cesarini)  in  1886-87,  was  the  altar  of  Dis  and  Proserpine, 
commemorating  the  warm  medicinal  pool  of  Tarentum,  in  honour  of 
which  the  Ludi  Tarentini,  afterwards  called  Ludi  Saeculares,  were 
performed,  in  honour  of  which  Horace  wrote  his  Carmen  Saeculare 
for  Augustus.  His  name  was  found  mentioned  on  the  inscriptions 
discovered  here.     (Cf.  Museo  delle  Termc.) 

Continuing  to  wander  in  and  out  of  the  city,  the  Via  Calabraga 
leads  from  the  corner  of  the  piazza  in  front  of  the  Chiesa  Nuova 
into  the  Via  Monserrato,  which  it  enters  between  S.  Lucia  del 
Gonfalone  on  the  right,  and  S.  Stefano  in  Piscinula  on  the  left ; — 
then,  passing  on  the  right  S.  Giacomo  in  Aino — behind  which  and 
the  Palazzo  Ricci  ^  is  Santo  Spirito  dei  Napolitani,  a  much  frequented 
and  popular  little  church — we  reach  S.  Maria  di  Monserrato,  built 
by  Ant.  Sangallo  in  1495,  where  S.  Ignatius  Loyola  was  wont  to 
preach  and  catechise.  Near  the  first  of  these  churches  in  Via  de' 
Banchi  Vecchi  is  the  decorated  House  of  Pietro  Crivelli,  a  famous 
Milanese  goldsmith,  1540. 

Here  reposed  for  a  short  time  (before  being  taken  to  Spain)  the 
remains  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.,  Rodrigo  Borgia  (1492-1503) — the 
infamous  father  of  the  beautiful  and  wicked  Caesar  and  Lucrezia 
Borgia — who  is  believed  to  have  died  from  accidentally  drinking  in 

'  This  palace,  in  five  tiers,  is  frescoed  all  over.  It  likewise  belonged  to  the 
f  arnese,  but  takes  its  name  from  Cardinal  Jo.  Ricci. 
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a  vineyard-banquet  the  poison  which  he  had  prepared  for  one  of  his 

own  cardinals.  When  exhumed  and  turned  out  of  the  pontifical 
vaults  of  S.  Peter's  by  Julius  II.,  he  found  a  refuge  here  in  his 
national  church.  The  bones  of  his  uncle  Calixtus  III.,  Alfonso 
Borgia  (1455-58),  rest  here. 

A  little  farther,  on  the  left,  is  the  Church  of  S.  Tommaso  degli 
Inglesi,  built  1866-88.  Gregory  XIIL,  in  1575,  at  the  request  of 
William  Allen,  a  Professor  of  Theology  at  Douai,  united  the  hospital 
which  existed  here  with  one  for  English  sailors  on  the  Kipa  Grande, 
dedicated  to  S.  Edmund  the  Martyr,  and  converted  them  into  a 
college  for  English  missionaries.  Owing  to  the  decline  of  the  old 
English  Hospice  of  S.  Spirito  in  Sassia,  during  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, it  is  to  some  extent  true  that — 

'  Nothiny-  like  :i  hospice  for  Euyflish  pilgrims  existed  till  the  second  cjreat 
Jubilee  (1350),  when  John  Shephex'd  and  his  wife  Alice,  seeint^  this  want, 
settled  in  Rome  (1362),  and  devoted  their  substance  to  the  support  of  poor 
palmers  from  their  own  country.  This  small  beg-inniuir  urew  into  sufficient 
importance  for  it  to  become  a  royal  charity  ;  the  t:ino  of  England  became  its 
patron,  and  named  its  rector,  often  a  person  of  high  consitleration.  Among 
the  fragments  of  old  monuments  scattered  about  the  house  by  the  revolution, 
and  now  collected  and  arranged  in  a  corridor  of  the  college,  is  a  shield  sur- 
mounted by  a  crown,  and  carved  with  the  ancient  arms  of  England,  lions  or 
lionceaux,  and  fleur-de-lis,  quarterly.  This  used  formerly  to  be  outside  the 
house,  ami  under  it  was  inscribed  : — 

"  Haec  conjuncta  duo, 
Successus  debita  legi, 
Angiia  dat,  re^i 
Francia  signa  suo. 
Laurentins  Chance  me  fecit  M.CCC.XIJ."  ' 

— Cardinal  Wiseman. 

It  thus  was  constituted  as  Universitas  Pauperum  Anglorum,  and 
dedicated  to  S.  Thomas  h.  Becket,  attached  to  a  small  church 
bearing  his  name. 

Sixtus  V.  created  AUen  a  cardinal.  The  coUege  became  entrusted 
to  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

The  cloister  contains  a  beautiful  tomb  of  Christopher  Bainbrigg, 
Archbishop  of  York,  British  envoy  to  Julius  II. ,  by  whom  he  was 
made  a  cardinal,  who  died  at  Rome  1514,  in  the  reign  of  Leo  X., 
under  suspicion  of  poison.  Another  monument  commemorates  Sir 
Thomas  Dereham,  ob.  1739.  Against  the  wall  is  the  monument  of 
Martha  Swinburne,  a  prodigy  of  nine  years  old,  inscribed  : — 

'  Memoriae  Marthae,  Henrici  et  Marthae  Swinburne  .  Nat  .  Angliae  .  ex  . 
Antiqua  .  et  .  Nobili  .  Familia  .  Caphaeton  .  Northumbriae  ."Parentes  . 
Moestiss  .  Filiae  .  Carissimae  .  Pr  .  Quae  .  Ingenio  .  Excellenti  .  Forma  . 
Eximia  .  Incredibili  .  Doctrina  .  Moribus  .  Suavissimis  .  Vix  .  Ann  .  viii  . 
Men  .  xi  .  Tantum  .  Praerepta  .  Romae  .  v  .  ro  .  sept  .  ax  .  mdcclxvii. 

'Martha  Swinburne,  born  Oct.  x.  MDCCLVll.  Died  Sept.  viii.  mdcclxvii. 
Her  years  were  few,  but  her  life  was  long  and  full.  She  spoke  English, 
French,  and  Italian,  and  had  made  some  prog^ress  in  the  Latin  tongue  ;  knew 
the  English  and  Roman  histories,  arithmetic,  and  geography  ;  sang  the  most 
dlflacult  music  at  sight  with  one  of  the  finest  voices  in  the  world,  was  a  great 
proficient  on  the  harpsichord,  wrote  well,  and  danced  many  sorts  of  dances 
with  strength  and  elegance.  Her  face  was  beautiful  and  majestic,  her  body 
a  perfect  model,  and  all  her  motions  graceful.  Her  docility  in  doing^  every- 
thing to  make  her  parents  happy  could  only  be  equalled  by  her  sense  and 
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aptitude.  With  so  many  ijeift'ction.s,  amidst  the  praises  of  all  persons,  from 
the  sovereiun  down  to  the  he.;<iar  in  the  street,  her  heart  was  incapable  of 
vanity  ;  alTectation  and  arrOLiauce  were  unknown  to  her.  Her  beauty  and 
accomplishments  made  her  the  admiration  of  all  beholders,  the  love  of  all 
that  enjoyed  her  company.  Think,  then,  what  the  pan^s  of  her  wretched 
parents  must  be  on  so  cruel  a  separation.  Their  only  conifort  is  in  the  certi- 
tuile  of  her  l)eino  completely  h:ii»i)y,  heyond  the  reach  of  pain,  and  for  ever 
freed  from  the  miseries  of  this  life.  Slie  can  never  feel  the  torments  they 
endure  for  the  loss  of  a  beloved  child.  Blame  them  not  for  induli:in<r  an 
innocent  pride  in  iransuiittln."  her  memorj"  to  posterity  as  an  honour  to  her 
fiiniily  and  to  her  native  country,  England.  Let  this  plain  chiracter,  penned 
by  her  disconsolate  fither,  draw  a  tear  of  pity  from  every  eye  that  periLses  it.' 

An  arm  of  S.  Thomas  ii  Becket  is  the  chief  '  relic '  kept  here.  In 
the  hall  of  the  college  are  preserved  portraits  of  Koman  Catholics 
who  suffered  for  their  faith  in  England  under  Henry  VIII.  and  Eliza- 
beth, and  portraits  of  English  cardinals  from  Wolsey  to  Vaughan. 

John  Milton  was  the  guest  of  the  college  in  1688,  and  Richard 
Crashaw,  for  fifteen  days,  in  1640. 

At  the  end  of  the  street  are  two  exceedingly  ugly  little  churches 
— very  interesting  from  their  associations.  On  the  right  is  S. 
Girolamo  della  Carita,  founded  on  the  site  of  the  house  of  S.  Paola, 
where  she  received  S.  Jerome  upon  his  being  called  to  Rome  from 
the  Thebaid  by  Pope  Damasus  in  382.  Here  he  remained  for  three 
years,  acting  as  that  Pontiff's  secretary,  until,  embittered  by  the 
scandal  excited  by  his  residence  in  the  house  of  the  widow,  he 
returned  to  his  solitude. 

In  1519  S.  Filippo  Neri  founded  here  a  Confraternity  for  the 
distribution  of  dowries  to  poor  girls,  for  the  assistance  of  debtors, 
and  for  the  maintenance  of  fourteen  priests  for  the  visitation  and 
confession  of  the  sick. 

'  Lorsque  S.  Philippe  de  Neri  fut  pretre,  il  alia  se  logar  k  Saint-.T^ronio  della 
Carita,  oil  il  deieeura  trente-cinq  ans,  dans  la  soci6t6  cles  pieux  ecelesiastiqties 
qui  admiuistraient  les  sacrements  tlaus  cette  paroisse.  Chaqne  soir,  Philippe 
ouvrait,  dans  sa  chambre  qui  existe  encore,  des  conferences  sur  fous  les  points 
du  doyuie  catholique  ;  les  jeuues  yens  atlluaient  ii  ces  saintes  reunions  :  on  y 
voyait  Baronius  ;  Jiordini,  qui  fut  archeveque  ;  Salviati,  frere  du  cardinal : 
Tars^uia,  neveu  du  pape  Jules  III.  Un  desir  ardent  d'exercer  ensemble  le 
miulst^re  de  la  predication  et  les  devoirs  de  la  charity  porta  ces  pieux  jeuues 
i>ens  h.  vivre  en  commuu,  sons  la  discipliae  du  vertueux  pretre,  dont  la  ])arole 
Itait  si  puissaute  sur  leurs  cceurs.' — Goumerie. 

The  masterpiece  of  Domenichino,  the  Last  Communion  of  S. 
Jerome,  in  which  S.  Paola  is  introduced  kissing  the  hand  of  the 
dying  saint,  hung  in  this  church  till  carried  off  to  Paris  by  the 
French.  It  is  now  in  the  Vatican,  where  we  once  heard  it  described 
by  a  wandering  tourist  as  the  Dying  Gladiator  !  In  the  passage 
on  the  right  is  a  good  armoured  effigy,  c.  1480,  of  Jacopo  Saraconio. 

Opposite  this  is  the  Church  of  S.  Brigitta,  on  the  site  of  the 
dwelling  of  the  saint  (1802-73),  a  daughter  of  the  house  of  Brahe, 
and  wife  of  Walfon,  Duke  of  Nericia,  who  came  hither  in  her 
widowhood  to  pass  her  declining  years  near  the  Tomb  of  the 
Ai)0stles.  With  her  lived  her  daughter  S.  Catharine  of  Sweden, 
who  was  beautiful,  and  met  with  so  many  importunities  in  that 
wild  time  (1350),  that  she  made  a  vow  never  to  leave  her  own  roof 
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except  to  visit  the  churches.  The  crucifix,  prayer-book,  and  black 
mantle  of  S.  Bridget  are  preserved  here.^  Her  many  other  childi-en 
turned  out  ill. 

'S.  Bridiret  exercised  a  reformatory  influence  as  well  upon  the  hieher  class 
of  the  priesthood  in  Rome  as  in  Naples.  For  she  did  not  alone  satisfy  herself 
with  praying  at  the  graves  of  the  martyrs,  she  earnestly  exhorted  bishops 
and  cardinals,  nay,  even  the  Pope  himself,  to  a  life  of  the  true  worship  of 
Ood  and  of  yrood  works,  from  which  they  had  almost  universally  fallen,  to 
devote  themselves  to  worldly  ambition.  She  awoke  the  consciences  of  many, 
as  well  by  her  prayers  and  remonstrances  .as  by  her  example.  For  she  her- 
self, of  a  rich  and  uoble  race,  that  of  .-i  Brahe,  one  of  the  nobles  in  Sweden, 
yet  lived  here  in  Rome,  and  laboured  like  a  truly  humble  servant  of  Christ. 
""W"e  must  walk  barefoot  over  pride,  if  we  would  overcome  it,"  said  she, 
and  Brisfitta  Brahe  did  so ;  and,  in  so  doing-,  overcame  those  proud  hearts, 
:vnd  won  them  to  God.' — Frederika  Bremer. 

"We  now  reach  the  Palazzo  Famese — the  most  majestic  and  mag- 
nificent of  all  the  Roman  palaces — -begun  by  Paul  III.,  Alessandro 
Farnese  (1534-50),  and  finished  by  his  nephew,  Cardinal  Alessandro 
Famese.  Its  architects  were  Antonio  di  Sangallo  (who  is  respon- 
sible for  the  facade,  up  to  the  cornice,  the  vestibule,  and  the  court), 
Michelangelo  (to  whom  is  due  the  cornice,  the  third  floor  of  the 
court,  and  the  two  flank  faces),  and  Giacomo  della  Porta,  who 
finished  the  fagade  towards  the  Tiber.  The  materials  were  plun- 
dered partly  from  the  Coliseum  and  partly  from  the  Theatre  of 
Marcellus,  and  the  columns  of  verde  antico  were  brought  from  the 
Baths  of  Zenobia  near  Bagni.  The  immense  size  of  the  blocks  of 
travertine  used  in  the  building  gave  it  a  solid  grandeur.  In  the 
courtyard  are  two  ancient  sarcophagi :  that  on  the  right  was  brought 
from  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  in  the  inner  chamber  of  which  it 
was  discovered  by  a  stone-cutter. 

This  palace  was  inherited  by  the  Bourbon  kings  of  Naples  through 
descent  from  Elizabetta  Farnese,  who  w^as  the  last  of  her  line,  and 
in  the  latter  years  of  the  Papal  power  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
Neapolitan  Court,  who  lived  here  in  the  utmost  seclusion.  It  is 
now  occupied  by  the  French  ambassador,  and  the  witty  and  learned 
Padre  Duchesne,  The  walls  are  painted  with  masterpieces  of 
Annibale  Caracci — mythological  subjects,  for  which  he  was  only 
paid  300  scudi — and  a  few  frescoes  by  Guido,  Domenichino,  Daniele 
da  Volterra,  Taddeo  Zuccari,  and  others  ;  but  there  has  not  been 
much  to  see  since  the  dispersion  of  the  Farnese  gallery  of  sculpture, 
of  which  the  best  pieces  (the  Bull,  Hercules,  Flora,  &c. )  are  in  the 
museum  at  Naples. 

'  The  painting  of  the  gallery  at  the  Farnese  Palace  is  supposed  to  have 
partly  caused  the  death  of  Caracci.  Without  fixing-  any  price  he  set  about  it, 
and  employed  both  himself  and  all  his  best  pupils  nearly  seven  years  in  per- 
fecting' the  work,  never  doubting  that  the  Farnese  family,  who  had  employed 
him,  would  settle  a  pension  upon  him  or  keep  him  in  their  service.  When 
his  work  was  finished  they  paid  him  as  you  would  pay  a  house-painter,  and 
this  ill-usase  so  deeply  affected  him,  that  he  took  to  drinking  and  never 
painted  anything  great  afterwards.'— J/iVs  Berry's  '  Jotit-nals.' 

1  There  is  a  chapel  dedicated  to  S.  Bridget  in  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura.  Sion 
House,  in  England,  was  a  famous  convent  of  the  Brigittines. 
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The  noble  fountains  in  front  of  the  palace  fall  into  granite  basins 
{lahra)  found  in  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  in  the  time  of  Paul  II. 

'  The  pleasant,  natural  sound  of  runuino-  water,  not  unlike  that  of  a  distant 
cascade  in  the  forest,  may  be  hetird  in  many  of  the  Roman  streets  and  piazzas, 
when  the  tumult  of  the  city  is  hushed  ;  for  consuls,  emperors,  and  popes,  the 
great  men  of  every  aa;"e,  have  found  no  better  way  of  immortalising  their 
memories  than  by  the  shifting-,  indestructible,  ever-new,  yet  unchanging, 
upgush  and  downfall  of  water.  They  have  written  their  names  in  that  un- 
stable element,  and  proved  it  a  more  durable  record  than  brass  or  marble.' — 
Haivthorne. 

When  Evelyn  was  at  Kome  in  1644-45,  he  wrote  of  the  Piazza 
Farnese  :  "  Here  the  gentlemen  of  Rome  in  summer  take  their 
fresco  in  their  coaches  and  on  foot."  It  is  now  the  French  Embassy, 
but  negotiations  for  its  purchase  by  the  Italian  Government  are  in 
hand. 

Behind  the  Palazzo  Farnese  (R.)  runs  the  long  Via  Giulia,  which 
contains  the  ugly  fountain  of  the  Mascherone.  Close  to  the 
picturesque  arch  which  leads  to  the  Farnese  Gardens  is  the  Church 
of  S.  Maria  della  Morte  or  Dell'  Orazione,  built  by  Fuga.  It  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  pious  Confraternity  who  devote  themselves  to  the  burial 
of  the  dead  who  have  been  either  abandoned  or  murdered — Fratel- 
loni  della  Buona  Morte.  On  November  2  curious  wax  figures  with 
reference  to  death  are  visited  by  crowds  in  the  vaults  below  the 
church. 

'  L'eglise  de  la  Bonne-Mort  a  son  caveau  decore  dans  le  style  fuuebre  comma 
le  couvent  des  Capucius.  On  y  conserve  aussi  ^legammeut  que  possible  les  os 
des  noyes,  asphyxies  et  autres  victimes  des  accidents.  La  confrerie  de  la 
Bonne-Mort  va  chercher  les  eadavres  ;  un  sacristaiu  assez  adroit  les  dess^che 
et  les  dispose  en  ornements.  J'ai  cause  quelque  temps  avec  cet  artiste  :  "  Mon- 
sieur," me  disait-il,  "je  ne  suis  lieureux  qu'ici,  an  milieu  de  nion  oeuvre.  Ce 
n'est  pas  pour  les  quelques  ecus  que  je  gagne  tons  les  jours  en  montrant  la 
chapelle  aux  Strangers ;  non  ;  mais  ce  monument  que  j'entretiens,  que 
j'embelliS:  que  j'^gaye  par  mon  talent,  est  devenu  I'orgueil  et  la  joie  de  ma 
vie."  II  me  montra  ses  inateriaux,  c'est-a-dire  quelques  poi<in6es  d'ossements 
jetes  en  tas  dans  un  coin,  fit  I'eloge  de  la  pouzzolane,  et  t^moiyna  de  son 
inepris  pour  la  chaux.  "La  cliaux  brule  les  os,"  me  dit-il ;  "  elle  les  fait 
tomber  en  poussi^re.  On  ne  peut  faire  rien  de  bon  avec  les  os  qui  ont  6t6  dans 
la  chaux.     C'est  de  la  drogue  (robaccia)."  ' — Aboxit. 

Beyond  the  arch  is  the  Palazzo  Falconieri  (with  falcons  sculptured     j 
at  the  angles),  built  by  Borromini  about  1650.     There  is  something     fl 
rather  handsome  in  the  tall  three-arched  loggia,  as  seen  from  the     ™ 
back  of  the  courtyard,  which  overhangs   the  Tiber   opposite  the 
Farnesina.    The  poet  Monti  sang  the  charms  of  Co-stanza  Falconieri  ; 
now  the  family  are  extinct.     Cardinal  Fesch  (uncle  of  Napoleon  I.) 
lived  here,  and  here  formed  the  gallery  of  pictures  which  was  dis- 
persed at  his  death,  having  been  vainly  offered  by  him  during  the 
last  years  of  his  life  to  the  English  Government,  in  exchange  for  an 
annuity   of    £4000    per    annum.     This    palace,   the    residence    of 
Leo  XIII.  before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  was  (to  his  great  dis- 
tress) sold  in  1892  to  a  Jew. 

In  the  Via  vS.  Eligio,  which  opens  on  the  left,  is  the  pretty  little 
circular  church  of  S.  Eligio,  built  1509,  from  a  design  attributed  to 
Raffaelle. 
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Farther  on — down  the  Via  Giulia — are  the  Carceri  Nuove,  prisons 
established  by  Innocent  X.  (appropriately  reached  by  the  Via  del 
Malpasso),  and  then  the  Palazzo  Sacchetti,  built  by  Antonio  da 
Sangallo  for  his  own  residence,  and  adorned  by  him  with  the  arms 
of  his  patron,  Paul  III.,  and  the  grateful  inscription,  '  Tu  mihi 
quodcumque  hie  rerum  est.'  The  collection  of  statues  which  was 
formed  here  by  Cardinal  Ricci  was  removed  to  the  Capitol  by 
Benedict  XIV.,  and  became  the  foundation  of  the  present  Capito- 
line  collection.  This  is  the  palace  described  by  Zola  as  Palazzo 
Boccanera. 

In  front  of  the  Palazzo  Farnese,  beyond  its  own  piazza,  is  entered 
that  known  as  the  Campo  de"  Fieri,  a  centre  of  commerce  among  the 
•working-classes,  and  the  scene  on  Wedesday  mornings  of  a  curious 
market  of  mingled  vegetables,  drapery,  and  antiquities.  Close  by, 
in  the  Piazza  del  Paradise,  old  books  may  be  purchased.  The  most 
terrible  of  the  Autos  da  Fe  instituted  by  the  Dominicans,  in  which 
many  Jews  and  other  heretics  were  burnt  alive,  were  held  in  the 
Campo  de'  Fiori.  Now  a  bronze  statue  of  Giordano  Bruno  marks 
the  spot  where  he  was  burnt. 

This  spot,  with  delightful  colour  and  interesting  movement,  has, 
as  its  monument  to  Giordano  Bruno  reveals,  exceedingly  tragic 
associations,  owing  to  its  having  been  the  favourite  locality  for 
public  executions  by  fire.  On  February  9,  1600,  the  sentence  upon 
him  was  read  in  the  convent  of  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  Bruno  being 
covered  with  the  San  Benito  with  red  devils  on  its  yellow  ground, 
in  the  midst  of  a  happy  crowd  of  priests,  monks,  and  soldiers. 
After  the  reading  of  his  sentence,  Bruno  looking  up  at  the  inquisi- 
tors said,  '  You  have  more  fear  in  uttering  such  a  sentence  than  I 
have  in  receiving  it.'  The  victim  was  now  delivered  to  the  magis- 
trate, who  was  requested  to  shed  no  blood.  The  furnace  was  already 
prepared  by  the  Church ;  but  the  lay  authority  must  light  it.  To 
increase  his  ordeal,  Bruno  was  now  remanded  for  eight  more  days, 
after  having  endured  seven  years'  imprisonment.  Finally,  on 
February  17  (a  jubilee  feast  in  that  year  of  Clement  VIII.,  who 
chanted  mass  that  day  in  the  Gesu),  at  the  centre  of  an  enormous 
crowd,  this  moral  and  intellectual  martyr  was  taken  to  the  piazza, 
thronged  already  from  pavement  to  roofs,  and  chained  to  the  stake 
in  the  name  of  the  God  of  Love  and  burned,  not  uttering  word 
or  cry. 

'  One  of  the  most  remarkable  sufferers  here  was  Giordano  Bruno,  who  was 
born  at  Nola,  A.D.  1559.  His  chief  heresy  was  ardent  advocacy  of  the  Coper- 
nicau  system,  the  author  of  which  had  died  ten  years  before  Bruno's  birtli.' 

The  Albergo  del  Sole,  near  this,  has  existed  at  least  since  1469. 

On  the  left  of  this  piazza  is  the  Palace  ef  the  Cancelleria,  finished 
in  1494  by  Antonio  da  Montecavallo.  The  actual  architect  is  not 
known.  The  cortile  is  perhaps  by  Bramante.  It  was  built  for 
Cardinal  Riario,  who,  long  disgraced  under  the  Borgias,  rose  to 
renewed  power  with  his  relative  Julius  II.  But  the  family  being 
mixed  up  with  the  Petrucci  conspiracy  in  1517,  the  palace  was 
confiscated.      The  huge  blocks  of  travertine  of  which  it  is  built 
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were  taken  from  the  Coliseum,  and  the  marbles  from  the  arch 
of  Gordianus,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Pretorian  Camp.  It  is  uni- 
versally regarded  as  the  most  beautiful  example  of  early  renais- 
sance architecture.  The  chief  portal  was  an  addition  by  Domenico 
Fontana.  The  colonnades  of  the  court  have  forty-four  granite 
pillars,  brought  from  the  neighbouring  Library  of  S.  Lorenzo,  erected 
by  Pope  Damasus,  366-384,  who  had  plundered  them  from  the 
Theatre  of  Pompey.  The  roses  with  which  their  (added)  capitals 
are  adorned  are  in  reference  to  the  arms  of  Cardinal  Riario,  nephew 
of  Sixtus  IV.  The  frescoes  of  the  great  saloon  by  Vasari,  Salviati, 
and  other  contemporary  masters,  depict  events  in  the  life  of  Paul  III., 
and  are  also  interesting  as  representing  many  ancient  Roman 
buildings. 

This  palace  was  the  seat  of  the  Tribunal  of  the  Cancelleria 
Apostolica.  In  June  1848,  the  Roman  Parliament,  summoned  by 
Pius  IX.,  was  held  here.  In  July,  while  the  deputies  were  seated  here, 
the  mob  burst  into  the  council-chamber,  and  demanded  the  instant 
declaration  of  war  against  Austria.  On  the  15th  of  November  the 
foot  of  its  staircase  was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  Count  Rossi. 

'  C'etiit  le  16  Xoveuibre  1848,  le  luiuistre  de  Pie  IX.  voue  des  loiit>"teinps  a  la 
mort,  dout  \.i  presse  s^ditieuse  dis  lit ;  "  Si  la  victime  condauiuee  p.irvient  a 
s'echapper,  elle  sera  poursuivie  sans  relache,  en  tout  lieu  ;  le  coupable  sera 
frappl  par  une  main  invisible,  se  f  ut-il  r^fugie,  sur  le  sein  de  sa  ni^re  ou  dans 
le  tabernacle  du  Clirist." 

'  Dans  la  nuit  du  14  ;iii  15  Novembre  de  jeuues  ^tudiauts,  reunis  dans  cette 
penseo,  s'exercent  sans  fr^mir  sur  un  cadavre  apport6  k  prix  d'or  au  tbeatre 
Capranica  ;  et  quaud  lenrs  mains  infanies  furent  devenucs  assez  sures  pour  le 
crime,  qiiand  ils  sont  certains  d'atteindre  au  premier  couj)  la  veine  juoulaire, 
chacun  se  rend  a  son  poste. — "  G;u'dez-vous  d'aller  au  Palais  Le-^islatif,  la 
mort  vous  y  ;i,ttend,"  fait  dire  au  ministre  une  Fran9aise  alors  a  Rome,  Madame 
la  Comtesse  de  Menon  :  "  Ne  sortez  pas,  ou  vous  serez  assissine  ! ''  lui  ecrit  de 
son  c6t6  la  Duchesse  de  llignauo.  M:iis  I'intr^pide  Kossi,  n'^coutant  que  sa 
conscience,  arrive  au  Quirinal.  A  son  tour  le  pape  le  conjure  d'etre  prudent, 
de  ne  point  s'exposer,  afin,  lui  dit-il.  "  D'eviter  a  nos  ennemis  nu  ijTande 
crime,  et  a  moi  une  immense  douleur." — "  Ils  sont  trop  l&ches,  ils  n'oseront 
pas."    Pie  IX.  le  b^nit,  et  il  continue  de  se  diriyer  vers  la  chancellerie.  .  .  . 

'  .  .  .  Sa  voiture  s'arrete,  il  descend  au  milieu  d'bommes  sinistres,  leur 
lance  un  rei^ard  de  dedain,  et,  continu:int  sans  crainte  ni  peur,  il  commence 
k  monter  ;  la  foule  presse  en  siHlant,  I'un  le  frappe  sur  I'epaule  Ljauclie  :  d'un 
mouvement  instiuctif  il  retourne  la  tete,  decouvrant  la  veine  fatale,  il  tombe, 
so  releve,  monte  quelques  marches,  et  retombe  inonde  de  sang'.' — M.  de 
Bellevue. 

Entered  from  the  courtyard  of  the  palace  is  the  Church  of  SS. 
Lorenzo  in  Damaso,  from  designs  of  Vignola  and  Bramante,  removed 
by  Cardinal  Riario  in  1-195,  from  another  site  a  little  farther  west, 
where  it  had  been  founded  by  Pope  Damasus.  It  consists  of  a  short 
nave  and  aisles,  divided  by  richly-detailed  columns,  with  an  apse 
and  chapels.  At  the  end  of  the  left  aisle  is  a  curious  black  Virgin, 
much  revered.  Opening  from  the  right  aisle  is  the  chapel  of  the 
Massimi,  with  several  tombs  ;  a  good  modern  monument  of  Princess 
Gabrielli,  &c.  Against  the  western  wall  is  a  seated  statue  of  S. 
Hippolytus,  Bishop  of  Porto,  copied  from  that  at  the  Lateran.  His 
relics  are  preserved  here,  with  those  of  S.  Giovanni  Calabita,  and 
many  other  saints.  The  tomb  of  Count  Rossi  is  also  here,  inscribed, 
'  Optimam  mihi  causam  tuendam  assumpsi,  miserebitur  Deus.'    The 
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story  of  his  death  is  told  in  the  words :  '  Impiorum  consilio  meditata 
caede  occubuit.'  He  was  embalmed  and  buried  on  the  night  of  his 
murder  for  fear  of  further  outrage.  S.  Francis  Xavier  used  to  preach 
here  in  the  sixteenth  century.  This  is  one  of  the  churches  which  has 
been  most  ruined  by  Virginio  Vespignani  in  recent  times.  The 
fine  vaulted  roof  has  been  replaced  by  a  vulgar  ceiling,  and  the 
magnificent  effect  of  light  and  shadow  arranged  by  the  architect 
from  one  great  semicircular  window  behind  the  tribune  has  been 
annihilated  by  the  insertion  of  a  number  of  side-windows. 

It  was  here  that  Pope  Damasus  (c.  366-384)  founded  his  Archi- 
vium,  or  Public  Library,  placing  in  it  one  of  his  famous  inscriptions, 
saying,  '  I  have  erected  this  building  for  the  archives  of  the  Koman 
Church  ;  I  have  surrounded  it  with  porticoes  on  either  side  ;  and 
I  have  given  it  my  name,  which  I  hope  will  be  remembered  for 
Centuries.'  The  hope  has  been  realised,  for  the  place  is  still  S. 
Lorenzo  in  Damaso. 

Near  this  was  the  site  of  the  stables  and  headquarters  of  The 
Greens,  one  of  the  four  squadrons  of  the  charioteers  of  the  circus 
{agitatores  circenses),  brought  into  especial  notice  by  the  follies 
of  Caligula,  and  preserving  supreme  popularity  till  the  time  of 
Hadrian.  In  allusion  to  this  Juvenal  says :  '  All  Rome  flocked  to 
the  circus  to-day.  .  .  .  The  greens,  as  usual,  won  the  day,  otherwise 
I  should  see  the  city  in  deep  mourning,  just  as  if  the  consuls  had 
been  slain  over  again  at  Cannae.'  A  pedestal  was  found  here, 
dedicated  to  the  African  jockey  Crescens,  who,  at  twenty-eight, 
had  already  gained  1,558,346  sesterces.^ 

Built  into  the  line  of  the  Corso  Yittorio  Emanuele,  just  beyond 
the  Cancelleria,  is  a  very  pretty  little  palace,  a  gem  of  renaissance 
architecture,  carefully  finished  in  all  its  details.  It  is  sometimes 
called  Palazzetto  Farnese,  or  Farnesina  de'  BauUari,  and  was  built 
in  1523  by  Antonio  da  Sangallo  the  younger  for  Thomas  Le  Roy, 
Bishop  of  Dol,  who  had  come  to  reside  in  Rome  and  had  risen  to 
high  honours  under  Leo  X.  :  his  lilies  often  appear  in  its  decora- 
tions. He  died  here  October  1524,  and  was  buried  in  Trinita  de' 
Monti ;  his  heart  was  sent  to  Nantes.  It  afterwards  belonged  to  the 
Orsini,  Martinozzi  Bucimazza,  Silvestri,  Linotte,  and  the  Zorio,  who 
sold  it  in  1887  to  the  city  of  Rome  for  £6000.  It  is  to  be  a  renais- 
sance museum  of  prints  and  engravings.  It  was  never  finished  on 
the  north  side.  In  digging  the  foundations  for  a  new  facade  in 
1901,  remains  of  a  classic  building  have  been  found— a  house 
decorated  with  frescoes  recalling  some  of  those  of  Pompeii. 

Turning  to  the  left,  in  front  of  the  Palazzo  Farnese,  we  reach  the 
Piazza  Capo  di  Ferro,  one  side  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  Palazzo 
Spada  alia  Regola  (now  the  Court  of  Cassation),  built  in  1564  by 
Cardinal  Capodiferro,  but  afterwards  altered  and  adorned  by  Bor- 
romini.  The  courtyard  is  rich  in  sculptured  ornament.  The  palace 
is  always  visible. 

In  the  hall  on  the  first  floor  is  the  famous  statue  believed  to  be 

'  Fi.  Caetani-Lovatelli,  Antichi  Monumenti,  p.  145,  one  of  the  most  charm- 
ino^  of  Roman  archaioloiiical  writers. 
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that  of  Pompey,  at  the  foot  of  whicli  Julius  Caesar  fell.  Suetonius 
narrates  that  it  was  removed  by  Augustus  from  the  Curia,  and  placed 
upon  a  marble  Janus  arch  in  front  of  the  theatre  (of  Pompey). 
Near  that  spot  was  the  existing  statue  found,  lying  under  the 
partition-wall  of  two  houses,  whose  proprietors  intended  to  evade 
disputes  by  dividing  it,  when  Cardinal  Capodiferro  interfered,  and 
in  return  received  it  as  a  gift  from  Pope  Julius  III.,  who  bought  it 
for  500  gold  crowns. 

•  Aud  thou,  dread  statue  !  yet  existent  in 
The  austerest  form  of  naked  majesty, — 
Thou  who  beheldest,  'mid  the  assassins'  din, 
At  thy  bathed  base  the  bloody  Caesar  lie, 
Folding-  his  robe  in  dying-  dignity, 
An  offering-  to  thine  altar  from  the  queen 
Of  gods  and  men,  g-reat  Nemesis  !  did  he  die, 
And  thou,  too,  perish,  Pompey  ?  have  ye  been 
Victors  of  countless  kings,  or  puppets  of  a  scene  ?  ' 

—  Byron,  '  Childe  Harold.' 
'  Hac  facie,  Forttma,  tibi,  Romana  placebas. '—Lucan,  Phars.  viii.  686. 
'  I  saw  in  the  Palazzo  Spada  the  statue  of  Porapey  :  the  statue  at  whose 
base  Caesar  fell.  A  stern  tremendoiis  figure !  I  imagined  one  of  greater 
finish  :  of  the  last  refinement :  full  of  delicate  touches  :  losing  its  distinct- 
ness in  the  giddy  eyes  of  one  whose  blood  was  ebbing  before  it,  and  settling 
into  some  such  rigid  majesty  as  this,  as  Death  came  creeping  over  the  up- 
turned t'ACQ.'— Dickens. 

'  Caesar  was  persuaded  at  first  by  the  entreaties  of  his  wife,  Calpurnia,  who 
had  received  secret  wai'niug  of  the  plot,  to  send  an  excuse  to  the  senate  ;  but 
afterwards,  being  ridiculed  by  Brutus  for  not  going,  was  carried  thither  in 
a  litter.  .  .  .  At  the  moment  wlien  Caesar  descended  from  his  litter  at  the 
door  of  the  hall,  Popilius  Laena  approached  him,  and  was  ob.served  to  enter 
into  earnest  conversation  with  him.  The  conspirators  regarded  one  another, 
and  mutually  revealed  their  despair  with  a  glance.  Cassius  and  others  were 
grasping-  tlieir  daggers  beneath  their  robes  ;  the  last  resource  was  to  de- 
spatch themselves."  But  Brutus,  observing-  that  the  manner  of  Popilius  was 
that  of  one  supplicating-  rather  than  warning,  restored  his  companions*  con- 
fidence with  a  smile.  Caesar  entered  ;  his  enemies  closed  in  a  dense  mass- 
around  him,  and  while  they  led  him  to  his  chair  kept  off  all  intruders. 
Trebonius  was  specially  charged  to  detain  Antonius  in  conversation  at  the 
door.  Scarcely  was  the  victim  seated,  when  Tillius  Cimber  approached  with 
a  petition  for  his  brother's  pardon.  The  others,  as  was  concerted,  joined  in 
the  supplication,  graspinu  his  hands  and  embracing-  his  neck.  Caesar  at  first 
put  them  gently  aside,  but,  as  they  became  more  importunate,  repelled  them 
with  main  force.  Tillius  seized  his  toga  witli  both  hands,  and  pulled  it  vio- 
lently over  his  arms.  Then  P.  Casca,  who  was  behind,  drew  a  weapon,  and 
grazed  his  shoulder  with  an  ill-directed  stroke.  Caesar  disengaged  one  hand, 
and  snatched  at  the  hilt,  shouting,  "Cursed  Casca,  what  means  this?" — 
"  Help,"  cried  Casca  to  his  brother  Lucius,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  others 
aimed  e:vch  his  dagger  at  the  devoted  object.  Caesar  for  an  instant  defended 
himself,  and  even  wounded  one  of  his  assailants  with  his  stylus  :  but  when  he 
distinguislied  Brutus  in  tlie  press,  and  saw  the  steel  flashing  in  his  hand  also, 
"What!  thou,  too,  Brutus !  "  he  exclaimed,  let  go  his  hold  of  Casca,  and 
drawing-  his  robe  over  his  face,  made  no  further  resistance.  The  assassins 
stabbed  him  through  and  tlirough,  for  they  had  pledged  themselves,  one  and 
all,  to  bathe  their  daggers  in  his  blood.  Brutus  himself  received  a  wound 
in  their  eagerness  and  trepidation.  The  victim  reeled  a  few  paces,  propped 
by  the  blows  he  received  on  every  side,  till  he  fell  dead  at  the  foot  of 
Pompeius'  statue.'— 3f«nvaZ«,  ch.  xxi. 

Unfortunately,  the  head  is  an  ancient  one  of  an  unknown  person. 
It  does  not  belong  to  the  body,  and  it  is  not  a  portrait  of  Pompey. 
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Another  colossal  naked  statue  at  the  Villa  Castelazzo,  near 
Milan,  thus  unnecessarily  disputes  the  honour  of  being  the  historic 
statue  with  that  of  the  Palazzo  Spada. 

The  collection  of  pictures  in  this  palace  is  little  worth  seeing. 
Among  its  other  sculptures  are  eight  reliefs,  which  until  1620  were 
turned  upside  down,  and  used  as  a  pavement  in  S.  Agnese  fuori  le 
Mura ;  and  a  statue  miscalled  Aristotle,  the  head  being  Koman  and 
the  body  Greek. 

A  little  farther,  on  the  right,  in  its  own  piazzetta,  is  the  Church 
of  the  Trinita  del  Pellegrini,  built  in  1614,  the  fa9ade  designed  by 
Francesco  de  Sanctis.  Over  the  high  altar  is  a  picture  of  the 
Trinity  by  Outdo. 

The  hospital  attached  to  this  church  was  founded  by  S.  Filippo 
Neri  for  receiving  and  nourishing,  for  a  space  of  from  three  to 
seven  days,  pilgrims  of  pious  intention,  who  had  come  from  more 
than  sixty  miles'  distance.  It  is  divided  into  two  sections,  for 
males  and  females.  Here,  during  Holy  Week,  the  feet  of  the  pil- 
grims were  publicly  washed,  those  of  the  men  by  princes,  cardinals, 
&c.,  those  of  the  women  by  queens,  princesses,  and  other  ladies  of 
rank.  In  this  case  the  washing  was  a  reality,  the  feet  not  having 
been  '  prepared  beforehand,'  as  was  done  f or^the  Lavanda  at  S.  Peter's. 

An  authentic  portrait  of  S.  Filippo  Neri  is  preserved  here,  said  to 
have  been  painted  surreptitiously  by  an  artist  who  happened  to  be 
one  of  the  inmates  of  the  hospital.  When  S.  Filippo  saw  it,  he 
said,  '  You  should  not  have  stolen  me  unawares.' 

The  building  in  front  of  this  church,  usually  alive  with  poor 
folk,  is  the  Monte  di  Pieta,  founded  by  the  Padre  Calvo  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  to  preserve  the  people  from  suffering  under  the 
usury  of  the  Koman  money-lenders.  It  is  a  Government  establish- 
ment, where  money  is  lent  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  to  every  class 
of  person.  Poor  people,  especially  '  Donne  di  facenda,'  who  have  no 
work  in  the  summer,  thankfully  avail  themselves  of  this,  and  pawn 
their  necklaces  and  earrings,  which  they  are  able  to  redeem  when 
the  means  of  subsistence  come  back  with  the  blessed  return  of  the 
forestieri.  Many  Roman  servants  go  through  this  process  annually  ; 
and  though  the  Monte  di  Pietk  is  often  a  scene  of  great  suffering 
when  unredeemed  goods  are  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  establish- 
ment, it  probably  in  the  main  serves  to  avert  much  evil  from  the 
poorer  classes. 

The  Via  di  Ferro  here  leads  direct  to  Po.  Farnese,  the  bent  cornice 
of  which  can  be  descried  down  it.  To  the  R.  of  the  church  the 
street  next  it  leads  direct  to  Ponte  Sisto  and  the  Tiber  with  views 
of  S.  Peter's,  on  the  right.     In  front  rises  the  Janiculum. 

A  short  distance  farther,  following  the  Via  de'  Specchi,  sur- 
rounded by  miserable  houses  (in  one  of  which  is  a  beautiful  gothic 
window  of  two  lights,  divided  by  a  spiral  column),  is  the  small 
Church  of  S.  Maria  in  Monticelli  or  Arenula,  which  has  a  campanile 
of  1110.  Admission  may  always  be  obtained  through  the  sacristy 
to  visit  the  famous  '  miracle-working  '  picture  called  '  Gesh.  Naza- 
reno,'    a    modern    half-length,    with    the    eyelids    drooping    and 
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half-closed.  By  an  illusion  of  the  painting,  the  eyes,  if  watched 
steadily,  appear  to  open  and  then  slowly  to  close  again  as  if 
falling  asleep.  The  effect  is  very  curious.  In  the  case  of  this 
picture,  Pope  Pius  IX.  turned  Protestant,  and  disapproving  of  the 
attention  it  excited,  caused  its  secret  removal.  Remonstrance  was 
made  that  the  picture  had  been  regalo  to  the  church,  and  ought  not 
to  be  taken  awa}',  and  when  it  was  believed  to  be  sufficiently  for- 
gotten, it  was  sent  back  by  night.  The  mosaics  in  the  apse  of  this 
obscure  church  are  for  the  most  part  quite  modern,  but  enclose  a 
grand  and  expressive  head  of  the  Saviour,  which  dates  from  1099, 
when  it  was  ordered  by  Pope  Paschal  II. 

A  little  to  the  left  of  this  church,  facing  the  modern  Piazza  Bene- 
detto Cairoli,  is  the  vast  Palazzo  Santa  Croce.  This  palace  will 
bring  to  mind  the  murder  of  the  Marchesa  Costanza  Santa  Croce 
by  her  two  sons  (because  she  would  not  name  them  her  heirs),  on 
the  day  when  the  fate  of  her  cousin  Beatrice  Ccnci  was  trembling 
in  the  balance,  which  partly  brought  about  the  condemnation  of 
Beatrice— the  then  Pope,  Clement  VIII.,  determining  to  make  her 
punishment  '  an  example  to  all  parricides.' 

The  late  Prince  of  Santa  Croce  claimed  to  be  a  direct  descendant 
of  Valerius  Publicola,  the  '  friend  of  the  people,'  who  is  commemo- 
rated in  the  name  of  a  church  in  the  Ghetto,  '  Sancta  Maria  de 
Publicolis.'  His  married  daughters  always  have  *  nata  Principessa 
Publicola '  printed  upon  their  cards.  The  palace  is  now  the  pro- 
perty of  the  youngest,  the  Contessa  di  Santa  Flora.  ^ 

This,  like  the  neighbouring  Cenci  palace,  is  one  of  the  many 
haunted  houses  in  Rome :  it  is  said  that  by  night  two  statues  of  Santa 
Croce  cardinals  descend  from  their  pedestals,  and  rattle  their  marble 
trains  along  its  quiet  galleries.  In  recent  alterations  for  the  siike  of 
making  a  lift,  an  oubliette  was  discovered,  lined  with  sharp-pointed 
instruments,  and  at  the  bottom  lay  a  mass  of  skeletons,  one  of  them  in 
armour,  with  a  dagger  driven  through  the  helmet  far  into  the  skull. 
A  figure,  fully  dressed,  but  mummified,  was  also  found  walled  up  in  a 
niche.  The  late  Princess  Santa  Croce  was  one  night  awakened  by  a 
man,  dripping  with  water,  rising  up  through  the  floor  by  her  bedside. 
She  had  seized  the  bell  and  was  about  to  ring  it,  when  he  fell  upon 
his  knees  and  implored  her  to  desist.  He  proved  to  be  a  political 
prisoner,  who  had  escaped  from  his  captors  in  crossing  the  bridge 
as  he  was  being  taken  to  the  castle  of  S.  Angelo,  and  had  jumped 
over  the  bridge  into  the  Tiber.  His  guards  pursued  him  swimming, 
and  his  strength  was  just  giving  in,  when  he  saw  the  opening  of  a 
drain,  crept  into  it,  and  followed  a  secret  passage,  which  led  him 
ultimately  to  the  room  in  which  he  now  was.  The  princess  found 
that  his  story  was  correct,  and  as  he  had  been  guilty  of  no  crime, 
and  the  Palazzo  S.  Croce  had  the  right  of  Sanctuary,  she  kept  him 
there  hidden  for  some  days,  and  eventually  conveyed  him  safely 
out  of  Rome  in  her  own  carriage. 

'  In  considoriiiir  these  clniiiis  it  is  to  ho  reinciubcred  that  thoii8:iuils  of 
fret'dincu  took  these  ^reat  iiaujes,  ami  transmitted  them,  aud  Maximus  was 
a  coyuomeu  by  no  means  the  exclusive  property  of  the  Fabii. 
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On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Piazza  Benedetto  Cairoli  is  the  great 
Church  of  S.  Carlo  a'  Catinari,  built  in  the  seventeenth  century,  from 
designs  of  Eosati  and  Soria  for  the  Barnabiti.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
a  Greek  cross.  The  lofty  cupola  is  adorned  with  frescoes  of  the 
cardinal  virtues  by  Domenichino  :  and  a  fresco  of  S.  Carlo,  by  Guido, 
once  on  the  facade  of  the  church,  is  now  preserved  in  the  choir. 
Over  the  high  altar  is  a  large  picture  by  Pietro  da  Cortova  of  S.  Carlo 
in  a  procession  during  the  plague  at  Milan.  In  the  1st  chapel,  R.,  is 
the  Annunciation,  by  Lavfranco  ;  in  the  2nd  chapel,  L.,  the  Death 
of  S.  Anna,  by  Andrea  Sacchi.  On  the  pilaster  of  the  last  chapel, 
R.,  is  a  good  modern  tomb,  with  delicate  detail.  The  cord  which 
S.  Carlo  Borromeo  wore  round  his  neck  in  the  penitential  proces- 
sion during  the  plague  at  Milan  is  preserved  as  a  relic  here.  The 
Catinari,  from  whom  this  church  is  named,  were  makers  of  wooden 
tubs,  who  had  stalls  in  the  adjoining  piazza,  or  sold  their  wares  on 
its  steps.  The  street  opening  from  hence  (Via  de'  Giubbonari) 
contains  on  its  right  the  Palazzo  Pio  ;  at  the  back  of  which  are  the 
principal  remains  of  the  Theatre  of  Pompey,  which  was  of  great 
magnificence,  being  the  first  constructed  of  stone  in  Rome,  and 
capable  of  containing  17,580  people.  The  Via  de'  Chiavari,  R., 
follows  the  line  of  the  proscenium  towards  the  Teatro  Argentina. 
The  bronze  statue  of  Hercules  (Mastai)  new  in  the  Vatican,  was 
found  on  the  site  of  the  theatre  in  1864.  The  thirteenth  century 
Orsini  had  a  stronghold  here  as  the  Pierleoni  and  Savelli  in  the 
Theatre  of  Marcellus.  The  name  of  the  church  S.  Maria  in  Grotta 
Pinta  comes  from  the  painted  decorations  of  a  vault  in  Pompey's 
Theatre.  The  piazza  of  this  name  occupies  the  cavea  of  the 
theatre.  In  the  portions  (of  a  hundred  columns)  attached  to  this 
theatre  Brutus  sat  as  praetor  on  the  morning  of  the  murder  of 
Julius  Caesar.     Adjoining  was  the  Curia,  or  Senate-Hall,  where, 

'  In  his  mantle  mufflino;  up  his  face, 
Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue. 
Which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  oreat  Caesar  fell.' ' 

This  occupied  the  area  now  covered  by  Via  del  Sudario  and  Via 
de'  Barbieri. 

Behind  the  remains  of  the  theatre,  facing  the  modern  Corso 
Vittorio  Emanuele,  rises  the  Church  of  S.  Andrea  della  Valle,^ 
begun  in  1591  by  Olivieri  and  finished  by  Carlo  Maderno.  The 
fa9ade,  which  faces  the  modern  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele,  is  by 
Carlo  Rainaldi.  The  cupola  is  covered  with  frescoes  by  Lanfranco, 
those  of  the  four  Evangelists  at  the  angles  being  by  Domenichino, 
who  also  painted  the  Flagellation  and  Glorification  of  S.  Andrew 
in  the  tribune.  Beneath  the  latter  are  frescoes  of  events  in  the 
life  of  S.  Andrew  by  Calabrese. 

'  In  the  fresco  of  the  Flacrellation,  the  apostle  is  bound  by  his  liands  and 
feet  to  four  short  posts  set  firmly  in  the  u^round  ;  one  of  the  executioners,  in 

'  Shakespeare,  Julius  Caesar,  Act  iii.  sc.  2. 

2  So  called  from  a  slight  hollow,  scarcely  now  perceptible,  left  by  a  reser- 
voir made  by  Agrippa  for  the  public  benefit. 
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tig-htenins:  a  cord,  breaks  it  and  falls  back  ;  three  men  prepare  to  scourg'e 
hiu)  with  th()n«,'^8  :  in  the  foreground  we  have  the  usual  group  of  the  mother 
and  her  friijhtened  children.  This  is  a  composition  full  of  dramatic  life  and 
movement,  but  nupleasintr.'— Ja7?j^son'«  ^Sacred  Art,'  p.  229. 

In  the  2nd  chapel  (left)  is  the  tomb  of  Giovanni  della  Casa, 
Archbishop  of  Beneventum,  1556. 

The  last  piers  of  the  nave  are  occupied  by  the  tombs  of  Pius  II., 
Aeneas  Sylvius  Piccolomini  (1458-64),  and  Pius  III.,  Todeschini 
(1503),  removed  from  the  old  Basilica  of  S.  Peter's.  The  tombs 
are  hideous  erections  in  four  stages,  by  Niccolo  della  Guardia  and 
Pietro  da  Todi.  The  epitaph  of  the  famous  Aeneas  Sylvius  is  as 
good  as  a  biography. 

"  Pius  II.,  sovereign  pontiff,  a  Tuscan  by  nation,  by  birth  a  native  of  Siena, 
of  the  family  of  the' Piccolomini,  reigned  for  six  years.  His  pontificate  was 
short,  but  his  glory  was  <>reat.  He  united  a  Christian  council  (Basle)  in  the 
interests  of  the  faith.  He  resisted  the  enemies  of  the  holy  Roman  see,  both 
in  Italy  and  abroad.  He  placed  Catherine  of  Siena  amongst  the  saints  of 
Christ.  He  abolished  the  pragmatic  sanction  in  France.  He  re-established 
Ferdinand  of  Arragon  in  the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  He  increased  the  power  of 
the  Church.  He  established  the  alum  mines  which  were  discovered  near 
Talpha.  Zealous  for  religion  and  justice,  he  was  also  remarkable  for  his 
eloquence.  As  he  was  setting  out  for  the  war  which  he  had  declared  aaainst 
the  Turks,  he  died  at  Ancona.  There  he  had  already  his  fleet  prepared,  and 
the  Doge  of  Venice,  with  his  senate,  as  companion  in  arms  for  Christ. 
Brought  to  Rome  b)'  a  decree  of  the  fathers,  he  was  laid  in  this  spot,  where 
he  had  ordered  the  head  of  S.  Andrew,  which  had  been  brought  him  from 
the  Peloponnese,  to  be  placed.  He  lived  fifty-eight  years  nine  months  and 
twenty-seven  days.  Francis,  Cardinal  of  Siena,  raised  this  to  the  memory  of 
his  revered  uncle,  MDLXn^' 

Pius  III.,  who  was  the  son  of  a  sister  of  Aeneas  Sylvius,  only 
reigned  for  twenty-six  days.  His  tomb  was  the  last  to  be  placed 
in  the  old  S.  Peter's,  which  was  pulled  down  by  his  successor. 
Opposite  the  church  was  the  palace  of  Pietro  della  Valle,  the 
famous  traveller. 

The  funeral  of  the  last  of  the  Stuarts,  miscalled  Henry  IX.  of 
England,  Cardinal  York,  was  celebrated  here,  July  16,  1807,  in  the 
presence  of  Pope  Pius  A^IT.  and  the  Sacred  College. 

To  the  right  from  S.  Andrea  della  Valle  runs  the  Via  della  Valle, 
on  the  right  of  which  is  the  Palazzo  Vidoni  (formerly  called 
Caffarelli,  and  Stoppani),  the  lower  portion  of  which  was  designed 
by  Raffaelle  in  1513,  the  upper  floor  being  a  later  addition.  There 
were  a  few  antiquities  preserved  here,  among  them  the  '  Calen- 
darium  Praenestinum '  of  Verrius  Flaccus,  being  five  months  of  a 
Roman  calendar  found  by  Cardinal  Stoppani  at  Palestrina.  At  the 
foot  of  the  stairs  is  a  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  But  the  marbles 
in  the  palace  are  said  (1903)  to  have  been  recently  sold.  Removed 
recently  to  the  staircase  from  one  corner  of  tlae  palace  on  the 
exterior,  is  the  mutilated  statue  familiarly  known  as  the  Ahbate 
Lnigi,  which  was  made  to  carry  on  witty  conversation])  with  the 
Madama  Lucrezia  near  S.  Marco,  as  Pasquino  did  with  Marforio. 
In  Piazza  della  Valle  is  a  fine  statue  of  Nicolo  Spedalieri.  It  is  now 
the  residence  of  the  Giustiniani-Bandini. 

In  the  neighbouring  Vicolo  del  Melone  several  enormous  capitals 
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have  been  found.  6  feet  hi^h  and  24  feet  in  circumference,  belong- 
ing to  the  colonnade  entitled  Bonus  Eventus. 

Following  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  from  S.  Andrea  della 
Valle  on  the  right,  following  the  bend  of  the  (once  much  narrower) 
street,  is  the  gloomy  but  curious  Palazzo  Massimo  alle  Colonne, 
built  c.  1526  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  and  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  Odeum.  The  semicircular  portico  displays  six  doric 
columns.  The  staircase  and  fountain  are  peculiar  and  picturesque. 
In  the  loggia  is  a  fine  antique  lion.  The  palace  is  not  often  shown, 
but  is  a  good  specimen  of  one  of  the  smaller  Roman  princely  houses. 

This  palace  has  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  terrible  associa- 
tions which  cling  around  old  Roman  houses.  In  the  sixteenth 
century  Lelio,  chief  of  the  house  of  Massimo,  had  six  sons  by  his 
wife,  Girolama  Savelli.  After  her  death  in  1571,  he  married  one 
Eufrosina,  who  had  been  mistress  to  the  great  Marcantonio 
Colonna,  by  whom  her  husband  Corberio  had  been  murdered.  On 
her  marriage  to  Lelio  Massimo  in  1585,  his  sons  refused  to  receive 
her,  and  five  of  them  entered  her  room  and  shot  her  dead  on  the 
day  after  her  wedding.  Their  father  died  of  a  broken  heart, 
solemnly  cursing  them,  and  they  died  unnatural  deaths  ;  only 
Pompeo  Massimo,  who  had  refused  to  assist  in  his  stepmother's 
murder,  living  to  continue  the  line.  The  present  Princess  Massimo 
is  daughter  of  the  Duchesse  de  Berri  and  great-niece  of  Marie 
Antoinette. 

The  entrance-hall  has  its  distinctive  dais  and  canopy  adorned 
with  the  motto  of  the  family,  '  Cunctando  Restituit,'  in  allusion 
to  the  descent  which  they  claim  from  the  dictator  Fabius  Maximus, 
who  is  described  by  Ennius  as  having  '  saved  the  republic  by 
delaying. ' 

'  Napoleon  interpella  un  Massimo  avec  cette  brusquerie  qui  intimidait  taut 
de  gens:  "  Est-il  vr:ii,"  Ini  dit-11,  "que  vous  descendiez  de  Fabius-Maxi- 
mus?"  "  Je  ne  saurais  le  prouver,"  repoudit  le  noble  romain,  "  mais  e'est 
un  bruit  qui  court  depuis  plus  de  mille  ans  dans  notre  famille."  ' — About. 

On  the  second  floor,  approached  through  a  series  of  picturesque 
old  rooms  with  sixteenth-century  furniture,  is  a  chapel  in  memory 
of  the  temporary  resuscitation  to  life  by  S.  Filippo  Neri  of  Paolo 
Massimo,  a  youth  of  fourteen,  who  had  died  of  a  fever,  March  16, 
1584.  On  that  day,  by  ancient  custom,  the  Massimo  family  '  re- 
ceive '  all  day,  and  the  chapel  is  open  to  the  public  for  eight  days 
after. 

'  S.  Filippo  Xeri  was  tbe  spiritual  director  of  the  Massimo  family  ;  it  is  in 
his  honour  that  the  Palazzo  Massimo  is  dressed  up  in  festal  g-uise  every  16th 
of  March.  The  annals  of  the  family  narrate,  that  the  son  and  heir  of  Prince 
Fabrizio  Massimo  died  of  a  fever  at  the  a^e  of  fourteen,  and  that  S.  Philip, 
coming  into  the  room  amid  the  lamentations  of  the  father,  mother,  and 
sisters,  laid  his  hand  upon  the  brow  of  the  youth  and  called  him  by  his  name, 
on  which  he  revived,  opened  his  eyes,  and  sate  up.  "  Art  thou  unwilling  to 
die?"  asked  the  saint.  "  Xo,"  sighed  the  youth.  "Art  thou  resigned  to 
yield  thy  soul  to  God  ?"  "I  am."  "  Then  go,"  said  Philip.  "Ya,  che  sii 
benedetto,  e  prega  Dio  per  noi.  — The  boy  sank  back  on  his  pillow  with  a 
heavenly  smile  on  his  face  and  expired.' — Jamesmi's  '  Monastic  Orders.' 
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The  back  of  the  palace  towards  the  Piazza  Navona  is  covered 
with  curious  frescoes  by  Daniele  di  Volterra. 

In  buildings  belonging  to  this  palace,  Pannartz  and  Schweinheim 
established  the  first  printing-office  in  Rome  in  1455,  The  rare 
editions  of  this  time  bear,  in  addition  to  the  name  of  the  printers, 
the  inscription,  '  In  aedibus  Petri  de  Maximis.' 

'  Conrad  Sweynheim  et  Arnold  Pannartz  s'etablirent  pr^s  de  Snbiaco,  au 
monast^re  de  Sainte-Scholastiqne,  qui  etait  occnpe  paries  B^n^dictins  de  leur 
nation,  et  piibli^rent  successiveuient,  avec  le  concours  des  nioines,  les  (E^ivres 
de  Lactance,  la  Cite  de  Dieu  de  Saint-Au^vustin,  et  le  traite  de  Oratore  de 
Cic^ron.  En  1467,  ils  se  transport^rent  ii  Rome,  au  palais  Massimi,  ou  ils 
s'associ^rent  Jean-Andr6  de  Bussi,  eveque  d'Aleria,  qui  avait  etudi^  sous 
Victorin  de  Feltre,  et  dont  la  science  leur  fut  d'une  haute  utilit^  pour  la 
correction  de  leurs  textes.  Le  savant  eveque  leur  donnait  son  temps,  ses 
veilles  :— "  Mallieureux  metier,"  disait-il,  "qui  consiste  uon  pas  ii  chercher 
des  perles  dans  le  fumier,  mais  du  fumier  parmi  les  perles  ?  "— Et  eependant 
il  s'y  adonnait  avec  passion,  sans  meme  y  trouver  I'aisance.  Les  livres,  en 
effet,  se  vendirent  d'abord  si  mal  que  Jean-Andre  de  Bussi  n'avait  pas 
toujours  de  quoi  se  faire  saire  la  barbe.  Les  premiers  livres  qu'il  publia  chez 
Conrad  et  Arnold  furent  la  Qravimaire  de  Donatus,  ^  trois  cents  exemplaires, 
et  les  Epitres  familieres  de  Ciceron,  a  cinq  cent  cinquante.' — Gournerie,  '■Rome 
Chretie7ine,'  ii.  79,  1. 

Farther,  on  the  right,  is  the  modernised  Church  of  S.  Pantaleone, 
built  originally  in  1219  by  Honorius  III.,  and  given  by  Gregory  XV., 
in  1641,  to  S.  Giuseppe  Calasanza,  founder  of  the  order  of  the 
Scolopians,  and  of  the  institution  of  the  Scuola  Pia.  He  died  in 
1648,  and  is  buried  here  in  a  porphyry  sarcophagus.  The  fagade  is 
by  Giuseppe  Valadier,  1806.  In  the  piazza  is  a  statue  of  the  states- 
man Marco  Minghetti,  1818-86. 

Adjoining  this  is  the  handsome  Palazzo  Braschi  (Ministero  dell' 
Interne),  the  last  result  of  Papal  nepotism  in  Rome — built  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century  by  Morelli,  for  the  Duke  Braschi,  nephew 
of  Pius  VI.  The  staircase,  which  is  perhaps  the  finest  in  Rome,  is 
adorned  with  sixteen  columns  of  red  oriental  granite.  The  Braschi 
Pope  collected  all  the  proudest  devices  of  heraldry  and  had  them 
arranged  for  his  own  coat  of  arms,  whence  the  epigram  : — 

'  Redde  aquilam  impei'io,  Francorum  lilia  re^i, 
Sidera  redde  polo,  caetera,  Brasche,  tibi.' 

The  palace  has  been  recently  sold  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior 
for  1,500,000  lire. 

At  the  farther  corner  of  the  Braschi  Palace  stands  the  mutilated 
Greek  statue,  called  Pasquino.  It  takes  its  name  from  a  witt5% 
deformed  tailor,  who  once  kept  a  shop  opposite,  and  used  to  enter- 
tain his  customers  with  the  clever  scandal  of  the  day.  After  his 
death  his  name  was  transferred  to  the  statue,  on  whose  pedestal 
were  appended  biting  criticisms  upon  passing  events,  sometimes  in 
the  form  of  dialogues  which  Pasquino  was  supposed  to  hold  with 
his  friend  Marforio,  another  statue,  then  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol. 
From  the  repartees  appended  to  this  statue  is  derived  the  term 
Pasquinade, 

'  This  l*as(iuin  is  an  author  eminent  on  many  accounts.  First,  for  his  self- 
concealment,   being   noncens  omnia  and   notus   7iemini.      Secondly,   for  his 
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intelligence,  who  can  display  the  deeds  of  midnight  at  high  noon,  as  if  he 
hid  himself  in  the  holes  of  their  bed-staves,  knowing-  who  were  cardinal's 
children  better  than  they  knew  their  fathers.  Thirdly,  for  his  impartial 
boldness.  He  was  made  all  of  tongue  and  teeth,  biting  whate'er  he  touch'd, 
and  it  bled  whate'er  he  bit :  yea,  as  if  a  General  Council  and  Pasquiu  were 
only  above  the  Pope,  he  would  not  stick  to  tell  where  he  trod  his  only 
sandals  a\vi-y.  Fourthly,  for  his  lonarevity,  having  lived  (or  rather  lasted)  in 
Rome  some  hundreds  of  years,  whereby  he  appears  no  particiilar  person,  but 
a  successive  Corporation  of  Satyrists.  Lastly,  for  his  impunity,  escapins'  the 
Inquisition  ;  whereof  some  assign  this  reason,  because  hereby  the  Court 
of  Eome  comes  to  kuow  her  faults,  or  rather  to  know  that  her  faults  are 
known  ;  which  makes  Pasquin's  converts  (if  not  more  honest)  more  wary  in 
their  behaviour.' — Fuller's  '  Worthies,'  1662. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  Cardinar  Caraffa  (afterwards  strangled 
in  S.  Angelo)  used  to  court  popularity  by  making  up  and  dressing 
the  statue  in  various  characters  for  the  procession  which  passed  on 
St.  Mark's  Day. 

Pasquin  was  naturally  regarded  as  a  mortal  enemy  by  the  popes, 
who,  on  several  occasions,  made  vain  attempts  to  silence  him.  The 
bigoted  Adrian  VI.  wished  to  have  the  statue  burnt  and  then  thrown 
into  the  Tiber ;  but  it  was  saved  by  the  suggestion  of  Ludovico 
Suessano,  that  his  ashes  would  turn  into  frogs,  who  would  croak 
louder  than  he  had  done.  When  Marforio,  in  the  hope  of  stopping 
the  dialogues,  was  shut  up  in  the  Capitoline  Museum,  the  Pope 
attempted  to  incarcerate  Pasquino  also,  but  he  was  defended  by 
his  proprietor,  Duke  Braschi.  Among  offensive  pasquinades  which 
have  been  placed  here  are : — 

'  Yenditiu*  hie  Christus,  venduntur  dogmata  Petri : 
Descendam  infernum  ne  quoque  vendar  ego.' 

Amongst  the  earliest  pasquinades  were  those  against  the  venality 
and  evil  life  of  Alexander  VI.  (Rodrigo  Borgia,  1492-1503) : 

'  Veudit  Alexander  claves,  altaria,  Christum  : 
Emerat  ille  prius,  vendere  jiire  potest ; ' 

and, 

'  Sextus  Tarquinius,  Sextus  Xero — Sextus  et  iste  ; 
Semper  sub  Sextis  perdita  Roma  fuit ;  * 

and,  upon  the  body  of  his  son  Giovanni,  murdered  by  his  brother 
Caesar  Borgia,  being  fished  up  on  the  following  day  from  the 
Tiber : 

'  Piscatorem  hominum  ne  te  non,  Sexte,  piitemus, 
Piscaris  natum  retibus  ecce  tuum.' 

In  the  reign  of  the  warlike  Julius  II.  (1503-13),  of  whom  it  was 
said  that  he  threw  the  keys  of  Peter  into  the  Tiber  while  marching 
his  army  out  of  Rome,  declaring  that  the  sword  of  Paul  was  more 
useful  to  him : 

'  Cum  Petri  nihil  efliciant  ad  proelia  claves, 
Auxilio  Pauli  forsitau  ensis  erit ; ' 

and,  in  allusion  to  his  warlike  beard  : 

'  Hue  barbam  Pauli,  gladium  Pauli,  omnia  Pauli : 
Claviger  ille  nihil  ad  mea  vota  Petrus.' 

2  G 
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At  a  moment  of  great  unpopularity  : 

'  Julius  est  Roiiine,  quid  ahest  ?    Date,  numina,  Brutum, 
Naui  quoties  Romae  est  Julius,  ilia  perit.' 

In  reference  to  the  sale  of  indulgences  and  benefices  by  Leo  X. : 

'  Doua  (late,  astantes  ;  versus  no  reddite  ;  sola 
Imperat  aethereis  alma  Moneta  deis  ; ' 

and  to  his  love  of  buffoons : 

'  Cur  non  te  fiiigri  sciu-raTn,  Pasquille,  rog'asti  ? 
Cum  Eomae  scurris  omnia  jam  liceant ; ' 

and  with  reference  to  the  death  of  Leo,  suddenly,  under  suspicion 
of  poison,  and  without  the  sacrament : 

'  Sacra  sub  extreme,  si  forte  requiritis,  liord 
Cur  Leo  non  potuit  sumere  ;  vendiderat.' 

On   the   death  of   Clement  VII.    (1534),  attributed   to  the  "mis- 
management of  his  physician,  Matteo  Curzio  : 

'  Curtius  occidit  Clementera — Curtins  auro 
Douandus,  ])er  quem  puljlica  parta  salus.' 

To  Paul  III.  (1534-50),  who  attempted  to  silence  him,  Pasquin 
replied  : 

'  Ut  canerent  data  multa  olira  sunt  vatibus  aera  ; 
Ut  taceam,  quantum  tu  mihi,  Paule,  dabis  ?  ' 

Upon  the  spoliation  of  ancient  Eome  by  Urban  VIIT. : 
'  Qiiod  non  fecerunt  barbari,  fecerunt  Barberinl.' 

Upon  the  passion  of  Innocent  X.  (1644-55)  for  his  sister-in-law, 
Olvmpia  Maidalchini : 

'  Magis  amat  Olympiam  quam  Olympium.' 

Upon  Christina  of  Sweden,  who  died  at  Kome  in  1689  : 

'  Begina  senza  Regrno, 
Cbristiana  senza  Fede, 
E  Donna  senza  Verg-oo^na.' 

In  reference  to  the  severities  of  the  Inquisition  during  the  reign 
of  Innocent  XL  (1676-89) : 

'  Se  parliamo,  in  g-alera  ;  se  scriviamo,  irapiccati ;   se  stiamo  in  quiete.  al 
santo  uttizio.    Eh  !— che  biso<i;na  faro  ? ' 

To  Francis  of  Austria,  on  his  visit  to  Eome  : 

'  Gaudium  urbis,— fletus  provinciarum,— risus  mundi.' 

After  an  awful  storm,  and  the  plunder  of  the  works  of  art  by 
Napoleon,  occurring  together : 

*  li'  vUtissimo  in  su,  ci  inauda  la  teinpesta, 
L'  Altissinio  (lua  <>iu,  ci  toqlia  quel  cbe  resta 
E  fra  li  due  Altissimi, 
Stiamo  uoi  malissimi.' 
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During  the  stay  of  the  French  in  Rome  : 

'  I  Frances!  sou  tutti  ladri.' 

'  Xon  tntti— ma  Bnona  parte.' 

Against  the  vainglorious  follies  of  Pius  YI.  Pasquin  was  especially 
bitter.  Pius  finished  the  sacristy  of  S.  Peter's,  and  inscribed  over 
its  entrance,  '  Quod  ad  Templi  Vaticani  ornament um  publica  vota 
flagitabant,  Pius  VI.  fecit.'     The  next  day  Pasquin  retorted: 

'  Publica !  meutiris  !    Nou  publica  vota  fuere, 
Sed  tuuiidi  ino:enii  vota  fuere  tui.' 

Upon  his  nepotism,  when  building  the  Braschi  Palace  : 

'  Tres  habuit  fauces,  et  terno  Cerljerus  ore 
Latratus  intra  Tartara  nigra  dabat. 
Et  tibi  plena  fame  tria  suut  vel  quatuor  era 
Quae  nulli  latrant,  quemque  sed  ilia  vocant.' 

And  in  allusion  to  the  self-laudatory  inscriptions  of  this  Pope 
upon  all  his  buildings  at  a  time  when  the  two-baiocco  loaf  of  the 
common  people  was  greatly  reduced  in  size,  one  of  these  tiny  loaves 
was  exhibited  here,  with  the  satirical  notice,  '  Munificentia  Pii 
Sexti.' 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all  Pasquin's  productions  is 
his  famous  '  Antithesis  Christi '  : 

'  Chrifitus  reyna  fugit— Sed  vi  Papa  subjug-at  urbem. 
Spinosam  Christus — Triplicem  yerit  ille  coronam. 
Abluit  ille  pedes — Reyes  his  oscula  praebent. 
Vectigal  solvit — Sed  clerum  hie  eximit  omnem. 
Pavit  oves  Christus— Luxum  hie  sectatur  inertem. 
Pauper  erat  Christus— Reg na  hie  petit  omnia  mundi. 
Bajulat  ille  crucem — Hie  servis  portatur  avaris. 
Christus  spernit  opes— Auri  hie  anlore  tabescit. 
Vendentes  pepulit  teniplo — Quos  suscipit  iste. 
Pace  venit  Christus — Venit  hie  radiantihus  armis. 
Chi'istus  mansuetus  venit — Venit  ille  stiperbns. 
Quas  leges  dedit  hie— Praesul  dissolvit  iniquus. 
Ascendit  Christus— Descend  it  ad  infera  Praesul.' 

'  Jan.  16, 1870.— The  public  opinion  of  Rome  has  only  one  traditional  organ. 
It  is  that  mutilated  block  of  marble  called  Pasquin's  statue  ...  on  which  are 
mysteriously  affixed  by  unknown  hands  the  frequent  squibs  of  Roman  mother- 
wit  on  the  events  of  the  day.  That  organ  has  now  uttered  its  cutting  joke 
on  the  Fathers  in  Council.  Some  mornings  ago  there  was  found  pasted 
in  big  letters  on  this  defaced  and  truncated  stump  of  a  once  choice  statue 
the  iuscription,  "  Libero  come  il  Concilio."  The  sarcasm  is  admirably  to 
the  point.'— Ti^neiJ. 

The  statue  called  Pasquino  is  said  to  represent  Menelaus  with  the 
body  of  Patroclus,  and  to  be  part  of  a  group  similar  to  two  which 
still  exist  at  Florence.  Bernini  protested  that  this  was  '  the  finest 
piece  of  ancient  sculpture  in  Rome.'  Under  the  pontificate  of 
Innocent  X.,  Bonelli  states,  the  statue  was  temporarily  '  restored  '  as 
Neptune. 

Following  the  Via  dell'  Anima  from  hence,  on  the  right,  opposite 
the  mediaeval  Torre  Mellina,  is  the  Church  of  S.  Agnese.     It  was 
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built  in  1642  by  Girolamo  Kainaldi,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross, 
upon  the  site  of  the  scaffold  where  S.  Agnese,  in  her  fourteenth 
year,  was  condemned  to  be  burned  alive.^     When 

'The  Tilossed  Atjnes,  with  her  liands  exteuded  in  tlio  uudst  of  the  flames, 
prayed  tlius  :  "  It  is  to  Theo  th  it  I  !V])i)o;il,  to  Thoe  the  all-powerful,  adorable, 
perfect,  terril)le  God.  O  my  Father,  it  is  thront>]i  Thy  most  Blessed  Sou  that 
I  have  escaped  from  the  uieuaces  of  a  sacrilegious  tyrant,  and  liave  passed 
unblemished  tlirouuh  shameful  abominations.  Aud  thus  I  come  to  Thee,  to 
Thee  whom  I  have  loved,  to  Thee  whom  I  have  souofht,  and  whom  I  have 
always  chosen."  ' — Roman  Breviaiy. 

Then  the  flames,  miraculously  changed  into  a  heavenly  shower, 
refreshed  instead  of  burning  her,  and  dividing  in  two,  while  leaving 
her  uninjured,  cousumed  her  executioners  ;  and  the  virgin  saint 
cried  out : — 

'  "  I  bless  Tliee,  O  Father  of  my  God  aud  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  who,  by  the 
power  of  this  Thy  well-beloved  Son,  commanded  the  fire  to  respect  me." 

'  At  this  age,  a  young:  girl  tremldes  at  an  angry  look  from  her  mother  ;  the 
prick  of  a  needle  draws  tears  as  e;»sily  as  a  wound.  Yet  fearless  under  the 
bloody  hands  of  her  executioners,  Agnes  is  immovable  under  the  heavy  chains 
which  weig'h  her  down  :  ignorant  of  death  but  ready  to  die,  she  i)resents  her 
body  to  the  point  of  the  sword  of  a  savage  soldier.  Dragrged  asjainst  lier  will 
to  the  altar,  she  holds  forth  her  arms  to  Christ  throug:h  the  fires  of  th(!  sacri- 
fice ;  and  her  hand  forms  even  in  those  blaspheuums  flames  the  siL;n  which  is 
the  trophy  of  a  victorious  Siviour.  She  presents  her  neck  and  lier  two  hands 
to  tlie  fetters  which  they  brino  for  her,  but  it  is  impossible  to  find  any  small 
enough  to  encircle  her  delicate  limbs.' — S.  Ambrose. 

The  statue  of  S.  Sebastian  in  this  church  is  an  antique  altered 
by  Maini ;  that  of  S.  Agnes  is  by  Ercole  Perrata ;  the  relief  of  S. 
Cecilia  is  hy  Antonio  Rngrfi.  The  columns  of  verde-antico  at  the 
high  altar  belonged  to  the  Arch  of  Marcus  Aurelius  in  the  Corso. 
Over  the  entrance  are  the  half-length  figure  and  tomb  of  Inno- 
cent X.,  Gio.  Battista  Pamfili  (1(544-55),  an  amiable  (?)  but  feeble 
Pope,  who  was  entirel}'  governed  by  his  strong-minded  and  avari- 
cious sister-in-law,  Olympia  Maidalchini,  who  deserted  him  on  his 
death-bed,  making  off  with  the  accumulated  spoils  of  his  ten  years' 
Pontificate,  which  enabled  her  son,  Don  Caraillo,  to  build  the 
Palazzo  Doria  Pamfili  in  the  Corso,  and  the  beautiful  Villa  Doria 
Pamfili.2 

'  After  the  three  days  during  which  the  body  of  Innocent  remained  exposed 
at  S.  Peter's,  say  the  memoirs  of  the  time,  no  one  could  be  fcmnd  who  would 
undertake  his  burial.  They  sent  to  tell  Donna  Olympia  to  prei)are  for  him  a 
colIin  and  escutcheon,  but  she  answered  that  she  was  a  i)oor  widow.  Of  all 
his  other  relations  and  nephews,  not  one  gave  any  signs  of  life  :  so  that  al 
leui^th  the  body  was  carried  away  into  a  chamber  where  the  masons  kept  their 
tools.  Some  one,  out  of  pity,  placed  a  lighted  t;illow-candle  near  the  liead  : 
and  some  one  else  haviny  mentioned  that  tlie  room  was  full  of  rats,  and  that 
tliey  might  eat  the  corpse,  a  persoii  was  found  who  was  willing  to  p.iy  for  a 
watcher.  And  after  another  day  had  elapsed,  Monsiiiiior  Scotti,  the  major- 
domo,  had  pity  upon  him,  and  prepared  him  a  coflin  of  poplar-wood,  and 
Monsig-nor  Segui,  Canon  of  S.  Peter's,  who  had  been  liis  majonlomo.  and 
whom  he  had  dismissed,  returned  him  good  for  evil,  and  expended  five 
crowns  for  his  burial.' — Gregoroviua. 

•  Th(!  story  of  S.  Aiiiies  is  told  by  S.  Jerome. 

^  Donna  Olympia  soon  after  died  of  the  plague  at  her  villa  near  Viterlio, 
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Beneatli  the  church  are  vaulted  chambers,  said  to  be  part  of  the 
house  of  infamy  where  S.  Agnes  was  publicly  exposed  ^  before  her 
execution. 

'  As  neither  temptation  nor  the  fear  of  death  coukl  prevail  with  Agnes, 
Semprouins  thought  of  other  means  to  vanquish  her  resistance  :  he  onleretl 
her  to  be  carried  by  force  to  a  place  of  infamy,  and  exposed  to  the  most  de- 
grading-  outrages.  The  soldiers,  who  dragged  her  thither,  stripped  her  of  lier 
garments  ;  and  when  she  saw  hei-self  thus  exposed,  she  bent  down  her  head 
in  meek  shame  and  prayed  ;  and  immediately  her  hair,  which  was  already 
long-  and  abundant,  became  like  a  veil,  covering  her  whole  pei-^on  from  head 
to  foot :  and  those  who  looked  upon  her  were  seized  \vith  awe  and  fear  as  of 
somethiug-  sacred,  and  dared  not  lift  their  eyes.  So  they  shut  her  up  in  a 
chamber,  and  she  pi-ayed  tliat  the  limbs  which  had  been  consecrated  to  Jesus 
Christ  should  uot  be  dishonoured,  anil  suddenly  she  saw  before  her  a  white 
and  sliining  irarment,  with  which  she  clothed  herself  joyfully,  praising  God, 
and  saying,  "  1  thank  Thee,  O  Lord,  that  I  am  found  worthy  to  put  on  the 
garment  of  Thine  elect  1  "  and  the  whole  place  was  filled  with  miraculous 
light,  brighter  thau  the  sun  at  noonday. 

'  The  chamber  which,  for  her  preservation,  was  filled  with  heavenly  light, 
lias  become,  from  the  change  of  level  all  over  Kome,  as  well  as  from  the 
position  of  the  church,  a  subterranean  cell,  and  is  now  a  chapel  of  j)eculiar 
sanctity,  into  which  you  descend  by  torchlight.  The  floor  retains  the  old 
mosaic)  and  over  the  altar  is  a  bas-relief  representing  S.  Agnes,  with  clasped 
Lands,  aud  covered  ouly  by  her  long  tresses,  while  two  ferocious  soldiers 
<lrive  her  before  them.  The  upper  church,  as  a  piece  of  architecture,  is 
beautiful,  aud  rich  in  precious  marbles  aud  antique  columns.  The  works  of 
art  are  all  mediocre,  and  of  the  seventeenth  century,  but  the  st  itue  over  her 
altar  has  considerable  elegance.  Often  have  I  seen  the  steps  of  this  church, 
and  the  church  itself,  so  crowded  with  kneeling  woi-shippers  at  matins  and 
vespers,  that  I  could  uot  make  my  way  among  them  :— principally  the  women 
of  the  lower  ordei-s,  with  their  distaffs  and  market  baskets,  who  had  come 
thither  to  pray,  through  the  intercession  of  the  patron  saint,  for  the  gifts  of 
meekness  aud'  chastity — gifts  not  abounding  in  these  Tugioufi.'— Jameson's 
'  Sacred  Art.'  - 

Here,  on  the  festival  of  S.  Agnes,  the  Papal  choir  sing  the  anti- 
phons  of  the  virgin  saint,  and  the  hymn  '  Jesu  Corona  Virginum.' 

The  front  of  S.  Agnese  opens  upon  the  Circo  Agonale  or  Piazza 
Navona,  a  vast  oblong  ellipse,  which  had  seats  for  30,088  specta- 
tors, occupying  the  site  of  the  Circus  Agoualis  of  Domitian,  and 
decorated  with  three  handsome  fountains.  That  in  the  centre,  by 
Bernini — 'a  fable  of  Esop  done  into  stone" — supports  an  obelisk 
brought  back  from  the  Circus  of  Maxentius,  where  it  was  re-erected. 
Around  the  mass  of  rock  which  supports  the  obelisk  are  figures  of 
the  gods  of  the  four  largest  rivers  (Danube,  Nile,  Ganges,  Eio  della 
Plata).  That  of  the  Nile  veiled  his  face,  naively  said  Bernini,  that 
he  might  not  be  shocked  by  the  facade  which  was  added  by  Borro- 
mini  t<)  the  Church  of  S.  Agnes. 

1  'Les  maisons  de  la  Place  Xavoue  sont  assises  sur  la  base  des  anciens 
gradius  du  cirque  de  Domitien.  Sous  ces  gradins  etaient  les  voutes  habitees 
pnr  des  femmes  -peTdnes.'— Ampere,  Emp.  ii.  137. 

-  Yorkshire  maidens,  anxious  to  know  who  their  future  spouse  is  to  be,  still 
consult  S.  Agnes  on  S.  Agues's  Eve,  after  twenty-four  hours'  abstinence  from 
everything  but  pure  spring  water,  in  the  words  :— 

'  S.  Agues,  be  a  fi'ieud  to  me 
In  the  boou  I  ask  of  thee  : 
Let  me  tliis  night  my  husbaud  see.' 
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'  Bt'iiiiu  s'iugeuia  cle  cruuser  uu  de.s  lametix  piliers  de  S.  Pierre  pour  y 
pratiquer  un  petit  escalier  iiiontaiit  a  l:i  tribune  ;  autssitot  le  dome  prit  coup 
et  sc  feuilit.  On  fut  (>l)li:;e  de  le  relier  tout  eutier  avec  uu  cercle  de  fer.  Co 
u'est  i)oint  raillerie.  le  oercle  y  est  encore  ;  le  nial  n'a  pjs  auuniente  dei)uis. 
Tar  malljeur  pour  li<  pauvre  cavalier,  on  trouva  dans  les  Mouioires  de  Micbel- 
Auyfe  qu'il  avait  recoiinnaudci,  aub  poena  capitis,  de  ne  jauiais  toucher  aux 
quatre  ])iliers  massifs  f-iits  pour  su])porter  le  dOuie,  sachant  de  quelle  masse 
epouvantable  il  allait  les  charter;  le  pape  voulait  faire  peudre  Bernin,  (^ui, 
pour  se  redimer,  inventa  li  foutaine  Navone.' — Be  Brasses. 

The  lower  fountain,  also  by  Bernini,  is  adorned  with  tritons  and 
the  figure  of  a  Moor.  The  great  palace  to  the  left  of  the  church 
(after  the  CoUegio  lunocenziauo),  is  the  Palazzo  Panifili,  built  by 
Rainaldi  for  Innocent  X.  in  1650.  It  possesses  a  ceiling  painted  by 
Pietro  da  Cortoni  with  the  adventures  of  Aeneas,  extolled  by  many 
poets  of  the  time.  Its  music-' lall  is  occasionally  used  for  public 
concerts.  Other  rooms  are  decorated  with  beautiful  stucco  friezes 
coloured  by  Gaspar  Poussin  and  Romanelli. 

The  Pamfili  family  claim  a  legendary  descent  from  Numa  Pom- 
pilius,  altering  his  name  to  Numa  Pamfilio.  In  the  ninth  century 
Amanzio  Pamfili  received  many  castles  from  Charlemagne.  His 
son  Pietro  rebuilt  Gubbio  in  917,  and  greatly  increased  the  pos- 
sessions of  his  house.  The  family  were  summoned  to  Rome  by 
Sixtus  IV.,  on  account  of  his  friendship  for  Antonio  Pamfili  da 
Gubbio,  whose  grandson,  Camillo,  was  the  father  of  six  children, 
of  whom  Giovanni  Battista  became  pope,  and  Pamfilio  married 
Olympia  Maidalcchini,  of  Viterbo,  who  disported  herself  here  and 
reigned  during  the  Pontificate  of  her  brother-in-law. 

'  The  great  object  of  Donna  Olympia  was  to  keep  at  a  distance  from  Inno- 
cent every  person  and  every  influence  that  could  either  lessen  h(;r  owu,  or  yo 
shares  in  the  profits  to  be  extracted  from  it.  For  this,  after  all,  was  the  great 
and  ultimate  scope  of  her  exertions.  To  secure  the  protits  of  the  I'apacy  in 
li;ird  cash  ;  this  was  the  problem.  No  appaintment  to  oHice  of  any  kind  was 
made,  except  in  consideration  of  a  proportiona))le  sum  i)aid  down  into  her 
own  coffers.  This  often  amounted  to  three  or  four  years'  revenue  of  the  place 
to  be  granted.  Bishoprics  and  benefices  were  sold  as  fast  as  they  became 
vacant.  One  story  is  told  of  an  unlucky  disciple  of  Simon,  who  on  treating 
with  the  Pope  for  a  valuable  see,  just  fallen  vacant,  and  hearing  fi-om  her  a 
price  at  which  it  might  be  his,  far  exceeding  all  he  could  command,  per- 
suaded the  members  of  his  family  to  sell  all  they  had  for  the  purpose  of 
making  this  profitable  investment.  The  price  was  paid,  and  the  bishopric 
was  given  to  him,  but,  witli  a  fearful  resemblance  to  the  case  of  Ananias,  he 
died  within  the  year,  and  his  ruined  family  saw  tlie  see  a  second  time  sold  by 
the  insatiable  and  incorriitible  Olympia.  .  .  .  During  the  last  year  of  Inno- 
cent's life,  Olympia  literally  hardly  ever  quitted  him.  Once  a  week,  we  read, 
she  left  the  Vatican,  secretly  by  night,  accompanied  by  several  porters 
carrying'  sacks  of  coins,  the  proceeds  of  the  week's  extortions  and  sales,  to  her 
own  pilace.  And  during  these  short  absences,  she  used  to  lock  the  Pope 
into  his  chamber,  and  take  the  key  with  Iier  ! ' — TroUope's  '  Life  of  Olympia 
Pamfili. ' 

The  long  sweep  of  grand  chrome  and  orange  palaces  from  end  to 
end  ;  the  sound  of  the  fountain- waters  ;  the  balconies  with  nespoli, 
in  pots,  and  oleanders,  in  tubs  ;  the  shops  of  cereals  and  pottery  ; 
finally,  the  great  church  with  its  bells  and  the  children  below  with 
their  playing,  make  a  picture  too  interesting  to  be  neglected.  The 
grandiose  Braschi  Palace  at  the  E.  end,  with  stars  and  fleurs-de-lis 
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alternately  under  its  cornice,  is  now  converted  into  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  piazza  is  the  modernised  Church  of 
S.  Giacomo  degli  Spagnuoli,  dating  from  the  fifteenth  century.  It 
possesses  poor  gothic  rose-windows  (renewed),  which  are  almost 
unique  in  Kome  ;  but  the  scallop-shells,  with  which  the  front  was 
richly  adorned,  have  been  removed  by  the  restorers,  who  failed  to 
understand  that  well-known  emblem  of  S.  James  of  Compostella. 
There  is  a  handsome  door  on  the  other  side  towards  the  Via  della 
Sediola.  Hither  the  body  of  Alexander  VI.  (afterwards  taken  to 
S.  Maria  di  Monserrato)  was  first  removed  when  it  was  turned  out 
of  S.  Peter's.  The  lower  end  of  the  square  near  this  is  occupied  by 
the  Palazzo  Lancellotti,  built  by  Pirro  Ligorio,  simple  externally, 
but  very  magnificent  within.  The  destruction  of  the  majorat  com- 
bined with  a  distinct  inheritance  has  made  Prince  Lancellotti  far 
richer  than  his  elder  brother  Prince  Massimo,  from  whom  he  has 
purchased  the  famous  Statue  of  the  Discobolus,  a  copy  of  the 
bronze  statue  of  Myron,  found  in  1761,  near  the  ruins  mis-known  as 
the  Trophies  of  Marius.  This  is  more  beautiful  and  better  preserved 
than  the  Discobolus  of  the  Vatican,  of  which  the  head  is  erroneously 
restored. 

The  statue  is  never  shown  now,  except  by  special  permission. 

Behind  Palazzo  Lancellotti  is  the  frescoed  front  of  Palazzo 
Massimo,  mentioned  above.  Under  the  Popes,  during  the  hot 
months,  the  singular  custom  prevailed  of  occasionally  stopping  the 
escape  of  water  from  the  fountains  of  the  Piazza  Navona,  and  so 
turning  the  square  into  a  lake,  through  which  the  rich  splashed 
about  in  carriages,  and  ate  ices  and  drank  coffee  in  the  water,  while 
the  poor  looked  on  from  raised  galleries.  It  is  supposed  that  this 
practice  was  a  remnant  of  the  pleasures  of  the  Naumachia,  once 
annually  exhibited  on  this  spot,  formerly  the  Circus  Agonalis.  The 
central  level  of  the  piazza,  which  had  been  used  as  a  market  from 
1447,  has  been  raised  of  late,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  fountains. 

Vitale  Mascardi  gives  an  extraordinary  account  of  the  magnifi- 
cent tournament  held  here  in  1634  in  honour  of  the  visit  of  Prince 
Alexander  of  Poland,  when  the  piazza  was  huug  with  draperies 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  Donna  Anna  Colonna  and  Donna  Costanza 
Barberini  awarded  gorgeous  prizes  of  diamonds  to  noble  and 
princely  competitors. 

Nearly  opposite  S.  Agnese,  a  short  street  leaving  the  piazza,  leads 
to  the  front  of  the  Palazzo  Madama,  long  the  residence  of  the 
Governors  of  Rome,  now  the  Palazzo  del  Senato,  which  is  some- 
times said  to  derive  its  ancient  name  from  Margaret  of  Parma, 
daughter  of  Charles  V.,  who  once  occupied  it,  and  sometimes  from 
Catherine  de'  Medici,  who  also  lived  here,  and  under  whom  it  was 
altered  to  its  present  form  by  Paolo  Marucelli.  In  the  time  of  the 
Papal  power  the  balcony  toward  the  piazza  was  used  every  Saturday 
at  noon  for  the  drawing  of  the  Roman  lottery.  It  is  decorated  with 
modern  frescoes  by  C.  Maccari. 

Close  by  is  the  Church  of  S.  Luigi  del  Francesi,  rebuilt  1589,  with 
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a  fagade  by  Giacomo  della  Porta.  It  contains  a  number  of  tombs 
of  eminent  Frenchmen  who  have  died  iu  Rome,  and  some  good 
pictures. 

Following  the  R.  aisle,  the  2nd  chapel  has  frescoes  from  the  life 
of  S.  Cecilia  by  Domenichino  (she  gives  clothes  to  the  poor — is 
crowned  by  an  angel  with  her  husband,  Valerian,  refuses  to  sacrifice 
to  idols  — suffers  martyrdom — enters  into  heaven). 

•  Domenichino  is  often  cold  and  studied  in  tlic  principal  sul)j(fct,  while  the 
snbordinnte  persons  have  much  orace  and  a  n()l)le  cliaracter  of  beauty.  Of 
this  the  two  frescoes  in  S.  Luisii  at  Kome,  from  tlie  life  of  S.  Cecilia,  are 
strikini;-  examples.  It  is  not  the  saint  herself,  bestowino-  her  snoods  from  a 
balcony,  who  contributes  the  chief  subject,  but  the  masterly  ^roup  of  poor 
people  strusgling  for  them  below.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  death  of  tlie 
siint,  where  the  admiration  and  g-rief  of  the  bystanders  are  inimitable.' — 
Kugler. 

'  Recliniusi'  on  a  couch,  in  the  centre  of  the  picture,  her  hand  pressed  ou  her 
bosom,  her  dying  eyes  raised  to  heaven,  the  saint  is  breathing  her  last ;  while 
female  forms  of  excjuisite  beauty  and  innocence  are  kneeling  around  or  bend- 
ing over  her.  The  noble  figure  of  an  old  man,  who.se  clasped  hands  and  bent 
brow  .seem  to  bespeak  a  father's  affection,  api)ears  on  one  si<le  :  and  lovelj- 
children,  in  all  tlie  playful  graces  of  unconscious  infancy,  as  usual  in 
Domenichino's  paintings,  by  contrast  heighten,  yet  relieve,  the  deep  ])athas 
of  the  scene.  From  above,  an  angel — such  an  angel  as  Domenichino  alone 
knew  how  to  paint,  a  clierub  form  of  light  and  loveliness— is  descending  on 
rapid  wing-,  bearing  to  the  expiring-  saint  the  crown  and  palm  of  glory.'— 
Eaton's  '  Rome.' 

The  copy  of  Raffaelle's  S.  Cecilia  over  the  altar  is  by  Guido.  The 
4th  chapel  has  on  the  right  frescoes  by  Girolamo  Sicciolante,  on 
the  left  by  Pellegrino  d'(  Bologna,  the  altar-piece  is  by  Giacomo  del 
Conte.  The  5th  chapel  has  the  monument  of  Agincourt  (ob.  1814), 
the  archaeologist,  on  the  left  that  of  Guerin  the  painter.  The  high 
altar  has  an  Assumption  by  Bassano. 

The  1st  chapel  L.  aisle  has  a  S.  Sebastian  by  Massci.  In  the 
5th  chapel,  of  IS.  Matthew,  three  pictures  by  Caravaygio  represent 
the  vocation  and  martyrdom  of  that  saint. 

'  The  paintings  of  Caravaygio  at  S.  Luigi  belong  to  his  most  comprehensive 
works.  The  Martyrdom  of  S.  Matthew,  with  the  angel  with  a  i)alm  branch 
squatting  upon  a  cloud,  and  a  boy  running  away,  screaminuf,  though  hiiihly 
animated,  is  an  offensive  production.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  Callinii"  of  the 
Apostle  may  be  considered  as  a  genre  picture  of  grand  characteristic  flgtires  ; 
for  instance,  those  of  the  money-changers  and  publican  at  the  table  :  some  of 
them  counting  money,  others  looking-  up  astouisheil  at  tlie  entrance  of  the 
^•xy\o\ir .' — Kugler . 

Amongst  the  monuments  scattered  over  this  church  are  those  of 
Cardinal  d'O.ssat,  ambassador  of  Henri  IV.  ;  Cardinal  de  la  Grange 
d'Arquien,  father-in-law  of  Sobieski,  who  died  at  the  age  of  105  ; 
Cardinal  de  la  Tr^mouille,  ambassador  of  Louis  XIV.  ;  Madame  do 
Montmorin,  with  an  epitaph  by  Chateaubriand  ;  and  Claude  Lor- 
raine, who  was  brought  here  in  1840  from  Trinita  de'  Monti. 

The  pillars  which  separate  the  nave  and  aisles  are  of  Sicilian 
jasper.  They  were  intended  for  S.  Ignazio,  but  when  the  Order  of 
the  Jesuits  was  dissolved  by  Clement  XIV.  he  presented  them  to 
S.  Luigi. 

The  site  of  this  church,  the  Palazzo  Madama,  and  their  adjoining 
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buildings,  were  ouce  occupied  by  the  Baths  of  Nero,^  restored  by 
Alexander  Severus,  and  afterwards  called  Thermae  Alexandrinae,- 
They  are  commemorated  by  the  name  of  the  small  church,  '  >S.  Sal- 
vatore  in  Thennis.^ 

In  front  of  S.  Luigi  are  the  Palaces  Patrizi  and  Giustiniani,  and 
following — to  the  right— the  Via  della  Sediola,  on  the  left  is  the 
entrance  to  the  University  of  the  Sapienza,  founded  by  Innocent  IV. 
in  1244  as  a  law  school.  Its  buildings  were  begun  by  Pius  III.  and 
Julius  II.,  and  extended  by  Leo  X.  from  plans  of  Michelaugelo. 
The  portico  was  built  under  Gregory  XIII.  by  Giacomo  della  Porta. 
The  northern  fagade  was  erected  bj  Borromini,  with  the  ridiculous 
church  (S.  Ivo),  built  in  the  form  of  a  bee  to  flatter  Urban  VIII., 
that  insect  being  his  (Barberini)  device.  The  building  is  called  the 
Sapienza,  from  the  motto,  '  Initium  sapientiae  timor  Domini,' 
engraved  over  the  window  above  the  principal  entrance.  Forty 
professors  teach  here  all  the  ditferent  branches  of  law,  medicine, 
theology,  philosophy,  and  philology. 

Behind  the  Sapienza  is  the  small  Piazza  di  S.  Eustachio,  contain- 
ing on  three  sides  the  Giustiniani,  Lante,  and  Maccarini  palaces. 
Close  to  this  was  the  Kistoratore  del  Falcone  (with  a  tavern  where 
Ariosto  stayed  when  he  was  in  Kome),  where  a  truly  Roman  dinner 
might  be  obtained,  of  wild  boar,  porcupine,  &c.  ;  gnocchi  a  la 
Romana,  or  con  patati,  raviuoli,  the  mixed  fry  known  as  fritto  misto, 
carciofi  alia  Giudea,  and  zampone  di  Modena  con  lenticchic  (sausage 
and  beans),  are  excellent  and  characteristic  dishes.  The  Piazza 
S.  Eustachio  was  formerly  celebrated  for  the  festival  of  the  Befana 
(Epifania),  which  is  now  held  at  Piazza  Xavoua.  As  a  reminiscence 
of  old  times,  the  following  quotation  is  interesting  : — 

'  The  piazza  and  all  the  ailjicent  streets  are  liued  with  booths  covered  with 
every  kiiid  of  playthiny-  for  children.  These  booths  are  <iaily  illuminated 
with  rows  of  candles  and  the  tliree-wick'd  brass  lucerne  of  Kome  ;  and  at 
intervals,  painted  posts  are  set  into  the  pavement,  crowned  with  pans  of 
srrease,  with  a  wisp  of  tow  for  wick,  from  which  flames  blaze  and  flare  alx)Ut. 
Besides  these,  numbers  of  torches  carried  about  by  hand  lend  a  waveriny-  and 
picturesque  light  to  the  scene.  By  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  crowds  begin 
to  fill  the  piazza  and  the  adjacent  streets.  Long  before  one  arrives,  the 
squeak  of  penny  trumpets  is  heard  at  intervals  ;  but  in  the  piazza  itself  the 
mirth  is  wild  and  furious,  and  the  din  that  salutes  one's  ear  on  entering  is 
almost  deafening-.  The  object  of  every  one  is  to  make  as  much  noise  as 
possible,  and  every  kind  of  instrument  for  this  purpose  is  sold  at  the  booths. 
There  are  drums  beating,  tambvrelli  thumping  and  jingling-,  pipes  squeaking-, 
watchmen's  rattles  clacking,  penny  trumpets  and  tin  horns  shrilling",  the 
sharpest  whistles  shrieking- — and  mingling  with  these  is  heard  the  din  of 
voices,  screams  of  laughter,  and  the  confused  burr  and  buzz  of  a  great 
crowd.  On  all  sides  you  are  saluted  by  the  strangest  noises.  Instead  of 
being  spoken  to,  you  are  whistled  at.  Companies  of  people  are  marching- 
together  in  platoons,  or  piercing  through  the  crowd  in  long  files,  and  dancing- 
and  blowing  like  mad  on  their  instruments.  It  is  a  perfect  witches'  Sabbath. 
Here,  huge  dolls  dressed  as  Polichiuello  or  rant:iloon  are  borne  about  for 
sale— or  over  the  heads  of  the  crowd  great  black-faced  jumping- jacks,  lifted 
on  a  stick,  twitch  themselves  in  fantastic  fits— or,  what  is  more  Roman  than 
all,  long  poles  are  carried  about  strung-  with  rings  of  hundreds  of  ciambelli  (a 

1  Martial,  ii.  48,  8  ;  vii.  34,  5  ;  xii.  83,  5.     Statins,  Sylv.  v.  62. 
■-  Aur.  Victor,  Caen.  24. 
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liirht  cake,  c:illctl  jumble  in  Eimlisli),  wliich  arc  screaiucil  for  sale  at  a  mezzo 
bahcco  each.  There  is  no  alternative  biit  to  ijet  a  (Irum,  wliistle,  or  trumpet, 
and  join  iu  the  racket,  and  to  fill  one's  pockets  with  toys  for  the  children,  and 
absurd  presents  for  one's  older  friends.  The  moment  you  are  once  in  for  it, 
and  making-  as  much  noise  as  you  can,  you  bei^in  to  relish  tlie  jest.  The  toys 
are  very  odd,  particularlj'  the  llouian  whistles  ;  some  of  these  are  made  of 
pewter,  with  a  little  wheel  th.it  whirls  as  you  blow  ;  others  are  of  terra-cotta, 
very  rudely  modelled  into  every  shape  of  bird,  beast,  or  human  deformity, 
each  with  a  whistle  in  its  head,  breast,  or  tail,  whicli  it  is  no  joke  to  hear  when 
blown  close  to  your  ears  by  a  stout  pair  of  lungs.  The  scene  is  extremely 
picturesque.  Above,  the  dark  vault  of  night,  with  its  f.tr  stars,  the  blazing 
and  flaring  of  lights  below,  and  the  great,  dark  walls  of  the  Sipienza  and 
church  looking-  down  grimly  upon  the  mirth.'— 5fo>T/'s  '  Jioba  di  Roma.' 

The  Church  of  S.  Eustachio,  which  has  a  good  brick  campanile, 
commemorates  one  who,  first  a  brave  soldier  in  the  army  of  'I'itus 
iu  Palestine,  became  master  of  the  horse  under  Trajan,  and  general 
under  Hadrian,  He  is  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  for  refusing 
to  sacrifice  to  idols,  by  being  roasted  alive  in  a  brazen  bull  before 
the  Coliseum,  together  with  his  wife  Theopista,  and  his  sons 
Agapetus  and  Theopistus.  The  relics  of  these  saints  repose  in  a 
porphyry  sarcophagus  under  the  high  altar.  The  stags'  heads  on 
the  portico  and  on  the  apex  of  the  gable  refer  to  the  legend  of 
the  conversion  of  S.  Eustace  : — 

'  One  day,  while  hunting  in  the  forest  (at  La  Mentorella),  he  saw  before  him 
a  white  stag-,  of  marvellous  beauty,  and  he  pursued  it  e.iirerly,  and  the  stag 
fled  before  him  and  ascentled  a  high  rock.  Then  Placidus  (Eustace  was  called 
riacidus  before  his  conversion),  looking-  up,  beheld  between  the  horns  of  the 
stag^  a  cross  of  radiant  light,  and  on  it  the  image  of  the  crucified  Redeemer  ; 
and  being-  astonished  and  dazzled  by  this  vision,  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  a  voice 
which  seemed  to  come  from  the  crucifix  cried  to  him,  and  said,  "Placidus! 
why  dost  thou  pursue  me  V  I  am  Christ,  whom  thou  hast  hitherto  .served 
without  knowing- me.  Dost  thou  now  believe  ?"  And  Placidus  fell  with  his 
face  to  the  earth,  and  said,  "Lord,  I  believe!"  And  the  voice  answered, 
saying-,  "  Tiiou  shalt  suffer  many  tril)ulations  for  My  sake,  and  shalt  be  tried 
by  many  temptations  :  but  be  strong-  and  of  good  courag:e,  and  I  will  not 
forsake  thee."  To  which  Placidus  replied,  "  Lord,  I  am  content.  Do  Thou 
g-ive  me  patience  to  suffer !  "  And  when  he  looked  up  again,  the  glorious 
vision  had  departed.' — Jameson's  '  Sacred  Art,'  p.  792. 

A  similar  story  is  told  of  S.  Hubert,  S.  Julian,  and  S.  Felix. 

A  fresco  of  S.  Peter  by  Pierino  del  Vaga  in  this  church  was  much 
admired  by  Vasari,  who  dilates  upon  the  boldness  of  its  design, 
the  simple  folds  of  its  drapery,  its  careful  drawing  and  judicious 
treatment.  Here  was  baptized  in  1547  the  famous  Captain  in  the 
wars  of  Flanders,  Alessandro  Farncse. 

Two  streets  lead  from  the  Piazza  S.  Eustachio  to — 

The  Pantheon,  the  most  perfect  pagan  building  in  the  city,  origin- 
ally built  27  B.C.  by  Marcus  Agrippa ;  '  Vir  simplicitati  proprior 
quam  deliciis,'  as  Pliny  calls  him.  The  restored  inscription  on  the 
frieze,  in  huge  letters,  perfectly  legible  from  beneath,  '  m.  agrippa. 
L.  F.  COS.  TERTIUM  FECIT,'  records  its  original  construction.  An- 
other inscription  on  the  architrave,  now  almost  illegible,  records 
its  restoration  under  Septimius  Severus  and  his  son  Caracalla,  c.  202, 
who,  *  Pantheura  vetustate  corruptum  cum  omni  cultu  restituerunt.' 
Hadrian  had  entirely  rebuilt  the  Pantheon  like  the  Augusteum, 
from  the  foundation  after  its  destruction  by  lightning  under  Trajan, 
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and  the  level  of  the  cella  was  origiually  two  feet  lower  than  it  is 
now.     The  bricks  bear  consular  dates  from  115  to  124. 

In  A.D.  391  the  Pantheon  was  closed  as  a  temple,  but  in  608  it 
was  consecrated  as  a  Christian  church  by  Pope  Boniface  TV.,  with 
the  permission  of  the  Emperor  Phocas,  under  the  title  of  S.  Maria 
ad  Martyres.  To  this  dedication  we  owe  the  preservation  of  the 
main  features  of  the  building,  though  it  had  been  terribly  mal- 
treated. In  663  the  Emperor  Constans  IL,  who  had  come  to  Kome 
with  much  pretence  of  devotion  to  its  shrines  and  relics,  but  who 
only  stayed  there  twelve  days,  did  not  scruple,  in  spite  of  its 
dedication,  to  strip  off  the  tiles  of  gilt  bronze  with  which  the  roof 
was  covered,  and  carry  them,  off  with  him  to  Syracuse,  where, 
upon  his  murder,  a  few  years  after,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Saracens.  In  1087  the  Pantheon  was  used  by  the  anti-pope 
Guibert  as  a  fortress,  whence  he  made  incursions  upon  the  lawful 
Pope,  Victor  III.,  and  his  protector,  the  Countess  Matilda.  Pope 
Martin  V.  attempted  the  restoration  of  the  Pantheon  by  clearing 
away  the  mass  of  miserable  buildings  by  which  it  was  encrusted, 
and  his  efforts  were  continued  by  Eugenius  IV.  and  Nicholas  V.  ; 
but  Urban  VIII.  (1623-44),  though  he  spent  15,000  scudi  upon  the 
Pantheon,  and  added  two  ugly  campanili  (called  'the  asses'  ears' 
in  derision  of  their  architect,  Bernini),  did  not  hesitate  to  plunder 
the  gilt  bronze  ceiling  of  the  portico,  450,250  lbs.  in  weight,  to 
make  eightv  cannon  for  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo,  and  to  adorn  the 
high-altar  of  S.  Peter's.  Benedict  XIV.  (1740-58)  further  de- 
spoiled the  building  by  tearing  away  all  the  precious  marVjles  of 
Septimius  Severus  which  lined  the  attic,  to  ornament  other  build- 
ings.    The  campanili  of  Urban  VIII.  were  removed  in  1885. 

The  Pantheon  was  not  originally,  as  now,  below  the  level  of  the 
piazza,  but  was  approached  by  a  flight  of  five  steps.  The  pronaos, 
which  is  110  feet  long  and  44  feet  deep,  is  supported  by  sixteen 
grand  monoliths  of  granite,  45  feet  in  height.  The  ancient  bronze 
doors  remain.  On  both  sides  are  niches,  once  occupied  by  colossal 
statues  of  Augustus  and  Agrippa.i 

'  Agrippa  wished  to  dedicate  the  Fautheon  to  Auy;ustus,  but  he  refused, 
and  only  allowed  his  statue  to  occupy  a  niche  on  the  right  of  the  peristyle, 
while  that  of  Aurippa  occupied  a  niche  on  the  left.' — Merivale. 

The  Interior  is  a  rotunda,  143  feet  in  diameter,  covered  by  a 
dome  coffered  on  the  inner  surface.  It  is  only  lighted  by  an 
aperture  in  the  centre,  28  feet  in  diameter.  Seven  great  niches 
around  the  walls  once  contained  statues  of  different  gods  and 
goddesses,  that  of  Jupiter  being  the  central  figure.  They  are  now 
occupied  by  saints.  All  the  surrounding  columns  are  of  giallo- 
antico  (marmor  Xumidicum),  except  four,  which  are  of  pavonazetto 
and  Phrygian. 

'  Being-  deep  in  talk,  it  so  happened  that  they  found  themselves  near  the 
majestic  pillared  portico  ami  luij;e  black  rotundity  of  the  rantheou.  It 
stands  almost  at  tiie  central  point  of  the  labyrinthine   intricacies  of  the 


1  The  statue  of  Agrippi  is  now  in  the  Fondaco  dei  Turchi  at  Venice.     Cf. 
Venice,  Hare  and  Baddeley  :  '  Mnseo  Correr.' 
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modern  city,  and  often  i)reseiits  itself  l)i'fore  the  bewildered  strnrr<^er  when 
he  is  in  se;iich  of  other  o)>jeets.  Hilda,  lookiny  up,  proposed  that  thev 
should  enter. 

'  Tliey  went  in  accordingly,  and  stood  in  the  free  space  of  that  f^reat  circle, 
around  which  are  rantjed  the  arched  recesses  and  the  stately  altars,  formerly 
dedicated  to  heathen  Liods,  but  christianised  throui>h  twelve  centuries  ooiie 
by.  Tlie  world  has  nothino-  else  like  the  Pantheon.  So  yrand  it  is,  that  the 
pasteboard  statues  over  the  lofty  cornice  do  not  disturb  tiie  effect,  ,iny  more 
than  the  tin  crowns  and  hearts,  the  dusty  artificial  liowers,  and  all  iliauncr 
of  trumpery  <4ewiiaws,  lianuiiiL-  at  tlie  siintly  shrines. »  The  rust  and  diiiiri- 
ness  that  have  dimmed  the  precious  marble  on  the  walls  ;  the  pavement, 
with  its  great  squares  and  rounds  of  porphyry  and  granite,  cracked  cross- 
wise and  in  a  huudred  directions,  showini;-  liow  rouzhly  the  troubUisome 
ayes  liave  trampled  here  ;  the  »>rey  dome  above,  with  its  openinu  to  the  sky, 
as  if  heaven  were  looking;-  down  Into  the  interior  of  this  pliceof  worship, 
left  unimpeded  for  prayers  to  ascend  the  more  freely— all  these  tliini>s  make 
an  impression  of  solenmity,  which  S.  Peter's  itself  fails  to  produce. 

"'I  think,"  said  Kenyon,  "it  is  to  the  aperture  in  the  dome — that  lireat 
eye,  izazin^  heavenward— that  the  Pantheon  owes  the  i)eculiarity  of  its 
elTect.  It  is  so  iheatheuisli,  as  it  were— so  unlike  all  the  snuL:ness  of  our 
modern  civilisation !  Look,  too,  at  the  pavement  directly  beneath  the  open 
space  !  So  much  rain  lias  fallen  liere  in  the  last  two  thousand  years,  tiiat  it 
is  green- with  small,  fine  moss,  such  as  grows  over  tombstones  iu  dam]) 
English  churchyards." 

'"I  like  better,"  replied  Hilda,  "to  look  at  the  bright  blue  sky,  rooling- 
the  edifice  where  the  builders  left  it  open.  It  is  very  delightful,  in"  a  breezy 
day,  to  see  the  masses  of  white  cloud  float  over  the  opening,  and  then  the 
sunshine  fall  through  it-again,  fitfully,  as  it  does  now.  AVould  it  be  any 
wonder  if  we  were  to  see  angels  hovering  there,  partly  in  and  partly  out, 
with  genial  heavenly  faces,  not  intercepting  the  light,  but  transmittiuL;  it 
into  be.iutiful  colours  ?  Look  at  that  broad,  golden  beam — a  sloj)ing  cvtaract 
of  sunlight— Avhich  comes  down  from  the  aperture,  and  rests  upon  the  shrine, 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  entrance."  '— '  Transformation.' 

'  .  .  .  "  Eutrous  dans  le  temple,"  dit  Corinne  :  "  vous  le  voyez,  il  reste 
decouvert  presque  comme  il  I'etait  autrefois.  On  dit  que  cette  lumiere  ([ui 
venait  d'en  haut  etait  I'embleme  de  la  divinite  sup6rietire  a  toutes  les  divi- 
nites.  Les  paieus  ont  toujours  aime  les  images  symboliques.  11  semble  en  effet 
que  ce  langage  couvient  mieux  k  la  religion  quo  la  parole.  La  pluie  tombe 
souvent  sur  ces  parvis  de  marbre  ;  mais  aussi  les  raj'ons  du  soleil  vienncn 
eclairer  les  prieres.  Quelle  s^r^nitd  !  quel  air  de  fete  on  remaniue  dans  ret 
Edifice!  Les  paiens  ont  divinis6  la  vie,  et  les  Chretiens  ont  divinis6  la  mort  i 
tel  est  I'esprit  des  deux  cultes."  ' — Madame  de  Staiil. 

'  "Where,"  asked  Redschid  Pasha,  on  his  visit  to  the  Pantheon,  '*  arc  the 
statues  of  the  heathen  godsV"  "Of  course  they  were  removed  wlien  the 
temple  was  christianised,"  was  the  natural  answer.  "  Xo,"  he  replied^  "  I 
would  have  left  them  standing-  to  show  how  the  true  God  had  triumphed 
over  them  iu  their  own  house."  '—  Cardinal  Wiseman. 

The  aperture  at  the  top  of  the  Pantheon  was  originally  closed  by 
a  movable  bronze  disc,  or  clypeus. 

It  is  said  that,  while  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  was  in  Rome  (1586), 
he  ascended  the  roof  of  the  Pantheon,  accompanied  amono;  others 
by  one  of  the  Crescenzi,  a  family  which  lived  hard  by.  The  latter 
youth  afterwards  vaunted  that  he  had  been  of  half  a  mind  to  have 
pushed  his  majesty  into  the  abyss,  and  so  to  have  avenged  the 
cruel  sacking  of  the  city  ten  years  previously.     Hearing  it,   his 

'  Mr.  Cliarles  (Irc^ville  (1830)  fnlfilUul  a  vow  in  giving  a  silver  horseshoe  tt>' 
the  Madonna  in  the  Pantlieon  when  his  mare  won  a  race  at  Xewmarket. 
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father  retorted  bitterly :  '  We  Crescenzi  were  used  to  do  things,  not 
to  talk  of  doing-  them.' 

The  Pantheon  has  become  the  burial-place  of  painters.  Eafifaelle, 
Annibale  Caracci,  Taddeo  Zucchero,  Baldassare  Feruzzi,  Pierino  del 
Vaga,  and  Giovanni  da  Udine,  are  all  buried  here. 

The  3rd  chapel,  L.,  contains  the  Tomb  of  RafiFaelle  (born 
April  6th,  1483  ;  died  April  6th,  1520).  He  was  buried  beside 
Maria,  Cardinal  Bibbiena's  rich  niece,  whom  he  had  refused  out  of 
love  for  La  Fornarina.  From  the  pen  of  Cardinal  Bembo  is  the 
epigram — 

'  lUe  hie  est  Riyhael,  timuit  quo  sospite  vinci 
Kerum  uiagna  parens,  et  moriente  mori.'  i 

'  Baffaello  monrut  a  I'a'^e  de  37  aiis.  Son  corps  resta  expose  pendant  trois 
jonrs.  An  moment  oii  Ton  s'appretait  a  le  descendre  dans  sa  dcrniere 
demenre,  on  vit  arriver  le  papo  (Leon  X.).  (l^i  se  prosterna,  pria  quelques 
instants,  b^nit  Raphael,  et  lui  prit  ])onr  la  derniere  fois  la  main,  qu'il  arrosa 
de  ses  larmes  (si  prostro  innanzi  I'estinto  Raffaello  et  bacio2rli  quella  mauo, 
tra  le  lacrime).  On  lui  fit  de  mao-uitiques  funreailles,  auxquelles  assistereut 
les  cardinaux,  les  artistes,  <fec.' — A.  Dii  Pays.- 

'  When  Raflaelle  went, 
His  heavenly  face  the  mirror  of  his  mind, 
His  mind  a  temple  for  all  lovely  thiuys 
To  flock  to  and  inhabit — when  he  went, 
"Wrapt  in  his  sable  cloak,  the  cloak  he  wore. 
To  sleep  beneath  the  venerable  Dome, 
liy  those  attended  who  in  life  had  loved. 
Had  worshipped,  foUowinu  in  his  steps  to  Fame 
('Twas  on  an  April  day,  when  Nature  smiles), 
All  Rome  was  there.     But,  ere  the  march  beuan. 
Ere  to  receive  their  charye  the  bearers  came. 
Who  had  not  sought  him  ?    And  when  all  beheld 
Him,  where  he  lay,  how  changed  from  yesterday, 
Him  in  that  liour  cut  off,  and  at  his  head 
His  last  I'reat  work  :  ■''  when,  entering  in,  they  looked 
Xow  on  the  dead,  then  on  that  masterpiece, 
Now  on  his  face,  lifeless  and  colourless, 
Then  on  those  forms  divine  that  lived  and  breathed 
And  would  live  on  for  ayes— all  were  moved  ; 
And  sighs  burst  forth,  and  loudest  lamentations.' 

— Rogers. 

Taddeo  Zuccaro  and  Annibale  Caracci  are  buried  on  either  side 
of  Raffaelle.  Near  the  high  altar  is  a  monument  to  Cardinal 
Consalvi  (1757-1824),  the  faithful  secretary  and  minister  of  Pius 
VII.,  by  7'horwafdsen.  This,  however,  is  only  a  cenotaph,  marking 
the  spot  where  his  heart  is  preserved.  His  body  rests  with  that 
of  his  beloved  brother  Andrea  in  the  Church  of  S.  Marcello.  Not 
far  from  these  is  the  resting-place  of  Arcangelo  Corelli,  the  famous 
violinist  and  composer. 

'  'Livino-,  areat  Nature  feared  he  might  outvie 
Her  works  ;  and,  dying-,  fears  herself  to  die.' 

— Pope's  Translation  {without  acknowledgment)  in 
his  Epitaph  on  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 
-  Raffaelle  was  duy  up  and  shown  in  a  ylass  case  in  the  Pantheon  in  1832, 
to  settle  a  dispute  lietween  two  Academies  as  to  which  had  his  skull  :  neither 
had  it. 
•''  Raffaelle  lay  in  state  beneath  his  last  great  work.  The  Transfiguration. 
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Here — not  amidst  their  ancestors  in  the  glorious  Superga — rests 
the  body  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel  II.,  who  died  on  the  9th  of 
January  1878,  in  the  palace  of  the  Quirinal,  and  that  of  the  late 
martyred  King  Humbert. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  Pope  always  oflBciated  in  the  Pantheon 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when,  in  honour  of  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  showers  of  white  rose-leaves  were  continually  sent 
down  through  the  aperture  during  service. 

'  Tliou<'h  plundered  of  all  its  brass,  except  the  rini;  wliicb  was  necessary  to 
preserve  the  aperture  above  ;  thou^Ji  exposed  to  repeated  fire  ;  though  some- 
times flooded  by  the  river,  and  always  open  to  rain,  no  monument  of  equal 
antiquity  is  so  well  preserved  as  this  rotunda.    It  passed  with  little  alteration 
from  the  pao-au  into  the  present  worsliip  ;  and  so  convenient  were  its  niches 
for  the  Christian  altar,  tliat  Michael  Angelo,  ever  studious  of  ancient  beauty, 
introduced  their  design  as  a  model  in  the  catholic  church.' — Forsyth. 
'  Simple,  erect,  severe,  aiLstere,  sublime — 
Shrine  of  all  saints  and  temple  of  all  gods. 
From  Jove  to  Jesus — spared  and  bless'd  by  time, 
Looking  tranquillitj",  while  falls  or  nods 
Arch,  empire,  each  thing  round  thee,  and  man  plods 
His  way  through  thorns  to  ashes— glorious  dome  ! 
Shalt  thou  not  last  ?    Time's  scythe  and  tyrants'  rods 
Shiver  upon  thee — sanctuary  and  home 
Of  art  and  piety — Pantheon  !  pride  of  Rome  ! ' 

—Byron, '  Childe  Harold.' 

In  the  Piazza  della  Kotonda  is  a  small  Obelisk  from  Heliopolis, 
once  belonging  to  the  Iseum  near  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva,  found  in 
1374,  but  placed  here  only  in  1711.  It  belongs  to  Rameses  II.,  and 
upon  it  he  does  homage  to  his  illustrious  ancestors. 

'  At  a  few  paces  from  the  streets  where  nieat  is  sold,  yoti  will  find  gathered 
round  the  fountain  in  the  IMazza  della  Rotonda,  a  number  of  ))ird-fanclers, 
surrounded  by  cages  in  which  arc  multitudes  of  living  liirds  for  sale.  Here 
are  Java  sparrows,  parrots  and  paroquets,  grey  thrushes  and  uiglitingales,  red- 
breasts (petti  rossi),  yellow  canary  birds,  beautiful  sweet-singing  little  cardel- 
lini,  and  gentle  ringdoves,  all  chattering,  singing,  and  cooing  together,  to  the 
constant  plashing  of  the  fountain.  Among  them,  perched  on  stands,  and  glar- 
ing wisely  out  of  their  great  yellow  eyes,  may  be  seen  all  sorts  of  owls,  from 
the  great  solemn  barbigiani,  and  whito-tuifted  owl,  to  the  curious  little 
civetia,  which  gives  its  name  to  all  sharp-witted  heartless  flirts,  and  the 
aziola,  which  Shelley  has  celebrated  in  one  of  his  minor  poems.'— jSCon/',s' '  Boba 
di  Roma.' 

At  some  distance  in  front  probably  stood  an  arch  known  in 
mediaeval  days  as  the  Arch  of  Piety,  from  a  relief  which  it  bore 
representing  the  meeting  of  Trajan  and  the  widow.  Its  name 
perhaps  lingers  in  the  little  church  of  La  Madonna  della  Pieta. 

The  removal  of  a  number  of  paltry  buildings  at  the  back  of  the 
Pantheon  in  1882  has  laid  bare  some  masses  of  ruin  with  fluted 
columns  and  cornices  belonging  to  the  Baths  of  Agrippa.  These 
also  are  Hadrian's  work.  Till  recently,  the  only  remaining  frag- 
ment of  the  Baths  was  supposed  to  be  the  Arco  di  Ciamhella  (a  small 
semicircular  ruin  in  the  third  street  on  the  left  of  the  Via  della 
Rotonda),  which  derives  its  popular  name  from  a  fancied  resem- 
blance to  a  favourite  cake  of  the  people. 

In  the  Piazza  della  Pigna,  at  the  back  of  the  Pantheon,  is  the 
church  of  S.  Giovanni  della  Pigna,  containing  a  tomb  of  one  of  the 
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Porcari,  a  family  whose  stronghold  was  close  by,  and  a  member  of 
which  was  Stefano  Porcari  the  reformer,  who  died  in  1447  for  the 
liberties  of  Rome. 

The  district  between  this  and  the  Collegio  Romano,  once  occupied 
by  the  Temples  of  Isis  and  Serapis,  has  been  extremely  productive 
of  ancient  sculptures  and  statues.  The  Tiber  of  the  Louvre  and 
the  Nile  of  the  Vatican  were  found  here  under  Leo  X.,  and,  in 
recent  times,  many  curious  relics  of  Egyptian  art  and  worship.^ 

Behind  the  Pantheon  (left)  is  the  Piazza  della  Minerva,  where  a 
small  Obelisk-  was  erected  in  1667  by  Bernini,  on  the  back  of  an 
elephant. 2  It  is  in  size  similar  to  the  obelisk  in  front  of  the 
Pantheon,  and  they  were  both  found  near  this  site,  where  they 
formed  part  of  the  decorations  of  the  Iseum  or  Temple  and  Portico 
of  Isis.  The  hieroglyphics  on  this  obelisk  show  that  it  commemo- 
rates Uahabra,  the  ally  of  Zedekiah,  king  of  Judah.  On  the  pedestal 
is  the  inscription  : — 

'  Sapientis  Aejryptia  insculptas  obelisco  fig-uras 
Ab  elephauto  bellnpatim  fortissimo  sestari 
Quisquis  hie  vicles,  dociimentnm  intellioe 
Robnstae  mentis  esse  solidam  sapientiam  snstinere.' 

One  side  of  the  Piazza  is  occupied  by  the  unworthy  front  of  the 
Church  of  S.  Maria  sopra  Minerva, ^  built  1280-90  upon  the  ruins  of 
a  temple  of  Minerva  Ciialcidica,  founded  by  Pompey.  The  statue 
of  Minerva  in  the  Braccio  Nuovo  of  the  Vatican  was  found  here. 
This  is  the  only  gothic  church  in  Rome  of  importance.  It  was 
built  by  the  same  architect-monk,  Fra  Sista,  who  designed  S.  Maria 
Novella  at  Florence.  In  1848-55  it  was  redecorated  with  tawdry 
imitation  marbles,  which  have  only  a  good  effect  where  there  is 
not  sufficient  light  to  scrutinise  them.  In  spite  of  this,  the  solemn 
interior  is  very  interesting,  and  its  chapels  constitute  a  museum  of 
relics  of  art  and  hL^tory.  Under  the  former  Papal  government  this 
church  was  celebrated  for  its  services,  mauy  of  which  were  exceed- 
ingly imposing,  especially  the  procession  on  the  night  before  Christ- 
mas, the  mass  of  S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  that  of  '  the  white  mule 
day.'  Some  celebrated  divine  generally  preaches  here  at  11  A.M. 
every  morning  in  Lent. 

Hither,  during  the  rule  of  the  Popes,  on  the  feast  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion, came  the  famous  *  Procession  of  the  White  Mule,'  when  the 
host  was  borne  by  the  Grand  Almoner  riding  on  the  Papal  mule, 
followed  by  the  Pope  in  his  glass  coach,  and  a  long  train  of  cardi- 
nals and  other  dignitaries.     Up  to  the  time  of  Pius  VI.,  it  was  the 

1  Now  in  the  Villa  Mattel,  the  Piazzas  della  Rotonda,  della  Minerva,  and 
della  Stazione,  the  Spheristerion  at  Urbino,  and  (fragmentary)  the  Villa 
Albani. 

2  The  desio-n  was  copied  by  Bernini  from  a  woodcut  in  Colonna's  Poliphili 
Hypnerotomachia.     Aldus  :  Venice,  1499. 

■*  '  A  mixture  of  sacred  and  profane  conceptions  is  to  be  found  in  the  names 
of  such  Roman  churches  as  S.  Maria  in  Minerva,  S.  Stefano  del  Cacco  (Kyno- 
kephalos),  S.  Lorenzo  in  Matuta,  S.  Salvatore  in  Tellure,  all  conspicuous  land- 
marks in  the  liistory  of  the  transformation  of  Rome.'— Zanciam,  '  Pagan  and 
Christian  Borne.' 
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Pope  himself  who  rode  upon  the  white  mule,  but  Pius  VII.  was  too 
infirm,  and  after  his  time  the  Popes  gave  it  up.  But  this  procession 
continued  to  be  one  of  the  finest  spectacles  of  the  kind,  and  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  a  loyal  demonstration,  balconies  being  hung  with 
scarlet  draperies,  and  flowers  showered  down  upon  the  Papal  coach, 
while  the  Pope,  on  arriving  and  departing,  was  usually  received 
with  the  tumultuous  '  evviva.' 

In  this  church,  on  Sept.  3rd,  1G87,  Molinos  abjured  the  error  of 
his  books,  in  the  presence  of  the  cardinals  and  judges  of  the 
Inquisition.  It  was  here  also  that  Cagliostro  (Giuseppe  Balsamo) 
was  forced  to  do  public  penance  in  April  1791  for  his  magical  arts, 
before  his  imprisonment  in  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo,  where  he  died 
four  years  later. 

On  the  right  of  the  entrance  is  the  tomb  of  Diotisalvi,  a  Floren- 
tine knio:ht,  ob.  1492.  Beginning  the  circuit  of  the  church  by  the 
right  aisle,  the  first  chapel  has  a  picture  of  S.  Ludovico  Bertrando, 
by  Bacciccio,  the  paintings  on  the  pilasters  being  by  Muziani.  In 
the  2nd,  the  Coloiina  Chapel,  is  the  tomb  of  the  Princess  Colonna 
(Donna  Isabella  Alvaria  of  Toledo)  and  her  child,  who  both  died  at 
Albano  in  the  cholera  of  1867.  The  3rd  chapel  is  that  of  the 
Gabrielli  family.  The  4th  is  that  of  the  Annunciation.  Over  its 
altar  is  an  interestiug  picture,  shown  without  reason  as  a  work  of 
Fra  Angelico.  It  represents  Monsignore  Torquemada  attended  by 
an  angel,  presenting  three  young  girls  to  the  Virgin,  who  gives  them 
dowries  :  the  Almighty  is  seen  in  the  clouds.  Torquemada  was  a 
Dominican  Cardinal,  who  founded  the  association  of  the  Santissima 
Annuuziata,  which  holds  it  meetings  in  this  chapel,  and  which 
annually  gives  dowries  to  a  number  of  poor  girls,  who  used  to 
receive  them  from  the  pope  when  he  came  here  in  state  on  the  2oth 
of  March.  On  this  occasion  the  girls  who  were  to  receive  the 
dowries  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines  in  front  of  the  church.  Some 
were  distinguished  by  white  wreaths.  These  were  those  who  were 
going  to  '  enter  into  religion,'  and  who  consequently  received  double 
the  dowry  of  the  others,  on  the  plea  that  '  money  placed  in  the 
hands  of  religion  bears  interest  for  the  poor.' 

Torquemada  is  himself  buried  in  this  chapel,  opposite  the  tomb, 
by  Ambrogio  Buonvicino,  of  his  friend  Urban  VII.,  Giov.  Battista 
Castagna,  1590 — who  was  Pope  only  for  eleven  days. 

The  5th  chapel  is  the  burial-place  of  the  Aldobrandini  family. 
It  contains  a  faded  Last  Supper  by  Baroccio. 

'  The  Ccnacolo  of  liaroccio,  painted  by  order  of  Clement  VIII.  (1594),  is 
remarkable  for  an  anecdote  relatini>  to  it,  Baroccio,  who  was  not  eminent 
for  a  correct  taste,  had  in  his  lirst  sketch  reverted  to  the  ancient  fasliion  (tf 
placing  Satan  clos(!  Iteliind  Jndas,  whispering  in  his  ear,  and  tempting-  him 
to  betr.iy  liis  >Iaster.  TIk;  Pope  e\i)ressed  liis  dissatisfaction—''  clie  non  >ili 
piaceva  il  demonio  si  dimesticasse  tanto  con  Gesii  Christo" — ;ind  ordercvl  liim 
to  remove  the  offensive  figure.' — Jameson's  'Sacred  Art,'  p.  277. 

Here  are  the  fine  tombs  erected  by  Clement  VIII.  (Ippolito  Aldo- 
brandini), as  soon  as  he  attained  the  Papacy,  to  his  father  and 
mother.      Their  architecture  is  by   Qiacomo  della   Porta,   but  the 
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figures  are  by  Cordieri,  the  sculptor  of  S.  Silvia's  statue.  At  the 
side  of  the  mother's  tomb  are  figures  emblematical  of  Charity  ;  by 
that  of  the  father,  figures  of  Humility  and  Vanity.  Beyond  his 
mother's  tomb  is  a  fine  statue  of  Clement  VIII,  himself  (who  is 
buried  at  8.  Maria  Maggiore),  by  Ippolito  Buzi. 

'  Hippolyte  Aldobrandini,  qui  prit  le  nom  de  Clemeut  VIII.  etait  le 
cinquifetue  fils  du  celebre  jurisconsulte  Silvestro  Aldobrandini,  qui,  aprfes 
avoir  professe  a  Pise  et  joui  d'une  haute  autcyrite  a  Florence,  avait  ete  con- 
damne  a  I'exil  par  le  retour  au  pouvoir  des  Medicis,  ses  ennemis.  La  vie 
de  Silvestre  devint  alors  penible  et  calamiteuse.  Depouille  de  ses  biens, 
il  sut,  du  raoins,  toujours  ennoblir  son  malheur  par  la  dignite  de  son 
caractere.  S:v  f  imille  pr^sentait  un  rare  assemblage  de  donees  vertus  et  de 
jeunes  talents  qu'une  forte  educjxtion  developpait  cbaque  jour  avec  puissance. 
Appele  a  Rome  par  Paul  III.,  qui  le  nomma  avocat  consistorial,  Silvestre  s'y 
transporta  avec  son  epouse,  la  pieuse  Leta  Deti,  qui,  pendant  trente-sept  ans, 
fut  pour  lui  comme  son  bon  ange,  et  avec  tons  ses  enfants,  Jean,  qui  devait 
etre  un  jour  cardinal ;  Bernard,  qui  devint  un  vaillant  guerrier  :  Thomas,  qui 
preparait  deja  peut-etre  sa  traduction  de  Dio^ene-Laerce  ;  Pierre,  qui  voulut 
etre  jurisconsulte  comme  son  pfere  ;  et  le  jeune  Hippolyte,  un  enfant  alors, 
dont  les  siillies  iuquietaient  le  vieillard,  car  il  ne  savait  comment  pourvoir 
a  son  6duc  ition  et  utiliser  cette  vivacite  de  genie  qui  deja  brillait  dans  .son 
regard.  Hippolyte  fut  eleve  aux  frais  du  cardinal  Farnese  ;  puis,  tons  les 
emplois,  tontes  les  dignites  vinrent  successivement  audevant  de  lui,  sans 
qu'il  les  cherchat  autrement  qu'en  s'en  rendant  digne.'  —  Gournerie,  'Borne 
Chretienne,'  ii.  238. 

The  7th  chapel  contains  two  cinque-cento  tombs  ;  on  the  left, 
Benedetto  Superanzio,  Bishop  of  Nicosia,  ob.  1495  ;  on  the  right,  a 
Spanish  bishop,  Giovanni  da  Coca,  with  frescoes.  Close  to  the 
former  tomb,  on  the  floor,  is  the  grave  of  (Archdeacon)  Robert 
Wilberforce,  who  died  at  Albano  in  1857. 

Here  we  enter  the  R.  transept.  On  the  right  is  a  small  dark 
chapel  containing  a  Crucifix,  attributed  to  Giotto.  The  central, 
or  Caraffa  Chapel,  is  dedicated  to  S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  is  covered, 
with  well-preserved  frescoes.  On  the  right,  S.  Thomas  Aquinas  is 
represented  surrounded  by  allegorical  figures,  by  Filippino  Lippi. 
Over  the  altar  is  a  beautiful  Annunciation,  in  which  a  portrait  of 
the  donor,  Cardinal  Olivieri  Caraffa,  is  introduced.^  Above,  is  the 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  On  the  ceiling  are  the  four  Sibyls,  by 
Raffaellino  del  Garho. 

Against  the  left  -v^all  is  the  tomb  of  Paul  IV,,  Gio.  Pietro  Caraffa 
(1555-59),  the  great  supporter  of  the  Inquisition,  the  patron  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  persecutor  of  the  Jews — a  Pope  so  terrible  to  look 
upon,  that  even  Alva,  who  feared  no  man,  trembled  at  his  awful 
aspect.  Such  he  is  represented  upon  his  tomb,  with  deeply  sunken 
eyes  and  strongly  marked  features,  with  one  hand  raised  in  blessing 
— or  cursing,  and  the  keys  of  S.  Peter  in  the  other.  The  tomb 
was  designed  by  Pirro  Ligorio  ;  the  statue  is  the  work  of  Giacomq 
and  Tommaso  Casignuola,  and  being  made  in  marble  of  different 
pieces  and  colours,  is  cited  by  Vasari  as  an  instance  of  a  sciilptor's 
ingenuity  in  imitating  painting  with  his  materials.  The  epitaph 
runs : — 


'  These  once  beautiful  frescoes  have  been  mined  b7  a  recent  restoration. 

2h 
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'  To  Jesus  Christ,  the  fiope  ami  the  life  of  the  faithful ;  to  Paul  IV.  Caraflfa, 
sovereiyn  poutiff,  distiiii-uished  amougst  all  by  his  eloqueuce,  his  learninof, 
aud  his  wisdom  ;  illustrious  by  his  iunocence,  by  his  liberality,  and  by  his 
Sreatuess  of  soul  :  to  the  most  ardent  champion  of  the  catholic  faith,  Pius  V., 
80verei<>n  pontiff,  has  raised  this  monument  of  his  oratitude,  and  of  his  piety. 
He  lived  eiiihty-three  years  one  month  aud  twenty  days,  and  died  14th  Auj^^ust 
1559,  the  fifth  year  of  his  poutiticate.'  i 

On  the  transept  wall,  just  outside  this  chapel,  is  the  beautiful 
gothic  tomb,  by  Giovanni  Cosmati — one  of  the  best  works  of  his 
school  —  of  Guillaume  Durandus,  bishop  of  Mende,'^  with  a  re- 
cumbent figure  guarded  by  two  angels,  the  background  being 
occupied  by  a  mosaic  of  the  Virgin  and  Child. 

The  1st  chapel  on  a  line  with  the  choir — the  burial-place  of  the 
Altieri  family — has  an  altar-piece,  by  Carl  Maratta,  representing 
five  saints  canonised  by  Clement  X.  presented  to  the  Virgin  by 
S.  Peter.  On  the  floor  is  the  incised  monument  of  a  bishop  of 
Sutri. 

The  2nd  chapel — which  contains  a  fine  cinque-cento  tomb — is 
that  of  the  Rosary.  Its  ceiliug,  representing  the  mysteries  of  the 
Rosary,  is  by  Marcello  Venusti;  the  history  of  S.  Catherine  of  Siena 
is  by  Giovanni  de'  Vecchi;  the  large  and  beautiful  Madonna  with 
the  Child  over  the  altar  is  attributed  to  Fra  Angelico.  Here  is  the 
tomb  of  Cardinal  Capranica  of  1470. 

Beneath  the  high  altar,  with  lamps  always  burning  before  it,  is 
a  marble  sarcophagus  with  a  beautiful  figure,  enclosing  the  body  of 
S.  Catherine  of  Siena.  In  it  her  relics  were  deposited  in  14G1  by 
Antoninus,  Archbishop  of  Florence.  On  the  last  pillar  to  the  right 
is  an  inscription  stating  that  *  all  the  indulgences  and  privileges  in 
every  church,  of  all  the  religious  orders,  mendicant  or  not  mendi- 
cant, in  every  part  of  the  world,  are  granted  specially  to  this  church, 
where  is  some  considerable  portion  of  the  body  of  S.  Catherine  of 
Siena.' 

'  S.  Catherine  was  one  of  twenty-five  children  born  in  wedlock  to  Jacopo 
and  Lupa  Benincasa,  citizens  of  Siena.  Her  father  exercised  the  trade  of 
dyer  and  fuller.  In  the  year  of  her  birth,  1347,  Siena  reached  the  climax  of 
its  power  aud  splendour.  It  was  then  that  the  plasrue  of  Boccaccio  bcg:an  to 
rage,  which  swept  off  80,000  citizens,  and  interrupted  the  buildins:  of  the 
i>reat  Duomo.  In  the  midst  of  so  laro-e  a  family  and  .durina:  these  troubled 
times,  Catherine  ^rew  almost  unnoticed,  but  it  was  not  Ions?  before  she 
manifested  her  peculiar  disposition.  At  six  years  old  she  already  saw 
visions  and  lonyed  for  a  monastic  life  :  about  the  same  time  she  used  to 
collect  her  childish  companions  together  aud  preach  to  them.  As  she  grew 
her  wishes  became  stronger  :  she  refused  the  proposals  which  her  parents 
made  that  she  should  marry,  and  so  vexed  them  by  her  obstinacy  that  they 
imposed  on  her  the  most  servile  duties  in  their  household.  These  she 
patiently  fulfilled,  at  the  same  time  pursuing  lier  own  vocation  with  un- 
wearied ardour.  She  scarcely  slept  at  all,  and  ate  no  food  but  vegetables 
and  a  little  Inroad,  scourged  herself,  wore  sackcloth,  and  became  emaciated, 
weak,  and  half-delirious.    At  lensjth  the  firmness  of  her  character  aud  the 

'  See  Grcgorovius,  Cfrabmdler  der  Pdpste. 

2  Author  of  the  Rationale  Divinonim  OJficiomm  —  '  A  treasure  of  information 
on  all  points  connected  with  the  decorations  and  services  of  the  mediaeval 
church.  Durandus  was  ))orn  in  Provence  about  1230,  and  died  in  1296  at 
Itome.' — Lord  Lindsay, 
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force  of  her  hallucination  won  the  day.  Her  parents  consented  to  her 
assuming  the  Dominican  robe,  and  at  the  ag-e  of  thirteen  she  entered  the 
monastic  life.  From  tliis  moment  till  her  death  we  see  in  her  the  ecstatic, 
the  philanthropist,  and  the  politician  combined  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
For  three  whole  years  she  never  left  her  cell  except  to  go  to  church,  main- 
taining an  almost  unbroken  silence.  Yet,  when  she  returned  to  the  world, 
convinced  at  length  of  liaving  won  by  prayer  and  pain  the  favour  of  her 
Lord,  it  was  to  preach  to  infuriated  mobs,  to  toil  among  men  dying  of  the 
plrigue,  to  execute  diplomatic  negotiations,  to  harangue  the  republic  of 
Florence,  to  correspond  with  queens,  and  to  interpose  between  kings  and 
popes.  In  the  midst  of  this  varied  and  distracting  career  she  continued  to 
see  visions  and  to  fast  and  scourge  herself.  The  domestic  virtues  and  the 
personal  wants  and  wishes  of  a  woman  were  annihilated  in  her  :  she  lived 
for  the  Church,  for  the  poor,  and  for  Christ,  whom  she  imagined  to  be  con- 
stantly supporting  her.  At  length  she  died  (at  Rome,  on  the  29th  of  April 
1380,  in  her  33rd  year),  worn  out  by  inward  conflicts,  by  the  tension  of  a  half- 
delirious  ecstasy,  by  want  of  food  and  sleep,  and  by  the  excitement  of 
political  life.' — Symond's  ^Sketches  of  Greece  and  Italy.' 

'  Canonised  by  Pius  II.,  Catherine  of  Siena  has  a  claim  upon  our  reverence 
higher  than  that  of  a  saint  of  the  mediaeval  church.  A  low-born  maiden, 
without  education  or  culture,  she  gave  the  only  possible  expression  in  her 
age  and  generation  to  the  aspiration  for  national  unity  and  for  the  restora- 
tion of  ecclesiastical  purity.' — Creighton,  '  The  Papacy  duHng  the  Reformation.'' 

On  the  R.  of  the  high  altax  is  a  .statue  of  S.  John  by  Obicci  ;  on 
the  left  is  the  famous  statue  of  Christ  by  Michelangelo.  This  is 
one  of  the  sculptures  which  Francis  I.  tried  hard  to  obtain  for 
Paris.     Its  effect  is  marred  by  the  bronze  drapery. 

'  Son  corps  ne  porte  pas  marque  de  souff ranee,  son  visage  ne  porte  pas 
marque  de  douleur.  II  est  grave  et  non  pas  triste,  il  pense  et  ne  s'afflige 
pas.  II  tient  d'un  bras  ferme  I'instrument  de  son  martyre  comme  un  chef 
d'armee  tient  sou  drapeau  ou  son  epee.' — Einile  Montegut. 

Behind,  in  the  choir,  are  the  tombs  of  two  Medici  popes.  On 
the  left  is  Leo  X.,  Giovanni  de'  Medici  (1513-21).  This  great  Pope, 
son  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  was  destined  to  the  Papacy  from 
his  cradle.  He  was  ordained  at  seven  years  old,  was  made  a 
cardinal  at  seventeen,  and  Pope  at  thirty-eight,  and  at  the  installa- 
tion procession  to  the  Lateran  rode  upon  the  same  horse  upon 
which  he  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna.  His 
reign  was  one  of  fetes  and  pleasures.  He  was  the  patron  of  artists 
and  poets,  and  Raffaelle  and  Ariosto  rose  into  eminence  under  his 
protection.  His  tomb  is  from  a  design  of  Bandinelli,  but  the  figure 
of  the  Pope  is  by  Raffaello  da  Montelupo. 

Near  the  foot  of  Leo  X.'s  tomb  is  the  flat  monumental  stone  of 
Cardinal  Bembo,  his  friend  and  the  friend  of  Kaffaelle,  who  died 
1547.  His  epitaph  has  been  changed.  The  original  inscription, 
half -pagan,  half -Christian,  ran  : — 

'  Hie  Bembus  jacet  Aonidum  laus  maxima  Phoebi 

Cum  sole  et  luna  vix  periturus  honos. 
Hie  et  fama  jacet,  spes,  et  suprema  galeri 

Quam  non  uUa  queat  restituisse  dies. 
Hie  jacet  exemplar  vitae  omni  fraude  carentis, 

Summa  jacet,  summa  hie  cum  pietate  fides.' 

On  the  R.  of  the  choir  is  the  tomb  by  Bandinelli,  *of  Clement 
VII.,  Giulio  de'  Medici  (1523-34),  son  of  theGiulio  who  fell  in  the 
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conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi — who  in  his  unhappy  reign  saw  the  sack  of 
Rome  (1527)  under  the  Constable  de  Bourbon,  and  the  beginning 
of  the  separation  from  England  under  Henry  VIII.  The  figure  of 
the  Pope  is  by  Bigio.  Among  other  graves  here  is  that  of  the 
English  Cardinal  Howard,  ob.  1694.  Just  beyond  the  choir  is  a 
passage  leading  to  a  door  into  the  Via  S.  Ignazio,  Immediately  on 
the  left  is  the  slab  tomb  of  Fra  Angelico  da  Fiesole.  It  is  inscribed 
in  words  said  to  have  been  the  last  written  by  Pope  Nicholas  V., 
who  died  a  few  weeks  after : — 

'  Hie  jacet  Vene  Pictor  Fl.  Jo.  de  Florentia  Ordiuis 
Praodicatoruni,  1404. 
Non  mihi  sit  laudi  quod  eraiu  alter  Apelles, 

Sed  quod  lucra  tuis  ouinia,  Cliriste,  dabam. 
Altera  uam  terris  opera  exstaut,  altera  coelo. 
Urbs  me  Jobanuem  flos  tulit  Etruriae.'  ^ 

'  Fra  Angelico  was  simple  and  most  holy  in  liis  manners — and  let  this  serve 
lor  a  token  of  his  simplicity,  that  Pope  Nicholas  one  morning-  offering  him 
refreshment,  he  scrupled  to  eat  flesh  without  the  licence  of  his  superior, 
forgetful  for  the  moment  of  the  dispensing-  authority  of  the  pontiff.  He 
shunned  altogether  the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  living  in  holiness  and  in 
purity,  was  as  loving-  towards  the  poor  on  earth  as  I  think  his  soul  must  be 
now  in  heaven.  He  worked  incessantly  at  his  art,  nor  would  he  ever  paint 
other  than  sacred  subjects.  He  might  have  been  rich,  but  cared  not  to  be 
so,  saying  that  true  riches  consisted  rather  in  being  content  with  little.  He 
might  have  ruled  over  many,  but  willed  it  not,  saying  there  was  less  trouble 
and  hazai'd  of  sin  in  obeying-  others.  Dig-nity  and  authority  were  within  his 
grasp,  but  he  disregarded  them,  affirming  that  he  sought  no  other  advance- 
ment than  to  escape  hell  and  draw  nigh  to  Paradise.  He  was  most  meek  and 
temperate,  and  by  a  chaste  life  loosened  himself  from  the  snares  of  the  world, 
ofttimes  saying  that  the  student  of  painting  hath  need  of  quiet  and  to  live 
without  anxiety,  and  that  the  dealers  in  the  things  of  Christ  oug-ht  to  live 
habitually  with  Christ.  Never  was  he  seen  in  anger  with  the  brethren, 
which  appears  to  me  a  thing  most  marvellous,  and  all  but  incredible ;  his 
admonitions  to  his  friends  were  simple,  and  always  softened  by  a  smile. 
Whoever  sought  to  employ  him,  he  answered  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  that 
he  would  do  his  part  willingly  so  the  prior  were  coutent.'^In  sum,  this 
iiever-sufficiently-to-be-lauded  father  was  most  humble  and  modest  in  all  his 
words  and  deeds,  and  in  his  paintinys  graceful  and  devout ;  and  the  saints 
which  he  painted  have  more  of  the  air  and  aspect  of  saints  than  those  of  any 
other  artist.  He  was  wont  never  to  retouch  or  amend  any  of  his  paintings, 
but  left  them  always  as  they  had  come  from  his  hands  at  first,  believing-,  as 
he  said,  that  such  was  the  will  of  God.  Some  say  that  he  never  took  up  his 
pencil  without  previous  prayer.  He  never  painted  a  crucifix  without  tears 
bathing  his  cheeks ;  and  throughout  his  works,  in  the  countenance  and 
attitude  of  all  his  figures,  the  correspondent  impress  of  his  sincere  and 
exalted  appreciation  of  the  Christian  religion  is  recog-nlsable.  Such  was 
this  verily  Angelic  father,  who  spent  the  whole  time  of  his  life  in  tlie  service 
of  God  and  in  doing-  g-ood  to  the  world  and  to  his  neighbour.  And  truly  a 
gift  like  liis  could  not  descend  on  any  but  a  man  of  most  saintly  life,  for  a 
painter  must  be  holy  himself  before  he  can  depict  holiness.' — Lard  Lindsay, 
from  Vasari. 

Opposite  are  two  Orsini  tombs  by  the  Cosmati. 

In  the  same  passage  are  tombs  of  Cardinal  Alessandrino  by 
Giacomo  della  Porta;  of  Cardinal  Pimeutel,  by  Bernini;  and  of 
Cardinal  Bonelli,  by  Carlo  Rainaldi. 

>  It  is  no  honour  to  me  to  be  like  another  Appelles,  but  rather,  O  Christ, 
that  I  gave  all  my  ffains  to'the  poor.  One  was  a  work  for  earth,  the  other 
for  heaven.     A  city,  the  flower  of  Etruria,  bare  me  John. 
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Beyond  this,  in  the  L.  transept,  is  the  Chapel  of  S.  Domenico, 

having  eight  black  columns  (bianconero),  appropriate  to  the  colour 
of  the  Order,  and  an  interesting  picture  of  the  Saint.  Here  is  the 
tomb  of  Benedict  XIII.,  Vincenzo-Maria  Orsini  (1724-30),  by  Pietro 
Bracci.  This  Pope,  who  had  been  a  Dominican  monk,  laboured 
hard  in  his  short  reign  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church  and  the 
morals  of  the  clergy. 

'  Benoit  XIII.  se  mettait  a  genoux  par  humilite,  dans  son  cabinet,  qnand 
il  ^crivait  a  son  g^ner.il,  et  etiit  d'une  vanite  insupportable  snr  sa  nais- 
sauce.' — Lettres  du  President  de  Brasses. 

Over  a  door  leading  to  the  sacristy  are  frescoes  representing  the 
election  of  Eugenius  IV.  in  1431,  and  of  Nicholas  V.  in  1447,  which 
both  took  place  in  this  church.  The  altar  of  the  sacristy  has  a 
Crucifixion  by  Andrea  Sacchi. 

Returning  down  the  L.  aisle,  the  2nd  chapel,  counting  from  this 
end,  is  that  of  the  Lante  family,  which  contains  the  fine  tomb 
of  the  Duchess  Lante,  ob.  1840,  by  Tenerani,  with  the  Angel  of  the 
Resurrection,  a  sublime  upward-gazing  figure*  seated  upon  a  sarco- 
phagus.    Here  is  a  picture  of  S.  James,  by  Baroccio. 

The  3rd  chapel  is  that  of  S.  Vincenzo  Ferreri,  apostle  of  the 
Order  of  Preachers,  with  a  miracle-working  picture  by  Bernardo 
CasteUi.  The  4th  chapel — of  the  Grazioli  family — has  on  the  right 
a  statue  of  S.  Sebastian  by  Tino  da  Camahio  (1324),  and  over  the 
altar  a  lovely  head  of  our  Saviour  by  Perugino.  This  chapel  was 
purchased  by  the  Grazioli  from  the  old  family  of  Maffei,  of  which 
there  are  some  fine  tombs.  The  5th  chapel — of  the  Patrizi  family — 
contains  the  famous  miraculous  picture  called  '  La  Madonna  Conso- 
latrice  degli  Afflitti,'  in  honour  of  which  Pope  Gregory  XVI.  con- 
ceded many  indulgences,  as  we  read  by  the  inscription : — 

'La  santita  di  N".  S.  Gregorio  Papa  XVI.  con  breve  in  data  17  Sept.  1836. 
Ho  accordato  I'indulgenzia  plenaria  a  chiunque  confess;ito  e  communicato 
visiter^  divotamente  questa  santa  immagine  della  B.  Yergine  sotto  il  titolo 
di  consolatrice  degli  afflitti  nella  seconda  domenica  di  Lng-lio  e  sue  ottavo 
di  ciascun  anno  :  concede  altresi  la  parziale  indulgenza  di  200  giorni  in 
qualuuque  giorno  del :  anno  a  chiunque  almeno  contrito  visitera  la  detta 
S.  Imniagine :  le  dette  indulgenze  poi  sono  pure  applicabili  alle  benedette 
anime  del  purgatorio.' 

The  last  chapel,  belonging  to  a  Spanish  nobleman,  contains  the 
picture  of  the  Crucifixion  which  is  said  to  have  conversed  with 
S.  Rosa  di  Lima. 

Near  the  entrance  is  the  tomb,  by  Andrea  Verrochio,  of  Cardinal 
Giacomo  Tebaldi,  ob.  1446,  and  beneath  it  that  of  Francesco 
Tornabuoni,  by  Mino  da  Fiesole.  It  was  for  the  tomb  of  the  wife  of 
Tornabuoni,  who  died  in  childbirth,  that  the  wonderful  relief,  by 
Verrochio,  now  in  the  Bargello  at  Florence,  was  executed.  In  the 
pavement  is  the  gravestone  of  Paulus  Manutius,  the  printer,  son  of 
the  famous  Aldus  Manutius  of  Venice,  with  the  inscription,  '  Paulo 
Manutio  Aldi  Filio.     Obit.  cioioLXXiv.' 

The  great  Dominican  Convent  of  the  Minerva  was  the  chief  centre 
of  the  Dominicans,  as  Ara  Coeli  of  the  Franciscans.    Every  year,  on 
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the  feast  of  S.  Dominic,  the  Abbot  of  Ara  Coeli,  General  of  the 
Franciscans,  came  hither  to  salute  and  dine  with  the  General 
of  the  Dominicans,  in  commemoration  of  the  famous  kiss  of  S. 
Dominic  and  S.  Francis  at  their  meeting  in  1215.  The  convent 
until  recent  years  contained  the  Bihliothcca  Casanatensis  (so  called 
from  its  founder.  Cardinal  Casanat<i),  the  largest  religious  library 
in  Rome  after  that  of  the  Vatican,  comprising  120,000  printed 
volumes  and  4500  MSS.^  (It  is  open  from  8  to  11  A.M.,  and  1.30 
to  3.30  P.M.,  Via  di  S.  Ignazio.)  This  convent  has  always  been 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  Inquisition.  Here,  on  June  22, 
1(533,  Galileo  was  tried  before  its  tribunal  for  the  '  heresy '  of  saying 
that  the  earth  goes  round  the  sun,  instead  of  the  sun  round  the 
earth,  and  was  forced  to  recant  upon  his  knees  this  '  accursed, 
heretical,  and  detestable  doctrine.'  As  he  rose  from  his  humilia- 
tion, he  is  said,  on  no  good  authority,  to  have  consoled  himself  by 
adding,  in  an  undertone,  '  E  pur  si  muove.' 

The  beautiful  cloister  of  the  convent,  which  has  a  vaulted  roof 
richly  painted  in  arabesques,  contains  fifteenth-century  tombs  of 
Cardinal  Tiraso,  ob.  1502,  and  of  Cardinal  Astorgius,  ob.  1503, 
S.  Antonino,  Archbishop  of  Florence,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of 
Eugenius  IV.  and  Nicholas  V.,  was  prior  of  this  convent. 

The  frescoes  around  the  walls  illustrate  the  revenges  of  Hunga- 
rian, Bosnian,  and  Slavonian  peasants  upon  Inquisitors. 

From  the  Minerva,  the  Via  del  Pie  di  Marmo  (so  called  from  a 
gigantic  marble  foot  which  stands  at  the  entrance  of  a  street  on  the 
right)  leads  to  the  Corso.^  The  street  was  formerly  crossed  by  an 
Arch  of  Camillus,  as  seen  in  the  plan  of  Bufalini  of  1520. 

*  The  Librarj'  has  bceu  lately  transferred  to  the  Via  di  Sant'  Ignazio 
behind. 

2  Tliat  part  of  the  ancient  Campus  Martins  which  contains  the  Theatre  of 
Marcellus  and  Portico  of  Octavia,  is  described  in  Chapter  V. ;  that  which 
belongs  to  the  Via  Flaminia,  in  Chapter  II. 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  BORGO  AND  S.  PETER'S 

Via  Tordinona — S.  Salvatore  iu  Lauro— House  of  Kaffaello — S.  Giovauui  dei 
Fiorentini— Bridge  and  Castle  of  S.  AuL'elo — S.  Maria  Traspoutina— 
Palazzo  Giratid— Piazza  Scossa  Cavalli —Hospital  of  Sauto  Spirito — Piazza 
aud  Obelisk  of  the  Vatican— S.  Peter's  :  its  portico,  tombs,  crypts,  dome, 
ami  sacristy — Churches  of  S.  Stefauo  and  S.  Marts — II  Cimiterio  dei 
Tedeschi  —  Palazzo  del  Santo  Uffizio — S.  Salvatore  in  Torrione— S. 
Michele  in  Sassia. 

CONTINUING  in  a  direct  course  from  the  Piazza  Borghese  we 
reach  the  Via  Tor  di  Nona,  and  then  skirt  the  Tiber,  of  which 
— with  its  bridge,  S.  Angelo,  and  S.  Peter's — beautiful  views  might 
formerly  be  obtained  from  little  courts  and  narrow  strips  of  shore 
at  the  back  of  the  houses  i  by  which  it  was  lined  till  1888  ;  now,  as 
artistic  subjects,  the  views  are  ruined. 

A  short  distance  after  passing  Piazza  Borghese  stands,  at  the 
bifurcation  of  two  streets,  the  Locanda  dell"  Orso,  where  Montaigne 
stayed  when  he  was  in  Eome,  beneath  which  are  some  vaulted 
chambers.  There  is  a  tradition  that  Dante  was  one  of  the  classic 
guests  of  the  inn ;  but  it  is  perhaps  more  likely  he  would  have 
lodged  with  some  of  the  Florentine  bankers  a  little  nearer  to  the 
Bridge  of  S.  Angelo.  The  first  of  these  streets  (which  repeatedly 
changed  its  name,  Via  Tordinona,  from  the  Tor  di  Nona),  was  in 
part  destroyed  in  1690.  The  Tower  was  used  as  a  prison,  as  is 
shown  by  the  verse  of  Regnier — 

'  Qu'un  barisel  vous  mit  dedans  la  tour  de  Nonne.' 

One  of  the  narrow  streets  on  the  left  of  what  was  the  Via  Tordi- 
nona debouches  into  the  Via  dei  Coronari,  close  to  the  Church  of  S. 
Salvatore  in  Lauro,  built  on  the  site  of  a  laurel  grove,  which 
flourished  near  the  portions  of  Europa.  It  contains  a  picture  of  the 
Nativity  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  and  a  modern  work  of  Gagliardi, 
representing  S.  Emidio,  S.  Nicolo  da  Tolentino,  and  S.  Giacomo 
della  Marina,  the  three  protectors  of  Ancona.  In  a  side  chapel, 
opening  out  of  the  cloisters,  is  the  rich  tomb  of  Pope  Eugenius  IV. 
(Gabriele  Condolmieri,  formerly  a  canon  of  S.  Giorgio  in  Alga  at 
Venice),  with  a  figure  by  Isaia  de  Pisa  of  Eugenius,  who  was  so 
extravagant  and  magnificent  that  his  tiara  cost  38,000  gold  ducats 

'  From  the  courtyard  of  No.  136  Via  Tordinona  the  view  was  at  its  best. 
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— '  the  ransom  of  a  king.'  His  magnificent  tomb  here  is  a  ceno- 
taph :  he  was  buried  in  S.  Peter's,  in  accordance  with  his  last 
request — '  That  there  may  be  no  dispute  about  my  funeral,  bury  me 
simply,  and  lay  me  in  a  lowly  place  by  the  side  of  Eugenius  III.' 
Francesco  Salviati  painted  a  portrait  of  this  Pope  for  the  adjoining 
convent,  to  which  he  had  belonged,  as  well  as  a  fine  fresco  of  the 
Marriage  of  Cana.^ 

There  are  several  other  monuments  in  the  same  chapel  with  the 
tomb,  which  in  1867  was  given  up  as  a  barrack  to  the  French 
Zouaves,  at  the  great  risk  of  injury  to  its  delicate  carvings. 

At  No.  113  Via  dei  Coronari  is  the  Immagine  di  Ponte,  an  image 
of  the  Virgin  (named  from  the  lane  Canale  di  Ponte)  in  a  beautiful 
shrine  of  1523,  by  Alberto  Serra  di  Monferrato,  from  a  design  of 
Sangallo. 

The  Via  Tordinona  emerged  upon  the  quay  of  the  Tiber,  opposite 
S.  Angelo,  at  the  spot  where  Marcantonio  Massimo  was  beheaded 
for  the  murder  of  his  brother  Luca  in  1599.  The  remains  of  an 
ancient  marble  wharf  were  discovered  here  in  1891.  Hence  several 
streets  diverge  into  the  heart  of  the  city. 

Until  1890,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  river  views  in  the  world 
was  seen  on  approaching  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo.  The  massive  castle 
rose  from  its  projecting  bastions,  now  destroyed,  and  a  great  solitary 
cypress  cut  the  sky.  Beyond  and  above  the  arches  and  statues  of 
the  bridge,  S.  Peter's  stood  out  in  hazy  splendour,  while  below  and 
before  the  bridge  the  uneven  banks  were  green  with  brilliant  fennel 
and  spurrey.  Now  the  river  is  not  only  a  canal  between  banks  of 
formal  masonry,  but  it  is  crossed  by  the  most  hideous  of  suspension 
bridges,  entirely  blocking  out  the  view. 

At  the  corner  of  the  Via  del  Banco  is  a  house  with  a  frieze,  richly 
sculptured  with  lions'  heads,  &c.  This  was  formerly  the  Fleet  Street 
of  Rome  and  the  residence  of  the  chief  merchants,  especially  of  the 
goldsmiths,  from  whom  the  district  derives  its  name.  Here  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini  had  his  workshop,  and  being  insulted  through  the 
open  window  by  the  goldsmith  Pompeo,  rushed  out  and  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart.  This  occurred  during  one  of  the  Papal  conclaves, 
which  always  created  scenes  of  licence  and  violence  in  the  Banchi, 
which  at  such  times  became  '  a  kind  of  improvised  exchange,  where 
the  rival  chances  of  candidates  were  publicly  quoted  and  eagerly 
discounted,  amidst  commotion  that  commonly  was  attended  with 
riot.'  2  A  house  of  c.  1540,  with  rich  stucco  decorations,  was  that  of 
the  goldsmith  Gianpietro  Crivelli.  On  the  left  of  the  street  is  the 
Church  of  S.  Celso,  close  to  which  the  statue  of  the  Hermaphrodite 
was  found,  and  in  front  of  which  Lorenzo  Colonna,  the  protonotary, 
was  jnurdered  by  the  Orsini  and  Santa  Croce,  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Sixtus  IV.  (1484)  ;  and  where  his  mother,  finding  his  head, 
and  seizing  it  by  the  hair,  shrieked  forth  her  curses  upon  his 
enemies.  On  the  right,  farther  down  the  street,  is  the  Church  of  S. 
Caterina  da  Siena,  which  contains  an  interesting  altar-piece  by 


*  Vasari,  vol.  v.  ^  gee  Cartwrijfht's  Papal  Conclaves. 
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Oirolamo  Genga,  representing  the  return  of  Gregory  XT.  from 
Avignon  (1378),  which  was  due  to  the  saint's  influence. 

The  renaissance  Palazzo  Altoviti,  a  picturesque  house  with  a 
beautiful  triple-arched  loggia  (destroyed  in  1888)  which  adjoined 
the  Ponte  S.  Angelo,  was  said  to  have  been  the  home  of  Bindo 
Altoviti,  the  '  Violinista,'  the  friend  of  Raffaelle,  who  is  familiar  to 
us  from  engravings  of  his  portrait  in  the  Sciarra  Palace.  Some  say 
that  Eaffaelle  died  while  he  was  on  a  visit  to  him.  But  the  best 
authorities  maintain  that  he  died  in  a  house  built  for  him  by 
Bramante  in  the  Piazza  Rusticucci,  which  was  pulled  down  in  order 
to  enlarge  the  Piazza  of  S.  Peter's.  The  palace,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  features  in  the  finest  river-view  in  the  world,  had  decora- 
tions by  Pierino  del  Vaga.  Here  was  preserved,  chained  to  the  wall 
by  order  of  the  Pope,  the  famous  bust  of  Bindo  Altoviti,  modelled 
by  Benvenuto  Cellini.  It  was  removed  to  Florence  when  the  palace 
was  pulled  down,  and  has  since  been  sold.  No.  124  Via  Coronari, 
not  far  from  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo,  is  shown  as  the  house  in  which 
the  great  master  lived  previously  to  this,  and  it  is  that  which  he 
bequeathed  to  the  Chapel  in  the  Pantheon  in  which  he  lies  buried. 
It  was  partly  rebuilt  in  1605,  when  Carlo  Maderno  painted  on  its 
fagade  a  portrait  of  Raffaelle  in  chiaroscuro,  now  almost  obliterated. 
The  house  at  present  belongs  to  the  canons  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore. 

The  Via  S.  Giovanni  del  Fiorentini  leads  to  the  church  of  that 
name,  abutting  picturesquely  into  the  turn  of  the  Tiber.  This  is  the 
national  church  of  the  Tuscans,  and  was  built  at  the  expense  of  the 
city  of  Florence.  In  a  niche  over  the  door  of  the  Sacristy  is  the  small 
marble  figure  of  S.  Giovanni,  by  Donatello,  brought  from  a  demolished 
oratory  on  the  Corso.  In  the  tribune  are  tombs  of  the  Falconieri 
family.  The  marbles  were  brought  from  the  great  temple  of  Juno 
at  Veil.  Here  are  several  fine  pictures  :  a  S.  Jerome  writing,  by  Cigoli, 
who  is  buried  in  this  church ;  S.  Jerome  praying  before  a  crucifix, 
Tito  Santi  (1538-1603) ;  S.  Francis,  Tito  Santi  ;  SS.  Cosmo  and  Dami- 
ano  condemned  to  martyrdom  by  fire — a  grand  work  of  SaZvator  Rosa. 

'  Some  of  the  altar-pieces  of  Salvator  Rosa  (1615-73)  are  well  conceived  aud 
full  of  effect,  especially  when  they  represent  a  horrible  subject,  like  the 
mai'tyrdom  in  S.  Giovanni  de  Fiorentini.' — Lanzi,  ii.  165. 

The  Chapel  of  the  Crucifix  is  painted  by  Lanfranco;  the  third 
chapel  on  the  right  has  frescoes  by  Tempesta  on  the  ceiling  relating 
to  the  history  of  S.  Lorenzo. 

The  building  of  this  church  was  begun  in  the  reign  of  Leo  X.  by 
8ansovino,  who,  for  want  of  space,  laid  its  foundations,  at  enormous 
expense,  in  the  bed  of  the  Tiber.  While  overlooking  this,  he  fell 
from  a  scaffold,  and  being  dangerously  hurt,  was  obliged  to  give  up 
his  place  to  Antonio  da  Sangallo.  Soon  after,  Pope  Leo  died,  and 
the  work,  with  many  others,  was  suspended  during  the  cautious 
reign  of  Adrian  VI.  Under  Clement  VII.  Sansovino  returned,  but, 
robbed  of  all  his  possessions,  was  driven  away  at  the  sack  of  Rome 
under  the  Constable  de  Bourbon.  The  church  was  finished  by 
Giacomo  della  Porta  in  1588,  but  Alessandro  Galileo  added  the 
fa9ade  in  1725. 
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'  Eu  1488,  une  iiffreuse  ^pid^inie  decimait  les  malheureux  habitants  ties 
environs  de  Rome  :  les  mourauts  dtaient  abandonn^s  les  cadavres  restaient 
sjvns  sepnlturc.  Anssitot  quelques  Florentins  fornient  une  cnnfr^rie  sous  le 
titre  de  la  Pitir,  pour  rendre  aux  pestiferes  les  derniers  devoirs  de  la  cbarit^ 
chretienne  ;  c'est  a  cette  confr6rie  qu'ou  doit  la  belle  eijflise  de  Saint-Jean  des 
Florentins,  a  Strada  Giula.' — Gournerie,  '  Rome  Chretienne.' 

Recent  excavations  (Sept.  20,  1890)  between  the  church  and  the 
bridge — Ponte  ai  Fiorentini — laid  bare  a  wall  of  the  eighth  century, 
embedded  in  which  were  found  the  remains  of  the  ancient  altar  of 
Dis  and  Proserpine,  with  the  famous  inscriptions  of  the  Ludi  Saecu- 
lares  now  preserved  in  the  Museo  delle  Terme.  The  first  records 
the  revived  Ludi  of  17  B.C.,  undw  Augustus,  and  mentions  the 
Carmen  Saeculare  of  Horace  —  '  Carmen  composuit  Q.  Horatius 
Flaccus  '—the  second  records  the  Ludi  of  204  A.D.,  under  Septimius 
Severus,  Caracalla,  and  Geta. 

The  Ponte  S.  Angelo  is  the  Pons  Aelius  of  Hadrian,  built  as  an 
approach  to  his  mausoleum,  and  only  intended  for  this  purpose,  as 
another  public  bridge  existed  close  by  at  the  time  of  its  construc- 
tion. Until  the  latest  restoration  of  1898,  it  was*  almost  entirely 
ancient,  except  the  parapets.  Frederick  III.  dubbed  a  hundred 
knights  on  the  bridge  in  1452,  and  the  conspirators  against  Leo  X. 
were  hung  on  the  bridge,  June  25,  1517.  The  statues  of  S.  Peter 
and  S.  Paul,  at  the  extremity,  were  erected  here  by  Clement  VIL 
in  the  place  of  two  chapels,  in  1530,  and  the  angels  by  Clement  IX. 
in  1688.  The  statue  of  S.  Paul  is  the  work  of  Paolo  Romano,  the 
chief  Roman  sculptor  of  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century.  'J'he 
pedestal  of  the  third  angel  on  the  right  is  a  relic  of  the  siege  of 
Rome  in  1849.     It  bears  the  mark  of  a  cannon-ball. 

These  fluttering  angels,  which  have  been  called  the  '  breezy 
maniacs  of  Bernini,'  are  only  from  his  designs  (with  the  exception 
of  two),  which  were  preserved  till  quite  recently  in  the  church  of 
S.  Andrea  delle  Fratte.  The  idea  of  Clement  IX.,  was  a  fine  one, 
that  '  an  avenue  of  the  heavenly  host  should  be  assembled  to 
welcome  the  pilgrim  to  the  shrine  of  the  great  apostle.' 

Dante  saw  the  bridge  of  S.  Angelo  divided  lengthways  by  barriers 
to  facilitate  the  movement  of  the  vast  crowds  going  to  and  from 
S.  Peter's  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  jubilee,  1300  : — 

'  Come  i  Romani  per  I'esercito  molto, 
L'  anno  del  giubbileo,  su  per  lo  ponte 
Hanno  a  passar  la  yente  modo  tolto  ; 
Che  dair  un  lato  tutti  hanno  la  fronte 
Verso  '1  castello,  e  vanno  a  Santo  Pietro 
Dair  altra  sponda  vanno  verso  '1  nionte.' 

— In/erno,  xviii.  29. 

It  was  on  the  bridge  that  Cecchino,  brother  of  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
was  mortally  wounded  in  a  street  fray.  Here  also  the  warrior- 
cardinal,  Giovanni  Vitelleschi,  was  cut  down  by  assassins  in  the 
employ  of  Eugenius  IV.,  for  whom  he  had  won  back  Rome  and  the 
patrimony  of  S.  Peter. 

'i'he  mutilation  of  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo  is  amongst  the  worst  of 
the  improvements  at  Rome.  The  bridge,  with  its  five  equal  arches 
above  a  yellow  ditch,  has  entirely  lost  its  original  character. 
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'  Besides  having-  neither  noticed  nor  respected  any  part  of  the  character- 
istic and  noble  aspects  of  the  sacred  river,  the  engineers  of  the  Tiber  have 
not  known  how  to  avail  themselves  of  that  mastery  of  the  water-way  which 
Roman  monuments  show  in  the  case  of  bridg-es.  The  Bridge  of  S.  Angelo 
was  one  of  these  masterpieces  :  the  great  central  arches  were  made  to  keep 
the  bed  of  the  river  in  ordinary  times  covered  with  water,  and  the  side  arches 
to  give  passage  to  floods,  and  thus  form  an  architectural  whole,  the  material 
result  of  needs  provided  bv  the  experience  of  ages.' — '  The  Builder'  Sept.  3, 
1892. 

In  the  Piazza  di  Ponte  S.  Angelo  was  an  arch  of  A.D.  382  in 
honour  of  Gratianus,  Valentinianus,  and  Theodosius,  destroyed  by 
Pope  Nicholas  V.,  and  used  in  building  S.  Celso,  before-mentioned. 

A  little  beyond  the  bridge,  the  Marmoratum  was  discovered  in 
1091,  where  the  great  marble  monoliths  used  in  the  buildings  of 
the  Campus  Martius,  Quirinal,  &c.,  were  landed. 

From  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo,  when  the  Tiber  was  low,  were  visible 
the  remains  of  a  Pons  Vaticanus. 

Museo  Baxacco. — Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  :  towards  the  bridge, 
on  left  hand.  This  charming  little  Sculpture  Gallery,  the  noble  gift 
of  Marchese  Baxacco,  a  noted  collector,  was  opened  in  April,  1905, 
and  contains  a  number  of  works  of  exceptional  interest,  and  some 
of  great  beauty. 

1st  Room. — 

Head  of  .rulius  Caesar  in  black  basalt.? 

Archaic.  Vulcan  and  Minerva. 

An  Athlete.    V.  cent.  B.C. 

Pericles. 

Attic  Funeral  Bis-relief.     V.  c.  B.C. 
*Bust  of  a  wounded  Amizon. 

Egyptian  vases,  sphinx,  sarcophag^us. 
*Doryphoros  (Poticleitos). 
*Diadumeuos.    V.  c.  B.C. 

2nd  Room. — 

Attic  Vase.    IV.  c.  B.C. 

Athlete. 

Eelief  of  M.  Brutus. 

Attic  Relief.    lA^  c.  B.C. 

Heads  of  Sophocles  and  Euripedes. 

Head  of  Apollo  Lyceo. 

Female  head  (Pergamenian). 

Mosaic  from  Villa  Livia. 

Votive  Relief  Apollo's  Oracle  at  Delphi,    V.  c.  B.C. 
*Diadumenos  of  Poticleitos. 

Head  of  Mars. 

Athlete.    IV.  c.  B.C. 
*Epicurus. 
*A  foot  and  a  hand. 
*Venus.    TV.  c.  B.C. 

Attic  Vase,  painted  and  inscribed,  4  feet  high. 

Facing  the  bridge  is  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo,  built  (a.d.  130) 
by  the  Emperor  Hadrian  when  the  last  niche  in  the  imperial 
mausoleum  of  Augustus  had  become  filled  by  the  ashes  of  Nerva. 
The  first  to  be  laid  here  was  Aelius  Venis,  the  adopted  son  of 
Hadrian,  who  predeceased  him.  The  Emperor  himself  died  at 
Baiae,  but  his  remains  were  transported  hither  from  a  temporary 
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tomb  at  Pozzuoli  by  his  successor  Antoninus  Pius,  by  whom  the 
mausoleum  was  completed  in  A.D.  140.  Here,  also,  were  buried 
Antoninus  Pius,  A.D.  161  ;  Marcus  Aurelius,  A.D.  180  ;  Commodus, 
A.D.  192  ;  and  .Septimius  Severus,  in  an  urn  of  gold  enclosed  in  one 
of  alabaster,  A.D.  212.  Caracalla,  in  A.D.  217,  was  last  Emperor 
interred  here.     The  well-known  lines  of  Byron  :  — 

'  Turu  to  the  mole  which  Hadrian  rear'd  on  high, 
Imperial  mimic  of  old  Eijypt's  piles, 
Colossal  copyist  of  deformity, 
Whose  travell'd  phantasy  from  the  far  Nile's 
Enormous  model,  doomed  the  artist's  toils 
To  build  for  giants,  and  for  his  main  earth, 
His  shrunken  ashes,  raise  this  dome  !     How  smiles 
The  gazer's  eye  with  philosophic  mirth, 
To  view  the  huge  design  which  sprung  from  such  a  birth,' 

seem  rather  applicable  to  the  Pyramid  of  Cestius  than  to  this 
mausoleum.     It  is  exceedingly  unjust  to  Hadrian. 

The  castle,  as  it  now  appears,  is  but  the  mighty  core  of  the  mag- 
nificent sepulchre  of  the  emperors.  Procopius,  writing  in  the  sixth 
century,  describes  its  appearance  in  his  time.  '  It  is  built,'  he  says, 
*  of  Parian  marble  ;  the  square  blocks  fit  closely  to  each  other 
without  any  cement.  It  has  four  equal  sides,  each  a  stone's  throw 
in  length.  In  height  it  rises  above  the  walls  of  the  city.  On  the 
summit  are  statues  of  men  and  horses,  of  admirable  workmanship, 
also  in  Parian  marble.'  Canina,  in  his  '  Architettura  Romana,' 
gives  a  restoration  of  the  mausoleum,  which  shows  it  to  have  con- 
sisted of  three  storeys  :  (1)  a  quadrangular  basement,  the  upper 
part  intersected  with  doric  columns,  between  which  were  spaces  for 
epitaphs  of  the  dead  within,  and  surmounted  at  the  corners  by 
marble  equestrian  statues  ;  (2)  a  circular  storey,  with  (luted  ionic 
colonnades  ;  (3)  a  smaller  circular  storey,  surrounded  by  corinthian 
columns  of  Phrygian  marble,  between  which  were  statues.  The 
whole  was  surmounted  by  a  pyramidal  roof,  ending  in  a  gilded 
bronze  fir-cone  (7). 

'  The  mausoleum  which  Hadrian  erected  for  himself  on  the  farther  bank  of 
the  Tiber  far  outshone  the  tomb  of  Augustus,  which  it  nearly  confronted. 
Of  the  size  and  dignity  which  characterised  this  work  of  Egyptian  massive- 
ness  we  may  gain  a  conception  from  the  existing  remains  ;  but  it  requires  an 
effort  of  imagination  to  transform  the  scarred  and  shapeless  bulk  l)efore  us 
into  the  graceful  pile  which  I'ose  column  upon  column,  surmounted  by  a 
gilded  dome  of  span  almost  unrivalled.' — Merivale,  ch.  Ixvi. 

The  history  of  the  Mausoleum  in  the  Middle  Ages  is  almost  the 
history  of  Rome.  It  was  probably  first  turned  into  a  fortress  by 
Honorius,  a.d.  423.  It  was  certainly  penetrated  by  the  Goths  under 
Alaric.  From  Theodoric  it  derived  the  name  of  '  Career  Theo- 
dorici.'  In  536  it  was  besieged  by  Vitiges,  when  the  defending 
garrison,  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  hurled  down  all  the  magni- 
ficent statues  which  still  (?)  decorated  the  cornice  upon  the  be- 
siegers. Belisarius  defended  the  castle  against  Totila,  whose 
Gothic  troops  captured  and  held  it  for  three  years,  after  w!  'ch  it 
was  taken  by  Narses.     It  then  became  the  residence  of  ti  j  Greek 
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Exarchs.  It  is  said  that  in  a.d.  498  Pope  Symmachus  removed  a 
pigna  or  bronze  fir-cone  at  the  apex  of  the  roof  to  the  atrium  of  old 
S.  Peter's,  whence  it  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Giardino 
della  Pigna  at  the  Vatican/  where  it  is  to  be  seen  between  two 
bronze  peacocks,  which  possibly  stood  on  either  side  of  the  en- 
trance.2  The  colossal  head  of  Hadrian's  statue,  found  here,  is  now 
in  the  Museo  Pio  Clementine.  The  sarcophagus  which  contained 
the  ashes  of  the  Emperor  was  used  as  a  tomb  for  Pope  Innocent  II., 
1143,  and  was  destroyed  in  a  fire  at  the  Lateran,  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  Its  lid,  of  Egyptian  porphyry,  first  used  as  a  tomb  for 
the  Emperor  Otho  II.,  is  now  said  to  be  the  font  in  the  Baptistery 
(R.  aisle)  of  S.  Peter's.  But  if  this  is  the  case,  the  mouldings  on  it 
belong  to  a  later  age  than  Hadrian's. 

It  was  in  590  that  the  event  occurred  which  gave  the  building  its 
present  name.  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  was  leading  a  penitential 
procession  to  S.  Peter's,  in  order  to  offer  up  prayers  for  the  staying 
of  the  great  pestilence  which  followed  the  inundation  of  589  when, 
as  he  was  crossing  the  bridge,  even  while  people  were  falling  around 
him,  he  looked  up  at  the  mausoleum,  and  saw  an  angel  on  its 
summit  sheathing  a  bloody  sword ,^  while  a  choir  of  angels  around 
chanted  with  celestial  voices  the  anthem,  since  adopted  by  the 
Church  in  her  vesper  service :  Regina  coeli  laetare  —  quia  quern 
meruisti  portare — resurrexit,  sicut,  dixit,  Alleluja  ;  ' — to  which  the 
earthly  voice  of  the  Pope  solemnly  responded,  '  Ova  pro  nobis  Deum, 
Alleluja. '  4 

In  record  of  this  wonder,  Boniface  IV.  (608)  built  a  chapel  upon 
the  summit,  and  dedicated  it  to  S.  Michael. 

In  the  tenth  century  (923)  the  fortress  was  occupied  by  the  in- 
famous Marozia,  who,  in  turn,  brought  her  three  husbands  (Alberic, 
Count  of  Tusculum  ;  Guido,  Marquis  of  Tuscany ;  and  Hugo,  King 


'  The  holes  beneath  the  scales  of  the  pigna,  pierced  for  jets  of  water,  make 
it  unlikely  that  it  was  ever  other  than  a  fountain.  It  is  shown  as  the  fountain 
of  Pope  Symmachus  in  the  fresco  in  S.  Martino  in  Monti. 

2  But  they  are  seen  as  ornaments  of  the  facade  of  the  early  Basilica  of  S. 
Peter's  in  the  Vatic.in  drawing  of  the  ninth  century. 

3  It  is  interestino:  to  observe  that  the  same  vision  was  seen  under  the  same 
circumstances  in  other  periods  of  history. 

'  So  the  Lord  sent  pestilence  upon  Israel,  and  there  fell  of  Israel  seventy 
thousand  men.  And  God  sent  an  angel  to  Jemsalem  to  destroy  it  .  .  .  and 
David  lifted  up  his  eyes,  and  saw  the  angel  of  the  Lord  stand  between  the 
earth  and  the  heaven,  havino  a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand  stretched  out  over 
Jerusalem.' — 1  Chron.  xxi.  14-16. 

'  Before  the  plague  of  London  had  begun  (otherwise  than  in  S.  Giles),  seeing 
a  crowd  of  people  in  the  street,  I  joined  them  to  satisfy  my  curiosity,  and 
found  them  all  starini>-  up  into  the  air,  to  see  what  a  woman  told  the'm  ap- 
peared plain  to  her.  This  was  an  angel  clothed  in  white,  with  a  fiery  sword 
in  his  hand  waving  it,  or  brandishing  it  over  his  head  :  she  described  every 
part  of  the  figure  to  the  life,  and  showed  them  the  motion  and  the  form.*— 
Defoe,  '  Hist,  of  the  Plague.' 

*  The  pictures  at  Ara  Coeli  and  S.  Maria  Maggiore  both  claim  to  be  the  one 
carried  by  S.  Gregory  in  this  procession.  The  song  of  the  angels  is  annually 
commemorated  on  S.  Mark's  Day,  when  the  clergy  pass  by  in  procession  to 
8.  Peter's,  and  the  Franciscans  of  Ara  Coeli  and  the  canons  of  S.  Maria 
Maggiore,  halting  here,  chant  the  antiphon  '  Regina  coeli,  laetare.* 
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of  Italy)  thither,  to  tyrannise  with  her  over  Rome.  It  was  within 
the  walls  of  this  building  that  Alberic,  her  son  by  her  first  husband, 
waiting  upon  his  royal  stepfather  at  table,  threw  a  bowl  of  water 
over  him,  when  Hugo  retorted  by  a  blow,  which  was  the  signal  for 
an  insurrection,  the  people  taking  part  with  Alberic,  putting  the 
king  to  flight  and  imprisoning  Marozia.  Shut  up  within  these  walls, 
Pope  John  XI.  (931-93Gt  ruled  under  the  guidance  of  his  stronger- 
minded  brother,  the  above  Alberic  ;  here,  also,  Octavian,  son  of 
Alberic,  and  grandson  of  Marozia,  succeeded  in  forcing  his  election 
at  eighteen  years  of  age,  as  John  XII.,  and  scandalised  Christendom 
by  a  life  of  murder,  robbery,  adultery,  and  incest. 

In  974  the  castle  was  seized  by  Cencio  (Crescenzio  Nomentano), 
the  consul,  who  raised  up  an  anti-pope  (Boniface  VII.)  here,  with 
the  determination  of  destroying  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes, 
and  imprisoned  and  murdered  two  Popes,  Benedict  VI.  (972)  and 
John  XIV.  (984),  within  these  walls.  In  996  another  lawful  Pope, 
Gregory  V.,  calling  in  his  cousin  the  Emperor  Otho  III.  to  his 
assistance,  took  the  castle  and  beheaded  Cencio,  though  he  had 
promised  him  life  if  he  would  surrender.  From  this  governor  the 
fortress  long  held  the  name  of  Castello  de  Crescenzio,  or  Turris 
Crescentii,  by  which  it  is  described  in  mediaeval  writings.  A 
second  Cencio  here  supported  another  anti-pope,  Cadolaus,  in  1063 
against  Pope  Alexander  II.  A  third  Cencio  imprisoned  Gregory 
VII.  here  in  1084.  From  this  time  the  possession  of  the  castle  was 
a  constant  point  of  contest  between  popes  and  anti-popes.  It  was 
from  hence,  on  December  15,  1347,  that  Rienzi  fled  to  Bohemia,, at 
the  end  of  his  first  period  of  power,  his  wife  having  previously  made 
her  escape  disguised  as  a  friar. 

'  The  cause  of  final  ruin  to  this  monument '  is  described  by  Nibby 
to  have  been  the  resentment  of  the  citizens  against  a  French 
governor  (Rostaing),  who  espoused  the  cause  of  the  anti-pope 
(Clement  VII.)  against  Urban  VI.  in  1378,  and  refused  to  sur- 
render to  the  Papal  troops.  It  was  then  that  the  marble  casings 
(if  any  remained)  were  torn  from  the  walls  and  used  for  street 
pavements.     Boniface  IX.  restored  it  in  1395. 

A  drawing  of  Sangallo  of  1465  shows  the  upper  part  of  the 
fortress  crowned  with  high  square  towers  and  turreted  buildings ; 
a  cincture  of  bastions  and  massive  square  towers  girding  the 
whole  ;  two  square-built  bulwarks  flanking  the  extremity  of  the 
bridge,  which  was  then  so  connected  with  these  outworks  that 
passengers  would  have  immediately  found  themselves  inside  the 
fortress  after  crossing  the  river.  Marliani,  1858,  describes  its 
double  cincture  of  fortifications — a  large  round  tower  at  the  inner 
extremity  of  the  bridge ;  two  towers  with  high  pinnacles,  and  the 
cross  on  their  summits,  the  river  flowing  all  around. 

John  XXIII.,  1411,  commenced  the  covered  way  to  the  Vatican, 
which  was  finished  by  Alexander  VI.  It  was  re-roofed  by  Urban 
VI II.  in  1630.  By  the  last-named  Pope  the  great  outworks  of  the 
fortress  were  built  under  Bernini's  direction,  and  furnished  with 
cannon  made  from  the  bronze  roof  of  the  Pantheon.     Under  Paul 
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III.  the  interior  was  decorated  with  frescoes  by  Pierino  del  Vaga, 
and  a  colossal  wooden  angel  had  been  erected  on  the  summit,  in 
the  place  of  the  chapel  (S.  Angelo  inter  Nubes)  built  by  Boniface 
IX.  quite  a  hundred  years  before.  The  marble  angel  was  ex- 
changed by  Benedict  XIV.  for  the  existing  angel  of  bronze,  by  a 
Dutch  artist,  Verschaffelt. 

'  Paul  III.,  voulaut  justifier  le  nom  doune  a  cette  forteres.se,  fit  placer  au 
somrnet  de  I'edifice  uue  statue  de  luarbre,  representant  un  ansre  tenant  a  la 
main  nne  epee  nne.  Get  ouvrage  de  Raphael  de  Montelupo  a  ete  remplac6, 
dii  temps  de  Beuoit  XIV.,  par  une  statue  de  bronze  qui  fournit  cette  belle 
reponse  a  uu  officier  fran^ais  assieg^  dans  le  fort  :  "  Je  me  rendrai  quand 
range  remettra  son  epe  dans  le  fourreau." 

* .  .  .  Get  ange  a  I'air  naif  d'une  jeune  fille  de  dix-huit  ans,  et  ne  cherche 
qu'i  bien  remettre  son  6p^e  dans  le  fourreaia.' — Stendhal,  i.  33. 

'  I  suppose  no  one  ever  looked  at  this  statue  critically — at  least,  for  myself, 
I  never  could  ;  nor  can  I  remember  now  whether,  as  a  work  of  art,  it  is 
above  or  pelow  criticism  ;  perhaps  both.  With  its  vast  wings,  poised  in  air, 
as  seen  against  the  deep  blue  skies  of  Rome,  or  lighted  up  by  the  golden 
sunset,  to  me  it  was  ever  like  what  it  was  intended  to  represent — like  a 
yision.'—J^ameson's  '  Sacred  Art,'  p.  98. 

Of  the  castle,  as  we  now  see  it  externally,  only  the  quadrangular 
basement  and  the  lower  mass  of  the  round  keep  are  of  the  time 
of  Hadrian.  Four  round  turrets  of  the  outworks,  called  after  the 
four  Evangelists,  were  made  by  Nicholas  Y.,  1447.  But  the  noble 
outer  bastions  of  the  castle,  which,  with  their  solitary  cypress, 
were  familiar  in  all  views  of  S.  Angelo,  were  partly  demolished  in 
1877  to  make  an  approach  to  some  of  the  frightful  districts  created 
in  the  Prati  di  Castello.  In  the  spring  of  1890  all  Europe  united 
in  interceding  that  the  interesting  tower  of  Nicholas  V.  facing  the 
river  might  be  spared,  and  that  S.  Angelo  might  still  abut  upon  the 
river  as  one  of  the  few  remaining  ornaments  of  the  city;  but 
entreaty  and  remonstrance  were  alike  in  vain ;  the  road  along  the 
Tiber  was  driven  in  front  of  the  castle,  and  the  poetry,  beauty,  and 
much  of  the  interest  of  S.  Angelo  were  diminished  for  ever.  It 
was  from  the  destroyed  tower  on  the  right  of  the  bridge  that  (1447) 
the  reformer  Stefano  Porcari  was  hung  from  the  battlements  '  in 
black  doublet  and  black  hose.' 

The  interior  of  the  fortress  can  be  visited  daily  from  9-11  and 
1-3  with  a  permission,  given  at  the  office  of  the  Commandant, 
24  Via  della  Pilotta.i  Excavations  made  in  1825  laid  open  the 
sepulchral  chamber  in  the  midst  of  the  basement.  A  spiral  passage, 
thirty  feet  high  and  eleven  feet  wide,  up  which  a  chariot  could  be 
driven,  gradually  ascends  through  the  solid  mass  of  masonry. 
There  is  little  to  be  seen  except  the  beautiful  saloon  of  the  time 
of  Paul  III.,  designed  by  Kaffaello  da  Montelupo  and  Antonio  da 
Sangallo,  adorned  with  frescoes  illustrating  the  life  of  Alexander 
the  Great  and  other  decorations,  by  Pierino  del  Vaga,  Marco  da 
Siena,  and  Giulio  Romano.  This  room  would  have  been  used  by 
the  Popes  in  case  of  their  having  had  to  take  refuge  in  S.  Angelo. 
An  adjoining  room,  exquisitely  adorned  with  a  stucco  frieze  of 


>  An  order  for  S.  Angelo  may  usually  be  obtained  at  the  hotels. 
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Tritons  and  Nereids,  is  that  in  which  Cardinal  Caraffa  was 
strangled^  (1561)  under  Pius  IV.,  for  alleged  abuses  of  authority 
under  his  uncle,  Paul  IV. — his  brother,  the  Marquis  Caraffa,  being 
beheaded  in  the  castle  the  same  night.     The  Bath-room  of  Clement 

VII.  is  a  copy  of  the  antique.  The  reputed  prison  of  Beatrice 
Cenci  is  shown,  but  it  is  uncertain  that  she  was  ever  confined 
here  ;  also  the  prison  of  Cagliostro,  and  that  of  Beuvenuto  Cellini, 
who  escaped,  and  broke  his  leg  in  trying  to  let  himself  down  by  a 
rope  from  the  ramparts.  The  statue  of  the  angel  by  Montdupo  is 
to  be  seen  stowed  away  in  a  dark  corner.  Several  trabocchette 
(oubliettes)  are  shown. 

On  the  roof,  from  which  there  is  a  beautiful  view,  are  many 
modern  prisons,  where  prisoners  used  to  suffer  severely  from  the 
summer  sun  beating  upon  the  tiat  roofs. 

Among  the  sculptures  found  here  were  the  Barberini  Faun,  now 
at  Munich  ;  the  Dancing  Faun,  at  Florence ;  and  the  -bust  of 
Hadrian,  at  the  Vatican.  The  sepulchral  inscriptions  of  the 
Antonines  existed  until  1572,  when  they  were  cut  up  by  Gregory 
XIII.  (Boncompagni),  and  the  marble  used  to  decorate  a  chapel 
in  S.  Peter's !  The  magnificent  Easter  display  of  fireworks  (an 
idea  of  Michelangelo,  but  carried  out  by  Bernini),  called  the 
Girandola,  was  formerly  exhibited  here.  From  1849  to  1870  the 
castle  was  occupied  by  French  troops,  and  their  banner  floated 
here,  except  on  great  festivals,  when  it  was  exchanged  for  that  of 
the  Pope.  Nothing  remains  of  the  Circus  of  Hadrian,  which  lay 
to  the  north-west  of  the  mausoleum,  nor  any  trace  of  the  Gardens 
of  Domitia,  in  which  it  was  originally  built. 

Running  behind,  toward  the  Vatican,  and  crossing  the  back 
streets  of  the  Borgo,  in  the  walls  of  Leo  IV.  is  the  covered  passage 
— II  Corridojo  di  Castello — intended  for  the  escape  of  the  Popes  to 
the  castle.     It  was  used  by  Alexander  VI.  when  invaded  by  Charles 

VIII.  in  1494,  and  twice  by  Clement  VII.  (Giulio  de'  Medici),  who 
fled  in  1529  from  Mon9ada,  viceroy  of  Naples,  and  in  May  1527, 
during  the  ferocious  sack  of  Rome  by  the  troops  of  the  Constable 
de  Bourbon. 

'  Pendant  que  Ton  se  battait,  Clement  VII.  6tait  en  pri^res  devant  I'autel 
de  sa  chripelle  au  Vatican,  detail  sing^ulier  chez  un  horame  qui  avait  com- 
mence sa  carri^re  par  etre  militaire.  Lorsque  les  cris  des  monrants  lui 
annonc^rent  la  prise  de  la  ville,  il  s'enfuit  du  Vatican  au  ch&teau  S.  Aug-e 
par  le  lons»-  corridor  qui  s'^leve  au-dessus  des  plus  bautes  maisons.  L'historien 
Paul-Jove,  qui  suivait  Clement  VII.,  relevait  sa  lon^ue  robe  pour  qu'il  put 
marcber  plus  vite,  et  lorsque  le  pape  fut  arriv6  an  pont  qui  le  laissait  ii 
ddcouvert  pour  un  instant,  Paul-Jove  le  couvrit  de  son  manteau  et  de  son 
cbapeau  violet,  de  peur  qu'il  ne  fiit  recounu  a  son  rochet  blanc  et  ajust^  par 
quelque  soldat  bon  tireur. 

'  Pendant  cette  lonqfue  fuite  le  lon^  du  corridor,  Clement  VII.  apercevait 
audessous  de  lui,  par  les  petites  fenetres,  ses  sujets  poursuivis  par  les  soldats 
vainquenrs  qui  d6ja  se  r^pandaient  dans  les  rues.  lis  ne  faisaieut  aucun 
quartier  a  personne,  et  tujiient  k  coups  de  pique  tout  ce  qu'ils  pouvaieut 
atteiudre.' — Stendhal,  i.  388. 

>  The  execution  of  this  cardinal  was  a  violation  of  the  law  (of  1434)  that 
no  leijal  prosecution  should  be  instituted  au^ainst  any  cardinal,  even  by  the 
Pope,  wltljout  the. consent  and  assistance  of  all  the  rest. 
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'  One  of  the  familiar  lullabies  sunsf  to-day  over  the  cradles  of  restless 
children  begins  with  the  words  :  "  Fatti  la  ninna,  h  passa  via  Barbone  !  " — 
"  Go  to  sleep,  Barbone  is  gone,"  the  name  Barbone,  "  the  man  with  the  long 
beard,"  having  usurped  that  of  the  hated  conqueror.  So  persistent  is  the 
memory  of  those  days  of  terror.'— La7ictawi,  '  The  Destruction  of  Rome.'' 

'  The  Escape'  consists  of  two  passages  ;  the  upper  open  like  a 
loggia,  the  lower  covered,  and  only  lighted  by  loopholes.  The 
keys  of  both  were  kept  by  the  Pope  himself. 

Near  this,  in  May  1889,  was  discovered  the  tomb  of  Crepereia 
Tryphaena,  containing  her  skeleton,  the  myrtle  wreath  on  her  brow, 
and  her  engagement  ring  and  its  inscription,  indicating  that  i>he 
died  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage  to  one  Philetus.  With  her  jewels 
was  her  favourite  doll,  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  young 
ladies  of  the  time  of  the  Antonines,  would  have  been  offered  to 
Venus  or  Diana  on  her  wedding-day. 

S.  Angelo  is  at  the  entrance  to  the  Borgo,  '  the  suburb  which 
contains  the  greatest  church,  the  greatest  palace,  and  the  greatest 
tomb  in  the  world.'  To  Borgo  Civitas  Leonina,  or  the  Leonine 
City,  called  '  S.  Peter's  Porch'  in  the  Middle  Ages,  is  surrounded 
by  walls  of  its  own,  which  were  begun  a.d.  846  by  Pope  Leo  IV., 
for  the  better  defence  of  S.  Peter's  from  the  Saracens,  who  had 
been  carrying  their  devastations  up  to  the  very  walls  of  Rome, 
and  had  caused  the  death  of  Pope  Sergius  II.,  from  his  grief  at 
their  destruction  of  the  basilicas  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul.  These 
walls,  10,800  feet  in  circumference,  in  which  the  structure  of  the 
Aurelian  wall  was  carefully  imitated,  were  completed  in  four  years 
by  labourers  summoned  from  every  town  and  monastery  of  the 
Roman  states.  Pope  Leo  himself  daily  encouraged  their  exertions 
by  his  presence.  In  852  the  walls  were  solemnly  consecrated  by  a 
vast  procession  of  the  whole  Roman  clergy  barefooted  (their  heads 
strewn  with  ashes),  who  then  sprinkled  them  with  holy  water,  while 
the  Pope  offered  a  prayer  composed  by  himself  ^  at  each  of  the  three 
gates. 

The  Piazza  Pia,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Borgo,  is  decorated  with  a 
fountain  erected  by  Pius  IX.  The  principal  of  the  streets  which 
meet  here  is  the  Via  del  Borgo  Nuovo,  the  main  artery  to  S.  Peter's, 
originally  called  Via  Alexandrina,  from  its  builder  Alexander  VI. 
On  its  right  is  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  Traspontina,  built  1566,  con- 
taining two  columns  which  bear  inscriptions  stating  that  they  were 
those  to  which  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul  were  respectively  attached 
when  they  suffered  flagellation  by  order  of  Nero  ! 

This  church  occupies  the  site  of  the  Pyramid — Meta  di  Borgo — 
supposed  to  have  been  erected  to  Scipio  Africanus,  who  died  at 
Liternum,  183  B.C.,  and  which  was  regarded  in  the  Middle  Ages  as 
the  tomb  of  Romulus      Its  sides  were  once  coated  with  marble, 


1  '  Deus,  qui  apostolo  tuo  Petro  collatis  clavibus  regui  coelistis  ligamli  et 
solvendi  potiticium  tradidisti,  concede  ut  iutercessionis  ejus  auxilio  a  pecc:i- 
torum  uostrorum  legibus  libereiiiur  :  et  banc  civitateui,  quam  te  adjuvaute 
fuudavimus,  fac  ab  ira  tua  in  perpetuum  permanere  securam,  et  de  hostibus, 
quorum  cansa  constructa  est,  novos  ot  multiplic;itos  habere  triumphos,  per 
Domiuum  nostrum,'  &c. 

2i 
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which  was  stripped  off  by  Donus  I.  (678).  This  pyramid  is  men- 
tioned by  Petrarch  as  '  Memoria  Romuli '  in  one  of  his  Epistles.  It 
was  destroyed  by  Alexander  VI.  in  1495.^ 

Close  by  was  a  circular  structure  of  marble  called  the  Terebinth 
of  Nero,  destroyed  by  Pope  Donus  when  building  the  portico  of 
S.  Peter's. 

A  little  farther  is  the  beautiful  Palazzo  Giraud,  belonging  to 
Prince  Torlonia.  It  was  built  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
with  stones  and  marbles  from  the  Basilica  Emilia  by  Ant,  Monte- 
cav^allo,  with  additions  by  Bramante,'^  for  Cardinal  Adriano  da 
Corneto,3  and  was  given  in  1504  by  Cardinal  Castellari  to  Henry 
YII.  of  England.  It  was  confiscated  by  the  Pope  in  1532.  Henry 
Yin,  gave  the  Palace  to  Cardinal  Campeggio,  when  it  became  for 
a  short  time  the  residence  of  the  last  English  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  Rome  before  the  Reformation.  Christopher  Bainbridge, 
Archbishop  of  York  and  Cardinal  of  S.  Prassede,  inhabited  it  in 
1544,  From  hence  the  Earl  of  Castlemaine,  ambassador  from 
James  II.  to  Innocent  XI,,  set  out  to  present  his  credentials  in  a 
coach  and  six,  escorted  by  six  pages  and  thirty-two  outriders,  and 
followed  by  335  carriages.  Campeggio  died  in  it.  Innocent  XII. 
converted  it  into  a  college  for  priests,  by  whom  it  was  sold  to  the 
Marquis  Giraud  (1760).     His  descendant  sold  it  in  1840, 

Facing  this  palace  is  the  Piazza  Scossa  Cavalli,  with  a  pretty 
fountain.  Its  name  bears  witness  to  a  curious  legend,  which  tells 
how  when  S,  Helena  returned  from  Palestine,  bringing  with  her  the 
stone  on  which  Abraham  was  about  to  sacrifice  Isaac,  &c,,  and  that 
on  which  the  Yirgin  Mary  sate  down  at  the  time  of  the  presentation 
of  the  Saviour  in  the  Temple,  the  horses  drawing  these  astonishing 
relics  stood  still  at  this  spot,  and  refused  every  effort  to  make  them 
move.  Then  Christian  people,  'recognising  the  finger  of  God,' 
erected  a  church  on  this  spot  to — S.  Giacomo  Scossa  Cavalli — where 
the  stones  are  still  to  be  seen  !  To  the  L.  of  the  church  stands  the 
Palazzo  dei  Penitenzieri  (1480). 

The  Strada  del  Borgo  Santo  Spirito  contains  the  immense  Hospital 
of  Santo  Spirito,  running  along  the  bank  of  the  Tiber.  The  name 
Santo  Spirito  in  Sassia  commemorates  the  hospice  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  pilgrims,  dating  from  the  memorable  visits  to  Rome  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  kings,  Ina  and  Ceadwalla,  and  Offa,  who  lodged  in 
what  was  then  called  the  Burgo  Saxonum.  It  was  confided  to  the 
care  of  the  Hospitallers  of  S.  Spirito,  under  Guy  de  Montpelier. 
This  establishment  was  founded  in  1198  by  Innocent  III.  Sixtus 
lY,,  in  1471,  ordered  it  to  be  rebuilt  by  Baccio  Pintelli,  who  added 
a  hall  376  feet  long  by  44  high,  and  37  wide.     The  octagonal  cupola 

*  The  PyriiiDid  is  often  repre.seiited  in  early  reujiissance  art — in  the  fresco 
by  Giotto  in  the  sacristy  of  S.  Peter's,  on  the  bronze  doors  of  Fihirete,  on  the 
panel  of  a  ciborium  in  the  Grotte  Vaticane,  &c.  It  is  also  seen  with  the 
mausoleum  of  Hadrian  in  the  background  of  Rivflfaelle's  fresco  of  '  The  Vision 
of  Constantine,' 

2  Who  only  came  to  Home  in  1499. 

3  The  same  whom  Alexander  VF.  had  intended  to  poison. 
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is  one  of  the  best  works  executed  under  Sixtus,  whose  life  is  repre- 
sented in  decaying  frescoes  in  the  hall.  These  works,  of  earlier 
date  than  the  introduction  of  Tuscan  artists  for  the  Sistine  Chapel, 
are  of  great  interest,  especially  the  fresco  which  represents  the 
Pope  giving  a  dowry  to  his  adopted  daughter  Sophia  Palaeologus 
on  her  marriage  with  the  Czar  Ivan  of  Russia.  Under  Benedict 
XIV.,  Fernando  Fuga  built  another  great  hall.  The  altar  in  the 
chapel  is  the  only  work  of  Andrea  Palladio  in  Pome.  The  church 
was  also  designed  by  Baccio  Pintelli,  but  built  by  Antonio  di  San 
GaUo  under  Paul  IIL  Under  Gregory  XIII.  Ottaviano  Mascherino 
built  the  palace  of  the  Governor  which  unites  the  hospital  with  the 
church.     This  is  called  Palazzo  del  Commendatore. 

The  institution  comprises  a  hospital  for  every  kind  of  disease, 
containing  in  ordinary  times  1620  beds,  a  number  which  can  be 
almost  doubled  in  time  of  necessity  ;  a  lunatic  asylum  containing 
an  average  of  450  inmates ;  a  foundling  hospital,  and  a  fine  medical 
library.  Upwards  of  3000  foundlings  pass  through  the  hospital 
annually.  The  person  who  wishes  to  deposit  an  infant  rings  a  bell, 
when  a  little  bed  is  turned  toward  the  grille  near  the  door,  in  which 
the  baby  is  deposited.  Close  to  this  is  another  grille,  without  any 
apparent  use.  '  What  is  that  for  ? '  you  ask.  '  Because  when  nurses 
come  in  from  the  country  they  might  be  tempted  to  take  the 
childi-en  for  money,  and  yet  not  feel  any  natural  tenderness  towards 
them  ;  but  by  looking  through  the  second  grille  they  can  see  the 
child,  and  discover  if  it  is  simpatico,  and  if  not,  they  can  go  away 
and  leave  it.' 

At  the  end  of  the  street  one  enters  tjie  Piazza  Rusticucci  (where 
Raffaelle  died),  from  which,  in  this  remotest  corner  of  the  city, 
open  the  magnificent  colonnades  of  Bernini,  like  great  arms  of 
stone,  leading  the  eye  up  to  the  fagade  of  S.  Peter's,  while  the 
middle  distance  is  broken  by  the  blown  spray  of  its  glittering 
fountains.  The  whole  external  efi'ect  of  S.  Peter's  depends  upon  a 
sudden  entrance  into  the  sunlit  piazza  from  the  gloomy  street.  It 
is  proposed  (1903)  to  demolish  the  whole  central  block  of  buildings 
between  the  church  and  the  Ponte  S.  Angelo,  so  as  to  display  the 
church. 

'  The  piazza,  with  Bernini's  colonnades,  and  the  gradual  .slope  upwards  to 
the  luig'hty  temple,  gave  me  always  a  sense  of  having  entered  some  millen- 
nial new  Jerusalem,  where  all  small  or  shabby  things  were  unknown.' — 
George  Eliot,  1860. 

The  Colonnades  have  284  columns,  are  sixty-one  feet  wide  and 
sixty-four  high  ;  they  enclose  an  area  of  777  English  feet  ;  they 
were  built  by  Bernini  for  Alexander  VII. ,  1657-67.  In  the  centre 
stands  the  famous  red  granite  Obelisk  of  the  Vatican,  brought  to 
Rome  from  Heliopolis  by  Caligula,  in  a  ship  which  Pliny  describes 
as  being  '  nearly  as  long  as  the  left  side  of  the  port  of  Ostia.'  It 
was  used  to  adorn  the  Circus  of  Nero,  and  is  therefore  of  unrivalled 
interest,  although  it  is  only  a  Roman  imitation  of  an  Egyptian 
monument. 
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'  On  the  left  of  the  Via  Coruelia  was  a  circus,  hegrun  hy  Caligula,  and 
finished  by  Nero.  This  circus  was  the  scene  of  the  first  sufferinofs  of  the 
Christians,  described  by  Tacitus  in  the  well-known  passage  of  the  "  Annals," 
XV.  45  Some  of  the  Christians  were  covered  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts, 
so  that  savage  dogs  ini<>ht  tear  them  to  pieces  ;  others  were  besmeared  with 
tar  and  tallow  and  burnt  at  the  stake  ;  others  were  crucified,  while  Nero  in 
the  attire  of  a  vulgar  auriga  ran  his  races  around  the  goals.  This  took  place 
A.D.  65.  Two  years  later  S.  Peter,  the  leader  of  the  Christians,  shared  the 
same  fate  at  the  same  place.  He  was  affixed  to  a  cross  like  the  others,  and 
we  know  exactly  where.  ^  A  tradition  current  in  Rome  from  time  immemorial 
says  S.  Peter  was  executed  inter  duas  metas  (between  the  two  metae),  that  is, 
in  the  spina  or  middle  line  of  Nero's  circus,  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  two 
end  goals  ;  in  other  words,  he  was  executed  at  the  foot  of  the  obelisk  whicli 
now  towers  in  front  of  his  great  church.  For  many  centuries  after  the  peace 
of  Constantiue,  the  exact  spot  of  S.  Peter's  execution  was  marked  by  a  chapel 
called  "the  chapel  of  tlie  Crucifixion."  TJie  meaning  of  the  name,  and  its 
origin,  as  well  as  the  topographical  details  connected  with  the  event,  were 
lost  in  the  darkness  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  memorial  chapel  lost  its 
identity  and  was  believed  to  belong  to  "  Him  who  was  crucified,"  that  is, 
to  Christ  Himself.     It  disappeared  seven  or  eight  centuries  ago.' — Lanciani. 

'  S.  Peter,  when  he  was  come  to  the  place  of  execution,  requested  of  the 
officers  that  he  might  be  crucified  with  his  head  downwards,  alleging  that  he 
was  not  worthy  to  suffer  in  the  same  manner  his  Divine  Master  had  died 
before  him.  He  had  preached  the  cross  of  Christ,  had  borne  it  in  his  heart, 
and  its  marks  in  his  body,  by  sufferings  and  mortification,  and  he  had  the 
happiness  to  end  his  life  on  the  cross.  The  Lord  was  pleased,  not  only  that 
he  should  die  for  His  love,  but  in  the  same  manner  Himself  had  died  for  us, 
by  expiring  on  the  cross,  which  was  the  throne  of  His  love.  Only  the 
apostle's  humility  made  a  difference,  in  desiring  to  be  crucified  with  his 
head  downward.  His  Master  looked  towards  heaven,  which  by  His  death  He 
opened  to  men  :  but  he  judged  that  a  sinner  formed  from  tlust,  and  going  to 
return  to  dust,  ought  rather  in  confusion  to  look  on  the  earth,  as  unworthy 
to  raise  his  eyes  to  heaven.  S.  Ambrose,  S.  Austin,  and  S.  Prudentius  ascribe 
this  his  petition  partly  to  his  humility,  and  partly  to  his  desire  of  suffering 
more  for  Christ.  Seneca  mentions  tliat  the  Komans  sometimes  crucified  men 
with  their  heads  downward  ;  and  Eusebius  testifies  that  several  martyrs  were 
put  to  that  cruel  death.  Accordingly,  the  executioners  easily  granted  the 
apostle  his  extraordinary  request.  S.  Chrysostom,  S.  Austin,  S.  Austerius, 
say  that  he  was  nailed  to  the  cross  ;  Tertullian  mentions  that  he  was  tied 
with  cords.  He  was  probably  botli  nailed  and  bound  with  ropes.' — Allan 
Butler. 

The  obelisk  itself  was  brought  from  a  position  close  at  hand  from 
which  it  had  never  been  displaced,  near  the  present  sacristy  of 
S.  Peter's,  by  Sixtus  V.  in  1586.  It  was  elevated  here  by  Domenico 
Fontana,  who  estimated  its  weight  at  963,537  Roman  pounds,  and 
employed  800  men,  150  horses,  and  46  cranes  in  its  removal. 

The  obelisk  was  first  exorcised  as  a  pagan  idol,  and  then  dedicated 
to  the  Cross.  Its  removal  was  preceded  by  high  mass  in  8.  Peter's, 
after  which  Pope  Sixtus  bestowed  a  solemn  benedjction  upon  P'ontana 
and  his  workmen,  and  ordered  that  none  should  speak,  on  pain  of 
death,  during  the  raising  of  the  obelisk.  The  immeuse  mass  was 
slowly  rising  upon  its  base  when  suddenly  it  ceased  to  move,  and 
it  became  suspected  that  the  ropes  were  giving  way.  An  awful 
moment  of  suspense  ensued,  when  the  breathless  silence  was  broken 
by  a  cry  of  'Acqua  alle  funi ! '  {wet  the  ropes),  and  the  workmen, 
acting  on  the  advice  so  unexpectedly  received,  again  saw  the 
monster  move,  and  gradually  settle  on  to  its  base.  The  man  who 
saved  the  obelisk  was  Bresca,  a  sailor  of  Bordighera,  a  village  of 
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the  Kiviera  di  Ponente,  and  Sixtus  V.,  in  his  gratitude,  promised 
him  that  his  native  village  should  ever  thenceforth  have  the 
privilege  of  furnishing  the  Easter  palms  to  S.  Peter's.  A  vessel 
laden  with  palm-branches,  which  abound  in  Bordighera,  is  annually- 
sent  to  the  Tiber  in  the  week  before  Palm  Sunday,  and  the  palms, 
after  being  prepared  and  plaited  by  the  nuns  of  S.  Antonio  Abbate, 
are  used  in  the  ceremonial  in  S.  Peter's.  The  obelisk  was  formerly 
called  '  S.  Peter's  Needle ' — '  aguglia  di  S.  Pietro.'  In  the  Middle 
Ages  it  was  believed  that  the  bronze  globe  on  the  summit  contained 
the  ashes  of  Julius  Caesar. 

The  height  of  the  whole  obelisk  is  132  feet,  that  of  the  shaft 
83  feet.  Upon  the  shaft  is  the  inscription  to  Augustus  and  Tiberius  : 
'  DIVO.  CAES.  DIVI.  JULII.  F.  AUGUSTO. — TI.  CAESAKI.  ])IVI.  AUG.  F. 
—•AUGUSTA.  SACRUM.'  The  inscriptions  on  the  base  show  its  modern 
dedication  to  the  Cross  ^ — Ecce  Crux  Domini — Fugite  partes  ad- 
versae — Vicit  Leo  de  tribu  Juda.' 

'  Sixte-Quint  s'applaudissait,  du  sneers,  comme  de  I'ceuvre  la  plus  gigan- 
tesque  des  temps  mod  ernes  ;  des  medailles  lurent  frappees  ;  Fontana  fut  cre6 
noble  romain,  chevalier  de  rEpei'on  d'or,  et  regnt  une  grratitication  de  5000  ecus 
independamment  des  materiaax  qui  avaient  servi  a  I'entreprise,  et  dont  la 
vaieur  s'elevait  a  20,000  ecus  (108,000  fr.) ;  enfin  des  poemes,  dans  toutes  les 
langnes,  sur  ce  nouveau  triompbe  de  la  croix,  fureut  adresses  aux  differents 
souverains  de  I'Europe.'— GowmeWe,  '^  Rome  Chretienne,'  ii.  232. 

'  In  summer  the  great  square  basks  in  nnallurino-  magnificence  in  the  mid- 
day sun.  Its  tall  obelisk  sends  but  a  slim  shadow  to  travel  round  the  oval 
plane,  like  the  gnomon  of  a  huge  dial ;  its  fountains  murmur  with  a  delicious 
dreaminess,  semiing  up  massive  jets  like  blocks  of  crystal  into  the  hot  sun- 
shine, and  receiving  back  a  broken  spray,  on  which  sits  serene  an  unbroken 
iris,  but  present  no  "  cool  grot,"  where  one  may  enjoy  their  freshness  ;  and, 
in  spite  of  the  shorter  path,  the  pilgrim  looks  with  dismay  at  the  dazzling 
pavement  and  long  flight  of  unsheltered  steps  between  him  and  the  church, 
and  prudently  plunges  into  the  forest  of  columns  at  either  side  of  the  piazza, 
and  threads  his  way  through  their  uniting  shadows,  intended,  as  an  inscrip- 
tions tells  him,  for  this  express  purpose.'— CardmaZ  Wiseman. 

'  Uu  jour  Pie  V.  traversait,  avec  I'ambassadenr  de  Pologne,  cette  place  du 
Vatican.  Pris  d'enthousiasme  an  souvenir  du  courage  des  martvrs  qui  I'ont 
arrosee  de  leurs  larmes,  et  fertilisee  par  leur  sang,  il  se  baisse,  et  saisissant 
dans  sa  main  une  poignee  de  poussiere  :  "  Tenez^' dit-il  au  representant  de 
cette  noble  nation,  "  prenez  cette  poussiere  formee  de  la  cendre  des  saints, 
et  iuipr^gnee  du  sang  des  martyrs." 

'  L'ambassadeur  ne  portait  pas  dans  son  creur  la  foi  d'un  pape,  ni  dans  son 
ame  les  illuminations  d'un  saint  ;  il  regut  pourtant  avec  respect  cette  relique 
etrange  a  ses  yeux  :  mais  revenu  en  son  palais,  retirant,  d'une  main  in- 
differente  peut-etre,  le  linge  qui  la  contenait,  il  le  trouva  ensanglante. 

'  La  poussiere  avait  disparu.  La  foi  du  pontife  avait  evoque  le  sang  des 
martyrs,  et  ce  sang  y  6nereux  reparaissait  a  cet  appel  pour  attester,  en°face 
de  I'heresie,  que  I'Eglise  romaine,  au  xvi*  siecle,  etait  toujours  celle  pour 
laquelle  ces  heros  avaient  donne  leur  vie  sous  Neron.' — '  Une  Chretienne  a 
Rome.' 

1  At  the  time  of  its  erection,  Sixtus  V.  conceded  an  indulgence  of  ten  years 
to  all  who,  p:\ssiny  beneath  the  obelisk,  should  adore  the  cross  on  its  summit, 
repeating  a  '  Paternoster.' 

-  The  inscription  is  from  Isaiah  iv.  6  :  'A  tabernacle  for  a  shade  in  the  day- 
time  from  the  heat,  and  a  security  and  covert  from  the  whirlwind  and  from 
the  rain.' 
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lu  the  Jubilee  of  1500,  Cesare  Borgia,  son  of  the  reigning  Pope, 
Alexander  VI.,  enclosed  the  piazza  as  a  bull- ring,  and  slew  six  bulls 
there — Spanish  fashion — with  his  own  hand. 

No  one  can  look  upon  the  Piazza  of  S.  Peter's  without  associating 
it  with  the  great  religious  ceremonies  with  which  it  has  been  con- 
nected, especially  that  of  the  Easter  Benediction. 

'  Out  over  the  ureat  balcony  stretches  a  niiite  awiiiny,  where  priests  and 
attendants  are  collected,  and  where  the  Pope  will  soon  be  seen.  Below,  the 
piazza  is  alive  with  moving  masses.  In  the  centre  are  drawn  up  loni;:  lines 
of  soldiery,  with  j-ellow  and  red  pompons,  and  glitteriuy^  helmets  and 
bayonets.  These  arc  surrounded  by  crowds  on  foot,  and  at  the  outer  rim 
are  packed  carriages  filled  and  overrun  with  peoi)le,  mounted  on  the  seats 
and  boxes.  Wliit  a  slight  it  is  ! — above  us  the  i^reat  dome  of  S.  I'eter's,  and 
below,  the  i>rand  eudnMciuy  colonnade,  and  the  vast  space,  in  the  centre  of 
which  rises  the  solemn  obelisk  thronged  with  masses  of  living-  beingjs. 
Peasants  from  tlie  Campaona  and  the  mountains  are  moving-  about  every- 
where. Pilgrims  in  oil-cloth  cape  and  with  iron  staJf  demand  ch;xrity.  ()n 
the  steps  are  rows  of  puri)le,  blue,  and  brown  umbrell  is,  for  there  the  sun 
blazes  fiercely.  Everywhere  crop  forth  the  wliite  hoods  of  Sisters  of  Charity, 
collected  in  groups,  and  showing,  among  the  p;irti-coloiu"ed  dresses,  like 
beds  of  ehrj'smtliemums  in  a  garden.  One  side  of  the  massive  colonnade 
casts  a  gratef\il  sliadow  over  the  crowil  beneath,  that  fill  up  the  intervals  of 
its  columns  :  b\it  elsewhere  the  sun  burns  down  and  flashes  everj'where. 
Mounted  on  the  colonnade  iire  crowds  of  peoi)le  leaning  over,  beside  the 
colossal  statues.  Through  all  the  lieat  is  heard  the  constant  plash  of  the  sun- 
lit fountains,  thiit  wave  to  and  fro  their  veils  of  white  spray.  At  last  the 
clock  strikes.  In  the  far  l>alcony  are  seen  the  two  great  showy  peacock  fans, 
and  between  them  a  figure  clad  in  white,  that  rises  from  a  g-olden  chair,  ami 
spreads  his  great  sleeves  like  wiuLis  as  he  raises  his  arms  in  beneiliction.  Tliat 
is  the  Pope,  Pius  the  Ninth.  All  is  dead  silence,  and  a  musical  voice,  sweet 
and  penetratinu",  is  heard  chantinu'  from  the  balcony  ;  the  people  bend  and 
kneel  ;  with  a  cold  urey  flash,  all  the  bayonets  gleam  as  the  soldiers  drop  to 
their  knees,  and  rise  to  salute  as  the  voice  dies  away,  and  the  two  white  wings 
are  a<rain  waved  ;— then  thunder  the  cannon — the  bells  clash  and  peal — a  few 
white  papers,  like  huge  siiowflakes,  drop  wjiverin-j  from  the  balcony  ; — these 
are  Indulgences,  and  tliere  is  an  eager  sti'uggle  for  them  below  ; — then  the 
Pope  again  rises,  again  gives  his  benediction,'  waving  to  and  fro  his  ri^ht 
hand,  three  fingers  open,  and  making  the  sign  of  the  cross— and  the  peacock 
fans  retire,  anil  he  Ijetween  them  is  borne  awaj' — and  Lent  is  over.' — Story's 
'  Roba  di  Roma.' 

The  first  church  which  existed  near  the  site  of  the  present  build- 
ing was  the  oratory  founded  on  the  Via  Cornelia  in  A.D.  90  by 
Anacletus,  Bishop  of  Rome,  who  is  said  to  have  been  ordained  by 
S.  Peter  himself,  and  who  thus  marked  the  spot  where  many 
Christian  martyrs  had  suffered  in  the  Circus  of  Nero,  and  where  S. 

»  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  give  the  actual  words  of  the  benediction  : — 

'  May  the  holy  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  iu  whose  power  aud  dominion  we 
trust,  pray  for  us  to  the  Lord  !     Amen. 

'  Through  the  prayers  and  merits  of  tlie  blessed  Mary,  ever  Viriiin,  of  the 
l)lessed  Archangel  Michael,  the  blessed  John  the  Baptist,  the  holy  Apostles 
Peter  and  Paul,  and  all  saints— may  the  Almighty  God  have  mercy  upon  you, 
may  your  sins  be  forgiven  you,  and  may  Jesus  Christ  lead  you  to  eternal  life. 
Amen. 

'  Indulgence,  absolution,  and  forgiveness  of  all  sins — time  for  true  repent- 
ance, a  continual  i)enitent  heart  and  amendment  of  life — may  the  Almighty 
and  merciful  God  grant  you  tliese  !     Amen. 

'And  may  the  blessing  of  Almighty  Gotl,  Father,  Son,  aud  Holy  Spirit, 
descend  upon  you,  aud  remaiu  with  you  for  ever.    Amen.' 
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Peter  was  buried  after  his  crucifixiou.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
at  this  moment  Domitian  was  the  malignant  foe  to  both  Jew  and 
Christian.     Few  will  be  able  to  agree  with  the  following : — 

'  For  the  arcbacoloyist  the  presence  and  execution  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  in 
Rome  are  facts  established  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt  by  purely  monumental 
evidence.  There  was  a  time  when  persons  belonyin<j-  to  different  creeds  made 
it  almost  a  case  of  conscience  to  atftrm  or  deny  a  priori  those  facts,  accordini;- 
to  their  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  tradition  of  any  particular  Church. 
This  state  of  feeling-  is  a  matter  of  tlie  past,  at  least  for  those  who  have 
followed  the  progress  of  recent  discoveries  and  of  critical  literature.' — 
Laneiani. 

In  324  Constantine  the  Great,  trying  to  gratify  first  one  religion, 
then  another,  yielded  to  the  request  of  Pope  Sylvester,  and  began 
the  erection  of  a  basilica  on  this  spot,  labouring,  like  Vespasian, 
with  his  own  hands  at  the  work,  and  himself  carrying  away  twelve 
basket-loads  of  earth,  in  honour  of  the  twelve  apostles.^  Anastasius, 
who  lived  about  five  hundred  and  forty  years  later,  minutely 
describes  how  the  body  of  the  great  apostle  was  exhumed  at  this 
time,  and  re-inteired  in  a  shrine  of  silver,  enclosed  in  a  sarcophagus 
of  gilt  bronze.  The  early  basilica  measured  395  feet  in  length  by 
212  in  width.  Its  naves  and  double  aisles  were  divided  by  eighty- 
six  columns.^  It  was  constructed  on  the  five-nave  system  observed 
in  the  great  Basilicas  of  the  Forum ;  not  upon  the  nave  with  right 
and  left  aisle  as  in  that  of  the  Domus  Flaviorum  on  the  Palatine. 
Its  width  consequently  much  exceeded  its  height,  although  the 
central  nave,  as  usual,  rose  into  a  second  (or  clear)  storey. 
Christianity  perforce  depended  upon  classical  example  at  the  period 
in  question.  A  transverse  nave,  or  aisle,  crossed  the  others  at  the 
eastern  extremity,  subtending  them  equally  on  the  north  and  south 
sides ;  and  opposite  the  central  nave  this  threw  out  a  short  semi- 
circular apsis.  At  the  western  end  (or  entrance)  was  likewise  a 
transverse  vestibule  (or  narthex),  which  was  prefaced  by  a  noble 
court,  or  atrium  (quadriporticus),  surrounded  by  beautiful  arcades, 
and  enclosing  a  large  fountain  (cantharus).  In  S.  Peter's  this  was 
elaborated  by  Pope  Symmachus  (498-518)  into  an  architectural 
canopied  structure,  beneath  which  stood  the  great  pine-cone  (pigna) 
now  in  the  Vatican.  One  entered  this  atrium  from  a  two-storied 
propylon,  having  three  enriched  external  doors  opening  on  to  a 
broad  marble  terrace  gained  by  a  flight  of  steps.  All  the  left  flank 
of  this  imposing  structure  lay  parallel  to  and  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  Spina  of  Caligula's  Circus,  the  present  obelisk  (which  adorned 
it  and  which  has  witnessed  the  cruel  martyrdom  of  the  first  Christian 
victims  of  Nero)  having  been  left  undisturbed,  in  situ,  on  a  spot 
corresponding  to  the  present  sacristy  of  S.  Peter's.     Though  only 

1  '  Exuens  se  chlamyde,  et  accipiens  bideutem,  ipse  primus  terram  aperuit 
ad  fundamenta  basilicae  Sancti  Petri  construenda;  deinde,  in  numero 
duodecim  apostolorum,  duodecim  cophinos  plenos  suis  humeris  superim- 
positos  bajubms,  de  eoloco,  ubi  fundamenta  basilicae  Apostoli  erant  j  icienda.' 
—Cod.  Vat.  Santa  Caecil.,  7-2. 

2  The  f-vQvde  of  the  oUl  basilica  is  seen  in  Riffielle's  fresco  of  the  lucendio 
del  Borgo,  and  its  interior  in  that  of  the  Coronation  of  Charlemagne. 
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half  the  size  of  the  present  church,  still  it  covered  a  greater  space 
than  any  mediaeval  cathedrals  except  those  of  Milan  and  Seville, 
with  which  it  ranked  in  size. 

The  old  basilica  suffered  severely  in  the  Saracenic  invasion  of 
846,  when  some  authorities  maintain  that  even  the  tomb  of  the 
great  apostle  was  rifled  of  its  contents  ;  but  it  was  restored  by 
Leo  IV.,  who  raised  the  fortifications  of  the  Borgo  for  its  future 
defence.  On  the  north  side  stood  two  small  churches,  S.  Petronilla 
and  S.  Maria  della  Febbre,  circular  and  detached.  To  the  former 
the  relics  of  the  legendary  daughter  of  S.  Peter  were  brought  from  a 
tomb  on  the  Via  Ardeatina,  and  the  Emperors  Honorius  (423),  his 
wife  Maria,  and  Theodosius  II.  (451)  were  buried  there. 

'  The  Vatican  began  to  be  the  official  mansolentu  of  the  Popes  with  Leo  I.  in 
461.  The  place  selected  was  not  the  interior  of  the  church,  but  the  vestibule, 
and  more  exactly  the  space  between  the  middle  doorway  (the  Porta  Argentea) 
and  the  south-west  corner,  occupied  by  the  secretarium,  or  sacristy,  a  hall  of 
basilican  shape,  in  which  the  Popes  donned  their  official  robes  before  entering 
the  church.  For  nearly  two  and  a  half  centuries  they  were  laid  side  by  side, 
until  every  inch  of  space  was  occupied,  the  <>Taves  beinsf  under  the  floor,  and 
marked  by  a  plain  slab  inscribed  with  a  few  Latin  distichs  of  semi-barbaric 
style.  At  the  time  of  Gresforj^  the  Great  there  was  but  a  small  space  left 
near  the  secretarium.  This  was  occupied  by  Pelasoius  I.,  Johannes  III., 
Benedict  I.,  and  a  few  others.' — Lanciani,  '  Pagan  and  Christian  Rome.' 

Among  the  most  remarkable  of  its  early  pilgrims  were  Theo- 
dosius I.  (391),  who  came  to  pray  for  victory  over  Engenius  ;  Valen- 
tinian  III.,  emperor  of  the  East,  with  his  wife  Eudoxia,  and  his 
mother  Galla  Placidia ;  Belisarius,  the  great  general  under  Jus- 
tinian ;  Totila  ;  Ceadwalla,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  who  came  for 
baptism,  died  immediately  afterwards — '  candidus  inter  oves  Christi ' 
— and  was  buried  in  the  Porticus  Pontificum  near  the  grave  of  S. 
Gregory  ;  Kenred,  kiug  of  the  Mercians,  who  came  to  remain  as  a 
monk,  having  cut  off  and  consecrated  his  long  hair  at  the  tomb  of 
S.  Peter ;  Luitprand,  king  of  the  Lombards  ;  Ina  of  Wessex,  who 
founded  a  church  here  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  that  Anglo-Saxons 
might  have  a  place  of  prayer,  and  those  who  died  a  grave  ;  Carlo- 
man  of  France,  who  came  for  absolution  and  remained  as  a  monk, 
first  at  S.  Oreste  (Soracte),  then  at  Monte  Cassino ;  Bertrade,  wife 
of  Pepin,  and  mother  of  Charlemagne  ;  Offa,  the  Saxon,  who  lightly 
made  his  kingdom  tributary  to  S.  Peter ;  Charlemagne  (four  times), 
who  was  crowned  here  by  Leo  III. ;  Lothaire,  crowned  by  Paschal  I.  ; 
and,  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Leo  IV.,  Ethelwolf,  king  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons,  who  was  crowned  here,  remaining  a  year,  and  who 
brought  with  him  his  boy  of  six  years  old,  afterwards  Alfred  the 
Great.     Likewise  came  Canute  and  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall. 

Of  the  old  basilica,  the  much  patched-up  crypt  is  now  the  only 
remnant,  and  therein  are  collected  the  few  relics  preserved  of  the 
endless  works  of  art  with  which  the  church  was  filled,  and  which 
for  the  most  part  were  lost  or  wilfully  destroyed  when  it  was  pulled 
down.  Its  destruction  was  first  planned  by  Nicholas  V.  (1450),  but 
was  not  carried  out  till  the  time  of  Julius  II. 

'  Men  may  praise  at  the  present  day  the  mag^nificeucc  of  S.  Peter's ;  they 
forijet  what" was  destroyed  to  make  room  for  it.    No  more  wanton  or  barbarous 
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act  of  destruction  was  ever  deliberately  committed  ;  uo  bishop  was  ever  so  un- 
true as  was  Julius  II.  to  his  duty  as  keeper  of  the  fabric  of  his  church.  The 
church  which  he  strove  to  raise  never  met  with  the  reverence  which  had  been 
paid  to  the  venerable  buildiugf  which  he  overthrew  :  it  was  never  to  be  the 
great  central  church  of  the  Germanic  peoples.'— Crej^/ito?j. 

In  1506  Julius  II.  began  the  new  S.  Peter's  from  designs  of 
Bramante  (d.  1514),  whose  plans  and  theories  influenced  the  de- 
signs of  all  the  succeeding  architects  of  the  church.  The  four  great 
piers  and  their  arches  above  were  completed  before  the  deaths  of 
both  Bramante  and  Pope  Julius  interrupted  the  work.  The  next 
Pope,  Leo  X.,  obtained  a  design  of  a  church  in  the  form  of  a  Latin 
cross  from  Raffaelle,  which  was  changed  after  his  death  (on  account 
of  expense)  to  a  Greek  cross  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  who,  however, 
only  lived  to  complete  the  tribune.  Paul  III.  (1534)  employed 
Antonio  di  Sangallo  as  an  architect,  who  returned  to  the  design  of  a 
Latin  cross,  but  died  before  he  could  carry  out  any  of  his  intentions. 
Giulio  Romano  succeeded  him,  and  died  also.  Thereupon  the  Pope, 
'  being  inspired  by  God,'  says  Vasari,  sent  for  Michelangelo,  then  in 
his  seventy-second  year,  who  continued  the  work  under  Julius  III., 
returning  to  the  plan  of  a  Greek  cross,  enlarging  the  tribune  and 
transepts,  and  beginning  the  dome  on  a  new  plan,  which  he  said 
would  '  raise  the  Pantheon  into  the  air.'  The  dome  designed  by 
Michelangelo,  however,  was  very  different  from  that  which  we  now 
admire,  being  much  lower,  flatter,  and  heavier,  resembling  that  of 
the  Pantheon.  He  carried  it  only  to  the  completion  of  the  drum 
when  he  died  (1563).  The  present  dome  is  due  to  Giacomo  della 
Porta,  who  brought  the  great  work  to  a  conclusion  in  1590,  under 
Sixtus  v.,  who  devoted  100,000  gold  crowns  annually  to  the 
building.  The  ball  and  cross  were  fixed  in  1593.  In  1605  Paul  V. 
destroyed  all  that  remained  of  the  old  basilica,  and  employed  Carlo 
Maderno  as  his  architect,  who  once  more  returned  to  the  plan  of 
the  Latin  cross,  and  completed  the  present  ugly  fagade  in  1614. 
The  church  was  dedicated  by  Urban  YIIL,  18th  November  1626 ; 
the  colonnade  added  by  Alexander  VII.,  1667,  the  sacristy  by  Pius 
VL,  in  1780.  The  building  of  the  present  S.  Peter's  extended  al- 
together over  176  years,  and  its  expenses  were  so  great  that  Julius 
II.  and  Leo  X.  were  obliged  to  meet  them  by  the  sale  of  indulgences, 
which  led  to  the  Reformation.  The  expense  of  the  main  building 
alone  has  been  estimated  at  £10,000,000.  The  annual  expense  of 
repairs  is  £6300. 

'  The  rebuilding'  of  S.  I'eter's  aloue,  from  the  pontificate  of  Martin  V.  to 
that  of  Pius  VII.,  caused  more  destruction,  did  more  injury  to  ancient  classic 
remains,  than  ten  centuries  of  so-called  barbarism.  Of  the  hug-e  and  almost 
incredible  mass  of  marbles,  of  every  nature,  colour,  value,  and  description, 
used  in  building  S.  Peter's,  until  the  beginniua:  of  the  nineteenth  century,  not 
an  inch,  not  an  atom  (except  in  the  c:'.se  of  a  few  columns  of  cottanello)  comes 
from  modern  quarries  ;  they  were  all  removed  from  classic  buildings,  many 
of  which  were  levelled  to  the  ground  for  the  sake  of  one  or  two  pieces  only.' 
— Lanciani,  'Ancient  Rome.' 

'  S.  Pierre  est  nne  sorte  de  ville  a  part  dans  Rome,  ayant  son  climat,  sa  tem- 
perature propre,  sa  lumifere  trop  vive  pour  etre  religieuse,  tantot  deserte, 
tantot  traversee  par  des  societes  de  voyageurs,  ou  remplie  d'une  fonle  attiree 
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p;ir  les  c^reiuonics  reliuieuses  (a.  I'epoque  des  jubiles  le  noinbre  des  pfelerins 
s'est  parfois  elov6,  k  Rome,  jusiiu'a  400,000).  Elle  a  ses  reservoirs  d  eau,  sa 
foutainc  coulaiit  perp^tuollement  an  pied  de  la  i^rande  coupole,  dans  un  bassin 
de  plomb,  pour  la  commodity  des  travaiix  ;  ses  raiii])es,  par  lesqiielles  les 
betes  de  soniiuc  peiivent  monter ;  sa  poi)alation  fixe,  habitaut  ses  terasses. 
Les  S  in  Pietrini,  ouvriers  charg'es  de  tons  les  travaux  (lu'exiye  l<i  conservation 
d'un  aussi  pr^cieux  edifice,  s'y  succ6dent  de  pere  en  flls,  et  forment  une 
corporation  qui  a  ses  lots  et  sa  police.' — A.  Du  Pays. 

The  facade  of  S.  Peter's  is  357  feet  long  and  144  feet  high.  It  is 
surmounted  by  a  balustrade  six  feet  in  height,  bearing  statues  of 
the  Saviour  and  the  Twelve  Apostles.  Over  the  central  entrance  is 
the  loggia  v^here  the  Pope  used  to  be  crovi^ned,  and  whence  he  gave 
the  Easter  Benediction.  The  inscription  runs  :  '  In  .  Honorem  . 
Principis  .  Apost.  .  Paulus  V.  .  Burghesius  .  Romanus  .  Pont.  . 
Max.  .  A  .  MDCXII  .  Pont.  VII.' 

The  amount  of  space  which  Paul  V.  occupies  in  the  inscription  gave  rise  to 
the  p:vsquinade  : — 

'Angiilus  est  Petri,  Pauli  irons  tota.     Quid  indc  ? 
Non  Petri,  Paulo  stat  falnncata  domus.' 

'  Even  the  Dome  is  for  the  most  part  hidden  by  the  front,  and  the  Vatican 
lias  no  business  by  its  side/— Hazlitt. 

'  I  don't  like  to  say  the  facade  of  the  church  is  ugly  and  obtrusive.  As 
long  as  the  dome  overawes,  that  facade  is  sujjportable.  You  advance  towards 
it  through — oh,  such  a  noble  court !  witli  fountains  flashing  up  to  meet  the 
sunbeams  ;  and  right  and  left  of  you  two  sweeping  half-crescents  of  great 
columns ;  but  you  pass  by  the  courtiers  and  up  to  the  steps  of  the  throne, 
and  the  dome  seems  to  disappear  behind  it.  It  is  as  if  the  throne  were  upset, 
and  the  king  had  toppled  over.'— Thackeray,  '  The  Newcomes.' 

A  wide  flight  of  steps  leads  by  five  entrances  to  the  modern 
Vestibule,  which  is  486  feet  long,  66  feet  high,  and  50  feet  wide. 
At  its  foot  aijfi  statues  of  S.  Peter  by  Be  Fabris,  and  S.  Paul  by 
Tadolini.  We  must  recollect  that  this  church  faces  east  instead 
of  west. 

'  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  likenesses  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  have  been  care- 
fully preserved  in  Rome  ever  since  their  lifetime,  and  tliat  tliey  were  familiar 
to  every  one,  even  to  school  children.  These  portraits  have  come  down  to  us 
by  scores.  They  are  painted  in  the  cubiculi  of  the  catacombs,  eniiraved  in 
gold  leaf  in  the  so-called  vetri  cemeteriali,  cast  in  bronze,  hammerocl  in  silver 
or  copper,  and  desiirucd  in  mosaic.  The  type  never  varies— S.  Peter's  face  is 
full  and  strong,  with  short  curly  hair  and  beard,  while  S.  Paul  ajjpears  more 
wiry  and  thin,  sliuhtly  bald,  with  a  long  pointed  beard.  The  antiquity  and 
the  genuineness  of  both  types  cannot  be  doubted.'— j&ancia/ii. 

Closing  the  vestibule  on  the  right  is  a  statue  of  Constantine  by 
Bernini,  on  the  left  that  of  Charlemagne  by  Cornacchini.  Over  the 
principal  entrance  (facing  the  door  of  the  church)  is  the  celebrated 
Mosaic  of  the  Navicella,  designed  in  1298  by  Giotto  and  completed 
by  Pietro  CavaUini. 

'  For  the  ancient  basilica  of  S.  Peter,  Giotto  executed  his  celebrated  mosaic 
of  the  Navicella,  which  has  an  allegorical  foundation.  It  rei)rest!nts  a  ship, 
with  the  disciples,  on  an  agitated  sea  ;  the  winds,  personified  as  demons, 
storm  against  it ;  above  api)ear  the  Fathers  of  the  Old  Testanicjit  speaking 
comfort  to  the  sufferers.  According  to  the  early  Christian  symbolisation, 
the  Hhii)  denoted  the  Church.  Nearer,  and  on  the  rifjht,  in  a  firm  attitude, 
stands  Christ,  the  Rock  of  the  Chnrch,  raising  Peter  from  the  waves.     Oppo- 
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site  sits  a  fisherman  in  trauquil  expectation,  denoting  the  hope  of  the  be- 
liever. The  mosaic  has  frequently  changed  its  place,  and  has  undergone  so 
many  restorations  that  the  composition  alone  can  he  attributed  to  Giotto. 
The  fisherman  and  the  figures  hovering  in  the  air  are,  in  their  present  form, 
the  work  of  Marcello  'Proveuzule.'—Kugler,  i.  127. 

'  This  mosaic  is  ill-placed  and  ill-seen  for  an  especial  reason.  Early 
converts  from  Paganism  retained  the  heathen  custom  of  turniuL'"  round  to 
venerate  the  sun  before  entering-  the  church,  so  that  in  the  old  basilica,  as 
here,  the  mosaic  was  thus  placed  to  give  a  fitting  object  of  worship.  The 
learned  Cardinal  Baronius  never,  for  a  single  day,  during  the  space  of  thirty 
years,  failed  to  bow  before  this  symbol  of  the  primitive  Church,  tossed  on  the 
stormy  sea  of  persecution  and  of  sin,  saying,  "  Lord,  save  me  from  the  waves 
of  sin,  as  Thou  didst  Peter  from  the  waves  of  the  sea."' — Mrs.  Elliot's  '■Histori- 
cal Pictures.'' 

The  magnificent  central  door  of  bronze  is  a  remnant  from  the  old 
basilica,  having  been  made  in  the  time  of  Eugenius  IV.,  1431-39,  by 
Antonio  Filarete  and  Simone  di  Ghini.  The  bas-reliefs  of  the  com- 
partments represent  the  martyrdoms  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  the 
principal  events  in  the  reign  of  Eugenius — the  Council  of  Florence, 
the  coronation  of  Sigismund,  Emperor  of  Germany,  &c.  The  bas- 
reliefs  of  the  framework  are  entirely  mythological  ;  Ganymede, 
Leda  and  her  Swan,  &c.,  are  to  be  distinguished. 

'  Coriune  fit  remarquer  a  Lord  Nelvil  que  sur  les  portes  etaient  represent^s 
en  bas-relief  les  metamorphoses  d'Ovide.  On  ne  se  scandalise  point  a  Rome, 
lui  dit-elle,  des  images  du  paganisme,  quand  les  beaux-arts  les  out  con- 
sacrees.  Les  merveilles  du  genie  portent  toujours  a  I'ame  une  impression 
religieuse,  et  nous  faisons  hommage  au  culte  Chretien  de  toxis  les  chefs-d'oeuvre 
que  les  autres  cultes  out  inspires.' — Mvie.  de  Stael. 

Let  into  the  wall  between  the  doors  are  three  remarkable  inscrip- 
tions :  1.  Commemorating  the  donations  made  to  the  church  by 
Gregory  II.,  of  certain  olive-grounds  to  provide  oil  for  the  lamps  ; 
2.  The  bull  of  Boniface  VIII.  (1300),  granting  the  indulgence  pro- 
claimed at  every  jubilee  ;  3.  In  the  centre  the  Latin  epitaph  of 
Adrian  I.  (Colonna,  772-795),  by  Charlemagne,^  one  of  the  most 
ancient  memorials  of  the  Papacy  : — 

'The  father  of  the  Church,  the  ornament  of  Rome,  the  famous  writer 

Adrian,  the  blessed  Pope,  rests  in  peace  : 
God  was  his  life,  love  was  his  law,  Christ  was  his  glory  ; 
He  was  the  apostolic  shepherd,  always  ready  to  do  that  which  was  right. 
Of  noble  birth,  and  descended  from  an  ancient  race, 
He  received  a  still  greater  nobility  from  his  virtues. 
The  pious  soul  of  this  good  shepherd  was  always  bent 
Upon  ornamenting  the  temples  conseci'ated  to  God. 
He  gave  gifts  to  the  churches,  and  sacred  dogmas  to  the  people  ; 
And  showed  us  all  the  way  to  heaven. 
Liberal  to  the  poor,  his  charity  was  second  to  none. 
And  he  always  watched  over  his  people  in  prayer. 
By  his  teachings,  his  treasures,  and  his  buildings,  he  raised, 
O  illustrious  Rome,  thy  monuments,  to  be  the  honour  of  the  towu  and  of 

the  world. 
Death  could  not  injure  him,  for  its  sting  was  taken  away  by  the  death  of 

Christ : 
It  opened  for  him  the  gate  of  the  better  life. 

^  As  in  the  portico  of  the  Temple  of  Mars  were  preserved  the  verses  of  the 
poet  Attius  upon  Junius  Brutus. 
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1,  Charles,  have  written  these  verses,  while  weepinsr  for  iny  father 

Oh  my  father,  my  beloved  one,  how  lasting-  is  my  <rrief  for  thee. 

Dost  thou  think  ni)on  me,  as  I  follow  thee  constantly  in  spirit  ? 

Now  reifrn  blessed  with  CJirist  in  the  heavenly  kiuo-dom. 

The  cler^ry  and  people  have  loved  thee  with  a  heart-love. 

Thou  wert  truly  the  love  of  the  world,  O  excellent  priest. 

O  most  illustrious,  I  unite  our  two  names  and  titles, 

Adrian  and  Charles,  the  kinsf  and  the  father. 

O  thou  who  readest  these  verses,  say  with  pious  heart  the  prayer  : 

O  merciful  God,  have  i)ity  upon  them  both. 

Sweetly  slumbering^,  O  friend,  may  thy  earthly  body  rest  in  the  grave, 

And  thy  spirit  wander  in  bliss  with  the  saints  of  the  Lord, 

Till  the  last  trumpet  sounds  in  thine  ears, 

Then  arise  with  Peter  to  the  contemplation  of  God. 

Yes,  I  know  that  thou  wilt  hear  the  voice  of  the  merciful  judge 

Bid  thee  to  enter  the  paradise  of  thy  Saviour. 

Then,  O  great  father,  think  upon  thy  son, 

And  ask,  that  with  the  father  the  son  may  enter  into  joy. 

Go,  blessed  father,  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ, 

And  thence,  as  an  intercessor,  help  thy  people  with  thy  prayers. 

Even  so  long  as  the  sun  rolls  upon  its  fiery  axis 

Shall  thy  glory,  0  heavenly  father,  remain  in  the  world. 

'  Adrian  the  Pope,  of  blessed  memory,  reigned  for  three-aud-twenty  years, 
ten  months,  and  seventeen  days,  and  died  on  the  25th  of  December.' 

The  body  of  Adrian  I. ,  with  those  of  Leo  the  Great  and  Gregory 
the  Great,  were  removed  from  the  vestibule  to  the  interior  of  the 
old  basilica  in  the  ninth  century.  At  that  time  the  vestibule  also 
contained  many  other  papal  tombs ;  Helpis,  first  wife  of  the 
philosopher  Boethius  ;  Ceadwalla,  king  of  the  West  Saxons,  and 
many  other  illustrious  persons.  Ceadwalla's  tomb  was  found  and 
recognised  during  the  rebuilding,  but  has  perished  utterly. 

The  walled-up  door  on  the  right  is  the  Porta  Santa,  only  opened 
for  the  jubilee,  which  has  taken  place  every  twenty-fifth  year  since 
the  time  of  Sixtus  IV. ^  The  Pope  himself  gives  the  signal  for  the 
destruction  of  the  wall  on  the  Christmas  Eve  before  the  sacred 
year. 

'  After  preliminary  prayers  from  Scripture  singularly  apt,  the  Pope  goes 
down  from  his  throne,  and,  armed  with  a  silver  hammer,  strikes  tlie  wall  in 
the  doorway,  which,  having  been  cut  round  from  its  jambs  and  lintel,  falls  at 
once  inwards,  and  is  cleared  away  in  a  moment  by  the  San  Pietrini.  The 
Pope,  then,  bareheaded  and  torch  in  hand,  first  enters  the  door,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  his  cardinals  and  his  other  attendants  to  the  high  altar,  where  tlie 
first  vesjjers  of  Christmas  Day  are  chanted  as  usual.  The  other  doors  of  the 
church  are  then  flung  open,  and  the  great  queen  of  churches  is  filled.' — 
Cardinal  Wiseman. 

'  Arretez-vous  un  moment  ici,  dit  Corinne  k  Lord  Nelvil,  comme  il  etait 
d6ja,  sous  le  portique  de  I'eglise  ;  arretez-vous,  avant  de  soulever  le  rideau 
qui  couvre  la  porte  du  temi)le  ;  votre  cwur  ne  bat-il  pns  h  I'approche  de  ce 
sanctuaire  ?  et  ne  ressentez-vous  pas,  an  moment  d'entrer,  tout  ce  que  ferait 
6prouver  I'attente  d'un  evenemcnt  solennel  ? ' — Mme.  de  Stael. 

We  now  push  aside  the  heavy  double  curtain  and  enter  the 
Basilica. 

'  Hilda  had  not  always  been  adequately  impressed  by  the  grandeur  of  this 
mighty  cathedral.    "When  she  first  lifted  the  heavy  leathern  curtains  at  one 

'  Urban  VI.  had  ordained  that  the  jubilee  should  be  every  thirty-third 
year,  as  representing  the  age  attained  by  Christ. 
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of  the  doors,  a  shadowy  edifice  in  her  imagination  had  been  dazzled  ont  of 
sight  by  the  reality.' — HawthoDie. 

'  The  interior  burst  upon  our  astonished  gaze,  resplendent  in  light, 
magnificence,  and  beauty,  beyond  all  that  imagination  can  conceive.  Its 
apparent  smallness  of  size,  however,  mingled  some  degree  of  surprise,  and 
even  di&ippointment,  with  my  admiration  :  but  as  I  walked  slowly  up  its 
long-  nave,  empanelled  with  the  rarest  and  richest  marbles,  and  adorned 
with  every  art  of  sculpture  and  taste,  and  caught  through  the  lofty  arches 
opening  views  of  chapels,  and  tombs,  and  altars  of  siirpassing  splendour.  I 
felt  that  it  was,  indeed,  unparalleled  in  beauty,  iu  magnitude,  and  magni- 
ficence, and  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  wonderful  of  the  works  of  man.' — 
Eaton's  '•Rome.' 

'  S.  Peter's,  that  glorious  temple— the  largest  and  most  beautiful,  it  is  said, 
in  the  world — produced  upon  me  the  impression  rather  of  a  Christian 
pantheon  than  of  a  Christian  church.  The  aesthetic  intellect  is  edified  more 
than  the  God-loving  or  God-seeking  soul.  The  exterior  and  interior  of  the 
building  appear  to  me  more  like  an  apotheosis  of  the  Popedom  than  a 
glorification  of  Christianity  and  its  doctriue.  Monuments  to  the  popes 
occupy  too  much  space.  One  sees  all  round  the  walls  angels  flying  upwards 
with  papal  portraits,  sometimes  merely  with  papal  tiaras.'— i-'rerfento  Bremer. 

'  The  building  of  S.  Peter's  surpasses  all  powers  of  description.  It  appears 
to  me  like  some  great  work  of  nature,  a  forest,  a  mass  of  rocks,  or  something 
similar  :  for  I  never  can  realise  the  idea  that  it  is  the  work  of  man.  You 
strive  to  distinguish  the  ceiliug  as  little  as  the  canopy  of  heaven.  You  lose 
your  way  iu  S.  Peter's  ;  you  take  a  walk  in  it,  and  ramble  till  you  are  quite 
tired  ;  when  divine  service  is  performed  and  chanted  there,  you  are  not 
aware  of  it  till  you  come  quite  close.  The  angels  in  the  Baptistery  are  enor- 
mous giants— the  doves,  colossal  birds  of  prey  ;  you  lose  all  sense  of  measure- 
ment with  the  eye  or  proportion  ;  and  yet  who  does  not  feel  his  heart  expand 
when  standing  under  the  dome  and  gazing  up  at  it  ?  '—Mendelssohn's  Letters. 

'  But  thou,  of  temples  old  or  altars  new, 
Standest  alone — with  nothing  like  to  thee — 
Worthiest  of  God,  the  holy  and  the  true. 
Since  Zion's  desolation,  when  that  He 
Forsook  His  former  city,  what  could  be 
Of  earthly  structures,  in  His  honour  piled. 
Of  a  sublimer  aspect  ?    Majesty, 
Power,  Glory,  Strength,  and  Beauty — all  are  aisled 
In  this  eternal  ark  of  worship  undefiled. 

Enter  :  its  grandeur  overwhelms  thee  not ; 
And  why  ?  it  is  not  lessened  ;  but  thy  mind. 
Expanded  by  the  genius  of  the  spot, 
Has  grown  colossal,  and  can  only  find 
A  fit  al>ode  wherein  appear  enshrined 
Thy  hopes  of  immortality  ;  and  thou 
Shalt  one  day,  if  found  worthy,  so  defined. 
See  thy  God  face  to  face,  as  thou  dost  now 
His  Holy  of  Holies,  nor  be  blasted  by  His  brow.' 

—Byron,  '  Childe  Harold.' 

'  On  pousse  avec  peine  une  grosse  portifere  du  cuir,  et  nous  voici  dans  Saint- 
Pierre.  On  ne  pent  qu'adorer  la  religion  qui  produit  de  telles  choses.  Rien 
du  monde  ne  peut-etre  compare  a  I'interieur  de  Saint-Pierre.  Apr^s  un  an 
de  sejour  ik  Home,  j'y  allais  encore  pas.ser  des  heures  eutieres  avec  plaisir.' — 
Fontana,  '  Tempio  Vaticano  Illustrato.' 

'  Tandis  que,  dans  les  e^lises  gothiques,  I'impression  est  de  s'agenouiller, 
de  joindre  les  mains  avec  un  sentiment  d'humble  priere  et  de  profond  reijret ; 
dans  Saint-Pierre,  au  contraire,  le  mouvement  involontaire  serait  d'ouvrir 
les  bras  en  signe  de  joie,  de  relever  la  tete  avec  bonheur  et  epanouissement. 
II  semble  que  la,  le  p6che  n'accable  plus  :  le  sentiment  vif  du  pardon  par  le 
triomphe  de  la  resurrection  remplit  seul  le  coeur.' — Eugenie  de  la  Ferronays. 
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'  In  this  church  one  learns  how  art  as  well  as  nature  can  set  aside  every 
standard  of  nieasnreinent.' — Goethe. 

'  Tlie  temperature  of  S.  Peter's  seems,  like  the  hippy  islands,  to  experience 
no  chauue.  In  tlie  coldest  weather,  it  is  like  summer  to  your  feeliuofs,  and 
in  the  most  oi)])ressive  heats  it  strikes  yrm  with  a  deliyhtful  sensation  of  cold 
— a  luxury  not  to  be  estimated  except  in  a  climate  such  as  this.*— JKa^on'* 
^  Rome.' 

On  each  side  of  the  nave  are  four  pillars  with  corinthian  capitals, 
and  a  rich  entablature  supporting  the  arches.  The  roof  is  vaulted, 
coffered,  and  richly  gilded.  The  pavement  is  of  coloured  marble, 
inlaid  from  designs  of  Giacomo  della  Porta  and  Bernini.  In  the 
centre  of  the  floor,  immediately  within  the  chief  entrance,  is  a 
round  slab  of  porphyry,  upon  which  the  mediaeval  Emperors  were 
crowned. 

The  proportionate  size  of  the  statues  and  ornaments  in  S.  Peter's 
does  away  with  the  impression  of  its  vastness,  and  it  is  only  by 
observing  the  living,  moving  figures  that  one  can  form  any  idea  of 
its  colossal  proportions.  A  line  in  the  pavement  is  marked  with 
the  comparative  lengths  of  the  other  great  Christian  churches. 
According  to  this,  the  length  of  S.  Peter's  is  613^  feet  ;  of  S.  Paul's, 
London,  520^  feet  ;  Milan  Cathedral,  443  feet;  S.  Sophia,  Constan- 
tinople, 360|  feet.  The  height  of  the  dome  in  the  interior  is  405 
feet ;  on  the  exterior,  448  feet.  The  height  of  the  baldacchino  is 
94^  feet. 

The  first  impulse  will  be  to  go  up  to  the  shrine,  at  which  a  circle 
of  eighty-six  golden  lamps  is  always  burning  around  the  tomb  of 
the  poor  fisherman  of  Galilee,  and  to  look  down  into  the  Confession, 
where  there  is  a  beautiful  kneeling  statue  of  Pope  Pius  VI  (Braschi, 
1785-1800)  by  Canova.^  Hence  one  can  gaze  up  into  the  dome  and 
read  its  huge  letters  in  purple-blue  mosaic  on  a  gold  ground,  each 
six  feet  long.-  '  Tu  es  Petrus,  et  super  hanc  petram  aedificabo 
ecclesiam  meam,  et  tibi  dabo  claves  regni  coelorum.'  Above  this 
occur  four  colossal  mosaics  of  the  Evangelists  from  designs  of  the 
Cav.  d'Arpino;  the  pen  in  the  hand  of  S.  Luke  is  seven  feet  in 
length. 

'  The  cupola  is  glorious,  viewed  in  its  design,  its  altitude,  or  even  its 
decorations  ;  viewed  either  as  a  whole  or  as  a  part,  it  enchants  the  eye,  it 
satisfies  the  taste,  it  expands  the  soul.  The  very  air  seems  to  eiit  xij)  all  that 
is  harsh  or  colossal,  and  leaves  us  nothing  but  the  sublime  to  feast  on — a 
sublime  peculiar  as  the  uenius  of  the  immortal  architect,  and  comjjrehen- 
sible  only  on  the  spot.' — Forsyth. 

'  Ce  dome,  en  le  consid^rant  meme  d'en  bas,  lait  6prouver  une  sorte  de 
terreur  ;  on  croit  voir  des  abimes  suspendus  sur  sa  tete.' — Mine,  tie  Stcuil. 

'  But  when,  hiving  traversed  the  length  of  the  nave  witlumt  uttering  a 
word,  he  passed  from  UTider  the  yilded  roofs,  and  the  spacious  dome,  lofty  as 
a  firmament,  expanded  itself  above  him  in  the  sky,  covered  with  tracery  of 
the  celestial  glories,  and   brilliant  with  mosaic  and  stars  of  gold ;  wlien, 


^  The  Pope,  on  the  third  Sunday  in  Advent,  used  to  go  down  and  perform 
a  service  in  the  confessio,  seated  in  aubsellio.  See  Ordo  lioinanus  Benedkti  in 
Mabillon,  Mus.  Ital.  ii.  122. 

'  These  letters  arc  in  real  mosaic.  Tliose  in  the  nave  and  transei)(s  arc  in 
paper — to  complete  them  in  mosaic  would  have  been  too  expensive. 
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openiuo-  ou  all  sides  to  the  wide  transepts,  the  limitless  pavement  stretched 
away  beyond  the  reach  of  sense  ;  when,  beneath  this  vast  work  and  finished 
effort  of  man's  devotion,  he  saw  the  hig-h  altar,  brilliant  with  lights,  sur- 
mounted and  enthroned  by  its  panoply  of  clusteriu"-  columns  and  towerinor 
cross  :  when  all  around  him,  he  was  conscious  of  the  hush  and  calmness  of 
worship,  and  felt  in  his  inmost  being  the  sense  of  vastne'^s,  of  splendour,  and 
of  awe  ; — he  may  be  p:ir(lone(l  if,  kneeling  upon  the  polished  floor,  he  con- 
ceived for  a  moment  that  this  was  the  house  of  God,  and  that  the  gate  of 
heaven  was  here.' — '  John  Inglesant.' 

The  Baldacchino,  designed  by  Bernini  in  1633,  is  of  bronze,  with 
gilt  ornaments,  and  was  made  chiefly  with  bronze  from  Venice. 
A  niece  of  Urban  VIII.,  whom  Bernini  had  aspired  to  marry  in  vain, 
promised  the  pillars  if  she  were  safely  delivered  of  a  son.  All  the 
months  of  her  pregnancy  are  peculiarly  portrayed  on  the  coats  of 
arms  of  pedestals,  and  the  last  is  represented  by  a  beautiful  babe. 
The  baldacdftno  covers  the  high  altar,  which  is  only  used  on  the 
most  solemn  occasions.  Only  the  Pope  can  celebrate  mass  there, 
or  a  cardinal  who  is  authorised  by  a  Papal  brief. 

'  Without  a  sovereign  priest  officiating  before  and  for  his  people,  S.  Peter's 
is  but  a  ijrand  agiiregatiou  of  splendid  churches,  chapels,  tombs,  and  works  of 
art.  With  him,  it  becomes  a  whole,  a  single,  peerless  temple,  such  as  the 
world  never  saw  before.  Thit  central  pile,  with  its  c;vuopy  of  bronze  as  lofty 
as  the  Farnese  Palace,  with  its  deep-diving  st:iirs  leading  to  a  court  walled 
and  paved  with  precious  stones,  that  yet  seems  only  a  vestibule  to  .some 
cavern  or  catacomb,  with  its  simple  altar,  that  disdains  ornament  in  the 
presence  of  what  is  beyond  the  reach  of  human  price — that  which  in  truth 
forms  the  he.irt  of  the  i>reat  body,  placed  just  where  the  heart  should  be,  is 
then  animated,  and  surrouuded  by  living  and  moving  sumptuousness.  The 
immense  cupola  above  it  ceases  to  be  a  dome  over  a  sepulchre,  and  becomes 
a  canopy  over  an  altar  ;  the  quiet  tomb  beneath  is  changed  iuto  the  shrine  of 
relics  below  the  place  of  sacrifice — the  saints  under  the  altar  ;  the  quiet  spot 
at  which  a  few  devout  worshippers  at  most  times  may  be  found,  bowing 
under  the  hundred  lamps,  is  crowded  by  rising  <jroups,  beginning  from  the 
lowest  step,  increasing  in  diiiuity  and  in  richness  of  sacred  robes,  till,  at  the 
summit  and  in  the  centre,  stands  supreme  the  Pontiff  himself,  on  the  very 
spot  which  becomes  him,  the  one  living  link  in  a  chain,  the  first  ring  of 
which  is  riveted  to  the  shrine  of  the  Apostle  below.  .  .  .  S.  Peter's  is  only 
itself  when  the  Pope  is  at  the  high  altar,  and  hence  only  by  or  for  him  it  is 
used.' — Cardinal  Wiseman. 

The  four  monster  piers  which  support  the  dome  are  used  as 
shrines  for  the  four  great  relics  of  the  church  :  viz. ,  1.  The  lance  of 
S.  Longinus,  the  soldier  who  pierced  the  side  of  the  Saviour,  pre- 
sented to  Innocent  VIII.  by  Pierre  d'Aubusson,  Grand-Master  of  the 
Knights  of  Rhodes,  who  had  received  it  from  the  Sultan  Bajazet ;  ^ 
2.  The  head  of  S.  Andrew,  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Achaia 
in  1460,  when  its  arrival  was  celebrated  by  Pius  II.  ;  3.  A  portion  of 
the  true  cross,  brought  by  S.  Helena;  4.  The  napkin  of  S.  Veronica, 
said,  doubtless  from  the  affinity  of  names,  to  bear  the  impression — 
vera-iconica — of  our  Saviour's  face. 


^  Innocent  sent  two  bishops  to  receive  it  at  Ancona,  two  cardinals  to 
receive  it  at  Narni,  and  went  himself,  with  all  his  court,  to  meet  it  at  the 
Porta  del  Popolo.  In  the  old  S.  Peter's  it  was  preserved  in  the  exquisite 
shrine  of  the  Santa  Lucia,  a  masterpiece  of  the  school  of  Mino  da  Fiesole, 
destroved  by  Paul  Y.  in  1606. 
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'  The  "  Volto-Saiito,"  said  to  l)e  the  impress  of  the  countenance  of  our 
Saviour  on  the  hamlkereliief  of  S.  Veronica,  or  Berenice,  which  wiped  His 
brow  on  the  way  to  Calvary,  was  placed  in  the  Vatican  by  John  VII.  in  707, 
and  afterwards  transferred  to  the  Church  of  Santo  Spirito,  where  six  Roman 
noblemen  had  tlie  care  of  it,  each  takin<>-  charge  of  one  of  the  keys  with 
which  it  was  locked  up.  Amoni>-  the  privileges  enjoyed  for  this  ottice  was  that 
of  receiviuy  every  year,  from  the  Hospital  of  Santo  Spirito  at  the  feast  of 
Pentecost,  two  cows,  whose  flesh,  an  ancient  chronicle  says,  "si  manoiavano 
li,  con  yran  festa."  In  1440  this  picture  was  carried  back  to  S.  Peter's,  whence 
it  lias  not  since  been  moved.  When  I  examined  the  head  on  the  Veronicji 
handkerchief,  it  struck  me  as  undoubtedly  a  work  of  early  Byzantine  art, 
perhaps  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  painted  on  linen.  It  is  with  im- 
plicit acceptance  of  its  claims  that  Petrarch  alludes  to  it — "  verendam  populis 
Salvatoris  Imagiuem  "  (Ep.  ix.  lib.  2).  During  the  Republican  domination  in 
1849,  it  was  rumoured  that,  about  Easter,  the  Canons  of  S.  Peter  saw  the 
Volto-Sauto  turn  pale,  and  ominously  change  colour  while  they  gazed  upon 
it.' — Hernans,  '  Catholic  Italy,'  vol.  i. 

The  ceremony  of  exhibiting  the  relics  from  the  bS-lcony  above 
the  statue  of  S.  Veronica  takes  place  on  Holy  Thursday,  Good 
Friday,  and  Easter  Day,  but  the  height  is  so  great  that  nothing 
can  really  be  distinguished. 

'To-day  we  gazed  ou  the  Veronica  —  the  holy  impression  left  by  our 
Saviour's  face  ou  the  cloth  S.  Veronica  presented  to  Him  to  wipe  his  brow, 
bowed  under  the  weight  of  the  Cross.  We  had  looked  forward  to  this  sight 
for  days,  for  seven  thousand  years  of  indulgence  from  penance  are  attached 
to  it. 

'  But  when  the  moment  came  we  could  see  nothing  but  a  black  board  hung 
with  a  cloth,  before  which  another  white  cloth  was  held.  In  a  few  minutes 
this  was  withdrawn,  and  the  great  moment  was  over,  the  glimpse  of  the 
sacred  thing  on  which  hung  the  fate  of  seven  thousand  years.' — 'SchiJnberg- 
Cotta  Chronicles.' 

The  statue  of  S.  Veronica  marks  the  spot  where  the  first  stone 
of  the  new  basilica  was  laid,  April  26,  1506.  The  original  shrine 
was  profaned  and  the  veil  dragged  through  the  streets  by  the 
drunken  soldiery  of  Charles  de  Bourbon  in  May  1527. 

The  niches  in  the  piers  are  occupied  by  four  statues  of  S.  Lon- 
ginus,  S.  Andrew,  S.  Helena,  and  S.  Veronica  (by  Mocchi — the 
best)  holding  the  napkin  or  '  sudarium.'  ^ 

'  Malheureusement  toutes  ces  statues  pecheut  par  la  gout.  Le  rococo,  mis  i\ 
la  mode  par  le  Bernin,  est  surtout  execrable  dans  le  genre  colossal.  Mais  la 
presence  du  g^nie  de  Bramante  et  de  Michel-Ange  so  fait  tellement  sentir, 
que  les  choses  ridicules  ne  le  sont  plus  ici  ;  elles  ne  sont  qu'insignifiantes. 
Les  statues  colossales  des  piliers  represeutent :  S.  Andre,  par  Francois 
Quesnoy  (Fiammingo),  elle  excita  la  jalousie  du  Bernin  ;  S.  V^ronique  par 
M.  Mochi,  dont  il  bliimait  les  draperies  volantes  (dans  un  endroit  clos).  Un 
plaisant  lui  r^pondait  que  leur  agitation  provenait  du  vent  qui  soulllait  i)ar 
les  crevasses  de  la  coupole,  depuisqu'il  avaitaffaibli  les  piliers  par  des  niches 
et  tribunes.     S.  H61^ne  par  A.  Bolgi,  S.  Longin  par  Bernin.'— -4.  Du  Pays. 

Not  very  far  from  the  confession,  against  the  last  pier  on  the 
right  of  the  nave,  stands  the  statue  of  S.  Peter,  long  supposed  to 
have  been  cast  by  Leo  the  Great  from  the  old  statue  of  Jupiter 
Capitolinus,  to  commemorate  the  deliverance  of  Kome  from  the 
invasion  of  Attila,  but  we  are  told  by  one  educated  in  the  Vatican — 

'  It  was  at  this  spot  that  the  lirst  stone  of  the  basilica  was  laid,  .Vpi  il  26, 
1506. 
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'  The  statue  is  not  the  Capitoline  Jupiter  transformed  Into  an  apostle  ;  nor 
was  it  cast  with  the  bronze  of  thnt  finure  ;  it  never  held  the  thunderbolt  in 
the  place  of  the  keys  of  heaven.  The  statue  was  cast  as  a  portrait  of  S.  Peter  ; 
the  head  belongs  to  the  body  ;  the  keys  and  the  uplifted  finsrers  of  the 
ri?ht  hand  are  essential  and  genuine  details  of  the  original  composition.'— 
Lanciani. 

The  figure  is  of  rude  workmanship,  and  belongs,  as  the  keys 
declare,  to  a  much  later  day  than  the  Apostle.  Its  extended  foot 
is  eagerly  kissed  by  devotees.  Gregory  II.  (a.d.  716)  wrote  of  it  to 
Leo  the  Isaurian :  '  Christ  is  my  witness,  that  when  I  enter  the 
temple  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  and  contemplate  his  image, 
I  am  filled  with  such  emotion,  that  tears  roll  down  my  cheeks  like 
the  rain  from  heaven.'  On  high  festivals  this  statue  is  dressed  in  a 
mitre  and  pontifical  robes. 

Above  the  statue  of  S.  Peter  is  the  mosaic  picture  of  Pius  IX., 
erected  by  the  clergy  of  the  Vatican  in  1S71,  to  commemorate  the 
length  of  his  reign,  which  had  then  equalled  that  of  the  supposed 
episcopate  of  S.  Peter,  a  period  it  was  hitherto  believed  no  Pope 
could  survive. 

Along  the  piers  of  the  nave  and  transepts  are  ranged  statues  of 
the  various  founders  of  religious  Orders,  male  and  female. 

Returning  to  the  main  entrance,  we  will  now  make  the  tour  of 
the  basilica.  Those  who  expect  to  find  monuments  of  ancient  his- 
torical interest  will,  however,  be  disappointed.  Scarcely  anything 
remains  above  ground  which  is  earlier  than  the  sixteenth  century. 
Of  the  tombs  of  the  eighty-seven  Popes  who  were  buried  in  the 
old  basilica,  the  greater  part  were  totally  lost  at  its  destruction 
— a  few  were  removed  to  other  churches  (those  of  the  Piccolomini 
to  S.  Andrea  della  Valle,  &c.),  and  some  fragments  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  crypt.  Only  two  monuments  were  replaced  in  the  new 
basilica,  those  of  the  two  Popes  who  lived  in  the  time  and  excited 
the  indignation  of  Savonarola — '  Sixtus  IV.,  with  whose  cordial 
concurrence  the  assassination  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  was  attempted, 
and  Innocent  VIII. ,  the  main  object  of  whose  policy  was  to  secure 
place  and  power  for  his  illegitimate  children.' 

'  The  side-chapels  are  splendid,  and  so  large  that  they  misrht  serve  for  inde- 
pendent churches.  The  monuments  and  statues  are  numerous,  but  all  are 
subordinate,  or  unite  hirmoniously  with  the  large  and  beautiful  proportions 
of  the  chief  temple.  Everything  there  is  h-irmony,  lisrht,  be:iuty— an  imatre 
of  the  church-triumphmt,  but  a  very  worldly,  earthly  image  ;  and  whilst 
the  mind  enjoys  its  splendour,  the  soul  cannot,  in  the  higher  sense,  be  edified 
by  its  symbolism.'— /"redenia  Bremer. 

The  1st  chapel  R.  derives  its  name  from  the  ill-seen  Pieta  of  Michel- 
angelo, representing  the  dead  Saviour  upon  the  knees  of  the  Madonna, 
a  work  of  the  master  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  upon  an  order  from 
the  French  ambassador,  Cardinal  jean  de  Villiers,  Abbot  of  S  Denis. 
The  sculptor  has  inscribed  his  name  (the  only  instance  in  which  he 
has  done  so)  upon  the  girdle  of  the  Virgin.  When  critics  observed 
to  Michelangelo  that  his  Madonna  was  too  young,  he  answered  that 
'  Purity  enjoys  eternal  youth.'  Francis  I.  attempted  to  obtain  this 
group  from  Michelangelo  in  1507,  together  with  the  statue  of  Christ 
at  the  Minerva,  '  comme  de  choses  que  Ton  m'a  assure  estre  des 

2k 
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plus  exquises  et  excellentes  en  votre  art.'  The  Pietk  was  first 
placed  in  a  chapel  of  the  old  basilica  dedicated  to  '  La  Madonne 
della  Febbre,'  and  in  front  of  it  the  corpse  of  Alexander  VI., 
Rodrigo  Borgia,  lay  in  state — '  the  most  repulsive,  monstrous,  and 
deformed  corpse  which  had  ever  yet  been  seen.'  i  Opening  from 
this  chapel  are  two  smaller  ones.  That  on  the  right  has  a  crucifix 
by  Pietro  Cavallini ;  the  mosaic,  representing  8.  Nicholas  of  Bari,  is 
by  Cristofori.  That  on  the  left  is  called  Cappella  della  Colonna 
Santa,  from  a  column  (in  spite  of  its  obvious  style)  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  Jerusalem,  and  to  have  been  that  against  which 
the  Saviour  leant  when  He  prayed  and  taught  in  the  Temple.  It 
was  formerly  used  for  the  exorcism  of  evil  spirits,  and  was  en- 
closed in  a  marble  pluteus  or  screen  by  Cardinal  Orsini  in  1438.  It 
is  inscribed  :  ^ — 

'Haece^t  ilia  cohimua  iu  qua  DNS  N'  Jesus  XPS  appodiatus  dum  popnlo 
praedicabat  et  Deo  pno  prece.s  in  teuiplo  effiindebat  adhaerendo,  stabatque 
una  cum  aliis  uudeciin  hie  circuiustantibus.  De  Salomonis  templo  in 
triumphum  hiijus  Basilicae  hie  locata  fuit :  deuioues  expellit  et  immnndis 
spiritibus  vexatos  liberos  reddit  et  multa  miracula  cotidie  facit.  P.  reveren- 
dissiuium  prem  et  Dominum  Dominum  Card,  de  Ursinis.      A.D.  MDCCCXXVIII.' 

A  more  interesting  object  in  this  chapel  is  the  sarcophagus  (used 
as  a  font  in  the  old  Basilica)  of  Anicius  Probus,  a  prefect  of  Rome 
in  the  fourth  century,  of  the  family  of  the  Anicii,  to  which  S.  Gregory 
the  Great  belonged.  Its  five  compartments  have  bas-reliefs  repre- 
senting Christ  and  the  Apostles. 

Returning  to  the  aisle,  on  the  R.  is  the  tomb  of  Leo  XII., 
Annibale  della  Genga  (1823-29),  by  De  Fabris;  on  the  left  is  the  tomb 
of  Christina  of  Sweden,  daughter  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  who  died 
at  Rome,  1G89,  by  Carlo  Fontana,  with  a  bas-relief  by  Teudon,  re- 
presenting her  abjuration  of  Protestantism  in  1655  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Innsbruck. 

On  the  R.  is  the  altar  of  S.  Sebastian,  with  a  mosaic  copy  of 
Domenichino's  picture  at  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli ;  beyond  which  is 
the  tomb  of  Innocent  XII.,  Antonio  Pignatelli  (1691-1700).  This 
was  the  last  Pope  who  wore  the  martial  beard  and  moustache,  which 
we  see  represented  in  his  statue.'  Pignatella  is  Italian  for  a  little 
cream-jug  ;  in  allusion  to  this  we  may  see  three  little  cream-jugs 
in  the  upper  decorations  of  this  monument,  which  is  by  Filippo 
Valle. 

'  Sou  iiora,  ses  amies  sont  des  pots, 
line  Caraffe  6tait  sa  mfere.' 

— M.  de  Coulanges  to  Mine,  de  SevigrU. 

'  Dispacci  di  Antonio  Giiistiniani. 

2  The  real  interest  of  tlie  eoluuin  consists  in  its  havinij  been  one  of  the  138 
columns  used  in  the  church  of  Constautine.  Of  these,  eigfht  others  ornament 
the  balconies  under  tlie  dome,  and  two  the  altar  of  S.  Mauritius. 

s  This  Pope  either  forgot  to  iiiscribe  his  family  amono-st  the  Roman 
aristocracy,  or  thouirht  tliat  they  were  above  it.  Consequently  no  place  is 
reserved  for  the  Piynatelli  amonf^st  the  Roman  princes  in  the  ceremonies  of 
the  Sistine.  They  were,  however,  always  noble,  and  can  say,  '  We  gave  a 
Pope  to  the  Church,  but  are  not  of  Papal  origfiu.' 
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'  C'etait  nn  orand  et  sjiint  pape,  vrai  pasteur  et  vrai  pere  commun,  tel  qu'il 
ne  s  en  voit  plus  que  bieii  rareuient  sur  la  cbalre  de  Saint-Pierre,  et  qui  em- 
porta  les  rearrets  universels,  comble  de  benedictions  et  de  merite.'— 5.  Simon 
'  Memoires,'  1700.  ' 

On  the  L.  is  the  tomb,  bv  Bernini,  of  the  Countess  Matilda, 
foundress  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  Popes,  who  died  in  1115,' 
was  buried  in  a  monastery  near  Mantua,  and  transported  hither  by 
Urban  VIII.  in  1635.  The  bas-relief  represents  the  absolution  of 
Henry  IV.  of  Germany,  by  Hildebrand,  which  took  place  at  her 
intercession,  and  in  her  presence. 

We  now  reach,  on  the  R.,  the  large  Cappella  del  Santissimo 
Sacramento,  decorated  with  a  fresco  altar-piece,  representino-  the 
Trinity,  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  and  a  tabernacle  of  lapis-lazul?  and 
gilt  bronze,  copied  from  Bramante's  little  temple  at  S.  Pietro  in 
Montorio.  Here  is  the  magnificent  tomb  of  Sixtus  IV..  Francesco 
della  Rovere  (1471-84),  removed  from  the  choir  of  the  old  S.  Peter's 
where  it  was  erected  by  his  nephew,  Cardinal  Giulio  della  Rovere' 
afterwards  Pope  Julius  II.  He  was  of  such  lowlv  origin  that  he 
had  no  name  of  his  own,  and  took  that  of  the  Rovere  family  in 
Piedmont,  with  whom  he  lived  as  tutor.  His  reign  was  entirely 
occupied  with  politics,  and  he  was  secretlv  involved  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  the  Pazzi  at  Florence  ;  he  carried  nepotism  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  found  a  principality  (Imola  and  Forli)  for  his  nephew 
Girolamo  Riario.  Battista  Mantovano  describes  the  venality  of  his 
times —  ^ 

'  Venalia  nobis 
Templa,  sacerdotes,  altaria,  sacra,  coronae, 
Ignes,  thura,  preces,  coelnm  est  venale 
Deusque.' 
—De  Calamitatibus  Temporum,  1,  iii. 

llie  tomb  is  a  beautiful  work  of  the  Florentine  artist,  Antonio 
Pollajuolo,  m  1493.  The  figure  of  the  Pope  reposes  upon  a  bronze 
couch,  surrounded  (in  memory  of  his  having  taught  successively  in 
the  six  great  universities  of  Italy)  with  allegorical  bas-reliefs  of 
Arithmetic,  Astrology,  Philology,  Rhetoric,  Grammar,  Perspective 
Music  Geography,  Philosophy,  and  Theology,  which  last  irrepre' 
sented  like  a  Pagan  Diana  with  a  bow  and  "a  quiver  of  arrows  on 
her  shoulders.  Close  to  this  monument  of  his  uncle,  a  flat  stone  in 
the  pavement  marks  the  grave  of  Julius  II.,  for  whom  the  grand 
tomb  at  fe.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  was  intended. 

Returnmg  to  the  aisle,  we  see  on  the  R.  the  chapel  and  tomb  of 
Gregory  XIII.  Ugo  Buoncompagni  (1572-85),  during  whose  reign 
the  new  calendar  was  invented,  an  event  commemorated  in  a  bls- 
relief  upon  the  monument,  which  was  not  erected  till  1723  and  is 
by  CamiIZo  Rusconi.  The  figure  of  the  Pope  (he  died  aeed  eighty- 
four)  is  in  the  attitude  of  benediction  :  beneath  are  Wisdom  re- 
presented as  Minerva,  and  Fortitude,  holding  a  tablet  inscribed 
Novi  opera  hujus  et  fidem.'    The  marbles  used  here  were  plundered 
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from  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian  and  the  Augusteum  of  the  Fratres 
Arvales.  Opposite  this  is  the  paltry  tomb  of  Gregory  XIV., 
Nicolo  Sfondrati  (1590-91). 

'Le  tombeau  de  Gregoire  XIII.,  que  le  uiassacre  de  Saiut-Barth^lemy 
r^jouit  si  fort,  est  de  uiarbre.  Le  tombeau  de  stuc  ou  d'abovd  il  av;5it  ^t^^ 
pl:ic6,  a  ^te  accorde,  apr^s  son  depart,  aux  cendres  se  Gr6<ioire  XIV.'— 
Stendhal. 

On  the  L.,  against  the  great  pier,  is  a  mosaic  copy  of  Domeni- 
chiuo's  Communion  of  S.  Jerome.  On  the  right  is  the  chapel  of 
the  Madonna/  founded  by  Gregory  XIII.,  and  built  by  Giacomo 
della  Porta.  The  cupola  has  mosaics  by  Girolamo  Muziauo.  Be- 
neath the  altar  is  buried  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  removed  hither  from 
the  Convent  of  S.  Maria  in  the  Campo  Marzo  by  Gregory  XIII. 

S.  Gregory  Xaziauzeu  (or  S.  Gregory  Theolo.!:;os)  was  son  of  S.  Greyory 
and  S.  Nonnii,  and  brother  of  S.  Goi-g-ouia  and  S.  Cesarea.  He  was  born  c. 
A.D.  328.  In  bis  childhood  he  was  influenced  by  a  vision  of  the  two  virgins, 
Temperance  and  Chastity,  sumuioninu'  him  to  pursue  them  to  the  joys  of 
Paradise.  Beiny  educated  at  Athens  (tooether  with  Julian  the  Apostate),  he 
formed  there  a  great  friendship  with  S.  Basil.  He  became  first  the  coadjutor, 
afterwards  the  successor  of  his  father,  in  the  bishopric  of  Nazianzen,  but 
removed  thence  to  Constantinople,  where  he  preached  against  the  Arians. 
By  the  influence  of  Theodosius,  he  was  ordained  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  but 
was  so  worn  out  by  the  cnbals  and  schisms  in  the  Church,  thnt  he  resigned 
his  office,  and  retired  to  his  paternal  estate,  where  he  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  the  composition  of  Greek  hymns  and  poems.  He  died  May  9. 
A.D.  390. 

On  the  R.  is  the  tomb  of  Benedict  XIV.,  Prospero  Lambertini 
(1743-58),  by  Pietro  Bracci,  a  huge  and  ugly  monument,  in  which 
'  mannerism  pushed  to  an  extreme  point  caused  a  wholesome 
reaction  in  art.'  On  the  left  is  the  tomb  of  Gregory  XVI.,  Mauro- 
Cappellari  (1831-46),  by  Amici,  erected  in  1855  by  the  cardinals  he 
had  created. 

Turning  into  the  R.  transept  (used  as  a  council-chamber,  for 
which  purpose  it  proved  thoroughly  unsatisfactory,  1869-70),  we 
find  several  fine  mosaics  after  pictures  :  viz.,  the  Martyrdom  of  SS. 
Processus  and  Martinianus  from  Valentino  at  the  Vatican  Library; 
the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Erasmus  from  Poussin  ;  S.  Wenceslaus,  king 
of  Bohemia,  from  Caroselli  ;  Christ  walking  on  the  sea  to  the 
boat  of  S.  Peter,  after  Lanfranco.  The  south  apse  occupies  the 
site  of  a  church  of  S.  Petronilla. 

Opposite  to  the  last-named  mosaic  is  the  monument  of  Clement 
XIII.,  Carlo  Rezzonico  (1758-69).  This  tomb,  the  finest  of  its 
period  and  the  greatest  work  of  Canova,  was  uncovered  April  4, 
1795,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  crowd,  with  whom  the  sculptor 
mingled,  disguised  as  an  abb(^,  to  hear  their  opinion  of  his  work. 
The  Pope  (aged  75)  is  represented  devoutly  kneeling  in  prayer  upon 
a  pedestal,  beneath  which  is  the  entrance  to  a  vault,  guarded  by 

»  The  picture  of  the  Madonna  del  Soccorso  is  one  of  the  two  pictures  from 
the  old  basilica  preserved  in  the  present  building- :  the  other  is  the  Madonna 
della  Colonna  in  the  south  transept. 
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two  grand  marble  lions.  On  the  rightjiis  Religion,  standing  erect 
with  a  cross  ;  on  the  left  a  lovely  but  rather  conventional  Genius 
of  Death,  holding  a  torch  reversed — an  '  Apollo  Belvidere  of  modern 
times.'  ^  The  beauty  of  this  work  of  Canova  is  only  felt  when 
it  is  compared  with  the  monuments  of  the  seventeenth  century 
in  S.  Peter's ;  '  then  it  seems  as  if  they  were  separated  by  an 
abyss  of  centuries.'  - 

Beyond  this  are  mosaics  from  the  S.  Michael  of  Guido,  at  the 
Cappuccini,  and — the  best  mosaic  in  the  church — from  the  Martyr- 
dom of  S.  Petronilla,  of  Guercino,  at  the  Capitol.  Each  of  these 
large  mosaics  has  cost  about  150,000  francs. 

On  the  R.  is  the  tomb  of  Clement  X.,  Gio.  Battista  Altieri 
(1670-86),  by  Jiossi,  the  statue  by  Ercole  Ferrata ;  and,  on  the 
left,  is  a  mosaic  of  S.  Peter  raising  Tabitha  from  the  dead,  by 
Costanzi. 

Ascending  into  the  tribune,  we  see  at  the  end  of  the  church, 
beneath  tlie  ugly  window  of  yellow  glass,  the  '  Cathedra  Petri ' 
of  Bernini,  supported  by  figures  of  four  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
Augustine,  Ambrose,  Chrysostom,  and  Athanasius.  Enclosed  in 
this  is  an  ancient  wooden  senatorial  chair,  encrusted  with  ivory, 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  the  episcopal  throne  of  S.  Peter 
and  his  immediate  successors.  Recent  Roman  Catholic  authorities 
(Mgr.  Gerbet,  &c.)  consider  that  it  may  have  been  the  chair  of 
the  senator  Pudens,  with  whom  the  Apostle  lodged.  A  magnificent 
festival  in  honour  of  S.  Peter's  Chair  {'  Natale  Petri  de  Cathedra  ') 
has  been  annually  celebrated  here  from  the  earliest  times,  and  is 
mentioned  in  a  calendar  of  Pope  Liberius  of  a.d.  854:.  It  used  to 
be  said  that  if  any  pope  were  to  reign  longer  than  the  traditional 
years  of  the  government  of  S.  Peter,  S.  Peter's  chair  would  be 
again  brought  into  use ;  but  this  occurred  in  the  case  of  Pius  IX., 
and  nothing  happened.  The  framework  and  a  few  panels  of  the 
relic  may  possibly  date  from  the  second  century. 

'  Prior  to  the  seventeenth  century  it  w:i>5  always  kept  iu  the  baptistery  of 
the  b  isilica,  with  the  exception  only  of  a  period  of  time  between  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  baptistery  of  Dauiasus  and  Symiuachus  iu  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
century,  and  the  destruction  of  the  upper  part  of  S.  Peter's  in  1507.  During 
this  interval  of  perh  ips  two  hundred  and  fifty  or  three  hundred  years,  it  seems 
to  have  been  kept  at  an  alt  ir  close  to  the  tomb  of  S.  Loo,  to  the  left  of  the  high 
altar.'— J.,  S.  Barnes,  '  S.  Peter  at  Rome.' 

On  the  right  of  the  chair  is  the  tomb  of  Urban  VIII.,  Matteo 
Barberini  (1623-44),  who  was  remarkable  from  his  passion  for 
building,  and  who  is  perpetually  brought  to  mind  through  the 
number  of  his  edifices — some  of  them  very  good — which  still 
exist.  The  tomb  is  by  Bernini,  the  architect  of  his  endless 
fountains  and  public  buildings,  and  exemplifies  the  usual  fault 
of  this  sculptor  in  loading  his  figures  (except  in  that  of  Urban 
himself  •*)   with   meaningless   drapery.        Figures   of   Charity  and 

'  Lanciani.  -  Gregorovius,  Grabmiiler  der  Pdpate. 

^  There  is  a  fine  portrait  of  Urban  VIII.  by  Pietro  da  Gortona  in  the  Capi- 
toline  gallery. 
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Justice  stand  by  the  black  marble  sarcophagus  of  the  Pope,  and  a 
gilded  bronze  skeleton  is  occupied  in  inscribing  the  name  of  Urban  on 
the  list  of  Death.  The  whole  monument  is  alive  with  the  bees  of 
the  Barberini.  The  pendant  tomb  on  the  left  is  that  of  Paul  III., 
Alessandro  Farnese  (1534-50),  in  whose  reign  the  Order  of  Jesus 
was  founded.  This  Pope  (the  first  Roman  who  had  occupied 
the  throne  for  103  years,  since  Martin  V.)  was  learned,  brilliant, 
and  witty.  He  was  adored  by  his  people,  in  spite  of  his  intense 
nepotism,  which  induced  him  to  form  Parma  into  a  duchy  for  his 
natural  son  Pierluigi,  to  build  the  Farnese  Palace,  and  to  marry 
his^randson  Ottavio  to  Marguerite,  natural  daughter  of  Charles  V., 
to  whom  he  gave  the  Palazzo  Madama  and  the  Villa  Madama  as  a 
dowry.  His  tomb,  by  Gxiglielmo  dellu  Porta,  perhaps  the  finest  in 
S.  Peter's,  cost  24,000  Roman  crowns  ;  it  was  erected  in  the  old 
basilica  just  before  its  destruction  in  1562,  and  in  1574  was  trans- 
ferred to  this  church,  where  its  position  was  the  source  of  a  quarrel 
between  the  sculptor  and  Michelangelo,  by  whose  interest  he  had 
obtained  his  commission.^  It  was  first  placed  on  the  site  where  the 
Veronica  now  stands,  whence  it  was  moved  to  its  present  position 
in  1(329.  The  noble  figure  of  the  aged  Pope  is  of  bronze.  He  seems 
to  be  absorbed  in  thought.^  In  its  former  place  four  marble  statues 
adorned  the  pedestal ;  two  (Abundance  and  Tenderness)  are  now 
removed  to  the  Farnese  Palace  :  those  which  remain,  of  Prudence 
and  Justice,  were  once  entirely  nude,  but  were  draped  by  Bernini. 
The  statue  of  Prudence  is  said  to  represent  Giovaunella  Caetani  da 
Sermoneta,  the  mother  of  the  Pope,^  and  that  of  Truth  his  infamous 
sister-in-law,  Giulia  Bella,  the  mistress  of  Alexander  VI.,  to  whom 
he  owed  his  promotion  to  the  purple,  though  some  say  that  the 
younger  figure  represents  the  Pope's  daughter  Constance,  wife  of 
Bosio  Sforza.  There  is  a  covert  satire  in  the  representation  of  her 
as  Truth,  as  in  that  of  her  mother  as  Prudence. 

'On  ;i  (lit  de  ces  figures  que  c'etait  le  Rul>eiis  en  sculpture.'  —  A.  Du 
Pays. 

Near  the  steps  of  the  tribune  are  two  marble  slabs  on  which 
Pius  IX.  immortalised  the  names  of  the  cardinals  and  bishops 
who,  on  December  8,  1854,  accepted,  on  this  spot,  his  dogma  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception. 

Turning  toward  the  left  transept ; — on  the  left  is  a  mosaic  of 
S.  Peter  healing  the  lame  man,  from  Mancini.  On  the  right  is  the 
tomb  of  Alexander  VIII.,  Pietro  Ottobuoni  (1G89-91),  by  Giuseppe 
Verlosi  and  Angela  Rossi,  gorgeous  in  its  richness  of  bronze,  marbles, 
and  alabasters.  Beyond  this  is  the  altar  of  Leo  the  Great,  over 
which  is  a  huge  bas-relief  by  Alyardi,  representing  S.  Leo  calling 
down  the  assistance  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  against  the  invasion  of 
Attila. 

•  See  Vasari,  vi.  264. 

*  Ferdinand  Grciiforovius  was  inspired  to  write  his  history  while  grazing:  at 
the  monument  of  I'aul  III. 

•■•  The  likeness  of  this  ti<,aire  to  Dintc  has  caused  it  to  be  caUed  '  La  Dantessa 
di  S.  Pietro.' 
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*  The  king  of  the  Huns,  territied  by  the  apparition  of  the  two  apostles  in  the 
siir,  turns  his  back  and  flies.  We  have  here  a  picture  in  marble,  with  all  the 
faults  of  taste  and  style  which  prevailed  at  that  time,  but  the  workmanship 
is  excellent ;  it  is,  perhaps,  the  largest  bas-relief  in  existence,  excepting-  the 
rich  sculpture  of  the  Indians  and  Egyptians — at  least  fifteen  feet  in  height.' 
— Jameson's  '  Sacred  J.rt,'  p.  685. 

A  tomb,  adorned  with  precious  marbles  and  mosaics,  had  been 
erected  to  Leo  I.  by  his  successor,  Sergius  I.  (687-701),  in  the  south 
transept  of  the  old  S,  Peter's,  but  was  destroyed  by  Paul  V.  in  1607. 

Next  to  this  (in  the  far  left  corner)  is  the  Cappella  della  Colonna, 
possessing  a  much  revered  Madonna  from  a  column  of  the  old 
basilica,  and  beneath  it  an  ancient  Christian  sarcophagus  containing 
the  remains  of  Leo  11.  (ob.  683),  Leo  III.  (ob.  816),  and  Leo  lY. 
(ob.  855),  In  the  pavement  near  these  two  altars  is  the  slab  tomb 
of  Leo  XII.  (ob.  1828),  with  an  epitaph  illustrating  Invocation  of 
Saints,  but  touching  in  its  humility  : — 

'  Commendinsr  myself,  a  suppliant,  to  my  great  celestial  patron  Leo,  I,  Leo 
XII.,  his  humble  client,  unworthy  of  so  great  a  name,  have  chosen  a  place  of 
sepulture  near  his  holy  ashes.' 

Over  the  door  known  as  the  Porta  S.  Marta  (from  the  church  in 
the  square  behind  S.  Peter's,  to  which  it  leads)  is  the  tomb  of 
Alexander  VIL,  Fabio  Chigi  (1655-67),  the  last  work  of  Bernini, 
who  had  built  for  this  Pope  the  Scala  Begia  and  the  Colonnade  of 
S.  Peter's.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  worst  of  all  the  Papal  monuments 
— a  hideous  figure  of  Death  is  pushing  aside  the  alabaster  curtain 
and  exhibiting  his  hour-glass  to  the  kneeling  Pope. 

Opposite  to  this  tomb  is  an  oil-painting  on  slate,  by  Francesco 
Vanni,  of  the  Fall  of  Simon  Magus.  The  south  transept  has  a  series 
of  mosaic  pictures :  the  Incredulity  of  S.  Thomas  from  Camuccini, 
the  Crucifixion  of  S.  Peter  and  a  S.  Francis  from  Guido,  and,  on  the 
pier  of  the  cupola,  Ananias  and  Sapphira  from  the  KoncaUi  at 
S.  Maria  degli  Angeli,  and  the  transfiguration  from  EaffaeUe.^  It 
terminates  with  the  grave  of  Palestrina. 

Opposite  the  mosaic  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  is  the  tomb  of 
Pius  VIIL,  Francesco  Castiglione  (1827-31),  by  Tcnerani.  It  re- 
presents the  Pope  kneeling,  and  above  him  the  Saviour  in  bene- 
diction, with  SS-  Peter  and  PauL  In  the  last  bay  of  this  N.  aisle  is 
the  door  to  the  Chapter  and  Sacristy. 

The  Cappella  Clementina,  by  Alessandro  Cocchi  and  Francesco 
Castellini,  has  the  miracle  of  S.  Gregory  the  Great  from  the  Andrea 
Sacchi  at  the  Vatican,  which  was  formerly  the  altar-piece  here. 
The  great  Pope  lies  here  in  a  coffin  of  cypress  enclosed  in  one  of 
marble,  inscribed:  'Here  lies  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  the  first  of 
Ms  name  and  doctor  of  the  church'  He  was  first  laid  in  the 
portico,  whence,  after  200  years,  Gregory  IV.  moved  his  remains 
to  a  magnificent  tomb  in  the  church,  with  panels  of  silver  and 
:golden  mosaics.  Hence  Pius  II.  moved  the  porphyry  vase  con- 
taining the  remains  of  S.  Gregory  to  the  chapel  of  S.  Andrew. 
The  tomb  and  vase  were  destroyed  by  Paul  V.     Close  to  this  is  the 

''  This  mosaic  occupied  ten  men  constantly  for  nine  years,  and  cost  60,000 
francs. 
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tomb  of  Pius  VII.,  Gregorio  Chiaramoate  (1800-23),  who  crowned 
Napoleon— who  suffered  exile  for  seven  years  for  refusing  to  abdicate 
the  temporal  power — and  who  returned  in  triumph  to  die  at  the 
Quirinal,  after  having  re-established  the  Order  of  Jesuits.  His 
monument  is  the  work  of  ThorivaUiaen,  graceful  and  simple,  though 
perhaps  too  small  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  neighbouring  tombs. 
The  figure  of  the  Pope,  a  gentle  old  man  (he  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-one,  having  reigned  twenty-three  years),  is  seated  in  a  chair ; 
figures  of  Courage  and  Faith  adorn  the  pedestal.  The  tomb  was 
erected  by  Cardinal  Consalvi,  the  faithful  friend  and  minister  of 
this  Pope  (who  died  very  poor,  having  spent  aU  his  wealth  in 
charity),  at  an  expense  of  27,000  scudi. 

Turning  into  the  left  aisle  ; — between  the  two  piers  on  the  R.  is  the 
tomb  of  Leo  XL,  Alessandro  de'  Medici  (1605),  to  which  one  is  inclined 
to  grudge  so  much  space,  considering  that  the  Pope  it  commemorates 
only  reigned  twenty-six  days.  The  tomb,  in  allusion  to  this  short 
life,  is  sculptured  with  flowers,  and  bears  the  motto  Sic  PLorui.  It 
is  the  work  of  Algardi.  The  figures  of  Wisdom  and  Abundance, 
which  adorn  the  pedestal,  are  fine  specimens  of  this  allegorical  type. 

Opposite  is  the  tomb  of  Innocent  XL,  Benedetto  Odescalchi 
(1676-89),  by  Etienne  Monot,  with  a  bas-relief  representing  the  raising 
of  the  siege  of  Vienna  by  King  John  Sobieski. 

Near  this  is  the  entrance  to  the  Cappella  del  Coro  (decorated 
with  gilding  and  stucco  by  Giacomo  della  Porta),  in  which  the 
vesper  services  are  held.  The  altar-piece  is  a  mosaic  copy  of  the 
Conception  by  Pietro  Bianchi  at  the  Angeli.  In  the  pavement  is 
the  gravestone  of  Clement  XL,  Giov.  Francesco  Albaui  (1700-21). 

In  the  next  bay  of  the  aisle,  L.,  is  the  interesting  tomb  of 
Innocent  VIIL,  Gio.  Battista  Cibo  (1484-92),  by  Pietro  and  Antonio 
Pollajuolo.  The  Pope  is  represented  asleep  upon  his  sarcophagus, 
and  a  second  time  above,  seated  on  a  throne,  his  right  hand  ex- 
tended in  benediction,  and  his  left  holding  the  sacred  lance  of 
Longinus  (said  to  have  been  that  which  pierced  the  side  of  our 
Saviour),  sent  to  him  by  the  Sultan  Bajazet.^  It  is  supposed  that 
it  was  owing  to  the  representation  of  this  relic,  that  this  tomb 
alone  (except  those  of  Paul  III.  and  of  Sixtus  IV.,  uncle  of  the 
destroyer)  was  replaced  after  the  destruction  of  the  old  basilica. 
Upon  the  sarcophagus  of  the  Pope  (wrapt  for  burial  in  a  Persian 
robe),  in  allusion  to  the  name  of  Innocent,  is  inscribed  the  11th 
verse  of  the  26th  Psalm,  '  In  Innocentia  rnea  ingressus  sum,  redime 
me,  Domine,  et  miserere  mei,'  Some,  however,  find  in  the  epitaph 
an  allusion  to  the  fact  that,  when  Innocent  VIIL  was  dying,  three 
young  boys,  to  each  of  whom  one  ducat  was  paid,  were  forced,  as  a 
last  resource,  to  infuse  their  young  blood  into  his  stiffening  veins. 
The  discoveries  of  his  reign  enabled  him  to  present  John  11.  of 
Portugal  with  'the  lands  of  Africa,  whether  known  or  unknown.''^ 

'  Formerly  preserved  iu  the  magnificent  reuaissancc  shrine— ciborio  della 
s;iuta  lancia. 

'■^  It  w:is  only  eight  days  after  his  death  that  Columbus  set  forth  to  discover 
another  continent. 
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He  had  had  sixteen  children,  and  his  chief  virtue  was  that  he 
continued  to  be  a  good  father  of  his  family.  Bacon  says  that  '  he 
knew  himself  to  be  lazy  and  unprofitable.' 

'  Avide  pour  les  sieus  et  corrompu,  Innocent  tolerait  tons  les  crimes  des 
autres.  II  n'y  ent  plus  de  s\lret6.  Vol  et  viol,  tout  devint  permis  dans  Rome. 
Des  dames  nobles  6taient  enlevees  le  soir,  i-endues  le  matin  :  le  pape  riait. 
Quand  on  le  vit  si  bon,  on  commenfa  a  tuer  :  il  ne  s'emut  pas  davantage  Un 
homme  avait  tue  deux  filles,  a  ceux  qui  denoncaient  le  fait,  le  camerier  du 
pape  dit  gaiemeut :  "  Dieu  ne  veut  pas  la  mort  du  p6cheur,  mais  qu'il  paye 
et  qu'il  vive."  "—Michelet,  ' Hist,  de  France.' 

'  If  we  reflect  that,  besides  the  impoi'tance  of  this  monument  in  the  history 
of  art,  it  bring-s  back  to  our  memory  the  fall  of  Constantinople  and  Granada, 
the  discovery  of  the  new  world,  the  figures  of  B:iyazid,  Ferdinand,  and 
Christopher  Columbus,  we  have  a  subject  for  meditation,  as  well  as  aesthetic 
enjoyment.' — Lanciani. 

Opposite  the  tomb  of  Innocent  VITI.  over  the  door,  is  one  which 
is  a  kind  of  Memento  Mori  to  the  living  Pope,  which  always  bears 
the  name  of  his  predecessor,  and  in  which  his  corpse  will  be 
deposited  while  his  real  tomb  is  jjrepared. 

Passing  the  Cappella  della  Presentazione,  which  contains  a 
mosaic  from  the  '  Presentation  of  the  Virgin  '  by  Kamanelli,  we  reach 
the  last  bay,  which  contains  the  tombs  of  the  Stuarts.  On  the  right 
is  the  monument,  by  Fdippo  Barigioni,  of  Maria  Clementina 
Sobieski,  wife  of  James  Francis  Edward,  called  iu  the  inscription 
'  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland  ; '  on  the  left  is  that 
by  Canova  to  the  three  Stuart  princes,  James  III.^  and  his  sons, 
Charles  Edward  and  Henry — Cardinal  York.  The  calzoni  on  the 
figures  of  the  angel  guardians  were  added  by  the  folly  of  Leo  Xil. 
The  monument  (in  which  the  Royal  titles  are  given)  is  said  to  have 
been  erected  at  the  expense  of  George  IV.'^  It  bears  the  in- 
scription : — 

JACOBO  III. 

JACOB  11.   MAGNAE  IBRIT.  REGIS  FILIO, 

KAROLO   EDVAKDO 

ET  HENRICO,  DECASO  PATRUM 

CARDINALIUM, 

JACOBI  III.   FILIIS, 

REGIAE  STIRPIS  STVARDIAE  POSTREMIS, 

ANNO  MDCCCXIX. 

BEATI  MORTUI  QUI  IN   DOMINO  MORIUNTUR. 

'  George  IV.,  fidele  a  sa  reputation  du  gentleman  le  plus  accompli  des  trois 
royaumes,  a  voulu  honorer  la  cendre  des  princes  malheureux  que  de  leur 
vivant  il  eCit  envoyes  a  I'echafaud  s'ils  fussent  tombes  en  sou  pouvoir.' — 
Stendhal. 

'  Beueath  the  unrivalled  dome  of  S.  Peter's  lie  mouldering  the  remains  of 
what  was  once  a  brave  and  gallant  heart ;  and  a  stately  monument  from  the 
chisel  of  Canova,  and  at  the  charge,  as  I  believe,  of  the  House  of  Hanover, 
has  since  arisen  to  the  memory  of  James  the  Third,  Charles  the  Third,  and 
Henry  the  Ninth,  Kings  of  England — names  which  an  Englishman  can  scarcely 
read  without  a  smile  or  a  sigh.  Often  at  the  present  day  does  the  British 
traveller  turn  from  the  sunny  crest  of  the  Piuci:i,u,  or  the  carnival  throng  of 

1  '  II  Serenissimo  Pretendeute,'  contemporary  Italian  newspapers  used  to 
call  him.    See  Gray's  "Works,  Letter  xx. 

2  It  was  really  paid  for  by  Pius  VII. 
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the  Corso.  to  gaze,  in  thonylitlul  silence,  on  that  mockery  of  hnmau  sfreat- 
ness,  and  that  last  record  of  ruined  liopes  !  The  tomh  hefore  him  is  of  a  race 
justly  expelled  ;  the  magnificent  temple  th;it  enshrines  it  is  of  a  faith  wisely 
reformed  ;  yet  who  at  such  a  moment  would  harshly  remember  the  errors  of 
either,  and  miuht  not  join  in  the  prayer  even  of  that  erriny  Church  for 
the  departed,  "  Requiescant  in  pace"  ?' — Lord  Mahon. 

The  last  chapel  is  the  Baptistery,  and  contains,  as  a  font,  the 
ancient  porphyry  cover  of  the  sarcophagus  of  Hadrian,  which  was 
afterwards  used  for  the  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Otho  II.  The  mosaic 
of  the  Baptism  of  our  Saviour  is  from  Carlo  Maratta. 

Distributed  around  the  whole  basilica  are  confessionals  for  every 
Christian  tongue. 

'  Au  milieu  de  toutes  les  creations  hardies  et  splendides  de  I'art  dans  la 
hasilique  de  S.  Pierre,  il  est  une  impression  morale  qui  saisit  I'esprit,  k  la  vue 
des  confessionnaux  des  diverses  langfues.  II  y  a  la  encore  une  autre  esp^ce  de 
g'randeur.'— J^.  Du  Pays. 

The  last  important  service  held  here  was  on  the  last  day  of  the 
Papal  rule,  when  Monte  Mario  was  white  with  the  tents  of  the 
70,000  Piedmontese  who  were  about  to  bombard  the  city.  All 
Rome,  in  tears  and  in  deepest  mourning,  met  to  pray  that  the  Pope 
might  be  preserved  from  his  enemies,  and  when  the  solitary  white 
figure  of  Pius  IX.  appeared  through  the  dense  throng,  his  face 
streaming  with  tears — such  a  wail  of  anguish  and  sympathy  arose 
from  the  whole  vast  multitude  as  can  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  heard  it. 

The  Congress  of  Sacred  Archaeology  petitioned  in  1900  to  have 
the  Sacre  Grotte  Vaticane  reoi3ened,  together  with  the  closed  stairs 
to  the  tomb  of  S.  Peter.  An  order  to  visit  The  Crypt  of  S.  Peter's 
must  still  be  obtained  from  a  Monsignore.  The  entrance  is  near 
the  statue  of  S.  Veronica.  It  is  now  lit  with  electric  light.  The 
visitor  is  usuallj^  hurried  in  his  inspection  of  this,  historically 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  basilica,  and  the  works  of  art 
it  contains  are  so  ill  arranged  as  to  be  difficult  to  investigate  or 
remember.  The  crypt  is  divided  into  two  portions,  the  Grotte 
Nuove,  occupying  the  area  beneath  the  dome,  and  opening  into 
ancient  lateral  chapels  —  and  the  Grotto  Vecchie,  which  ex- 
tended under  the  whole  nave  of  the  old  basilica,  and  reach  as  far 
only  as  the  Cappella  del  Coro  of  the  present  edifice.  We  may 
believe  that  they  enclose  the  sacred  plot  of  ground  in  which  S. 
Peter  was  buried  close  to  his  place  of  execution,  and  where  the 
graves  of  the  early  popes  clustered  around  that  of  their  great, 
predecessor,  '  like  bishops  assisting  at  a  synod  or  council. ' 

'  In  1615,  when  Paul  Y.  built  the  stairs  leadino:  to  the  Confession  and  the 
crypts,  "several  bodies  were  found  lyinu  in  cottins,  tied  with  linen  bands,  as 
we  read  of  Lazarus  in  the  Gospel ;  ligatus  pedibits  et  manibus  institis.  One 
body  only  was  attired  in  a  sort  of  pontifical  robe.  Xotwithstandin<r  the 
absence  of  written  indications,  we  thouulit  they  were  the  i^raves  of  the  teu 
bishops  of  Kome  buried  in  Vaticano."  So  speaks  Giovanni  Severano  in  his 
book,  "  Meuiorie  sacre  delle  sette  chiese  di  Roma,"  which  was  printed  in  1G29. 
Francesco  Maria  Torriirio,  who  witnessed  the  exhumations  with  Cardinal 
Evanti^elista  Pallotta,  adds  that  the  linen  5)ands  were  from  two  to  three  inches 
wide,  and  that  they  must  have  been  soaked  in  aromatics.  One  of  the  collins 
bore,  howevi'r,  the'iianu!  Linus.  Let  ns  now  refer  to  the  "  Liber  I'ontificalis," 
theauthority  of  which,  as  a  historical  text-book,  cannot  be  doubted,  since  the 
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critical  publication  of  Louis  Duchesne.  After  describing  the  "  deposition  " 
of  S.  Peter  in  the  Vatican,  near  the  Circus  of  Nero,  between  the  Via  Aurelia 
and  the  Via  Triuniphalis,  jiiaria  locum  ubi  crucifixus  est  (near  the  i)lace  of  his 
execution),  it  proceeds  to  say  that  Linus  "  was  buried  side  by  side  with  the 
remains  of  the  blessed  Peter  in  the  Vatican,  October  24."  Even  if  we  are 
disposed  to  doubt  Torrigio's  correctness  in  copyino:  the  name  of  the  second 
Bishop  of  Rome,  the  fact  of  his  burial  in  this  place  seems  to  be  certain, 
because  Hrabauus  Maurus,  a  poet  of  the  ninth  century,  speaks  of  Liuus's 
tomb  as  visible  and  accessible  in  the  year  S2i.' —Lanciani. 

This  takes  one  direct  into  an  ambulacrum  corresponding  to  the 
curve  of  the  Dome  far  above.  The  entrance  is  effected  by  the 
pedestal  of  the  statue  of  S.  Veronica. 

The  first  portion  of  the  crypt  which  is  entered  is  a  semicircular 
corridor  in  the  Grotte  Nuove.  Hence,  after  a  statue  of  S.  James 
the  Less,  by  A.  Pollajuolo,  open,  R.,  two  ancient  chapels.  The 
next,  S.  Maria  in  Portico,  derives  its  name  from  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin,  attributed  to  Simone  Memmi,  which  stood  in  the  portico  of 
the  old  basilica ;  it  contains  an  ancient  marble  copy  of  the  bronze 
statue  of  S.  Peter,  seated  on  a  gothic  throne  which  was  once 
occupied  by  the  statue  of  Benedict  XII.,  by  Paolo  da  Siena. 
Several  statuettes  here  come  from  the  magnificent  monument  of 
Nicholas  V.,  which  perished  with  the  old  church.  Here  also  is  a 
statue  of  S.  Peter  which  stood  in  the  ancient  portico,  and  the  cross 
which  crowned  it.  The  3rd  chapel,  S.  Maria  delle  Partorienti,  has  a 
relief  half-figure  of  Boniface  VIII.,  attributed  to  Andrea  Pisano ;  a 
mosaic  of  our  Saviour  in  benediction,  from  the  tomb  of  Otho  II. ;  a 
mosaic  of  the  Virgin,  of  the  eighth  century  ;  several  ancient  in- 
scriptions ;  and  at  the  entrance,  statues  of  the  two  apostles  James, 
from  the  tomb  of  Nicholas  V.  A  portrait  in  mosaic  of  John  VII. 
An  inscription  of  Pope  Damasus.  Behind  this  chapel  were  pre- 
served the  remains  of  Leo  II.,  III.,  and  IX.,  till  they  were  removed 
to  the  upper  church  of  Leo  XII. 

Entering  the  Grotte  Vecchie  (really  the  old  Basilica),  we  find  a 
whitewashed  nave  and  aisles  separated  by  pilasters  carrying  low 
arches.  Following  the  south  aisle,  we  are  first  arrested  by  the 
marble  inscription  on  the  left  relating  to  the  donation  of  lands  made 
by  the  Countess  Matilda  (of  Tuscany)  to  the  church  in  1102.  Near 
this  is  the  Altare  del  Salvatore,  close  to  which  are  a  bas-relief  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child  by  Arnolfo,  which  once  decorated  the  tomb 
of  Boniface  VIII., — and  the  epitaph  of  Charlotte,  Queen  of  Cyprus, 
who  died  in  1487.  We  next  reach  the  sepulchral  urns  of  the  three 
Stuart  princes,  commemorated  in  the  upper  church ;  then  the 
epitaph  of  Nicholas  I.  (867),  and  the  tombs  of  Cardinal  Tebaldeschi 
(1378)  and  the  deacon  Felix  (495).  At  the  extremity  of  the  aisle  is 
an  early  Christian  sarcophagus  used  as  the  tomb  of  Pope  Gregory  V. 
(999),  and,  close  by  it,  the  huge  sarcophagus  of  his  cousin  the 
Emperor  Otho  II.,  who  died  at  Rome  in  a.d.  983;  this  formerly 
stood  in  the  portico  of  the  ancient  basilica. 

Close  by,  at  the  end  of  the  central  aisle  or  nave,  is  the  empty 
tomb  of  Alexander  VI.,  Rodrigo  Borgia  (1492-1503),  the  infamous 
father  of  Caesar  and  Lucrezia,  who  is  believed  to  have  died  of  the 
poison  which  he  intended  for  one  of  his  cardinals. 
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'  All  Rome  Tin  with  indescri bible  li^l  uluess  to  visit  the  corpse.  Men  could 
not  s:iti:ite  their  eyes  with  fee  linsr  on  the  circase  of  the  serpent,  who  by  his 
unbounded  ambition  and  pestiferous  perfidy,  by  every  demonstration  of 
horrible  cruelty,  monstrous  lust,  and  unhe»rd-of  avarice,  sellinir  without 
distinction  thinj;s  sacred  and  profane,  hid  filled  the  world  with  venom.' — 
Gruicciardini. 

The  body  of  this  Pope  was  not  allowed  to  rest  in  peace.  Julius  II., 
the  bitter  enemy  of  the  Borgias,  turned  it  out  of  its  tomb,  and  had 
it  carried  to  S.  Giacomo  degli  Spagnuoli,  whence,  when  that  church 
was  dismantled,  it  was  taken  (1610)  to  S.  Maria  di  Monserrato.  The 
empty  sarcophagus  is  surmounted  by  the  figure  of  Alexander,  who  was 
himself  a  handsome  old  man,  and  in  whose  features  may  be  traced 
the  lineaments  of  the  splendid  Caesar  Borgia,  known  to  us  from  the 
picture  formerly  in  the  Borghese  Palace. 

Crossing  the  central  nave,  we  reach  the  huge  tomb  of  Adrian  IV. 
(Nicholas  Breakspeare,  1154-59),  the  only  Englishman  who  ever 
occupied  the  Papal  thr<jne,  who  began  life  as  a  beggar-boy,  and  for 
whom  the  great  Barbarossa  afterwards  held  the  stirrup. ^  He  burnt 
Arnold  of  Brescia,  and  crowned  Frederick  I.  He  is  buried  in  a 
pagan  sarcophagus  of  red  granite,  adorned  with  Medusa  heads  in 
relief,  and  bearing  no  inscription.  At  the  destruction  of  the  old  S. 
Peter's,  his  undersized  body  was  seen  wearing  slippers  of  Turkish 
make,  and  a  large  emerald  ring. 

Beyond  this  are  two  early  Christian  sarcophagi  appropriated  as 
the  tombs  of  Pius  II.,  Aeneas  .Sylvius  Piccolomini  (1458-64),  and 
Pius  III.,  Antonio  Todeschini  Piccolomini  (1503),  whose  monuments 
are  removed  to  S.  Andrea  della  Valle. 

Next  to  these  comes  a  noble  fragment  of  the  tomb  of  Boniface 
VIIL,  Benedetto  Caetani  (1294-1303),  at  the  extremity  of  the  other 
aisle. 

'The  last  prince  of  the  Church  who  understood  the  Papacy  in  the  sense 
of  universil  dominion,  in  the  spirit  of  Gregory  VIL,  of  Alexanner  and 
Innocent  III.  Two  kinos  held  the  bridle  of  his  p  ilfrey  as  he  rode  from  S. 
Peter's  to  the  L  iteran  after  his  election.  He  received  Dinte  as  the  ambas- 
sador of  Florence  ;  in  1300  he  instituted  the  jubilee  ;  and  his  reiifn— tilled  with 
contests  with  Philip  le  Bel  of  France  and  the  Colonnas — ended  in  his  beiu'/ 
taken  prisoner  in  his  palace  at  Anayni  by  Sciarra  Colonna  and  William  of 
No^aret,  and  subjected  to  the  most  cruel  indignities.  He  was  rescued  by  his 
fellow-citizens  and  conducted  to  Rome  by  the  Orsiui,  but  he  died  thirty-seven 
days  after,  of  orief  and  mortification.  The  Ghibelline  story  relates  that  he  aite 
alone  silently  gnawing  the  top  of  his  st  iff,  and  at  leui^th  dashed  out  his  brains 
against  the  wall,  or  smothered  himself  with  his  own  pillows.  But  the  con- 
temporary verse  of  the  C irdinil  of  S.  Georye  describes  him  as  dyini:  quietly 
in  the  midst  of  his  cardinals,  at  pe  ice  with  the  world,  and  having  received  all 
the  consolations  of  the  Church.'— 5ee  Milman's  '  Latin  ChriMianity,'  vol.  v. 

The  character  of  Boniface  has  ever  formed  one  of  the  battlefields 
of  history.  He  was  scarcely  dead  when  the  epitaph,  '  He  came  in 
like  a  fox,  he  ruled  like  a  lion,  he  died  like  a  dog,'  was  proclaimed 
to  Christendom.  He  was  consigned  by  Dante  to  the  lowest  circle 
of  hell ;  yet  even  Dante  expressed  the  universal  shock  with  which 

1  He  had  been  Bishop  of  S.  Albans,  and  a  niissioniiry  for  the  conversion  of 
Norway. 
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Christendom  beheld  '  the  fleur-de-lis  enter  Anagni,  and  Christ  again 
captive  in  his  Yicar — the  mockery,  the  gall  and  vinegar,  the  cruci- 
fixion between  living  robbers,  the  cruelty  of  the  second  Pilate.'  In 
later  times,  Tosti,  Drumann,  and  Cardinal  Wiseman  have  engaged 
in  his  defence. 

Boniface  VIII.,  with  whom  the  mediaeval  Papacy  came  to  an 
end,  was  buried  with  the  utmost  magnificence  in  a  splendid  chapel, 
which  he  had  built  and  adorned  with  mosaics,  and  where  a  grand 
tomb  was  erected  to  him.  Of  this  nothing  remains  now  but  the  sar- 
cophagus, which  bears  a  majestic  figure  of  the  Pope  by  Arnolfo  del 
Cambio  (?). 

'The  head  is  unusually  beautiful,  severe  and  noble  in  its  form,  and  cor- 
responds perfectly  with  the  portrait  which  we  have  (at  the  Lateran)  from  the 
hand  of  Giotto,  which  represents  his  face  as  beardless  and  of  the  most  perfect 
oval.  His  held  is  covered  by  a  lon^,  pointed  mitre,  like  a  sugar-loaf,  decked 
with  two  crowns.  This  proud  man  was  indeed  the  first  who  wore  the  double 
crown — all  his  predecessors  havinof  been  content  with  a  simple  crowned  mitre. 
This  new  custom  existed  till  the  time  of  Urban.V.,  by  whom  the  third  crown 
was  added.'— Gregorovius,  '  Grabm'dler  der  Pdpste.' 

Passing  the  tomb  of  a  nephew  of  Boniface  VIII.,  we  reach  (turn- 
ing back)  against  the  north  wall,  a  sarcophagus  bearing  the  figure 
of  Nicholas  V.,  Tommaso  di  Sarzana  (1447-55),  being  nearly  all  that 
has  been  preserved  of  the  glorious  tomb  of  that  Pope,  who  founded 
the  Vatican  library,  collected  around  him  a  court  of  savants  and 
poets,  and  with  whom  opened  the  period  of  the  Papacy  to  which 
belonged  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.,  and  the  destruction  of  old  S.  Peter's. 
His  epitaph,  attributed  to  Pius  II.,  is  by  his  secretary,  Maffeo 
Vegio : — 

'  The  bones  of  Nicholas  V.  rest  in  this  grave. 
Who  o-ave  to  thee,  0  Kome  !  thy  g'olden  age. 
Famous  in  council,  more  famous  in  shininir  virtue. 
He  honoured  wise  ruen,  who  was  himself  the  wisest  of  all. 
He  gave  healing-  to  the  world,  long-  wounded  with  schism, 
And  renewed  at  once  its  manners  and  customs,  and  the  buildings 

and  temples  of  the  city. 
He  gave  an  altar  to  S.  Bernardino  of  Siena 
When  he  celebrated  the  holy  yeir  of  jubilee. 
He  crowned  with  gold  the  forehead  of  Frederick  and  his  wife. 
An  1  gave  order  to  the  affairs  of  Italy  by  the  treaty  which  he  made. 
He  translated  many  Greek  writings  into  the  Latin  tongue  ; — , 
Then  offer  incense  to-day  at  his  holy  grave.' 

Next  comes  a  remnant  of  the  tomb  of  Paul  II.,  Pietro  Barbo 
(1464-71),  remarkable  for  his  personal  beauty,  of  which  he  was  so 
vain  that,  when  he  issued  from  the  conclave  as  Pope,  he  wished  to 
take  the  name  of  Formosus.  This  pontiff  built  the  Palazzo  Venezia, 
where  he  collected  a  marvellous  museum  of  precious  works  of  art. 
He  gave  a  name  to  the  Corso,  by  establishing  the  races  there.  He 
also  prepared  for  himself  one  of  the  most  splendid  tombs  in  the  old 
basilica,  for  which  he  obtained  the  services  of  Mino  da  Fiesole  as 
architect.  It  was  his  unfulfilled  wish  to  lie  in  the  renowned  por- 
phyry sarcophagus  of  S.  Costanza,  which  he  stole  from  her  church 
for  this  purpose  ;  hence  the  simplicity  of  the  existing  sarcophagus, 
which  bears  his  eflfigy.     Beyond  this  are  sarcophagi  of  Julius  III., 
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Gio.  Maria  Ciocchi  del  Monte  (1550-55),  builder  of  the  Villa  Papa 
Giulio;  and  Nicholas  III.,  Gaetano  Orsini  (1277-81),  who  made  a 
treaty  with  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  and  obtained  from  him  a  ratifica- 
tion of  the  donation  of  the  Countess  Matilda.  Dante  finds  him  by 
a  burning  gulf,  the  head  within,  the  feet  without,  red  with  the 
flames  of  hell. 

'  Le  pontiticat  de  Nicolas  III.  est  I'arch^type  du  nepotisme,  deventi  depuis 
end^uiiqiie  daus  la  i)apaute.  D'autres,  avaut  lui,  avient  essay^  d'aLjraudir 
leiirs  families  et  de  les  rapprocher  dus  maisous  souveraiiies  par*  la  possession 
du  pouvoir  on  Tacquisition  de  la  riclicsse  ;  le  premier,  Gaetam)  Orsini  6ri:jea 
le  nepotisme  en  syst^me,  lui  donna  uii  but  precis,  le  soumit  a  des  rei>les  et  en 
tit  une  des  supremes  sciences  de  la  cour  de  Rome.'— Alexu  de  Saint-Priest, 
'  Hist,  de  la  Conquete  de  Xaples.' 

Next  follows  the  sarcophagus  of  Urban  VI.,  Bartolommeo 
Prignano  (1378-87),  the  sole  relic  of  a  magnificent  tomb  of  this 
cruel  Pope,  who  is  credited  with  having  walled  up  three  or  four  of  his 
cardinals  while  at  Genoa,  during  the  Schism,  and  is  believed  to  have 
died  of  poison,^  It  bears  his  figure,  and,  in  the  front,  a  bas-relief 
of  him  receiving  the  keys  from  S.  Peter.  The  sarcophagus, 
emptied  of  its  contents,  was  used  as  a  water  trough  by  the  work- 
men employed  in  building  the  present  S.  Peter's,  and  the  ring  of  the 
pope  was  given  to  Giacomo  della  Porta.     Its  epitaph  runs : — 

'  Here  rests  the  just,  wise,  and  noble  prince, 

Urban  VI.,  a  native  of  Naples. 

He,  full  of  zeal,  o:ave  a  safe  refuge  to  the  teachers  of  the  faith, 

That  gained  for  him,  noble  one,  a  fatal  poison  cup  at  the  close  of  the  repast. 

Great  was  the  schism,  but  great  was  his  courag-e  in  opposing  it, 

And  in  the  presence  of  this  mig-hty  Pope  Simonj'  sat  dumb. 

But  it  is  needless  to  reiterate  his  praises  upon  earth, 

While  heaven  is  shininii  with  his  immortal  glory.' 

'  Sepelitur  in  beati  Petri  Basilica,  panels  admodum  ejus  mortem,  utpote 
hominis  rustici  et  inexorabilis,  Hentilms.  Hujus  autem  sepulchrum  adhuc 
visitur  cum  epitapliio  satis  rustico  et  inepto.' — Platina. 

We  next  find  the  sarcophagi  of  Innocent  VII.,  Cosmato  de 
Miliorati  (1404-6),  bearing  his  figure;  of  Marcellus  II.,  Marcello 
Cervini  (1555),  who  only  reigned  twenty-five  days,  and  was  buried 
with  a  gold  mitre  ;  and  of  Innocent  IX.,  Giov.  Antonio  Facchinetti 
(1591-92),  who  reigned  but  sixty  days. 

Passing  the  tombs  of  Cardinal  Fonseca,  Cardinal  della  Porta 
(1434),*  and  Cardinal  Eruli,  each  with  a  statue,  and  the  grave  of 
Archbishop  Piccolomini,  we  reach  the  monument  of  Agnese  CaStani 
Colonna,  the  only  lady  not  of  royal  birth  buried  in  the  basilica.  At 
the  head  (L.)  of  this  aisle,  close  to  the  central  altar  (del  Salvatore) 
is  the  tomb  of  Christina  of  Sweden.  On  our  R.  subtends  the 
Cappella  di  S.  Longinus. 

Hence  we  reach  the  other  corridor  of  the  Grotte  Nuove,  containing 
a  number  of  mosaics  and  statues  detached  from  different  Papal 
tombs,  the  best  being  those  from  that  of  Nicholas  V.  (Tommaso 
Parentucelli  of  Sarzana)  and  that  of  Paul  II.  by  Mino  da  Fiesole  (a 
figure  of  Charity  is  especially  beautiful),  and  a  bas-relief  of  the 
Virgin  and  Cliild,  by  Arnolfo,  from  the  tomb  of  Benedict  VIII. 

»  Cf.  Charles  III.  and  Urban  VI.  (St.  C.  Baddeley).    Heinemann  &  Co. 
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Near  the  entrance  of  the  shrine  are  marble  reliefs  of  the  martyr- 
doms of  S.  Peter  and  S,  Paul.  Opposite  to  the  entrance  is  the 
magnificent  sarcophagus  of  Junius  Bassus,  Christian  prefect  of 
Rome,  who  died  A.D.  359.  It  was  discovered  near  its  present  site 
in  1595.  It  is  adorned  with  adtuirable  sculptures  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testament, 

An  openiDg  from  the  centre  of  the  semicircular  passage  leads  to 
the  Confession  or  Shrine  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  which  contains  the 
sarcophagus  brought  from  the  catacomb  near  S.  Sebastiano  in 
257,  and  which  the  Roman  Church  has  always  revered  as  that 
of  S.  Peter.  On  the  altar,  consecrated  in  1122,  are  two  ancient 
pictures  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul.  Only  half  the  bodies  of  the  saints 
were  held  to  be  preserved  here,  the  other  portion  of  that  of  S. 'Peter 
being  at  the  Lateran,  and  of  S.  Paul  at  S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura. 

To  the  Roman  Catholic  this  is  naturally  one  of  the  most  sacred 
spots  in  the  world,  since  it  holds  literally  the  words  of  S.  Ambrose, 
that  '  where  Peter  is,  there  is  the  Church — and  where  the  Church 
is,  there  is  no  death,  but  life  eternal.'  ^ 

'  From  this  place  Peter,  from  this  place  Paul,  shall  be  can^rht  up  in  the 
resurrection.  Uh,  consider  with  tremblinii-  that  which  Rome  will  behold 
when  Paul  suddenly  rises  with  Peter  from  his  sepulchre,  and  is  carried  up 
into  the  air  to  meet  the  Lord.' — S.  John  Chrysostom,  '  Homily  on  the  EpUtle  to 
Romans.' 

'  Amonij  the  cemeteries  ascribed  by  tradition  to  apostolic  times,  the  crypts 
of  the  Vatican  woiild  have  the  first  claim  on  our  attention,  had  they  not  been 
almost  destroyed  by  the  foundations  of  the  vast  basilica  which  yuards  the 
tomb  of  S.  Peter.  .  .  .  The  Liber  Pantijicalis  says  that  Anacletns,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Clement  in  the  Apostolic  See,  "  built  and  adorned  the  sepulchral 
mouument  (construxit  memoriam)  of  Messed  Peter,  since  he  had  been  ordained 
priest  by  S.  Peter,  and  other  burial-places  where  the  bishops  miy  ht  be  laid." 
It  is  added  that  he  himself  was  buried  there  ;  and  the  same  is  recorded  of 
Linus  and  Cletus  and  of  Evaristns,  Sixtus  I.,  Telesephorus,  Hyginus,  Pins  I., 
Eleutherius,  and  Victor,  the  last  of  whom  was  buried  A.D.  263  :  and  after  S. 
Victor,  no  other  pontiff  is  recorded  to  have  been  boried  at  the  Vatican  until 
Leo  the  Great  was  laid  in  S.  Peter's,  A.D.  461.  The  idea  conveyed  by  the 
words  construxit  memoriam,  is  that  of  a  monument  above  arround',  according 
to  the  usual  Roman  custom  ;  and  we  have  seen  that  such  a  monument,  even 
though  it  covered  the  tomb  of  Christian  bishops,  would  not  be  likely  to  be 
disturbed  at  any  time  during-  the  first  or  second  century.  For  the  reason  we 
have  already  stated,  it  is  impossible  to  confront  these  ancient  notices  with 
any  existing"  monuments.  It  is  worth  mentioning:,  however,  that  De  Rossi 
believes  that  the  sepulchre  of  S.  Linus  was  discovered  in  this  very  place 
early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  bearing  simply  the  name  at  Linus.' — North- 
cote'and  Brottmlow,  '  Roma  Sotterranea.' 

'  The  Liber  Pontificalis  describes,  amonu  the  gifts  of  Constantine,  a  cross  of 
purs  gold,  weighing  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  which  he  placed  over  the 
gold  lid  of  the  coffin  of  S.  Peter.  The  golden  cross  bore  the  following  in- 
scription in  niello  work  :  "  Constantine  the  emperor  and  Helena  the  empress 
have  richly  decorated  this  royal  crypt,  and  the  basilica  which  shelters  it." 
If  this  precious  object  is  there,  the  remains  must  a  fortiori  be  there  also. 
Here  comes  the  decisive  test.  In  the  spring  of  1594,  while  Giacomo  della 
Porta  was  levelling  the  floor  of  the  church  above  the  confession,  removing  at 

^  '  The  principal  authorities  for  the  fact  of  S.  Peter  being  at  Rome— so 
often  denied  by  ultra-Protestants — are  :  S.  Jerome,  Catalogus  Scriptorum 
EeclesiasticoruTn.  in  Pietro  ;  Tertullian,  De  Prcescriptionilms,  cap.  xxxvi,  ; 
and  Eusebius.  Historia  Ecdesiastica,  lib.  il.  cap.  24. 
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the  same  time  the  fonndntionsof  the  Ciborium  of  Julius  II.,  the  around  srave 
way,  imd  he  saw  throuLrh  the  oi)enine  what  nol)Ody  had  beheld  since  the 
time  of  Ser<;ius  II. — the  i;rave  of  S.  Peter,  and  upon  it  the  trolden  cros.^  of 
Ck)nstantine.  On  heariniiof  the  <liscovery,  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  accompanied 
by  Cardinals  Bellanuino,  Antoniano,  and  Sfondrato.  descended  to  the  Con- 
fession, and  with  the  help  of  a  torch,  which  Giacomo  della  Porta  had 
lowered  into  the  hollow  space  below,  could  see  with  his  own  eyes,  and  could 
show  to  his  followers,  the  cross,  inRcril)e(l  with  the  names  of  Constantine  and 
Helena.  The  impression  produced  upon  the  Pope  by  this  wonderful  sieht 
was  so  ofreat  that  he  caused  the  openinir  to  be  closed  at  once.  The  event  is 
attested  not  only  by  a  manuscript  deposition  of  Torritrio,  but  also  by  the 
present  aspect  of  the  place.  The  materials  with  which  Clement  VIII.  sealed 
the  openine,  and  rendered  the  tomb  once  more  invisible  and  inaccessible, 
can  still  be  seen  through  the  "  cataract "  below  the  altar.' — Laiiciani, '  Pagan 
aixfi  Christian  Rome.' 

The  ascent  of  the  Dome  of  S.  Peter's  is  allowed  from  8  to  11  a.m., 
but  a  permesso  ^  is  necessary  except  on  Saturdays,  and  not  more 
than  twenty  persons  are  permitted  to  ascend  at  the  same  time. 
The  entrance  is  from  the  first  door  on  the  left  aisle,  near  the  tomb 
of  Maria  Clementina  Sobieski.  The  ascent  is  by  an  easy  staircase 
a  cordoni,  the  walls  of  which  bear  memorial  tablets  to  all  the  royal 
personages  who  have  ascended  it.  The  aspect  of  the  roof  is  ex- 
ceedinefly  curious  from  the  number  of  small  domes  and  houses 
of  workmen  with  which  it  is  studded — quite  a  little  village  in 
themselves. 

'  We  climbed  up  to  the  roof  of  the  church,  where  one  finds  the  imaL'^e  of  a 
well-built  town  in  miniature— houses  and  shops,  fountains  (in  semblance,  at 
least),  churches,  and  a  orreat  temple — all  in  the  air,  and  beautiful  walks 
between.' — Goetbe. 

A  chamber  in  one  of  the  pillars  which  support  the  dome  contains 
a  model  of  the  ancient  throne  of  S.  Peter,  and  a  model  of  the  church, 
by  Michelangelo  and  his  predecessor,  Antonio  di  Sangallo.  The 
dome  rises  300  feet  above  the  roof,  and  is  613^  feet  in  circumference. 
An  iron  staircase  leads  thence  to  the  ball,  which  is  capable  of  con- 
taining sixteen  persons. 

'  "Cette  hauteur  fait  fr^mir,"  dit  Beyle,  "  qnand  on  sonsre  aux  tremble- 
ments  de  terre  qui  a^itent  frequemment  I'ltalie,  et  qu'nn  instant  pent  vous 
priver  du  plus  beiu  monument  qui  existe.  Certainement  jamais  il  ne  serait 
releve  :  notis  sonimes  trop  raisonabUs." 

'  De  Brosses  raconte  que  deux  moiues  espaofuols,  qui  se  trouvaient  dans  la 
boule  de  S.  Pierre  lors  de  la  secousse  de  1730,  eurent  une  telle  peur,  qxie  I'nn 
d'eux  mourut  sur  la  place.'— .4.  Ihi  Pays. 

The  Sacristy  of  S.  Peter's,  which  is  entered  by  a  grey  marble 
door  on  the  left,  before  turning  into  the  south  transept,  was  built 
by  Pius  VI.  in  1755,  from  designs  of  Carlo  Marchionni.  It  consists 
of  three  halls  with  a  corridor  adorned  by  red  granite  columns  and 
inscriptions  from  the  old  church,  and  by  statues  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul  which  stood  in  front  of  it,  and  were  executed  by  Paolo,  the 
favourite  sculptor  of  Pius  II.  The  central  hall,  Sarpestia  Commune, 
is  decorated  with  eight  tiuted  pillars  of  grey  marble  (bigio)  from 
Hadrian's  Villa.     On  the  left  is  the  Sagrestia  dei  Canonici,  with  the 

>  Obtained  at  8  Via  delia  Sagrestia. 
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Cappella  del  Canonici,  which  has  two  pictures,  the  Madonna  and 
Saints  (Anne,  Peter,  and  Paul),  by  Francesco  Penni,  and  the  Madonna 
and  Child,  Giulio  Romano.  Hence  opens  the  Stanza  Capitolare,  con- 
taining an  interesting  remnant  of  the  many  works  of  Giotto  painted 
for  the  old  basilica  under  Boniface  VIII.  (for  which  he  received 
3020  gold  florins),  in  three  panel  pictures  (once  a  triptych)  belonging 
to  the  ciborium  for  the  high  altar  ordered  by  Cardinal  Stefaneschi 
(1298),  and  representing — Christ  adored  by  that  Cardinal — the 
Crucifixion  of  S.  Peter — the  Execution  of  S.  Paul- and  on  the  back 
of  the  second  panel,  another  picture,  in  which  Cardinal  Stefaneschi 
is  oifering  his  ciborium  to  S.  Peter. 

'  The  frnoftnents  which  are  preserved  of  the  painting-  which  Giotto  executed 
for  the  Church  of  S.  Peter  cannot  fail  to  make  us  rearet  its  loss.  The  frag- 
ments are  treated  with  a  tirandeur  of  style  which  has  led  Rnmohr  to  suspect 
that  the  susceptible  imas:in;ition  of  Giotto  was  unable  to  resist  the  impression 
which  the  ancient  mosaics  of  the  Christian  basilicas  must  have  produced 
upon  him.' — Rio,  'Poetry  of  Christian  Art.' 

'The  colour  is  fine,  the  design  rich  and  imposiu'^",  and  the  attitude  and  ex- 
pression of  the  cardinal,  clasping-  the  bar  of  the  throne,  are  full  of  reverent 
devotion.  The  presence  of  the  donor  in  the  courts  of  heaven  was  in  itself  nn 
innovation  whicli  no  artist  before  Giotto  had  iittem\^ted.'—Cartwright,  '  The 
Painters  of  Florence.' 

Here  also  are  beautiful  fragments,  full  of  style  and  poesy,  of  the 
frescoes  by  Melozzo  da  Forli  (1438-94),  which  decorated  the  former 
dome  of  SS.  Apostoli,  but  of  which  the  finest  portion  is  at  the 
Quirinal  Palace.  On  the  right  is  the  Sayrestia  dei  Benefiziati,  which 
contains  a  picture  of  the  Saviour  giving  the  keys  to  S.  Peter,  by 
Muziano,  and  an  image  called  La  Madonna  della  Febbre,  which 
stood  in  the  old  Sacristy.  The  Ciborium  is  by  Donatello.  Opening 
hence  is  the  Treasury  of  S.  Peter's  containing  many  ancient  jewels, 
crucifixes,  and  candelabra,  by  Benvenuto  Cellini  and  Michelangelo, 
and  amongst  its  glorious  collection  of  church  vestments  the  sacer- 
dotal robe  called  the  Dalraitica  di  San  Leone,  said  to  have  been 
embroidered  at  Constantinople  for  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne 
as  Emperor  of  the  West,  but  it  is  a  production,  in  any  case,  of  the 
Byzantine  artists  in  their  best  period.  The  Holy  Eoman  emperors 
used  to  wear  ib  while  serving  as  deacons  at  the  Pope's  altar  during 
their  coronation  mass. 

'  It  is  a  large  robe  of  stitf  brocade,  falling  in  broad  and  unbroken  folds  in 
front  and  behind— broad  and  deep  enough  for  the  Goliath-like  stature  and 
the  herculean  chest  of  Charlemagne  himself.  On  the  breast,  the  Saviour  is 
represented  in  glory,  on  the  back  the  Transfiguration,  and  on  the  two 
shoulders  Christ  administering  the  Eucharist  to  the  Apostles.  In  each  of 
these  last  compositions,  oiu-  Saviour,  a  stiff  but  majestic  fiijure.  stands  behind 
the  altar,  on  which  are  deposited  a  chalice  and  a  paten  or  basket  containing 
crossed  wafers.  He  "ives,  in  the  one  case,  the  cup  to  S.  Paul,  in  the  other 
the  bread  to  S.  Peter — they  do  not  kneel,  but  bend  reverently  to  receive  it : 
five  other  disciples  await  their  tiu-n  in  each  instance — all  are  standing-. 

'  I  do  not  apprehend  youi-  being  disappointed  with  the  Dalmatica  di  San 
Leone,  or  your  dissentino-  from  my  conclusion  that  a  master,  a  Michelangelo 
I  would  almost  say,  then  flourished  at  Byzantium. 

'  It  was  in  this  Dalmatica— then  semee  all  over  with  pearls  and  glittering  in 
freshness — that  Cola  di  Rienzi  robed  himself  over  his  armour  in  the  sacristy 
of  S.  Peter's  and  thence  ascended   to  the  Palace  of  the  Popes,  after  the 
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tnanuer  of  the  Caesars,  with  soundiuo-  trumpets  and  his  horsemen  following' 
him — his  truncheon  in  liis  hand  and  his  crown  on  his  head — "  terribile  e 
fantastico,"  as  Ins  bioiirapher  descrilies  him — to  wait  upon  the  Legate.' — 
Lord  Lindsay's  '  Christian  Art,'  i.  137. 

In  the  papal  tiara  are  set  some  of  the  jewels  robbed  in  1544  from 
the  tomb  and  person  of  Maria,  the  wife  of  Honorius — daughter  of 
Stilicho.  Originally  the  popes  were  only  crowned  with  a  low 
Phrygian  mitre  decorated  with  two  peacock's  feathers,  to  which 
was  added  a  single  circlet  of  gold  ;  Benedict  XI.  (at  Avignon) 
(perhaps  Boniface  VIII.)  added  a  second  circlet,  and  Urban  V.  a 
third.  The  peacock's  feathers  are  of  good  omen,  the  flesh  of  this 
bird,  according  to  S.  Augustine,  being  held  to  be  incorrupt iVjle. 

Above  the  Sacristy  are  the  Archives  of  S.  Peter's,  containing, 
among  many  other  ancient  MSS.,  a  life  of  S.  George,  with  minia- 
tures by  Giotto.  The  entrance  to  the  Archivio,  at  the  end  of  the 
corridor,  is  adorned  with  fragments  of  the  chains  of  the  ports  of 
Smyrna  and  Tunis.  Here,  also,  is  a  statue  of  Pius  YI.,  by  Ayostino 
Penna. 

It  is  quite  worth  while  to  leave  S.  Peter's  by  the  Porta  S.  Marta, 
beneath  the  tomb  of  Alexander  VII.,  in  order  to  examine  the  exterior 
of  the  church  from  behind,  where  it  completely  dwarfs  all  the  sur- 
rounding buildings.  Among  these  are  the  Church  of  S.  Stefano, 
built  by  Abyssinian  Christians,  with  a  fine  door  composed  of 
antique  fragments  ;  and  the  dismal  Church  of  S.  Maxta,  which  con- 
tains several  of  the  Roman  weights  known  as  '  Pietre  di  Paragone,' 
mcnsae  ponderariae,  standard  measures  of  weight,  said  to  have  been 
used  in  certain  martyrdoms.  Beyond  the  Sacristy  is  the  pretty  little 
Cimiterio  del  Tedesci,  one  of  the  oldest  of  Christian  burial-grounds, 
said  to  have  been  set  apart  by  Constantine  and  filled  with  earth 
from  Calvary.  It  was  granted  to  the  Germans  in  1779  by  Pius  VI. 
Close  by  is  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  della  Pieta  in  Campo  Santo. 

Not  far  from  hence  (in  a  street  behind  the  nearest  colonnade) 
is  the  Palazzo  del  Sant'  Ufl5zio~or  of  the  Inquisition.  This  Body 
was  established  here  in  1536  by  Paul  III.,  acting  on  the  advice  of 
Cardinal  Caraffa,  afterwards  Paul  IV.,  for  inquiry  into  cases  of 
heresy  and  the  punishment  of  ecclesiastical  offences.  It  was  by 
the  authority  of  the  'Holy  Office'  that  the  'Index'  of  prohibited 
books  was  first  drawn  up.  Paul  IV.,  on  his  deathbed,  summoned 
the  cardinals  to  his  side,  and  recommended  to  them  this  '  Santis- 
simo  Tribunale,'  as  he  called  it,  and  succeeding  Popes  protected  and 
encouraged  it.  Even  in  the  last  years  of  Papal  rule  the  Inquisition 
frequently  exercised  its  powers  with  extreme  severity.  The  tribunal 
was  formally  abolished  by  the  Koman  Assembly  in  P'ebruary  1849, 
but  was  re-established  by  Pius  IX.  in  the  following  June  ;  its  meet- 
ings now  take  place  in  the  Vatican. 

In  the  interior  of  the  building  is  a  lofty  hall,  containing  gloomy 
frescoes  of  Dominican  saints,  and  many  underground  cells,  in  whicli 
the  victim  was  unable  to  stand  upright,  having  their  vaulted  ceil- 
ings lined  with  reeds  to  deaden  sound.  When  the  people  rushed 
into  the  Inquisition  during  the  revolution,  a  number  of  human  bones 
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were  found  in  these  vaults,  which  so  excited  the  popular  fury,  that 
an  attack  on  the  Dominican  convent  at  the  Minerva  was  antici- 
pated. Defenders  of  the  Inquisition  maintain  that  these  bones  had 
been  previously  transported  to  the  Holy  Office  from  a  cemetery, 
to  get  up  a  sensation,^  just  as  in  mediaeval  Europe  the  bodies  of 
dead  Christian  children  used  to  be  purposely  left  in  Jewish  houses, 
or  backyards,  in  order  to  create  a  motive  for  death  and  plunder. 

Built  up  into  the  back  of  this  palace  is  the  tribune  of  the  Church 
of  S.  Salvatore  in  Torrione  or  in  Macello,  whose  foundation  is 
ascribed  to  Charlemagne  (797).  Severano  ('Sette  Chiese')  supposes 
that  the  French  had  here  their  schola  or  special  centre — Schola 
Francorum — for  worship  and  assemblage.  The  windows  of  this 
building  are  among  the  few  examples  of  gothic  in  Rome,  and  there 
are  good  terra-cotta  mouldings.  It  may  best  be  seen  from  the  Porta 
Cavalleggieri,  which  was  designed  by  Sangallo,  and  derives  its  name 
from  the  cavalry  barracks  close  by. 

In  the  neighbouring  Palazzo  Serristori  was  the  barrack  of  the 
Papal  Zouaves,  blown  up  in  1867  by  'the  friends  of  Italy,'  though, 
owing  to  the  plot  being  carried  out  too  soon,  only  thirty  lives  of  the 
gallant  and  loyal  defenders  of  the  Church  were  sacrificed. 

A  short  distance  from  the  lower  end  of  the  colonnade  is  the 
Church  of  S.  Michele  in  Sassia,  whose  handsome  tower  is  a  relic  of 
the  church  founded  by  Leo  IV.  (who  built  the  walls  of  the  Borgo), 
especially  for  funeral  masses  for  the  souls  of  those  who  fell  in  the 
defence  of  Rome  against  the  Saracens.  Raphael  Mengs  is  buried 
in  the  modern  church. 

The  name  of  this  church  commemorates  the  Saxon  settlement 
'  called  Burgus  Saxonum,  Vicus  Saxonum,  Schola  Saxonum,  and 
simply  Saxia  or  Sassia,'  oldest  of  the  foreign  settlements  which 
clustered  around  S.  Peter's,  founded  c.  727  by  Ina,  king  of  Wessex, 
and  enlarged  in  794  by  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  when  he  made  a  pil- 
grimage to  Rome  in  penance  for  the  murder  of  Ethelbert,  king  of 
East  Anglia.  Ina  had  founded  here  a  church, '  S.  Maria  quae  vocatur 
Schola  Saxonum,'  which  is  mentioned  as  late  as  854.  Dyer  {Hist, 
of  the  City  of  Rome)  says  that  '  when  Leo  IV.  enclosed  this  part  of 
the  city,  it  obtained  the  name  of  Borgo  from  the  Burgus  Saxonum, 
and  one  of  the  gates  was  called  Saxonum  Posterula.'  ^ 

The  neighbouring  church  of  S.  Lorenzo  in  Piscibus  is  of  ancient 
origin,  though  rebuilt  in  1659. 

'  See  Hemans'  Catholic  Italy,  vol.  i. 

-  Here  prol);ibly  were  Iodised  many  eminent  Ensrlishmen  who  visited  Eome 
in  the  later  Middle  Ai^es,  such  as  Anselm,  Kahere  of  S.  Bartholomew,  Smith- 
field,  and  Thomas  a  Becket. 


CHAPTER    XYl 
THE   VATICAN 

History  of  the  Vatican  Quarter  and  of  the  Palace— Scala  Rearia— Paoline 
Chapel— Sistine  Chapel— Sala  Ducale— The  Stanze— Chapel  of  S.  Lorenzo 
-The  Loo-oie— The  Picture  Gallery— The  Sala  a  Croce  Greca— Sala  della 
Biga— Galleria  dei  Candelabri— Galleria  deuli  Arazzi— Sala  Rotonda— 
Sala  degli  Auiinali— Cortiledel  Belvidere— The  Vestibules— MuseoChiara- 
monti  —  Braccio  Nuova  —  Museo  Lapidario  —  Library  —  Appartamento 
Borgia— Etruscan  Museum— Eg-yptian  Museum — Gardens— Villa  Pia. 

THE  hollow  of  the  Janiculum  between  S.  Onofrio  and  the  Monte 
-L     Mario  is  believed  to  have  been  a  site  used  in  Etruscan  divination : 

'  Fauni  vatesqne  canebant.' 

— Ennins. 

Pliny  [H.  N.  xvi.  87)  says  that  an  oak  stood  in  the  Vatican 
region  which  had  been  worshipped  from  immemorial  time,  and 
that  it  was  inscribed  with  bronze  letters  in  the  language  of  Etrnria, 
Hence  the  name,  which  is  now  only  used  in  regard  to  the  Papal 
palace  and  the  Basilica  of  S.  Peter,  was  once  applied  to  the  whole 
district  between  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  the  Tiber  near  8.  Angelo. 

'  .  .  .  Ut  paterni 
Fhiminis  ripae,  siraul  et  jocosa 
Redderet  laudes  tibi  Vaticaui 
Montis  ima<40.' 

—Horace,  Od.  i.  20. 

Tacitus  speaks  of  the  unwholesome  air  of  this  quarter.  It  was 
also  rich  in  the  clay  from  which  were  made  most  of  the  Roman 
bricks.  In  this  district  was  built  a  Circus  by  Caligula,  adjoining 
the  gardens  of  his  mother  Agrippina.  It  was  made  for  the  Green 
faction,  and  decorated  by  the  obelisk  which  now  stands  in  the 
front  of  S.  Peter's,  near  which  many  believe  that  S.  Peter  suffered 
martyrdom  ^  among  the  victims  of  Nero. 

'  Supervenit  autem  populus  infinitus  ad  locum  qui  appellatur  Naumachia 
iuxta  obeliscum  Neronis.    Illic  enim  crux  posita  est.' — Acta  SS.  Petri  et  Patili. 

Here  Seneca  relates  that  while  Caligula  was  once  walking  by 
torchlight  he  amused  himself  by  the  slaughter  of  a  number  of 
distinguished  persons — senators  and  Roman  ladies.  Afterwards  it 
became  the  Circus  of  Nero,  who  here  watched  the  martyrdoms  of  the 
Christians 2 — mentioned  by  Suetonius  as  'a  race  given  up  to  a  new 
and  evil  superstition ' — whose  conflicts  with  the  orthodox  Hebrews 

1  Pliny,  xxxv.  15.  2  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  44. 
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of  the  Synagogue  brought  them  into  evil  repute  with  the  magis- 
trates, and  gave  the  tyrant  an  opportunity  of  attributing  to  them 
the  burning  of  Rome.  He  nailed  some  to  crosses,  disguised  some 
as  wild  beasts  and  worried  them  with  dogs ;  while  others  he 
smeared  with  pitch  and  set  on  fire,  to  serve  as  torches  for  his 
nocturnal  revels. 

The  first  residence  of  the  Popes  at  the  Vatican  was  erected  by 

S.  Symmachus  (a.d.  498-514)  adjoining  the  forecourt  of  the  ancient 

S.  Peters,  and  here  Charlemagne  is  believed  to  have  resided  on 

the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Rome  at  Christmas,  a.d.  800.     This 

palace  having  fallen  into  decay  during  the  twelfth  century,  it  was 

rebuilt  in  the  thirteenth  by  Innocent  III.     It  was  greatly  enlarged 

by  Nicholas  III.  (1277-81)  ;  but  the  Lateran  continued  to  be  the 

Papal  residence,  and  the  Vatican  palace  was  only  used  on  State 

occasions,  and  for  the  reception  of  foreign  sovereigns  visiting  Rome. 

After  the  return  of  the  Popes  from  Avignon  (1377),  for  the  sake  of 

the  greater  security  afforded  by  the  vicinity  of  S.  Angelo,  it  was 

determined  to  make  the  pontifical  residence  at  the  Vatican,  and 

the  first  Conclave  was  held  there  in  that  year.     In  order  to  increase 

its  security,  John  XXIII.  restored  the  covered  passage  '  Lo  Andare ' 

to  S.  Angelo  in  1411.     On  January  23  of  that  year  five  large  wolves 

were  killed  in  the  Vatican  garden.     Nicholas  V.  (1447-55)  formed 

the  idea  of  making  it  the  most  magnificent  palace  in  the  world, 

and  of  uniting  in  it  all  the  government  offices  and  the  dwellings  of 

the  cardinals.     He  wished  to  make  it  for  Christendom  the  centre 

whence  all  the  messengers  of  the  spiritual  empire  should  go  forth, 

bearing  words  of  life,  truth,  and  peace.     Unfortunately  Nicholas 

died  before  he  could  carry  out  his  designs.     The  building  which  he 

commenced  was  finished  by  Alexander  VI.,  and  still  exists  under 

the  name  of  Tor  di  Borgia.     In  the  reign  of  this  latter  Pope,  his 

son  Cesare  murdered  Alphonso,  Duke  of  Bisceglia,  husband  of  his 

sister  Lucrezia,  in  the  Vatican  (August  18,  1500).     To  Paul  II.  was 

due  the  court  of  S.  Damasus.     In  1473  Sixtus  IV.  built  the  Sixtine 

Chapel,  and  in  1490  *  the  Belvedere '  was  erected  on  a  separate 

garden-house  by  Innocent  VIII.  from  designs  of  Antonio  da  Polla- 

juolo.     Julius  II.,  with  the  aid  of  Bramante,  united  this  villa  to 

the  palace  by  means  of  one  vast  courtyard,  and  erected  the  Loggie 

around  the  court  of  S.  Damasus  ;  he  also  laid  the  foundation  of  the 

Vatican  Museum  in  the  gardens  of  the  Belvedere.     The  Loggie 

were  completed  by  Leo  X.  ;  the  Sala  Regia  and  the  Paoline  Chapel 

were  built  by  Paul  III.     Sixtus  V.   divided  the   great   court    of 

Bramante  into  two  by  the  erection  of  the  library,  and  began  the 

present  residence  of  the  Popes,  which  was  finished  bv  Clement 

VIII.  (1592-1605).     Alexander  VII.  built  the  Scala  Regia*;  Clement 

XIV.  and  Pius  VL,  the   Museo   Pio-Clementino   (for  which   the 

latter  pulled  down  the  chapel  of  Innocent  VIII.,  full  of  precious 

frescoes  by  Mantegna) ;  Pius  VII.,  the  Braccio  Nuovo;  Leo  XII., 

the  picture-gallery;  Gregory  XVI.,  the   Etruscan   Museum,   and 

Pius  IX.,  the  handsome  staircase  (by  Martinucci)  leading  to  the 

court  of  Bramante. 
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*  What  is  the  Pap:icv  but  tho  2h<»st  of  the  (lecease<l  Roman  empire  sittinsf 
crowned  upon  the  iir:vve  thereof  ? ' — Hobbes. 

The  Vatican  is  the  largest  palace  in  the  world  :  its  length  is 
1151  English  feet  ;  its  breadth,  767  feet.  It  has  eight  grand  stair- 
cases, twenty  courts,  and  is  said  to  contain  11,000  chambers  of 
different  sizes. 

(The  Pictorial  Treasures  of  the  Vatic.iu— the  Sistine  Cliapel,  the  Stanze 
and  Loyyie  of  Riff  lelle,  and  the  Pinacoteca  or  Gallery  of  Pictures,  uiay  be 
visited  daily  from  9  trt  3,  except  ou  festivals,  and  ou  Saturdays  only  from 
10  to  1,  and  are  reached  by  the  '  Portoue  di  Brouzo,'  ou  the  left  in  ascendin«»- 
the  Scala  Re^ia. 

Ou  Monday  morniuLis  a  ])ortiou  of  the  Piu  icoteca  is  closed,  on  account  of 
the  Papal  audiences,  whicli  are  held  in  the  rooms  beneath.) 


The  greater  ])ortiou  of  the  Collection  of  .Sculpture  in  the  Vatican  may 

be  visited  from  9  to  3,  except  ou  festivals,  aud  ou  Siturdays  ouly  from  10  to  1. 
Ou  Tuesdays  ■•lud  Fridays  the  Galleria  dei  Candclabri,  the  Arazzi,  and  the 
Etruscau  and  Egyptian  antiquities  are  open  :  these  portions  are  closed  on 
other  days.  The  Library  is  open  from  10  to  3  daily,  except  ou  Saturdays, 
when  it  closes  at  1. 

The  present  entrance  to  all  the  Sculpture  Galleries  is  by  the  Garden  Gate 
(Cancello  del  Giardino)  which  is  reached  by  the  Via  dei  Fondameuti  at  the 
back  of  S.  Peter's.  A  coachmau  shoiild  always  be  directed  to  drive  to  the 
Cancello  del  Giardino,  which  is  at  a  great  distance  from  the  front  entrance 
to  the  Vatican. 


(Open  daily.    Entrance  1  lira.    Free  on  Saturdays.) 

The  principal  entrance  (Porta  di  Bronzo)  to  the  Vatican  is  at  the 
start  of  the  right  colonnade  of  S.  Peter's.  Hence  a  door  on  the 
right  opens  upon  the  staircase  leading  up  to  the  Cortile  di  S. 
Damaso,  and  is  the  nearest  way  to  all  the  collections,  and  the  one 
by  which  visitors  were  admitted  until  the  fall  of  the  Papal  govern- 
ment. The  fountain  of  the  Cortile,  designed  by  Algardi  in  1049, 
is  fed  by  the  Acqua  Damasiana,  due  to  Pope  Damasus  in  the 
fourth  century  :  the  arcades  are  by  Bramante. 

Following  the  great  corridor,  and  passing  on  the  left  the  entrance 
to  the  portico  of  S.  Peter's,  we  reach  the  Scala  Beg^a,  a  magnificent 
work  of  Bernini,  watched  by  the  picturesque  Swiss  guard  of  the 
Pope.  Hence  we  enter  the  Sala  Regia,  built  in  the  reign  of  Paul 
III.  by  Antonio  di  Sangallo,  and  used  as  a  hall  of  audience  for 
ambassadors.  It  is  decorated  with  frescoes  illustrative  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Popes,  and  a  waggon-roof  richly  panelled  at  both  ends. 

Entrance  Wall  : 

Vasari :  Alliance  of  the  Venetians  with  Paul  V.  against  the  Turks, 
aud  Battle  of  Lepanto,  1571. 

R.  Wall :  ] 

Federigo  and  Taddeo  Zuccari:  Absolution  of  the  Emperot  Henry  IV.      j 

by  Gregory  VII.  i 

L.  Wall: 

Vasari :  The  Triumph  of  the  Church  in  the  Massacre  of  S.  Bartholo- 
mew.   The  death  of  Admiral  Coliguy  is  represouted  iu  '  Caedia 
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Coligni  et  sociorum  ejus,'  and  the  approval  of  the  massacre  by 
Charles  IX. — '  Rex  Coligni  necem  probat.' 

Opposite  Wall  towards  the  Sala  Eegia  : 

Return  of  Gregory  XI.  from  Avignon. 

Ghiseppe  Porta :  Benediction  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  by  Alexander 
III.  in  the  Piazza  of  S.  Marco. 

On  the  right  is  the  entrance  of  the  Paoline  Chapel  (Cappella 
Paolina),  also  built  (1540)  by  Antonio  di  Sangallo  for  Paul  III.  Its 
decorations  are  chiefly  the  work  of  Sahbatini  and  F.  Zuccari,  but  it 
contains  two  frescoes  which  are  late  works  (1550)  of  Michelangelo. 

The  long  Hall  leading  out  of  the  Sala  Kegia,  now  called  Cappella 
Leonina,  stands  over  the  Portico  of  S.  Peter's.  Papal  Benedictions 
used  to  be  given  from  its  central  balcony. 

'  Two  excellent  fi-escoes,  executed  by  Michelangelo  on  the  side  wall  of  the 
Pauline  Chapel,  are  little  cared  for,  and  are  so  much  blackened  by  the  smoke 
of  lamps  that  they  are  seldom  mentioned.  The  Crucifixion  of  S.  Peter,  under 
the  large  window,  is  in  a  most  unf;ivourable  light,  but  is  distinguished  for 
its  grand,  severe  composition.  That  on  the  opposite  wall — the  Conversion 
of  S.  Paul — is  still  tolerably  distinct.  The  long  train  of  his  soldiers  is  seen 
ascending  in  the  background.  Christ,  surrounded  by  a  host  of  angels,  bursts 
upon  his  sight  from  the  storm- Hash.  P.iul  lies  stretched  on  the  ground — a 
noble  and  finely-developed  form.  His  followeit»  fly  on  all  sides,  or  are  struck 
motionless  by  the  thunder.  The  arrangement  of  the  groups  is  excellent,  and 
some  of  the  single  figures  are  very  dignified  ;  the  composition  has,  moreover, 
a  principle  of  order  and  repose,  which,  in  comparison  with  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, places  this  picture  in  a  very  favourable  light.  If  there  are  any  ti*aces 
of  old  age  to  be  found  in  these  works,  they  are  at  most  discoverable  in  the 
execution  of  details.'— Kugler,  p.  308. 

On  the  left  of  the  approach  from  the  Scala  Regia  and  Porta  di 
Bronzo  is  reached  the  Sixtine  Chapel  (Cappella  Sistina),  built  by 
Giovanni  di  Dolce  in  1473  for  Sixtus  I V.,^  entered  from  the  Sala 
Regia. 

'  Une  sorte  de  salle  rectangulaii-e,  tr^s  haute,  avec  sa  fine  cloison  de  marbre 
qui  la  coupe  aux  deux  tiers,  la  partie  oii  se  tiennent  les  invites,  les  jours  de 
grande  ceremonie,  et  le  chijeur  ou  s'assoient  les  cardinaux  sur  de  simples 
bancs  de  chene,  tandis  que  les  prelats  restent  debout,  derriere.  Le  trone 
pontifical,  sur  une  estrade  basse,  est  a  droite  de  I'autel,  d'une  richesse  sobre. 
A  iiauche,  dans  la  mui'aille,  s'ouvre  I'etroite  loge,  a  balcon  de  marbre,  reservee 
aux  chantexirs.  II  faut  lever  la  tete,  il  faut  que  les  regards  montent  de 
I'immeuse  fresque  du  Jugemeut  dernier,  qui  occupe  la  parol  enti^re  du  fond, 
aux  peintures  de  la  voute,  qui  descendent  jusqu'a  la  corniche,  entre  les  douze 
fenetres  claires,  six  de  chaque  cote,  pour  que,  brusquement,  tout  s'elargisse, 
tout  s'6carte  et  s'envole,  en  plein  intiui.' — Zola. 

The  lower  part  of  the  walls  of  this  wonderful  chapel  was  formerly 
hung  on  festivals  with  the  tapestries  executed  from  the  cartoons 
of  Raffaelle ;  the  upper  portion  is  decorated  in  fresco  by  the  great 
Florentine  masters  of  the  fifteenth  century,  called  together  for  the 
purpose. 

'  It  was  intended  to  represent  scenes  from  the  life  of  Moses  on  one  side  of 
the  chapel,  and  from  the  life  of  Christ  on  the  other,  so  that  the  old  law 
might  be  confronted  by  the  new— the  type  by  the  typified.' — Lanzi. 

1  Ti-avellers  are  often  only  admitted  by  a  small  door  ou  the  staircase  to 
the  Stanze,  which  is  reached  by  the  Portone  di  Bronzo,  on  the  left  of  the 
Scala  Reiiia. 
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The  following  is  the  order  of  the  frescoes,  type  and  antitype 
together,  six  scenes  from  the  life  of  Moses  having  opposite  to  them 
six  from  ihe  life  of  Christ. 

Over  the  altar — destroyed  to  make  way  for  the  Last  Judgineut,  were  : 

1.  Perugino :   Moses    ia    the    Bui-    I    1.  Perugino :  Christ  in  the  Man;,'er. 
rushes.  | 

(Between  these  was  the  Assumption  of  the  Virg'iu,  in  which  Pope  Sixtus 
IV.  was  introduced  kneeling  :  Perugino.) 


Ou  the  left  wall,  still  existin j;- : 

2.  Pinturicchio :  Moses  and  Zippo- 
rah  ou  the  way  to  Egypt,  aud  the 
circu  ucisiou  of  their  sou. 

3.  Saniro  Botticelli:  Moses  killing- 
the  Egyptian,  an  I  driving-  away  the 
shepher IS  from  the  well. 

4.  Piero  di  Cosimo :  Moses  and  the 
Israelites  after  the  p  issvge  of  the  Red 
Sea. 

5.  Cosimo  Rosselli:  Moses  ijiving 
the  L  iw  from  the  Mount,  and  the 
Adoration  of  the  Golden  C  ilf. 

6.  Sandro  Botticelli:  The  punish- 
ment uf  Korali,  D  ith  in,  aud  Abiram, 
who  aspired  uncalled  to  the  priest- 
hood. C.irdinil  Rodrigo  Borgia, 
afterwinls  Alexander  VI.,  and  Car- 
dinal Riffielle  S  insoui  Riirio,  are 
introduced  as  spectators. 

7.  Bartolommio  della  Gatta :  The 
last  interview  of  Moses  an  I  Joshua. 


On  the  right  wall,  still  existing  : 
2.  Pinturicchio :   The   Baptism 
Christ. 


of 


3.  Sandro  Botticelli . 
tiou  of  Christ. 


The  Tempta- 


4.  Domeaico  Ghirlandajo :  The  Call- 
ing of  the  Apostles  ou  the  Lake  of 
Gennesareth. 

5.  Cosimo  Rosselli :  Christ's  Sermon 
ou  the  Mount. 

6.  Perugino:  The  institution  of  the 
Christian  Priesthood.  Christ  giving 
the  keys  to  Peter.  This  is  perhaps 
the  best  work  of  Perugino  ;  but  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  prove  it 
to  h  ive  been  executed  by  Fra  Dia- 
mante, an  inferior  artist  of  the  middle 
of  the  lif  teenth  century. 

7.  Cosimo  Rosselli :  The  Last  Supper. 


On  the  entrance  wall 


8.  Francesco  Salviati :  Michael 
bears  awav  the  body  of  Moses 
(Jude  9). 


8.  Domenico  Ghirlandajo,  restored 
by  Arrigo  Fiammingo  :  The  Resur- 
rection. 


On  the  pillars  between  the  windows  are  the  figures  of  twenty- 
eight  Popes,  by  Sandro  Botticelli,  Ghirlandajo,  and  Fra  Diamante. 

'  Vasari  (labouring  under  the  delusion  that  No.  3  aud  Xo.  (J,  on  the  left 
wall,  were  the  work  of  Signorelli)says  that  the  two  works  of  Luca  Siguorelli 
surpass  in  beauty  all  those  which  surround  them — an  assertion  which  is  at 
least  question:it)le  as  far  as  regards  the  frescoes  of  Perugino  ;  but  with  respect 
to  all  the  rest,  tlie  superiority  of  Botticelli  is  evident,  even  to  the  most  inex- 
perienced eye.  The  subject  of  the  first  picture  is  tlie  journey  of  Moses  aud 
Zipporah  into  Egypt  ;  the  landscape  is  charming,  although  evidently  ideal ; 
tliere  is  great  depth  in  the  aerial  perspective ;  and  in  the  various  groups 
scattered  over  the  ditterent  parts  of  the  picture  there  are  female  forms  of 
such  ))eauty  that  tliey  may  have  afforded  models  to  Raffielle.  The  svme 
gr  iciiful  treatment  is  also  perceptible  in  the  representation  of  the  deatli  of 
Moses,  the  mournful  details  of  which  have  uiven  scope  to  the  poetical  imagi- 
nation of  tlie  artist.  The  varied  group  to  whom  Moses  lias  just  read  the  Law 
for  the  last  time,  the  sorrow  of  Joshua,  who  is  kneeling  before  the  man  of 
God,  the  charming  landscape,  with  the  river  Jordan  threading  its  way 
l)ctween  the  mount  lins,  which  are  mule  singularly  beautiful,  ;is  if  to  oxi)l  lin 
the  regrets  of  Moses  when  the  angel  announces  to  him  that  he  will  not  enter 
into  the  ])romised  laud— all  form  a  series  of  melancholy  scenes  perfectly  in 
h  irmoiiy  witli  one  another,  the  only  defect  being  that  the  whole  is  crowded 
into  too  small  a  space.'— iiio,  '  Poetry  of  Christian  Art.' 
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'•  The   avenue   of  pictures   is   a  preparation    for    the   surpassing 
grandeur  of  the  vaulting,  which  is  distributed  into  nine  panels. 

'  The  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  contains  the  most  perfect  works  done  by 
Miehel-ing-elo  in  his  long-  and  active  life.  Here  his  great  spirit  appears  in  its 
noblest  dignity,  in  its  highest  purity  ;  here  the  attention  is  not  disturbed  by 
that  arbitrary  display  to  which  his  great  power  not  unfrequently  seduced 
him  in  other  works.  The  ceiling-  forms  a  flattened  arch  in  its  section  :  the 
central  portion,  which  is  a  pUin  surface,  contains  a  series  of  large  and  small 
pictures,  representin^i  the  most  important  events  recorded  in  the  book  of 
Genesis — the  Creation  and  Fall  of  Man,  with  its  immediate  consequences.  In 
the  1  irg-e  triangular  compartments  at  the  spi-inging-  of  the  vault  are  sitting: 
figures  of  the  prophets  and  Sibyls,  as  the  foretellers  of  the  coming  of  the 
Saviour.  In  the  soffits  of  the  recesses  between  these  compartments,  and  in 
the  arches  underneath,  immediately  above  the  windows,  are  the  ancestors  of 
the  Virgin,  the  series  leading  the  mind  directly  to  the  Saviour.  The  external 
connection  of  these  numerous  representations  is  formed  by  an  architectural 
framework  of  peculiar  composition,  which  encloses  the  single  subjects,  tends 
to  make  the  principal  masses  conspicuous,  and  gives  to  the  whole  an  appear- 
ance of  th  It  solidity  and  support  so  necessary,  but  so  seldom  attended  to,  in 
soffit  decorations,  which  may  be  considered  as  if  suspended.  A  great  number 
of  figures  are  also  connected  with  the  fi*amework  ;  those  in  unimportant 
situations  are  executed  in  the  colour  of  stone  or  bronze  ;  in  the  more  im- 
portant, in  natural  colours.  These  serve  to  support  the  architectural  forms, 
to  fill  up  and  to  connect  the  whole.  This  may  be  best  described  as  the  living 
and  embodied  genii  of  architecture.  It  required  the  unlimited  power  of  an 
architect,  sculptor,  and  painter  to  conceive  a  structural  whole  of  so  much 
grandeur,  to  design  the  decorative  figures  with  the  significant  repose  required 
by  the  sculpturesque  character,  and  yet  to  preserve  their  subordination  to 
the  principal  subjects,  and  to  keep  the  latter  in  the  proportions  and  relations 
be-t  adapted  to  the  sp  ice  to  be  GUed.'—Kugler,  p.  301. 

'  Cette  voute  obscure  et  solitaire,  dans  laquelle  il  passa  an  moins  cinq  ans 
(1507-1512),  fut  pour  Michel- Ange  I'antre  du  Carmel,  etil  y  vecnt  comme  Elie. 
II  y  avait  un  lit,  sur  lequel  il  peignait  pendu  k  la  voute,  la  tete  renversee. 
Nulle  compagnie  que  les  prophetes  et  les  sermons  de  Savonarole.' — Michelet. 

The  pictures  from  the  Old  Testament,  beginning  from  the  altar, 

are  : — 

1.  The  Separation  of  Light  and  Darkness. 

2.  The  Creation  of  the*  Sun  and  Moon. 

3.  The  Creation  of  Trees  and  Plants. 

4.  The  Creation  of  Adam. 

5.  The  Creation  of  Eve. 

6.  The  Fall  and  the  Expulsion  from  Paradise. 

7.  The  Sacrifice  of  Xoah. 

8.  The  Deluge. 

9.  The  Intoxication  of  Noah. 

'  The  scenes  from  Genesis  are  the  most  sublime  representations  of  these 
subjects  ;— the  Creating  Spirit  is  unveiled  before  us.  The  peculiar  type 
which  the  painter  has  here  given  of  the  form  of  the  Almighty  Father  has 
been  frequently  imitated  by  his  followers,  and  even  by  Eafiaelle,  but  has 
been  surpassed  by  none.  Michelangelo  has  represented  Him  in  majestic 
flight,  sweeping  through  the  air,  surrounded  by  genii,  partly  supporting, 
partly  borne  along  with  Him,  covered  by  His  floating  drapery  ;  they  are  the 
distinct  syllables,  the  separate  virtues  of  His  creating  word.  In  the  first 
(large)  compartment  we  see  Him  with  extended  hands,  assigning  to  the  sun 
and  moon  their  respective  paths.  In  the  second.  He  awakens  the  first  man  to 
life.  Adam  lies  stretched  on  the  verge  of  the  earth,  in  the  act  of  raising 
himself  ;  the  Creator  touches  him  with  the  point  of  His  finger,  and  appears 
thus  to  endow  him  with  feeling  and  life.  This  picture  displays  a  wonderful 
depth  of  thought  in  the  composition,  and  the  utmost  elevation  and  majesty 
in  the  general  treatment  and  execution.    The  third  subject  is  not  less  im- 
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port:int,  representinsr  the  Fall  of  Man  ami  his  Expulsion  from  Paradise. 
The  tree  of  knowledge  stands  in  the  midst,  the  serpent  (the  upper  part  of 
the  body  Itein^'  that  of  a  woman)  is  twined  around  the  stem  ;  slie  bends  down 
towards  the  <iuilty  i)air,  who  ai'o  in  the  act  of  pluckiui;-  the  forbiilden  fruit. 
The  figures  are  nobly  graceful,  particularly  that  of  Eve.  Close  to  the  ser- 
pent hovers  the  angel  with  the  sword,  ready  to  drive  the  fallen  beings  out 
of  Paradise.  In  this  double  action,  this  union  of  two  separate  moments, 
there  is  something  peculiarly  poetic  and  .significant ;  it  is  guilt  and  punish- 
ment in  one  picture.  The  sudden  and  lightning-like  appearance  of  the 
avenging  anuel  behind  the  demon  of  darkness  has  a  most  impressive  effect.' 
—Kilgler,  p.  304. 

'  Pheidias  created  tranquil  Divinities  ;  Michelangelo,  suffering  Heroes.' — 
Goethe. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  ceiling  is  divided  into  curvilinear 
triangular  spaces  occupied  by  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls  in  solemn 
contemplation,  accompanied  by  augels  and  genii.  Beginning  from 
the  left  of  the  entrance,  their  order  is  : 

1.  Joel.  6.  Sibylla  Libyca. 


2.  Sibylla  Erythraea. 

3.  Ezekiel. 

4.  Sibylla  Persica. 

5.  Jonah. 


Daniel. 

8.  Sibylla  Cumaea. 

9.  Isaiah. 

10.  Sibylla  Delphica. 


'  The  Prophets  and  Sibyls  in  the  triangular  compartments  of  the  carved 
portion  of  the  ceiling  are  the  largest  figures  in  the  whole  work  ;  these,  too, 
are  among  the  most  wonderful  forms  that  modern  art  has  called  into  life. 
They  are  all  represented  seated,  employed  with  books  or  rolled  manuscripts  : 
genii  stand  near  or  behind  them.  These  mighty  beings  sit  before  us  pensive, 
meditative,  inquiring,  or  looking  upwards  with  inspired  counteniuces.  Their 
forms  and  movements,  indicated  by  the  grand  lines  and  mjusses  of  the 
drapery,  are  majestic  and  dignified.  We  see  in  them  beings  who,  while  they 
feel  and  bear  the  sorrows  of  a  corrupt  and  sinful  world,  have  power  to  look 
for  consolation  into  the  secrets  of  the  future.  Yet  the  greatest  variety  pre- 
vails in  the  attitudes  and  expression  —  each  fiuure  is  full  of  individuality. 
Zacharias  is  an  aged  man,  busied  in  calm  and  circumspect  investigation  ; 
Jeremiah  is  bowed  down  absorbed  in  thought— the  thought  of  deep  and  bitter 
•irief  ;  Ezekiel  turns  with  liasty  movement  to  the  genius  next  to  him,  who 
points  upwards  with  joyful  expectation,  &c.  The  Sibyls  are  equally  charac- 
teristic :  the  Persian,  a  lofty,  majestic  woman,  very  aged  ;  the  Erythraean- 
full  of  i)ower,  like  the  warrior-goddess  of  wisdom  ;  the  Delphic— like  Cas- 
sandra, youthfully  soft  and  graceful,  but  with  strength  to  bear  the  awful 
seriousness  of  revelation.'— E^wgr^er,  p.  304. 

'The  belief  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  testimony  of  the  Sibyl  is 
shown  by  the  well-known  hymn,  beginning  with  the  verse  :— 

"  Dies  irae,  dies  ilia, 
Solvet  saeclum  in  favilla  ; 
Teste  David  cum  Sibylla." 

It  may  be  inferred  that  this  (fourteenth -century)  hymn,  admitted  into  the 
liturgy  of  the  Roman  Church,  gave  sanction  to  the  adoption  of  the  Sibyls  into 
Christian  art.  They  are  seen  from  this  time  accompanyiuL;  the  prophets  and 
apostles  in  the  cyclical  decorations  of  the  Churcli.  .  .  .  But  the  highest  honour 
that  art  his  rendereil  to  the  Sibyls  has  been  by  the  hand  of  Miclielangelo  on 
the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  Here,  in  the  conception  of  a  mysterious 
Order  of  women,  placed  above  and  without  all  considerations  of  the  graceful 
or  the  individnal,  the  great  master  was  peculiarly  in  his  element.  They 
exactly  fitted  his  standard  of  art,  not  always  sympathetic,  nor  compreliousiblo 
to  the  average  human  mind,  of  which  the  grand  in  form  and  the  abstract  in 
expression  were  the  last  and  first  conditions.  In  this  respect  the  Sibyls  on 
the   Sistine  ceiling  are  more  Michelaugelesque  than  their  companions  the 
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Prophets,  For  these,  while  types  of  the  highest  monumental  treatment,  are 
yet  men,  while  the  Sibyls  belong-  to  a  distinct  class  of  beings,  who  convey  the 
Impression  of  the  very  obscurity  in  which  their  history  is  wrapt — creatures 
who  have  lived  far  from  the  abodes  of  men,  who  are  alike  devoid  of  the  ex- 
pression of  feminine  sweetness,  human  sympathy,  or  sacramental  beauty  ; 
who  are  neither  Christians  nor  Jewesses,  Witches  nor  Graces,  yet  living^, 
grand,  beautiful,  and  true,  according  to  laws  revealed  to  the  great  Florentine 
gfenius  only.  Thus  their  tigures  may  be  said  to  be  unique,  as  the  otfspring  of 
a  peculiar  sympathy  between  the  master's  mind  and  his  subject.  To  this 
sympathy  may  be  ascribed  the  prominence  and  size  given  them — both  Pro- 
phets and  Sibyls — as  compared  to  their  usual  relation  to  the  subjects  they 
environ.  They  sit  here  in  twelve  throne-like  niches,  more  like  presiding- 
deities,  each  wrapt  in  self-contemplation,  than  as  tributary  witnesses  to  the 
truth  and  omnipotence  of  Him  they  are  intended  to  announce.  Thus  they 
form  a  gig-antic  framework  round  the  subjects  of  the  Creation,  of  which  the 
birth  of  Eve,  as  the  type  of  the  Nativity,  is  the  intentional  centre.  For  some 
reason,  the  twelve  figures  are  not  Prophets  and  Sibyls  alternately  —  there 
being  only  five  Sibyls  to  seven  Prophets— so  that  the  Prophets  cometogether 
at  one  angle.     Books  and  scrolls  are  given  indiscriminately  to  them. 

'  The  Sibylla  Persica,  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  of  the  sisterhood,  holds  the 
book  close  to  her  eyes,  as  if  from  dimness  of  sight,  which  fact,  contradicted 
as  it  is  by  a  frame  of  obviously  herculean  strength,  gives  a  mysterious  intent- 
ness  to  the  action. 

'  The  Sibylla  Libyca,  of  equally  powerful  proportions,  but  less  closely 
draped,  is  grandly  bringing  herself  to  lift  a  massive  volume  from  a  height 
above  her  head  ori  to  her  knees. 

'  The  Sibylla  Cumana,  also  aged,  and  with  her  head  covered,  is  reading 
with  her  volume  at  a  distance  from  her  eyes. 

'  The  Sibylla  Delphica,  with  waving  hair  escaping-  from  her  turban,  is  a 
beautiful  young  being  —  the  most  human  of  all — gazing  into  vacancy  or 
futurity.     She  holds  a  scroll. 

'  The  Sibylla  Erythraea,  a  grand  bare-headed  creature,  sits  reading  intently 
with  crossed  legs,  about  to  turn  over  her  book. 

'  The  Prophets  are  equally  grand  in  structure,  and  though,  as  we  have  said, 
not  more  than  men,  yet  they  are  the  only  men  that  could  well  bear  the  juxta- 
position with  their  stupendous  female  colleagues.  Ezekiel,  between  Ery- 
thraea and  Persica,  has  a  scroll  in  his  hand  that  hangs  by  his  side,  just  cast 
down,  as  he  turns  eagerly  to  listen  to  some  voice. 

'  Jeremiah,  a  magnificent  figui'e,  sits  with  elbow  on  knee  and  head  on  hand, 
rapt  in  the  meditation  appropriate  to  one  called  to  utter  lamentation  and 
woe.     He  has  neither  book  nor  scroll. 

'  Jonah  is  also  without  either.  His  position  is  strained  and  ungraceful — 
looking  upwards,  and  apparently  remonstrating  with  the  Almighty  upon 
the  destruction  of  the  goiird,  a  few  leaves  of  which  are  seen  above  him.  His 
hands  are  placed  together  with  a  strange  and  trivial  action,  supposed  to  de- 
note the  counting  on  his  fingers  the  number  of  days  he  was  in  the  fish's  belly. 
A  formless  marine  monster  is  seen  at  his  side. 

'  Daniel  has  a  book  on  his  lap,  with  one  hand  on  it.  He  is  young,  and  a 
piece  of  lion's  skin  seems  to  allude  to  his  history.' — Lady  Eastlake,  '  History  of 
our  Lord,'  i.  248. 

'  Le  desespoir  de  Jeremie  qui  laisse  tomber  sa  tete  dans  sa  main,  et  n'est 
plus  que  le  gigantesque  soupir  de  tout  un  peuTple. '—Michelet. 

In  the  recesses  between  the  Prophets  and  Sibyls  is  a  series  of 
lovely  family  groups  representing  the  Genealogy  of  the  Virgin. 
The  four  corners  of  the  ceiling  contain  triangular  groups  illus- 
trative of  the  power  of  Jehovah  displayed  in  the  deliverance  of 
His  chosen  people. 

Near  the  altar  are  : 

R. — The  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  by  means  of  the  brazen  serpent. 
L.— The  execution  of  Haman. 
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Near  the  entrance  are  : 

R.— Judith  :iu(l  Holofcrues. 
L.— David  and  Goliath. 

Only  3000  ducats  were  paid  to  Michelangelo  for  all  his  great  work 
on  the  ceiling  of  the  Sistine.  It  was  uncovered  November  1512, 
and  fairly  astonished  the  world. 

It  was  when  Michelangelo  was  already  in  his  sixtieth  year  that 
Clement  VII.  formed  the  idea  of  effacing  the  three  pictures  of 
Perugiuo  at  the  end  of  the  chapel,  and  employing  him  to  paint  in 
their  place  the  vast  fresco  of  The  Last  Judgment.  It  occupied  the 
master  for  seven  years,  and  was  finished  in  1541,  when  Paul  III. 
occupied  the  throne.  During  this  time  Michelangelo,  a  devout 
Dante-lover,  frequently  read  and  re-read  the  wonderful  sermons 
of  Savonarola,  to  refresh  his  mind,  and  that  he  might  drink  in 
and  absorb,  and  reproduce,  their  religious  grandeur.  To  induce 
him  to  pursue  his  work  with  application,  Paul  III.  went  himself 
to  his  house  attended  by  ten  cardinals  :  '  an  honour,'  says  Lanzi, 
'  unique  in  the  annals  of  art.'  The  Pope  wished  that  the  picture 
should  be  painted  in  oil,  to  which  he  was  persuaded  by  Sebastiano 
del  Piombo,  but  Michelangelo  refused  to  work,  except  in  fresco, 
saying  that  oil-painting  was  for  women  and  lazy  persons. 

'  In  the  upper  half  of  the  picture  we  see  the  judo^e  of  the  world,  surrounded 
by  the  apostles  aud  patriarchs  ;  beyond  these,  on  one  side,  are  the  martyrs  ; 
on  the  other,  the  saints  and  a  numerous  host  of  the  ))lessed.  Above,  under 
the  two  arches  of  the  vault,  two  groups  of  angels  bear  the  instruments  of  the 
Passion.  Below  the  Saviour  another  oroup  of  angels  holding-  the  books  of 
life  sound  the  trumpets  to  awaken  the  dead.  Un  the  right  is  represented 
the  resurrection  ;  and  higher,  the  ascension  of  the  blessed.  On  the  left, 
hell,  and  the  fall  of  the  condemned,  who  audaciously  strive  to  press  to 
heaven. 

'  The  day  of  wrath  ("  dies  irae  ")  is  before  us— the  day  of  which  the  old 
hymn  says — 

"  Quantus  tremor  est  fu turns, 
Quaudo  judex  est  venturus, 
Cuucta  strict^  discussurus." 

The  Judg^e  turns  in  wrath  towards  the  condemned  and  raises  His  right  hand 
with  an  expression  of  rejection  aud  condemnation  ;  beside  Him  the  Virg-in 
veils  herself  with  her  drapery,  and  turns  witli  a  countenance  full  of  ang-uish 
towards  the  blessed.  The  martyrs,  ou  the  left,  liold  up  the  instruments  and 
proofs  of  their  martyrdom,  in  accusation  of  those  who  had  occasioned  their 
temporal  death  :  these  the  avenging-  angels  drive  from  the  g-ates  of  heaven, 
and  fulfil  the  sentence  pronounced  against  them.  Trembling-  and  anxious, 
the  dead  rise  slowly,  as  if  still  fettered  by  the  weight  of  an  eartlily  nature  ; 
the  pardoned  ascend  to  the  blessed  ;  a  mj'sterious  horror  pervades  even  tlieir 
hosts— no  joy,  nor  peace,  nor  blessedness  are  to  be  found  here. 

'  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  artist  has  laid  a  stress  on  this  view  of  his 
subject,  and  this  has  produced  an  unfavourable  effect  upon  the  upper  half 
of  his  picture.  We  look  in  vain  for  the  grlory  of  heaven,  for  beings  who  bear 
the  stamp  of  divine  holiness  and  renunciation  of  human  weakne.ss  ;  every- 
where we  meet  with  the  expression  of  human  passion,  of  Iniman  efforts.  We 
see  no  choir  of  solemn,  tranquil  forms,  no  liarmonious  unity  of  clear,  g-rand 
lines,  produced  by  ideal  draperies  ;  iustctad  of  these,  we  find  a  confused  crowd 
of  the  most  varied  movements,  naked  Ixxlies  \n  violimt  attitudes,  unaccom- 
panied by  any  of  the  cliaracteristics  made  sacreil  by  holy  tradition.  Ciirist, 
the  principal  figfure  of  the  whole,  wants  every  attribute  but  that  of  the 
Judge  :  no  expression  of  divine  majesty  reminds  us  that  it  is  the  Saviour 
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who  exercises  this  office.  The  upper  part  of  the  composition  is  iu  mauy  parts 
heavy,  notwlthstauding-  the  masterly  boldness  of  the  drawing- ;  confused,  iu 
spite'  of  the  separation  of  the  principal  and  accessory  groups  ;  capricious, 
notwithstanding-  a  grind  arraneemeut  of  the  whole.  But,  granting-  for  a 
momeut  that  these  defects  exist,  still  this  upper  portion,  as  a  whole,  has  a 
very  impressive  eifect,  and,  at  the  great  distance  from  which  it  is  seen,  some 
of  the  defects  alluded  to  are  less  offensive  to  the  eye.  The  lower  half  de- 
serves the  highest  praise.  In  these  groups,  fi'om  the  languid  resuscitation 
and  upraising-  of  the  pardoned,  to  the  despair  of  the  condemned,  every 
variety  of  expression,  anxiety,  anguish,  rage,  and  despair  is  powerfully  de- 
lineated. In  the  convulsive  struggles  of  the  condemned  with  the  evil 
demons,  the  most  passionate  energ-y  displays  itself,  and  the  extraordinary 
skill  of  the  artist  here  finds  its  most  appropriate  exercise.  A  peculiar 
tragic  g-r  indeur  pervades  aliii:e  the  being-s  who  are  given  up  to  despair  and 
their  hellish  tormentors.  The  representation  of  all  that  is  fearful,  far 
from  beiug-  repulsive,  is  thus  invested  with  that  true  moral  dignity  which 
is  so  essential  a  condition  in  the  higher  aims  of  art.' — Kugler,  p.  308. 

'  The  Last  Judgment  is  now  more  valuable  as  a  school  of  design  than  as  a 
fine  paintino-,  and  it  will  be  sought  more  for  the  study  of  the  artist,  than  the 
delight  of  the  amateur.  Beautiful  it  is  uot— but  it  is  sublime  ;  sublime  in 
conception,  and  astonishing  in  execution.  Still,  I  believe,  there  are  few 
that  do  uot  feel  that  it  is  a  labour  rather  than  a  pleasure  to  look  at  it.  Its 
blackened  surface — its  dark  and  dingy  sameness  of  colouring,  the  obscurity 
which  Jiangs  over  it — the  confusion  and  multitude  of  naked  figm'es  which 
compose  it^heir  unnatural  position  suspended  in  the  air,  and  the  sameness 
of  form  and  attitude,  confound  and  bewilder  the  senses.  These  were,  per- 
haps, defects  insepiirable  from  the  subject,  although  it  was  one  admirably 
calculated  to  call  forth  the  powers  of  Michelangelo.  To  merit  in  colouring- 
it  has  confessedly  no  pretensions,  and  I  think  it  is  also  deficient  in  expres- 
sion— that  in  the  conflicting  passions,  hopes,  fears,  remorse,  despair,  and 
transport,  that  must  agitite  the  breasts  of  so  many  thousands  in  that  awful 
moment,  there  was  room  for  powerful  expression  which  we  do  not  see  here. 
But  it  is  faded  and  defaced  :  the  touches  of  immortal  genius  are  lost  for  ever  ; 
and  from  what  it  is  we  can  form  but  a  faint  idea  of  what  it  was.  Its  defects 
daily  become  more  glaring — its  beauties  vanish  ;  and,  could  the  spirit  of  its 
great  atithor  behold  the  mighty  work  upon  which  he  spent  the  unremitting- 
labour  of  seven  years,  with  what  grief  and  mortification  would  he  gaze  upon 
it  now. 

'  It  may  be  fanciful,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  this,  and  in  every  other  of 
Michelangelo's  works,  you  may  see  that  the  ideas,  beauties,  and  peculiar 
excellences  of  statuary  were  ever  present  to  his  mind  ;  that  they  are  the 
conceptions  of  a  sculptor  embodied  in  painting. 

'  .  .  .  S.  Catharine,  in  a  green  gown,  and  somebody  else  in  a  blue  one,  are 
supremelj'  hideous.  Paul  IV.,  in  an  unfortunate  fit  of  prudery,  was  seized 
with  the  resolution  of  whitewashing-  over  the  whole  of  the  Last  Judgment, 
in  order  to  cover  the  scandal  of  a  few  naked  female  figures.  "With  difficulty 
was  he  prevented  from  utterly  destroying  the  grandest  painting  in  the  world, 
but  he  could  not  l)e  dissuaded  from  ordering-  these  poor  women  to  be  clothed 
in  this  unbecoming  drapery.  Daniele  da  Volterra,  whom  he  employed  in  this 
office  (in  the  lifetime  of  Michelanulo),  received,  in  consequence,  the  name  of 
II  Braghettone  (the  breeches-maker).' — Eaton's  'Rome.' 

Michelanerelo  avenged  himself  upon  Messer  Biagio  da  Cesena, 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  who  first  suggested  the  indelicacy  of  the 
naked  figures  to  the  Pope,  by  introducing  him  in  hell,  as  Midas 
with  ass's  ears.  When  Biagio  begged  Paul  III.  to  cause  this  figure 
to  be  obliterated,  the  Pope  sarcastically  replied,  '  I  might  have 
released  you  from  purgatory,  but  over  hell  I  have  no  power.' 

'  Michel- Ange  est  extraordinaire,  tandis  qu'Orcagna  i  est  religieux.  Leurs 
compositions  se  r^sument  dans  les  deux  Christs  qui  jugent.    L'un  est  un 

1  In  the  Campo- Santo  of  Pisa. 
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bourreau  qui  foudroic,  I'liutie  est  uu  monarque  qui  coudauine  ne  montrant  la 
plaie  sacroe  de  son  cflt^  pour  justifier  sa  scutance.'—Cartier,  Tie  dti  Pere 
Angelico.' 

'The  Apostles  in  Michel.iusfelo's  Last  Judgment  stand  on  each  side  of  the 
Saviour,  who  is  not  here  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  but  Inexorable  Judge.  They 
are  yrandly  and  artificially  grouped,  all  without  any  drapery  whatever,  with 
forms  and  attitudes  which  recall  an  assemblage  of  Titans  holding  a  council  of 
war,  rather  than  the  glorified  companions  of  Christ.'— »/a7?ir8(m'»  ^Sacred  and 
Legendary  Art,'  i.  179. 

'  The  Last  Judgment  produced  to  my  eye  the  same  sort  of  confiision  that 
perplexes  my  ear  at  a  grand  concert  consisting  of  a  great  variety  of  instru- 
ments, or  rather  when  a  number  of  people  are  talking  at  once.'— T.  Smollett, 
Letter  xxonii. 

The  Sistine  Chapel  is  associated  in  the  minds  of  all  sojourners  in 
Rome  with  the  great  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  but  especially 
with  the  Miserere  of  Holy  Week,  the  beauty  of  which  greatly 
depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  sung.  (Novello  has  printed 
the  music.) 

'  On  "Wednesday  afternoon  began  the  Miserere  in  the  Sixtine  Chapel.  .  .  . 
The  old  cardinals  entered  in  their  mat>nificent  violet-coloured  velvet  cloaks, 
with  their  white  ermine  capes  ;  and  seated  themselves  side  by  side,  in  a  great 
half  circle,  within  the  barrier,  whilst  the  priests  who  had  carried  their  trains 
seated  themselves  at  their  feet.  By  the  little  side  door  of  the  altar  the  holy 
father  now  entered  in  his  purple  mantle  and  silver  tiara.  He  ascended  his 
throne.  Bishops  swung  the  vessels  of  incense  around  him,  while  young 
priests  in  scarlet  vestments  knelt,  with  lighted  torches  in  their  hands,  before 
him  and  the  high  altar. 

'  The  readino"  of  the  lesson  began. ^  But  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the  eyes 
fixed  on  the  lifeless  letters  of  the  missal— they  raised  themselves,  with  the 
thoughts,  to  the  vast  universe  which  Michelangelo  had  ))re;ithed  forth  in 
colours  upon  the  ceiling  and  the  walls.  I  contemplated  his  nii^;  hty  sibyls  and 
wondrously  glorious  prophers,  every  one  of  them  a  subject  for  a  i)ainting. 
My  eyes  drank  in  the  magnificent  processions,  the  beautiful  groups  of  angels  ; 
they  "were  not  to  me  painted  pictures,  all  stood  living  before  me.  The  rich 
tree  of  knowledge,  from  which  Eve  gave  th*;  fruit  to  Adam  :  the  Almighty 
God,  who  floated  over  the  waters,  not  borne  up  by  angels,  as  the  old  masters 
had  represented  Him  —  no,  the  company  of  angels  rested  upon  Him  and  His 
fluttering  garments.  It  is  true  I  had  seen  these  pictures  before,  but  never  as 
now  had  they  seized  upon  me.  My  excited  state  of  mind,  the  crowd  of 
people,  perhaps  even  the  lyric  of  my  thoughts,  made  me  wonderfully  alive 
to  poetical  impressions  ;  arid  many  a  poet's  heart  has  felt  ;vs  mine  did  ! 

'  The  bold  foreshortenings,  the  determinate  force  with  which  every  fiijiare 
steps  forward,  is  amazing,  and  carries  one  quite  away!  It  is  a  spiritual 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  colour  and  form.  Like  Raffaelle,  we  stand  in 
astonishment  before  the  power  of  Michelangelo.  Every  prophet  is  a  Moses 
like  that  which  he  formed  in  marble.  What  giant  forms  are  those  which 
seize  upon  our  eye  and  our  thoughts  as  we  enter!  But,  when  intoxicated 
with  this  view,  let  us  turn  our  eyes  to  the  background  of  the  chapel,  whose 
whole  wall  is  a  high  altar  of  art  and  thousrht.  The  great  chaotic  picture, 
from  the  floor  to  the  roof,  shows  itself  there  like  a  jewel,  of  which  all  the 
rest  is  only  tlie  setting.    We  see  there  the  Last  Judgment. 

'  Christ  stands  in  judyrment  upon  the  clouds,  and  the  apostles  and  His 
mother  stretch  forth  their  liands  beseeching  for  the  poor  human  race.  The 
dead  rai.se  the  gravestones  under  which  they  have  lain  :  blessed  spirits  float 
upwards,  adorin<>,  to  God,  whilst  the  al)yss  seizes  the  victims.  Here  one  of 
the  ascending  spirits  seeks  to  save  his  condemned  brother,  whom  the  abyss 

•  Fifteen  Psalms  are  sung  before  the  Miserere  begins,  and  one  light  is  ex- 
tinsj^uished  for  each — the  Psalms  beiuij  represented  by  fifteen  candles. 
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already  embraces  in  its  snaky  folds.  The  children  of  despair  strike  their 
clenched  fists  upon  their  brows  and  sink  into  the  depths  !  In  bold  fore- 
shortening-, float  and  tumble  whole  legions  between  heaven  and  earth.  The 
sympathy  of  the  angels  ;  the  expression  of  lovers  who  meet ;  the  child  that, 
at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  clings  to  the  mother's  breast,  are  so  natural  and 
beautiful,  that  one  believes  oneself  to  be  amono  those  who  are  waiting  for 
judgment.  Michelangelo  has  expressed  in  colours  what  Dante  saw  and  has 
sung  to  the  generations  of  the  earth. 

'  The  descending  sun,  at  that  moment,  threw  his  last  beams  in  through  the 
uppermost  windows.  Christ  and  the  blessed  around  Him  were  strongly 
lighted  up  ;  while  the  lower  part,  where  the  dead  arose,  and  the  demons 
thrust  their  boat,  laden  with  damned,  from  shore,  was  almost  in  darkness. 

'Just  ;is  the  sun  went  down  the  last  Psalm  was  ended,  and  the  last  light 
which  now  remained  was  extinguished,  and  the  whole  picture-world  van- 
ished in  the  gloom  from  before  ine  :  but,  in  that  same  moment,  burst  forth 
music  and  singing.  That  which  colour  had  bodily  revealed  arose  now  in 
sound ;  the  day  of  judgment,  with  its  despair  and  exultation,  resounded 
above  us. 

'  The  father  of  the  Church,  stripped  of  his  papal  pomp,  stood  before  the 
altar  and  prayed  to  the  holy  cross  :  and  upon  the  winys  of  the  trumpet 
resounded  the  tremblina  quire,  "  Popule  meus,  quid  feci  tibi  ?  "  Soft  angel 
notes  rose  above  the  deep  song,  tones  which  ascended  not  from  a  human 
breast :  it  was  not  a  man's  nor  a  woman's :  it  belonged  to  the  world  of 
spirits  :  it  was  like  the  weeping  of  angels  dissolved  in  melody.'— ^nder^en's 
'  Impi'ovisatore.' 

'  Le  Miserere,  c'est-ii-dire,  ayez  pitie  de  nous,  est  un  psaume  compose  de 
versets  qui  se  chantent  alternativemeut  d'une  maniere  tres  differente.  Tour 
a  tour  une  musique  celeste  se  fait  entendre,  et  le  vei^set  suivaut,  dit  en 
recitatif,  et  murmure  d'un  ton  sourd  et  presque  rauque,  on  dirait  que  c'est  la 
r6ponse  des  caracteres  durs  aux  creurs  sensibles,  que  c'est  le  reel  de  la  vie  qui 
vient  fletrir  et  repousser  les  voeux  des  ames  geuereuses  ;  et  quand  le  choeur  si 
doux  reprend,  on  renait  a  I'esperance  ;  mais  lorsque  le  verset  recite  recom- 
mence, un  sensation  de  fi-oid  saisit  de  nouveau  :  ce  n'est  pas  la  terreur  qui  la 
cause,  mais  le  decouragemeut  de  I'enthousiasme.  Enlin  le  dernier  morceau, 
plus  noble  et  plus  touchant  encore  que  tons  les  autres,  laisse  an  fond  de  I'ame 
une  impression  douce  et  pure :  Dieu  nous  accorde  cette  meme  impression 
avant  de  mourir. 

'  On  eteiut  les  flambeaux  ;  la  nuit  s'avance  ;  les  figures  des  prophetes  et  des 
sibylles  apparaissent  comme  des  fantomes  enveloppes  du  crepuscule.  Le 
silence  est  profond,  la  parole  ferait  un  mal  insupportable  dans  cet  etat  de 
I'ame,  ou  tout  est  intime  et  interieur  :  et  quand  le  dernier  son  s'eteint.  chacun 
s'en  va  leutement  et  sans  Ijruit  :  chacun  semble  craindre  de  rentrer  dans  les 
int^rets  vulgaires  de  ce  monde.' — itad.  de  Stael. 

In  1770,  Mozart,  then  aged  fourteen,  wrote  down  the  entire 
'  Miserere '  from  memory,  and  on  the  Good  Friday  of  Holy  Week 
revised  it  as  the  service  proceeded.  Cristoforo,  the  leading 
soprano,  declared  it  to  be  perfect. 

'  Xever  for  a  moment  during  the  services  in  the  Sistiue  are  you  allowed  to 
forget  that  the  highest  potentate  on  this  earth  is  present  in  the  chapel  ;  never 
can  you  forget  that  tou  look  on  an  aged  being,  living  in  the  passing  genera- 
tion of  the  existing  ceutury,  but  laden  with  the  traditions  and  courtesies,  the 
superstitions  and  falsehoods,  of  1500  years.' — A.  P.  Stanley. 

The  fact  that  English,  American,  and  other  foreigners  are  ad- 
mitted to  the  Sistine  when  natives  are  turned  back  is  the  subject 
of  a  well-known  pasquinade.     Pasquino  says  to  Marforio — 

'  Where  are  you  going,  brother,  with  your  black  dress  and  sword  ? ' 
Marforio.  '  I  am  going  to  the  Sistine  Chapel  to  hear  the  Miserere.' 
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Pasqiirno.  '  Yo\i  will  g-o  iu  vain.  The  Swiss  Gunrd  will  turn  you  out,  and 
the  Pope's  cv\nierieri  will  send  you  about  yonr  business.' 

Marforio.  '  There  is  no  dant^er,  brother  :  I  am  certain  to  sret  In  :  I  turned 
heretic  yesterday.' 

Opposite  the  entrance  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  from  the  Sala  Regia 
is  that  to  the  Sala  Ducale,  in  which  the  Popes  formerly  gave 
audience  to  foreign  princes.  It  is  now  used  for  Consistories  for  the 
admission  of  cardinals  to  the  Sacred  College.  Its  decorations  were 
chiefly  executed  by  Bernini  for  Alexander  VII.  The  landscapes 
are  by  Brill.  This  hall  is  used  as  a  passage  to  the  Loggie  of 
Hramante.  The  finest  ecclesiastical  sight  still  to  be  seen  in  Rome 
is  the  carrying  of  the  Pope  through  the  Sala  Ducale  to  the  cere- 
monies of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  In  one  of  the  principal  frescoes 
the  Pope  (Gregory  XIII.)  is  seen  surveying  the  massacre  of 
S.  Bartholomew. 


The  small  portion  of  the  Vatican  inhabited  by  the  Pope  is  only 
seen  by  those  who  are  admitted  to  a  special  Audience.  The  rooms 
occupied  by  the  Pontiff  are  furnished  with  a  simplicity  which 
would  be  inconceivable  in  the  abode  of  any  other  sovereign  prince. 
The  furniture  is  confined  to  the  merest  necessaries  of  life.  The 
apartment  consists  of  the  bare  Green  Saloon  ;  the  Red  Saloon, 
containing  a  throne  flanked  by  benches  ;  and  the  bedroom,  with 
yellow  draperies,  a  large  writing-table,  and  a  few  pictures  by  old 
masters.  The  Papal  life  is  a  somewhat  lonely  one,  as  possibly  the 
dread  of  an  accusation  of  nepotism  has  prevented  the  later  Popes 
from  having  members  of  their  family  much  with  them,  and  etiquette 
always  obliges  them  to  dine,  &c.,  alone.  Pius  IX.  seldom  saw  his 
family.  Leo  XIII.,  however,  was  often  visited  by  his  relations — 
'la  Sainte  Famille,'  as  they  are  generally  called.  The  present 
Pontiff  has  confirmed  this  sensible  change.  No  Pontiff,  perhaps, 
ever  reigned  who  so  clearly  and  naturally  draws  the  distinction 
between  his  own  person  and  his  supreme  office  as  Pius  X. 

'  Des  six  heures,  L^on  XIII.  est  (iebout,  dit  sa  ines.se  dans  sa  chapelle  parti- 
culi^re,  dt^jeune  d'uu  ])eu  lait.  Puis,  de  huit  heures  k  midi,  c'est  un  defild 
ininteiTonipu  de  cardiuaux,  de  prelats,  toutes  les  affaires  des  cono^resrations 
qui  lui  passent  sous  les  yeux,  il  n'est  pas  de  plus  uombreuses  ni  de  plus  com- 
pliquees.  A  midi,  le  plus  souvent,  ont  lieu  les  audiences  publiques  et 
collectives.  A  deux  heures,  il  dine.  Yient  alors  la  sieste,  qu'il  a  bien  i,raoriiee, 
ou  la  promenade  dans  les  jivdins,  jusqu'i  six  heures.  Les  audiences  par- 
ticulieres,  parfois,  le  tiennent  ensuite  pendant  une  heure  ou  deux.  II  soupe  ii 
ueuf  heures,  et  il  mnnLfe  a  peine,  vit  de  rien,  toujours  seul  h.  sa  petite  table. 
Depuis  dix-liuit  ans.  il  n'a  pas  une  convive,  eternellement  ^  I'ecart  dans  sji 
or.mdeur!  Et.  b.  dix  heures,  apr^s  avoir  dit  Ic  Rosaire  avec  ses  familiers, 
il  s'enferme  dans  .sa  chambre.  Mais,  s'il  se  couche,  il  dort  peu,  il  est  i)ris  de 
fi"6quentes  insomnies,  se  relive,  api)elle  un  secretaire,  pour  lui  dieter  des 
notes,  des  lettres.  Lorsqu'une  affaire  interessante  I'occnpe,  il  s'y  donne  tout 
entier,  y  souge  sans  ces.se.  C'est  sa  vie,  sa  sant6  nietne  ;  une  intelliijence  con- 
tinuellement  en  6veil,  en  travail,  une  force  et  une  autorit6  qui  ont  le  bosoin 
de  se  depenser.'— ZoZa,  '  Roma.' 

No  one,  whatever  the  difference  of  creed,  can  look  upon  this 
building,  inhabited  by  the  venerable  men  who  have  borne  so  im- 
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portant  a  part  in  the  history  of  Christianity  and  of  Europe,  with 
other  than  the  deepest  interest. 

'  Je  la  vois,  cette  Korne,  oil  d'au^HStes  vieillards, 
H^ritiers  d'un  ap6tre  et  vainqiieurs  des  C6sars, 
Souverains  sans  armee  et  conquerants  saus  guerre, 
A  leur  triple  couronne  ont  asservi  la  terre.'— i?aan«. 

'  The  Pope  is  a  mine  of  deep  and  curious  interest — the  most  ancient  of  all 
the  rulers  of  Europe.  He  may  be  considered — 1.  as  the  representative  of  the 
customs  of  Christian  antiquity  ;  ii.  as  the  representative  of  the  ancient  Roman 
Empire  ;  iii.  as  an  Italian  Bishop  and  Italian  Prince ;  Iv.  as  the  "  Pope,"  or 
chief  oracle  of  Christendom  ;  v.  as  the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  profession  ; 
vi.  as  an  element  in  the  future  arrangements  of  Christendom.* — A.  P.  Stanley, 
'  Christian  Institutions.' 

'  Peasant  and  prince  have  an  equal  chance  of  wearing  the  triple  crown  ; 
hut  in  history  it  will  be  found  that  it  has  been  more  often  worn  by  peasants 
than  princes,  and  most  often  by  men  issuing  from  the  middle  classes.'— J''. 
Marion  Crawford. 

'  If  we  calmly  weigh  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment, it  may  be  praised  in  its  present  stjite  as  a  mild,  decent,  and  tranquil 
system,  exempt  from  the  dangers  of  a  minority,  the  sallies  of  youth,  the 
expenses  of  luxury,  and  the  Ciilamities  of  war.' — Gibboru,  xx.  vol.  viii.  259, 
262. 

Peter's  Pence,  once  the  chief  stay  and  support  of  the  Papacy, 
originated  in  a  voluntary  tribute  first  paid  by  the  English  kings 
in  701.  England  subsequently  became  nicknamed,  with  no  little 
reason,  'The  Virgin's  Dower.'  The  collection  varies  from  six  to 
seven  million  francs,  of  which  two-thirds  is  provided  by  France, 
whilst  poverty-stricken  Ireland  contributes  twenty  times  more  than 
Italy  !  In  1888  the  convent  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse  sent  the  Pope 
half  a  million,  a  larger  gift  than  that  of  any  sovereign.  It  wiU 
never  do  so  again. 

'  It  is  a  common  saying  here,  that  "  as  long  as  the  Pope  can  finger  a  pen, 
he  can  want  no  pence."  '—Howell,  '  Familiar  Letters,'  1621. 

Innocent  III.  first  assumed  the  title  of  Vicar  of  Christ.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  Popes  are  reckoned  from  S.  Peter  to  Pius  X. 
inclusive.  A  famous  prophecy  of  S.  Malachi,  first  printed  in  1595, 
is  contained  in  a  series  of  mottoes,  one  for  each  of  the  whole  line 
of  pontiffs  until  the  end  of  time.  Following  this,  it  will  be  seen 
that  only  eight  more  Popes  are  needed  to  exhaust  the  mottoes, 
and  to  close  the  destinies  of  Rome  and  of  the  world.  The  later 
ones  run  thus  ; — 


*  Pius  VII.  Aquila  rapax. 
Leo  XII.  Canis  et  coluber. 
Pius  VIII.  Vir  religiosus. 
Gregory  XVI.  De  Balneis  Etruriae. 
Pius  IX.  Crux  de  cruce. 
Leo  XIII.  Lumen  in  coelo. 
Pius  X.  Ignis  ardens. 
.    .    .    Religio  depopulata. 

In  persecntione  extrema  sacra  Romanae  Ecclesiae  sedebit  PETKUS  Romanns, 
qui  paseetoves  in  multis  tribulationibus :  quibus  transactis,  clvitas  septicollis 
diruetur,  et  JUDEX  tremendus  judicabit  populum.' 

2  M 


Fides  intrepida. 
Pastor  angelicus. 
Pastor  et  nauta. 
Flos  florum. 
De  medietate  lunae. 
De  labore  soils. 
Gloria  olivae. 
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'  The  Pope,  for  twenty  years,  has  been  living  in  the  V:\tican,  Burrounded  by 
the  cardinals,  by  the  functionaries  of  the  Church,  inviolable  and  inviolate,  a 
constant  and  incorrigible  conspirator.'— Cmpi,  1890. 

The  Cardinal  ^  Secretary  of  State  has  rooms  above  the  pontifical 
apartments.  In  the  later  years  of  Pius  IX.  no  less  than  2348 
persons  resided  in  the  Vatican.  Alterations  naturally  occur  on  the 
accession  of  each  Pontiff. 


To  reach  the  Stanze  (according  to  late  regulations)  we  must  ascend  the  Scala 
Regia  to  the  first  landing,  and  then  turn  to  the  left  through  an  open  door, 
cross  a  court,  and  ascend  a  long  staircase  (on  the  right  of  which  a  door  gives 
admission  to  the  Sistine  Chapel). 

The  Stanze  are  entered  through  two  rooms  hung  with  modern 
pictures  presented  to  Pius  IX. :  those  in  the  upper  room  represent 
the  miracles  or  martyrdoms  of  those  who  were  canonised  in  his 
reign. 

Hence  we  reach  a  magnificent  Chamber  decorated  under  Pius  IX. 
with  frescoes  by  Fracassini,  in  honour  of  the  recent  dogma  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  The  Proclamation  of  the  Dogma ;  the 
Adoration  of  the  Image  of  the  Virgin ;  and  the  Reception  of  the 
News  by  the  Virgin  in  Heaven  from  an  angelic  messenger,  are  duly 
represented  1 

'  The  lower  part  of  the  picture  represents  Pope  Pius  IX.  standing  with  arms 
outstretched,  while  all  around  are  the  princes  of  the  Church.  At  the  ex- 
treme right  some  angels  are  represented  as  holding  the  cross,  from  which  a 
shaft  of  light  shines  and  rests  on  the  head  of  the  Pope,  illumining  his  mind 
while  he  enunciates  the  dogmas  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  Above  the 
Pope  three  colossal  figures  are  portrayed.  On  the  right  hand  sits  Christ,  and 
the  centre  is  the  Virgin  3Iary,  whose  snowy  feet  stand  on  a  globe  represent- 
ing the  earth  ;  on  the  left  side  God  the  Father,  who  holds  the  world  in  his 
hand.  The  three  figures  are  of  equal  size,  and  each  is  represented  as  having 
equal  authority.  Each  has  a  halo  round  the  head,  and  each  forms  a  part  of 
the  Godhead.  Above  the  head  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  however,  is  the  figure  of 
a  dove,  representing  the  Holy  Spirit.' — Joseph  Hocking. 

These  pictures,  which  are  fine  works  as  to  composition  and 
colour,  are  interesting  as  a  portrait  gallery  of  ecclesiastics  living 
at  the  time  they  were  painted.  Hence  we  enter  the  Stanze,  three 
rooms  built  by  Nicholas  V.  (1447-55),  which  Julius  II,  chose  as  his 
dwelling,  and  which  were  decorated  for  him  and  Leo  X.  with 
frescoes  by  Raflfaelle,  for  each  of  which  he  received  1200  ducats. 

The  Stanza  of  the  Incendio  del  Borgo  is  decorated  with  frescoes, 

1  The  name  Cardinal  was  applied  in  the  fourth  century  to  the  minister  of 
the  court  of  Theodosius  at  Constantinople,  and  was  probably  introduced 
thence  to  the  Papal  court.  Cardinals  had  no  precedence  over  bishops  at  the 
time  of  the  Council  of  Clermont,  in  1005.  The  privilege  of  the  election  of  a 
Pope  was  granted  them  at  the  Lateran  Council  of  1179.  The  scarlet  hat  was 
granted  them  by  Innocent  IV.  at  the  Council  of  Lyons ;  a  share  in  the 
temporal  power  and  state  revenues  by  Eugenius  IV.  in  1434.  First  in  nink 
was  the  Cardinal  Nephew,  whose  duties  were  those  of  a  prime  minister  ;  then 
came  the  Cardinal  Camerlengo  (a  post  often  sold  by  the  Popes),  who  took 
possession  of  the  palace  on  the  death  of  a  pontiff,  and  reigned  supreme  till 
the  next  election.  The  Cardinal  Datari  had  the  disposal  of  pensions  and 
benefices.    The  Cardinal  Vicar  is  the  acting  Bishop  [of  Rome. 
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illustrative  of  the  triumphs  of  the  Church,  from  events  in  the  reigns 
of  Leo  III.  (795)  and  Leo  IV.  (847).  The  roof  has  four  frescoes  by 
Perugino,  illustrative  of  the  Saviour  in  glory. 

Entrance  Wall.— The  Coronntion  of  Charlemagne  in  the  old  S.  Peter's. 
Leo  X.  is  ayain  represented  as  Leo  III.,  and  Francis  I.  as  Charlemagne.  This 
fresco  is  partly  by  Raffaelle,  partly  by  Pierino  del  Vaga.  On  the  socle  is 
Charlemasane,  by  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio. 

B.  Wall.— The  'Incendio  del  Borgo,'  a  fire  in  the  Leonine  City  in  847, 
by  Raffaelle.  In  the  backgronnd  Leo  IV.  is  seen  in  the  portico  of  the  old  S. 
Peter's  arresting-  with  a  cross  the  progress  of  the  flames,  on  their  approach  to 
the  basilica.  In  the  foreg^rouud  is  a  group  of  fug^itives  by  Giulio  Romano, 
resembling-  Aeneas  escaping-  fiom  Troy  with  Anchises,  followed  by  Ascanins 
and  Creusa.  Beneath  are  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  and  Astulf  (Ethe'lwolf),  the 
latter  -with  the  inscription  : '  Astulphus  Rex  sub  Leone  IV.  Pont.  Britanniam 
Beato  Petro  vectigalem  fecit.' 

L.  Wall.— The  Justification  of  Leo  III.  before  Charlemag-ne,  by  Pieriiw 
del  Vaga.    The  Pope  is  a  portrait  of  Leo  X. ;  the  Emperor,  of  Francis  I. 

Wall  of  Egress.— The  Victory  of  Leo  IV.  over  the  Saracens  at  Ostia,  by 
Giovanni  da  Udine,  from  desii:ns  of  Raffaelle.  The  Pope  is  represented  with 
the  features  of  Leo  X.  ;  behind  him  are  Cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  (Clement 
VII.),  Cardinal  Bibbiena,  and  others.  The  Castle  of  Ostia  is  seen  in  the  back- 
ground. Beneath  are  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  and  the  Emperor  Lothaire, 
by  Polidoro  da  Caravaggio, 

The  Stanza  della  Segnatura  is  so  called  from  a  judicial  assembly 
once  held  here.  The  frescoes  in  this  chamber  are  illustrative  of 
Theology,  Philosophy,  Poetry,  and  Jurisprudence,  represented  on 
the  ceiling  by  Raffaelle,  in  the  midst  of  arabesques  by  Sodoma.  The 
Theology  was  the  first  picture  he  executed  here.  The  square  pic- 
tures by  Raffaelle  refer — the  Fall  of  Man — to  Theology  ;  the  Study 
of  the  Globe — to  Philosophy  ;  the  Flaying  of  Marsyas — to  Poetry  ; 
and  the  Judgment  of  Solomon — to  Jurisprudence.  The  master  was 
aged  twenty-five  when  he  painted  here. 

Entrance  Wall.— *Tlie  Disputa,'  the  most  beautiful  representation  of 
the  Christian  world  in  existence,  derives  its  name' from  an  impression  that  it 
represents  a  dispute  upon  the  Sacrament.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  com- 
position the  heavenly  host  are  present :  Christ  between  the  Virgin  and 
S.  John  Baptist ; — on  the  left,  S.  Peter,  Adam,  S.  John,  David,  S.  Stephen,  and 
Jeremiah  ; — on  the  rig^ht,  S.  Paul,  Abraham,  S.  James,  Moses,  S.  Laurence, 
and  S.  George.  Below  is  an  altar  suiTOunded  by  the  Latin  doctors,  Gregory, 
Jerome,  Ambrose,  and  Augustine.  Near  S.  Aug-ustine  stand  S.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  S.  Anacletus  with  the  palm  of  a  martyr,  and  S.  Buonaventura 
reading-.  In  front  is  Innocent  III.,  and  in  the  background  Dante,  near  whom 
a  monk  in  a  black  hood  is  pointed  out  as  Savonarola.  The  Dominican  on  the 
extreme  left  is  supposed  to  be  Fra  Angelico.  The  other  figures  are  Marsilio 
Ficino  and  Pico  della  Mirandola. 

The  chiaroscuros  on  the  socle  beneath  this  fresco  are  by  Pierino  del 
Vaga  (added  under  Paul  III.)  and  represent :  1.  A  heathen  sacrifice ;  2.  S. 
Augustine  finding  a  child  attempting-  to  drain  the  sea  ;  3.  The  Cumaean  Sibyl 
and  Augustus. 

B.  Wall. — Above  the  window  are  Prudence,  Fortitude,  and  Temperance. 
On  the  left,  Justinian  delivers  the  Pandects  to  Tribonian.  On  the  right, 
Greg-ory  IX.  (with  the  features  of  Julius  II.)  delivers  the  Decretals  to  a  jurist ; 
Cardinal  de'  Medici,  aftei-wards  Leo  X.,  Cardinal  Farnese,  afterwards  Paul 
III.,  and  Cardinal  del  Monte,  are  represented  near  the  Pope.  In  the  socle 
beneath  is  Solon  addressing-  the  people  of  Athens. 

L.  Wall.  —  '  Parnassus,'  Apollo  surrounded  by  the  Muses,  on  his  right 
Homer,  Virgil,  and  Dante.  Below,  on  the  right,  Sappho,  supposed  to  be 
addressing  Corinna,  Petrarch,  Propertius,  and  Anacreon  ;  on  the  left,  Pindar 
and  Horace,  Sannazzara,  Boccaccio,  and  others.     Beneath  this,  in  grisaille. 
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are,— Alexander  placinij  the  poems  of  Homer  in  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  and 
Augustus  preventiu<i-  the  l)uruin<r  of  Vinril's  Ae7ieid. 

Wall  of  Egress.  —  *  TLc  Scliool  of  Athens/  Raffaelle  consulted 
Ariosto  as  to  the  arninueiuent  of  its  fifty-two  figures.  In  the  centre,  on  the 
steps  of  a  portico,  are  seen  Plato  ami  Aristotle  ;  Plato  pointing-  to  heaven, 
and  Aristotle  to  earth.  On  the  left  is  Socrates  conversinsi"  with  his  pupils, 
amoiiyst  wlioni  is  a  youn^--  warrior,  probably  Alcibiades.  Lyiuo-  upon  the  steps 
in  front  is  Diogenes. ^  To  his  left  Pythagoras  is  writing  on  his  knee,  and 
near  him,  with  ink  and  pen,  is  Empedocles.  The  youth  in  the  white  mantle 
is  Francesco  Maria  della  Rovere,  nephew  of  Julius  II.  On  the  right  is 
Archimedes,  drawing  a  geometrical  problem  upon  the  floor.  The  youn^- 
man  near  him  with  uplifted  hands  is  Federigo  II.,  Duke  of  Mantua.  Behind 
thesci  are  Zoroaster  and  Ptolemy,  one  with  terrestrial,  the  other  with  a 
celestial  globe,  addressing  two  figures  which  represent  Raffaelle  and  Sodoma. 
The  architecture  of  the  hall  is  modelled  on  Bramante's  desiarn  for  S.  Peter's. 
The  drawing  in  brown  upon  the  socle  beneath  this  fresco  is  by  Pierino  del 
Vaga,  and  represents  the  death  of  Archimedes. 

'  Raffaelle  commenced  his  work  in  the  Vatican  by  painting  the  ceiling:  and 
the  four  walls  of  the  room  called  della  Segnattira,  on  the  surface  of  which  he 
had  to  represent  four  great  compositions,  which  embraced  the  principal  divi- 
sions of  the  encyclopedia  of  that  period,  namely.  Theology,  Philosophy, 
Poetry,  and  Jurisprudence. 

'  It  will  be  conceived,  that  to  an  artist  imbued  with  the  traditions  of  the 
Umbrian  school,  the  first  of  these  subjects  was  an  unparalleled  piece  of  good 
fortune  :  and  Raffaelle,  long  familiar  with  the  allegorical  treatment  of 
religious  compositions,  turned  it  hex-e  to  the  most  admirable  account ;  and 
not  content  with  the  suggestions  of  his  own  genius,  he  availed  himself  of  all 
the  instruction  he  could  derive  from  the  intelliorence  of  others.  From  these 
combined  inspirations  resulted,  to  the  eternal  glory  of  the  Catholic  faith  and 
of  Christian  art,  a  composition  without  a  rival  in  the  history  of  painting,  and 
we  may  also  add  without  a  name  ;  for  to  call  it  lyric  or  epic  is  not  enough, 
unless,  indeed,  we  mean,  by  using  these  expressions,  to  compare  it  with  the 
allegorical  epic  of  Dante,  alone  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  this  marvellous 
production  of  the  pencil  of  Raffaelle. 

'  And  let  no  one  consider  this  praise  as  idle  and  groundless,  for  it  is 
Raffaelle  himself  who  forces  the  comparison  upon  us,  by  placing  the  figure 
of  Dante  among  the  favourite  sons  of  the  Muses;  and,  what  is  still  nmre 
sticking,  by  draping  the  allegorical  figure  of  Theology  in  the  very  colours  in 
which  Dante  has  represented  Beatrice,  namely,  the  white  veil,  tlie  red  tunic, 
and  the  grreen  mantle,  while  on  her  head  he  hns  placed  the  olive  crown. 

'Of  the  four  alleg-orical  figures  which  occupy  the  compartments  of  the 
ceiling-,  and  which  were  all  painted  immediately  after  Raffaelle's  arrival  in 
Rome,  Theoloo-y  and  Poetry  are  incontestably  the  most  remarkable.  The 
latter  would  be  easily  distinguished  by  the  calm  inspiration  of  her  glance, 
even  were  she  without  her  wings,  her  starry  crown,  and  her  azure  ro>)e,  all 
having-  allusion  to  the  elevated  region  towards  which  it  is  her  privilesre  to 
soar.  The  figure  of  Theology  is  quite  as  admirably  suited  to  the  subject  she 
personifies ;  she  points  to  the  upper  part  of  the  g^rand  composition,  which 
takes  its  name  from  her,  and  in  which  the  artist  has  provided  Inexhaustible 
food  for  the  sagacity  and  enthusiasm  of  the  spectator. 

'  This  work  consists  of  two  grand  divisions— Heaven  and  Earth— which  are 
united  to  one  another  by  that  mystical  bond,  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist. 
The  personages  whom  the  Cliurch  has  most  honoured  for  learning  and 
holiness  are  rang-ed  in  picturesque  and  animated  groups  on  either  side  of  the 
altar,  on  which  the  consecrated  wafer  is  exposed.  S.  Augustine  dictates  his 
thoughts  to  one  of  his  disciples  ;  S.  Gregory,  in  his  pontifical  robes,  seems 
absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  celestial  glory ;  S.  Ambrose,  in  a  slightly 
different  attitude,  appears  to  be  chanting  the  Te  Denm  ;  while  S.  Jerome, 
seated,  rests  his  hands  on  a  larg-e  book,  which  he  holds  on  his  knees.     I*ietro 

1  In  the  cartoon  at  Milan  Diogenes  does  not  appear,  being-  apparently  an 
after-thought. 
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Lombardo,  Duns  Scotus,  S.  Thomas  Aquinas,  Pope  Anacletns,  S.  Buona- 
veutura,  and  Innocent  III.  are  no  less  happily  characterised  ;  while,  behind 
all  these  illustrious  men,  whom  the  Church  and  succeeding  generations  have 
agreed  to  honour,  Raffaelle  has  ventured  to  introduce  Dante  with  his  laurel 
crown,  and,  with  still  greater  boldness,  the  monk  Savonarola,  publicly  burnt 
ten  years  before  as  a  heretic. 

'  In  the  glory,  which  forms  the  upper  part  of  the  picture,  the  Three 
Persons  of  the  Trinity  are  represented,  surrounded  by  patriarchs,  apostles, 
and  saints  ;  it  may,  in  fact,  be  considered  in  some  sort  as  a  resume  of  all  the 
favourite  compositions  produced  during  the  last  hundred  years  by  the 
Umbrian  school.  A  great  number  of  the  types,  and  particularly  those  of  Christ 
and  the  Virgin,  are  to  be  found  in  the  earlier  works  of  Raffaelle  himself. 
The  Umbrian  artists,  from  having  so  long  exclusively  employed  themselves 
on  mystical  subjects,  had  certainly  attained  to  a  marvellous  perfection  in  the 
representation  of  celestial  beatitude,  and  of  those  ineffable  things  of  which 
it  has  been  said  that  the  heart  of  man  cannot  conceive  them,  far  less,  there- 
fore, the  pencil  of  man  portray  ;  and  Ralfaelle,  surpassing  them  in  all,  and 
even  in  this  instance,  while  surpassing  himself,  appears  to  have  iixed  the 
limits  beyond  which  Christian  art,  properly  so  called,  has  never  since  been 
able  to  advance.' — Rio,  'Poetry  of  Christian  Art.' 

The  Stanza  d'Eliodoro,  entirely  painted  by  Raffaelle  in  1511-14, 
shows  the  Church  triumphant  over  her  enemies,  and  the  miracles 
by  which  her  power  has  been  attested.  On  the  roof  are  four  sub- 
jects from  the  Old  Testament  :  the  Covenant  with  Abraham  ;  the 
Sacrifice  of  Isaac  ;  Jacob's  Dream  ;  Moses  at  the  Burning  Bush. 

Entrance  Wall.— Tike  Fllgbt  of  Attlla.  Leo  I.  (with  the  features  of 
Leo.  X.)  is  represented  on  his  white  mule,  with  his  cardinals,  calling  upon 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  who  appear  in  the  clouds,  for  aid  against  Attila.  The 
Coliseum  is  seen  in  the  background.  Perugino  is  represented  as  a  mace- 
bearer. 

R.  Wall.— The  Miracle  of  Bolsena.  A  priest  at  Bolsena,  who  refused  to 
believe  in  the  doctrine  of  transubstautiatiou,  is  convinced  by  the  bleeding  of 
the  host.  On  the  right  kneels  Julius  II.,  Cardinal  Riario,  founder  of  the 
Cancelleria.  This  was  the  last  fresco  executed  by  Raffaelle  under  Julius  II., 
who  died  soon  after  its  completion.  • 

L.  Wall.—lPeter  dellTered  from  Prison.  A  fresco  by  Piero  della 
Francesca  was  destroyed  to  make  room  for  this  picture,  which  is  said  to  have 
allusion  to  the  liberation  of  Leo  X.,  while  Legate  in  Spain,  after  his  capture 
at  the  battle  of  Ravenna.  This  fresco  is  considered  especially  remarkable  for 
its  four  lights,  those  from  the  double  representation  of  the  angel,  from  the 
torch  of  the  soldier,  and  from  the  moon. 

Wall  of  Egress. — Hellodorn.s,  the  perfect  of  Seleucus  Philopater,  driven 
out  of  the  Temple  (2  Maccabees  iii.).  In  the  background  Onias  the  priest  is 
represented  praying  for  divine  interposition  ;  in  the  foreground  Heliodorus, 
pursued  by  avengintr  angels,  is  endeavouring  to  bear  away  the  treasures  of 
the  Temple.  There  is  allusion  here  to  the  expulsion  of  the  French  after 
Novara,  in  1513.  The  heavenly  horseman  is  believed  to  be  a  reminiscence  of 
the  chieftain  Astorre  Baalioni,  whom  Raffaelle  had  seen  in  his  youth,  in  the 
street  conflicts  of  his  native  Perugia,  mounted  on  horseback,  in  gilt  armour, 
with  a  falcon  on  his  helmet—'  like  Mars  in  bearing  and  in  deeds.'  Amid 
the  group  on  the  left  is  seen  Julius  II.  in  his  chair  of  state,  attended  by  his 
secretaries.  The  figure  of  the  Pope  gazing  on  the  prostrate  king  marks  the 
picture  as  allegorical  of  his  success  in  expelling  the  French  from  Italy. 
The  fii-st  of  the  bearers  of  the  '  Sedia  portatile '  in  front  is  Marc- Antonio 
Eaimondi,  the  engraver  of  Raffaelle's  designs.  The  man  with  the  inscription, 
'Jo.  Petro  de  Folicariis  Cremonen,'  was  secretary  of  briefs  to  Pope  Julius. 

'  Here  you  may  almost  fancy  you  hear  the  thundering  approach  of  the 
heavenly  warrior  and  the  neighing  of  his  steed  ;  while  in  the  different 
groups  who  are  plundering  the  treasures  of  the  Temple,  and  in  those  who 
gaze  intently  on  the  sudden  consternation  of  Heliodorus,  without  being  able 
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to  divine  its  cause,  we  see  the  expression  of  terror,  amazement,  joy,  humility, 
and  every  passion  to  which  human  nature  is  exposed.' — Lanzi. 

The  next  chamber  is  the  Salone  di  Constantino,  decorated  under 
Clement  VII.  (Giulio  de'  Medici)  in  1523-34,  after  the  death  of 
Raffaelle,  who,  however,  had  prepared  drawings  for  the  frescoes. 
The  two  figures  of  Justice  and  Mercy  are  by  Francesco  Penni 
and  Giulio  Romano.  The  other  compositions,  completed  by  his 
pupils,  are  in  fresco. 

Entrance  Wall. — The  supposititious  Baptism  of  Constantine,  interesting  as 
portraying  the  interior  of  the  Lateran  baptistery  in  the  fifteenth  century,  by 
Francesco  Penni,  who  has  introduced  his  own  portrait  in  a  black  dress  and 
velvet  cap.  On  the  left  is  Damasus  I.  (a.d.  366-384),  between  Prudence  and 
Peace  ;  on  the  right,  Leo  I.  (a.d.  440-462),  between  Innocence  and  Truth. 
The  paintings  on  the  socles  represent  scenes  in  the  life  of  Constantine  by 
Giulio  Romano. 

R.  "Wall. — The  Battle  of  the  Ponte  Molle  and  the  Defeat  of  Maxentius  by 
Constantine,  designed  (?)  by  Raffaelle,  and  executed  by  Giulio  Romano.  On 
the  left  is  Sylvester  I.  between  Faith  and  E.elig'ion ;  on  the  right,  Urban  I. 
(the  friend  of  Cecilia)  between  Justice  and  Charity. 

L.  Wall.— The  Fictitious  Donation  of  Rome  by  Constantine  to  Sylvester  I. 
(A.D.  325) ;  Raffaello  da  Colle.  (The  head  of  Sylvester  was  a  ])ortrait  of 
Clement  VII.,  the  reigning  Pope  ;  Count  Castiglione,  the  friend  of  Raffaelle, 
and  Giulio  Romano,  are  introduced  among  the  attendants.)  On  the  left  is 
Sylvester  I.  with  Fortitude  ;  on  the  right,  Gregory  VII.  with  Strentrth. 

Wall  of  Egress. — The  Address  of  Constantine  to  his  troops  and  the  Vision  of 
the  Fiery  Cross  ;  Giulio  Romano.  On  the  left  is  S.  Peter  between  the  Church 
and  Eternity  ;  on  the  right,  Clement  I.  (the  Martyr)  between  Moderation  and 
Gentleness. 

'  Raphael  se  multiplie,  il  se  prodigue,  avec  une  f^condite  de  toutes  les 
heures.  De  jeunes  disciples,  admirateurs  de  son  beau  g:6nie,  le  servent  avec 
amour,  et  sont  d6jk  admis  a  I'honneur  d'attacher  leurs  noms  k  quelques  parties 
de  ses  magnifiques  travaux.  Le  maitre  leur  distribue  leur  tache  ;  k  Jules 
Romain,  le  brillant  colons  des  vetements  et  peut-etre  meme  le  dessin  de 
quelques  figures  ;  au^attore,  h,  Jean  d'Udine,  les  arabesques  ;  ii  frere  Jean  de 
V6rone  les  claii'S-obscurs  des  portes  et  des  lambris  qni  doivent  completer  la 
decoration  de  ces  splendides  appartements.  Et  lui,  que  r^erve-t-il  ? — 
la  pens6e  qui  anime  tout,  le  g^nie  qui  enfante  et  qui  dirige.' — Goumerie, 
'Rome  Chretienne.' 

The  vault  was  painted  long  afterwards  by  the  Zuccari.  From 
the  corner  of  this  hall  a  custode,  if  requested,  will  give  access, 
through  an  ante-chamber,  to  the 

Cappella  di  San  Lorenzo,  a  tiny  chapel  covered  with  interesting 
frescoes  executed  by  Fra  Angelico  for  Nicholas  V.  in  1447.  At 
some  unknown  time  the  door  was  walled  up,  and  the  very  existence 
of  the  chapel  was  long  forgotten.  Bottari,  who  had  read  of  it  in 
Vasari,  found  it  after  a  long  search  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
entering  it  through  the  window  which  overlooked  the  roof  of  the 
Sixtine.  The  upper  series  of  the  frescoes  represents  events  in  the 
life  of  S.  Stephen. 

1.  His  Ordination  by  S.  Peter. 

2.  His  Almsgiving. 

3.  His  Preaching. 

4.  He  is  brought  before  the  Couucil  at  Jerusalem  (his  accuser  has  the 

dress  and  shaven  crown  of  a  monk). 

5.  He  is  dragged  to  Execution. 

6.  He  is  Stoned.    Saul  is  among  the  spectators. 
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'  Ang-elico  has  represented  S.  Stephen  as  a  young-  man,  beardless,  and  with 
a  most  mild  and  candid  expression.  His  dress  is  the  deacon's  habit,  of  a 
vivid  blue.' — Mrs.  Jameson. 

The  lower  series  represents  the  life  of  S.  Laurence. 

1.  He  is  Ordained  by  Sixtus  II.  (with  the  features  of  Nicholas  V.). 

2.  Sixtus  II.  delivers  the  treasures  of  the  Church  to  him  for  distri- 

bution among  the  poor. 

3.  He  Distributes  them  in  Alms. 

4.  He  is  carried  before  Decius  the  Prefect. 

5.  He  suffers  Martyrdom,  A.D.  253. 

Introduced  in  the  side  arches  are  the  figures  of  S.  Jerome, 
S.  Ambrose,  S.  Augustine,  S.  Gregory,  S.  John  Chrysostom,  S.  Atha- 
nasius,  S.  Leo  (as  the  protector  of  Rome),  and  S.  Thomas  Aquinas 
— as  painted  by  the  Dominican  Angelico,  and  for  a  Dominican  Pope, 
Nicholas  V. 

'  The  Consecration  of  S.  Stephen,  the  Distribution  of  Alms,  and,  above  all, 
his  Preaching,  are  three  pictures  as  perfect  of  their  kind  as  any  that  have 
been  produced  by  the  greatest  masters,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a 
g;roup  more  happily  conceived  as  to  arrangement,  or  more  graceful  in  form 
and  attitude,  than  that  of  the  seated  females  listening-  to  the  holy  preacher  ; 
and  if  the  furious  fanaticism  of  the  executioners,  who  stone  him  to  death,  is 
not  expressed  with  all  the  energy  we  could  desii-e,  this  may  be  attributed  to 
a  glorious  incapacity  in  this  angelic  imagination,  too  exclusively  occupied 
with  love  and  ecstasy,  to  be  ever  able  to  familiarise  itself  with  those  dramatic 
scenes  in  which  hateful  and  violent  passions  were  to  be  represented.' — Rio, 
'  Poetry  of  Christian  Art.' 

'  The  soul  of  Angelico  lives  in  perpetual  peace.  Not  seclusion  from  the 
world.  No  shutting-  out  of  the  world  is  needful  for  him.  There  is  nothing-  to 
shut  out.  Envy,  lust,  contention,  discourtesy,  are  to  him  as  though  they 
were  not ;  and  the  cloister  walls  of  Fiesole  no  penitential  solitude,  barred 
from  the  stir  and  joy  of  life,  but  a  possessed  land  of  tender  blessing,  guai-ded 
from  the  entrance  of  all  but  holiest  sorrow.  The  little  cell  was  as  one  of  the 
houses  of  heaven  prepared  for  him  by  his  Master.  What  need  had  it  to  be 
elsewhere  ?  Was  not  the  Val  d'Arno,  with  its  olive  woods  in  white  blossom, 
paradise  enough  for  a  poor  monk  ?  Or  could  Christ  be  indeed  in  heaven 
more  than  here  ?  Was  He  not  always  with  him  ?  Could  he  breathe  or  see, 
but  that  Christ  breathed  beside  him  or  looked  into  his  eyes  ?  Under  every 
cypress  avenue  the  angels  walked  ;  he  had  seen  their  white  robes — whiter 
tlian  the  dawn — at  his  bedside  as  he  awoke  in  early  summer.  They  had  sung 
with  him,  one  on  each  side,  when  his  voice  failed  for  joy  at  sweet  vesper  and 
matin  time  ;  his  eyes  were  blinded  by  their  wings  in  the  sunset,  when  it 
sank  behind  the  hills  of  L,nm.'—Ilxiskin's  'Modem  Painters.' 

From  the  Salone  di  Constantino  a  glass  door  admits  us  to  the 
Loggie.  

Two  sides  of  the  Loggie  or  corridors  on  the  second  floor  (formerly 
open)  are  decorated  in  stucco  by  Marco  da  Faenza  and  Paul  Schnorr, 
and  painted  by  Sicciolante  da  Sermonta,  Tempesta,  Sabhatini,  and 
others.  The  third  corridor,  entered  on  the  right,  contains  the 
celebrated  frescoes,  executed  by  Raffelle,  or  from  the  designs  of 
RafEaelle,  by  Giulio  Romano,  Pierino  del  Vaga,  Pellegrino  da  Modena, 
Francesco  Penni,  and  Raffaello  da  Colle.  Of  the  fifty-two  subjects 
represented,  forty- eight  are  from  the  Old  Testament,  only  the  four 
last  being  from  the  Gospel  History,  as  an  appropriate  introduction 
to  the  pictures  which  celebrate  the  foundation  and  triumphs  of 
the  Church,  in  the  adjoining  stanze.     The  design  of  many  of  the 
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decorations  is  doubtless  due  to  the  discovery,  in  the  reign  of 
Julius  II.,  of  the  buried  treasures  of  the  Baths  of  Titus.  The  stucco 
decorations  are  of  exquisite  beauty  ;  especially  remarkable,  perhaps, 
are  those  of  the  windows  in  the  first  arcade,  where  RafFaelle  is  re- 
presented drawing — his  pupils  working  from  his  designs — and  Fame 
celebrating  his  work.  They  were  all  maltreated  by  the  French  in 
1527,  and  have  likewise  suffered  at  the  hands  of  restorers.  The 
frescoes  are  arranged  in  the  following  order  : — 


1st  Arcade. 

1.  Creation  of  Light.  1  ^ 

2.  Creation  of  Dry  Land.  i 

3.  Creation  of  the  Sun  and  Moon.  j 

4.  Creation  of  Animals.  J 

27mZ  Arcade. 

1.  Creation  of  Etc.    Raffaelle. 

2.  The  Fall.  ) 

3.  The  Exile  from  Eden. 

4.  The  Consequence  of  the  Fall.  J 

Zrd  Arcade. 

1.  Noah  builds  the  Ark.  ") 

2.  The  Deluge.  I 

3.  The  Coming  forth  from  the  Ark.  i 

4.  The  Sacrifice  of  Noah.  J 

Uh  Arcade. 

1.  Abraham  and  Melchizedek.  "5 

2.  The  Covenant  of  God  with  Abraham. 

3.  Abraham  and  the  three  Angels. 

4.  Lot's  Flight  from  Sodom. 

bth  Arcade. 

1.  God  appears  to  Isaac. 

2.  Abimelech  sees  Isaac  with  Bebecca. 

3.  Isaac  gives  Jacob  the  Blessing. 

4.  Isaac  blesses  Esau  also.  j 

%th  Arcade. 

1.  Jacob's  Ladder. 

2.  Jacob  meets  Kachel. 

3.  Jacob  ui>braids  Laban, 

4.  The  Journey  of  Jacob. 

1th  Arcade. 

1.  Joseph  tells  his  Dream. 

2.  Joseph  sold  into  Egypt. 

3.  Joseph  and  Potiphar's  wife. 

4.  Joseph  interprets  Pharaoh's  Dream. 

%th  Arcade. 

1.  The  finding  of  Moses. 

2.  Moses  and  the  Burning-  Bush. 
8.  The  Destruction  of  Pharaoh. 
4.  Moses  striking  the  Rock. 

9th  Arcade.  x  *u    t 

1.  Moses  receives  the  Tables  of  the  Law. 

2.  The  Worship  of  the  Golden  Calf. 
'        S.  Moses  breaks  the  Tables. 

4.  Moses  kneels  before  the  Pillar  of  Cloud. 


Raffaelle. 


■  Griulio  Romano. 


-GitUio  Romano. 


■  Francesco  Penni. 


-Francesco  Penni. 


yPellegrino  da  Modena. 


-Giulio  Rom,ano. 


•Giulio  Romano. 


fRaffaello  da  Colle. 


1  'This  is  perhaps  the  grandest  of  the  whole  series.  Here  the  Alniighty  is 
seen  rending  like  a  thunderbolt  the  thick  shroud  of  fiejy.douds  l<-"y'^y^ 
that  light  under  which  His  works  were  to  spring  into  life.  —Lady  EasziaKe. 
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lOth  Arcade. 

1.  The  Israelites  cross  the  Jordan. 

2.  The  Fall  of  Jericho. 

3.  Joshua  stays  the  course  of  the  Sun.         yPierino  del  Vaga. 

4.  Joshua  and  Eleazer  divide  the  Promised 

Land. 

l\th  Arcade. 

1.  Samuel  anoints  David.  ^ 

2.  David  and  Goliath.  „.     .       ,  ,  „ 

3.  The  Triumph  of  David.  VPierxno  del  Vaga. 

4.  David  sees  Bathsheba.  j 

Vlth  Arcade. 

1.  Zadok  anoints  Solomon.  \ 

2.  The  Judg-ment  of  Solomou.  \  r>  n      •      j     ir  j 

3.  The  Coming-  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  (  P^^i^dnno  da  Modena. 

4.  The  Building-  of  the  Temple.  j 

13th  Arcade. 

1.  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds.  \ 

2.  The  coming-  of  the  Mag-i.  I  /-»•,,;,•«  »^»v.«^« 

3.  The  Baptism  of  Christ?  P'^*"  ^«"'««<'- 

4.  The  Last  Supper.  j 

'  From  the  Sistine  Cha])el  we  went  to  Raffaelle's  Loggie,  and  I  hardly 
venture  to  say  that  we  could  scarcely  bear  to  look  at  them.  The  eye  was  so 
educated  and  so  enlarged  by  those  gfrand  forms  and  the  glorious  completeness 
of  all  their  parts,  that  it  could  take  no  pleasure  in  the  imaginative  play  of 
arabesques,  and  the  scenes  from  Scripture,  beautiful  as  they  are,  had  lost 
their  charm.  To  see  these  works  often  alternately  and  to  compare  them  at 
leisure  and  without  prejudice,  must  be  a  great  pleasure,  but  all  sympathy  is 
at  first  one-sided.' — Goethe's  'Romanische  Briefe.' 

Entering  a  passage  on  the  left  of  the  central  Loggie,  immediately 
on  the  left  as  we  approach  from  the  Stanze,  and  ascending  a  stair- 
case, we  reach  the  Loggie  on  the  third  floor,  which  are  decorated 
with  maps  by  Antonio  da  Varese.  Here,  on  the  left,  is  the  entrance 
to  the  Pinacoteca,  or  Gallery  of  Pictures,  founded  by  Pius  VII., 
who  acted  on  the  advice  of  Cardinal  Consalvi  and  of  Canova,  and 
formed  the  present  collection  from  the  pictures  which  had  been 
carried  off  by  the  French  from  the  Roman  churches,  upon  their 
restoration.  The  pictures  are  not  all  numbered.  Almost  every 
picture  is  worthy  of  separate  examination.  They  are  contained  in 
four  rooms,  and  according  to  their  present  position  are  : — 

1st  Room. 

Left  Wall: 

Leonardo  da  Vinci :  S.  Jerome.  The  foundation  of  a  picture,  painted  in 
bistre.  This,  and  the  unfinished  Adoration  of  the  Mag-i  in  the  Ufflzi,  are 
the  only  easel-pictures  in  Italy  which  can  be  certainly  attributed  to  the 
master,    c.  1480. 

'  To  art-critics  a  work  of  the  hi^-hest  interest,  but  to  the  greneral  public  an 
unmitig^ated  horror.'— If ore^K,  *  Italian  Painters.' 

Ouercino :  S.  John  Baptist. 

Raflfaelle  :  The  Annunciation,  Adoration  of  the  Mag-i,  and  Circumcision. 

Formerly  a  predella  to  the  Coronation  of  the  Vir^n  in  the  third  room. 

1503. 
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Pra  Angelico  da  Fiesole  :  The  Story  of  S.  Nicolo  of  Bari.  Two  out  of  three 
predelliv  pictures  ouce  in  the  Sacristy  of  S.  Domeuico  at  Florence,  whence 
they  were  carried  off  to  Paris,  where  the  third  remains. 

Guereino  :  The  Incredulity  of  S.  Thomas. 

J^.  Francia  :  Madonna  with  the  Child  and  S.  Jerome. 

Murillo  :  The  Martyrdom  of  S,  Pietro  d'Arbues. 

Entrance  Wall : 

Btionconsiglio :  Pieti. 

MuHllo  :  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds. 

Ercole  Roberti:  The  Story  of  S.  Hyacinth,  the  Dominican  Apostle  of 
Russia  and  Scandinavia. 

*Murillo  :  The  Marriag'e  of  S.  Catherine. 

*Perugino :  '  I  Tre  Santi.'  Part  of  a  larg-e  predella  in  the  Church  of  S. 
Pietro  dei  Casinensi  at  Perugia.  Several  saints  from  this  predella  still 
remain  in  the  Sacristy  of  S.  Pietro  ;  two  are  at  Lyons. 

'  On  one  side  is  S.  Benedict,  with  his  black  cowl  over  his  head  and  long: 
parted  beard,  the  book  in  one  hand,  and  the  asperge  in  the  other.  On  the 
other,  S.  Placidus,  youni,^,  and  with  a  mild,  candid  expression,  black  habit 
and  shaven  crown.  In  the  centre  is  S.  Flavia  crowned  as  a  martyr,  holding 
her  palm,  and  gazing  upward  with  a  divine  expression.' — Mrs.  Jo/meson. 

Pra  Angelico  :  The  Virgin  surrounded  by  angels. 
Bonifazio  :  The  Holy  Family  and  Saints. 
Windoxv  Wall.— Carlo' Crivelli:  The  Dead  Christ,  with  the  Virgin,  S.  John, 

and  the  Magdalen  lamenting.    A  lunette. 
Carlo  Crivelli:  1477.    Beato  Jacobo  d'Asculo  della  Marca.    Given  under 

Leo  XIIL 
Wall  of  Egress.— Garofalo  :  Holy  Family. 
Raflaelle :  Faith,  Charity,  and  Hope.     Circular  medallions  in  bistre, 

which  once  formed  a  predella  for  '  the  Entombment '  in  the  Borghese 

Gallery.    1507. 

2nd  Room. 
Entrance  TTa/^.— Domenlchlno  :  The  Communion  of  S.  Jerome. 

This  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  master,  the  one  first-rate  work  of  a  second- 
rate  artist.  It  was  painted  for  the  monks  of  Ara  Coeli,  who  quarrelled  with 
the  artist,  and  shut  up  the  picture,  only  paying  the  artist  about  fifty  scudi 
for  this  his  greatest  work.  Afterwards  they  commissioned  Poussin  to  paint 
an  altar-i)iece  for  their  church,  and  instead  of  supplying  him  with  fresh  can- 
vas, produced  the  picture  of  Domeuichiuo,  and  desired  him  to  paint  over  it. 
Poussin  indignantly  threw  up  his  engagement,  and  made  known  the  existence 
of  the  picture,  which  was  afterwards  preserved  in  the  Church  of  S.  Girolamo 
della  Cariti,  whence  it  was  carried  off  by  the  French.  S.  Jerome,  iu  his  last 
moments  at  Bethlehem,  is  represented  receiving  the  Last  Sacraments  from 
S.  Ephraim  of  Syria,  while  S.  Paula  kneels  by  his  side.  The  master  was 
aged  thirty-three  when  he  painted  it. 

'  The  Last  Communion  of  S.  Jerome  is  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated pictures  in  the  world — the  S.  Jerome  of  Domeuichino — which  has  been 
thought  worthy  of  being  placed  opposite  to  the  Transfiguration  of  Raffaelle 
in  the  Vatican.  The  aged  saint — feeble,  emaciate;!,  dying— is  borne  in  the 
arms  of  his  disciples  to  the  chajjol  of  his  uiona.stery,  and  placed  within  the 
porch.  1  A  ycmug  priest  sustains  him  ;  S.  Paula,  kneeling,  kisses  one  of  his  thin 
bony  hands  ;  the  saint  fixes  his  eager  eyes  on  the  countenance  of  the  priest,  who 
is  about  to  administer  the  Sacrament— a  noble,  dignified  figure,  in  a  rich 

•  The  candle  is  ingeniously  made  crooked  in  the  socket  so  as  not  to  interfere  ■ 
with  the  lines  of  the  architecture,  while  the  fiame  burns  straight. 
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ecclesiastical  dress  ;  a  deacon  holds  the  cup,  and  an  attendant  priest  the 
book  ;  the  lion  droops  his  head  with  an  expression  of  grief  ; '  the  eyes  and 
attention  of  all  are  on  the  dying-  saint,  while  four  angels,  hovering  above, 
look  down  upon  the  scene.'— Jameson's  '  Sacred  Art.' 

*  And  Jerome's  death  (a,d.  420)  drawing  near,  he  commanded  that  he  should 
be  laid  on  the  bare  ground  and  covered  with  sackcloth,  and  calling  the 
brethren  around  him,  he  spake  sweetly  to  them,  and  exhorted  them  in  many 
holy  words,  and  appointed  Ensebiusto  be  their  abbot  in  his  room.  And 
then,  with  tears,  be  received  the  blessed  Eucharist,  and  sinking  backwards 
again  on  the  earth,  his  hands  crossetl  on  his  heart,  he  sang  the  "  Nunc 
Dimittis,"  which  being  finished,  it  being  the  hour  of  compline,  suddenly  a 
great  light,  as  of  the  noonday  sun,  shone  around  about  him,  within  which 
light  angels  innumerable  were  seen  by  the  bystanders,  in  shifting  motion, 
like  sparks  among  the  dry  reeds.  And  the  voice  of  the  Saviour  was  heard, 
inviting  him  to  heaven,  and  the  holy  Doctor  answered  that  he  was  ready. 
And  after  an  horn*,  that  li:^ht  departed,  and  Jerome's  spirit  with  it.' — Lord 
Lindsay,  from  '  Peter  de  Natalibus.' 

R.  Wall.—Raffaelle  :  *  Tlie  Madonna  dl  Follgno/  Ordered  in  1511  by 
Sigismondo  dei  Conti  for  the  Church  of  Ara  Coeli  (where  he  is  buried),  and 
removed  in  1565  to  Foligno,  when  his  great-niece,  Anna  Conti,  took  the  veil 
there  at  the  convent  of  S.  Anna.  The  angel  in  the  foreground  bears  a  tablet, 
with  the  names  of  the  painter  and  donor,  and  the  date  1512.  The  city  of 
Foligno  is  seen  in  the  background,  with  a  falling  bomb,  from  which  one  may 
believe  that  the  picture  was  a  votive  offering  from  Sigismondo  for  an  escape 
during  its  siege.  The  picture  was  originally  on  panel,  and  was  transferred 
to  canvas  at  Paris. 

'  The  Madonna  di  Foligno,  however  beautiful  in  the  whole  arrangement, 
however  excellent  in  the  execution  of  separate  parts,  appears  to  belong  to  a 
transition  state  of  development.  There  is  something  of  the  ecstatic  enthusi- 
asm which  has  produced  such  peculiar  conceptions  and  treatment  of  religious 
subjects  in  other  artists — Correggio,  for  example— and  which,  so  far  from 
harmonising  with  the  unaffected  serene  grace  of  Eaffaelle,  has  in  this  in- 
stance led  to  some  serious  defects.  This  remark  is  particularly  applicable  to 
the  figures  of  S.  John  and  S.  Francis  :  the  former  looks  out  of  the  picture 
with  a  fantastic  action,  and  the  drawing  of  his  arm  is  even  considerably 
mannered.  S.  Francis  has  an  expression  of  fanatical  ecstasy,  and  his  counte- 
nance is  strikingly  weak  in  the  painting  (composed  of  reddish,  yellowish, 
and  grey  tones,  which  cannot  be  wholly  ascribed  to  their  restorer).  Again, 
S.  Jerome  looks  up  with  a  sort  of  fretful  expression,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to 
recognise,  as  some  do,  a  mournful  resignation  ;  there  is  also  an  exaggerated 
style  of  drawing  in  the  eyes,  which  sometimes  gives  a  sharpness  to  the  ex- 
pression of  Raffaelle's  figures,  and  appears  very  marked  in  some  of  his  other 
pictures.  Lastly,  the  Madonna  and  the  Child,  who  turn  to  the  donor,  are  in 
attitudes  which,  however  graceful,  are  not  perhaps  sufficiently  tranquil  for 
the  majesty  of  the  queen  of  heaven.  The  expression  of  the  Madonna's  coun- 
tenance is  extremely  sweet,  but  with  more  of  the  character  of  a  mere  woman 
than  of  a  glorified  being.  The  figure  of  the  donor,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
excellent,  with  an  expression  of  sincerity  and  truth ;  the  angel  with  the 
tablet  is  of  unspeakable  intensity  and  exquisite  beauty — one  of  the  most 
marvellous  figures  that  Raffaelle  has  credited..'— Kugler. 

Wall  of  Egress.— Kaffaelle  :  'Tlie  Transfiguration/  It  was  originally 
painted  by  order  of  Cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici  (afterwards  Clement  YII.), 
Archbishop  of  Narbonne,  for  that  provincial  cathedral.  But  it  was  scarcely 
finished  when  Raffaelle  died,  and  it  hung  over  his  deathbed  as  he  lay  in  state, 
and  was  carried  in  his  funeral  procession. 

^  According  to  the  Spxi~itual  Meadow  of  Moschus,  who  died  a.d.  620,  the 
lion  is  said  to  have  pined  away  after  Jerome's  death,  and  to  have  died  at  last 
upon  his  grave. 
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'  Aud  when  all  beheld 
Him  where  he  lay,  how  ch:in<.red  from  yesterday — 
Him  in  that  hour  cut  off,  and  at  his  head 
His  last  ureat  work  ;  when,  enterin-j;-  in,  they  look'd. 
Now  on  the  dead,  then  on  that  masterpiece — 
Now  on  his  face,  lifeless  and  colourless, 
Then  on  those  forms  divine  that  lived  and  l)reathed, 
And  would  live  on  for  agns — all  were  moved, 
And  siy:hs  burst  forth  and  loudest  lamentations.' — Rogers. 

The  followinuf  quotations  may  perhaps  represent  the  practical,  aesthetical, 
and  spiritual  aspects  of  the  picture. 

'  It  is  somewhat  strange  to  see  the  whole  picture  of  the  Transfiofuration— 
including  the  three  apostles,  prostrate  on  the  mount,  shading  their  dazzled 
senses  from  the  insufferable  brightness— occupying  only  a  small  part  of  the 
top  of  the  canvas,  and  the  principal  field  filled  with  a  totally  distinct  ami 
certainly  unequalled  picture — that  of  the  demoniac  boy,  whom  our  Saviour 
cured  on  coming  down  from  the  mount,  after  His  transfiguration.  This  was 
done  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of  the  monks  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  for 
which  church  it  was  painted.  It  was  the  universal  custom  of  the  age — the 
yet  unbani.shed  taste  of  Grothic  days — to  have  two  pictures,  a  celestial  and  a 
terrestrial  one,  wholly  unconnected  with  each  other  ;  accordingly,  we  see 
few,  even  of  the  finest  paintings,  in  which  there  is  not  a  heavenly  subject 
abov6  and  an  earthly  below — for  the  great  masters  of  that  day,  like  our  own 
Shakspeare,  were  compelled  to  suit  their  works  to  the  taste  of  their  em- 
ployers.'— Eaton's  '  Rome.' 

'  It  must  ever  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  any  one  can  have  doubted  of  the 
grand  unity  of  such  a  conception  as  this.  In  the  absence  of  the  Lord,  the 
disconsolate  parents  bring  a  possessed  boy  to  the  disciples  of  the  Holy  One. 
They  seem  to  have  been  making  attempts  to  cast  out  the  Evil  Spirit ;  one  has 
opened  a  book,  to  see  whether  by  chance  any  spell  were  contained  in  it 
which  might  be  successful  against  this  plague,  but  in  vain.  At  this  moment 
appears  He  who  alone  has  the  ])Ower,  and  appears  transfigured  in  glory. 
They  remember  His  former  mighty  deeds  ;  they  instantly  point  aloft  to  the 
vision  as  the  only  source  of  healinsr.  How  can  the  upper  and  lower  parts  be 
separated  ?  Both  are  one  :  beneath  is  suffering  craving  for  Aid  ;  above  is 
active  Power  and  helpful  Grace.  Both  refer  to  one  another  ;  both  work  in 
one  another.  Those  who,  in  our  dispute  over  the  picture,  thought  with  me, 
confirmed  their  view  by  this  consideration  :  Raflaelle,  they  said,  was  ever 
distinguished  by  the  exquisite  propriety  of  his  conceptions.  And  is  it  likely 
that  this  painter,  thus  gifted  by  God,  and  everywhere  recognisable  by  the 
excellency  of  this  His  gift,  would,  in  the  full  ripeness  of  his  powers,  have 
thought  and  painted  wrongly  ?  Not  so  ;  he  is,  as  Nature  is,  ever  right,  and 
then  most  deeply  and  truly  right  when  we  least  suspect  it.* — Goethe's  '  Werke,' 
iii.  p.  33. 

Srd  Room  (closed  on  Mondays,  because  the  Papal  audiences  take 
place  in  the  apartment  beneath) : — 

Entrance  Wall.— Titian  :  c.  1523,  Madonna  and  8alnt8.  Signed.  From 
S.  Niccol6  de'  Frari  at  Venice. 

'  S.  Nicholas,  in  full  episcopal  costume,  is  gazing  upwards  with  an  air  of 
inspiration.  S.  Peter  is  looking  over  his  shoulder  at  a  book,  and  a  beautiful 
8.  Catherine  is  on  the  other  side.  Farther  behind  are  S.  Francis  and  S. 
Anthony  of  Padua  ;  on  the  left  S.  Sebastian,  whose  figure  recurs  in  almost  all 
these  pictures.  Above,  in  the  clouds,  with  angels,  is  the  Madonna,  who  looks 
cheerfully  on,  while  the  lovely  Child  holds  a  wreath,  as  if  ready  to  crowu 
a  yotiiTy.'—Kugler. 

'  In  this  picture  there  are  three  sections,  as  in  the  Transfi-j^uration.  Below, 
saints  and  martyrs  are  represented  in  suffering  and  abasement :  on  every  face 
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is  depicted  sadness,  nay,  almost  impatience  ;  one  flgnre  in  rich  episcopal 
robes  looks  upwards,  with  the  most  eager  and  agonised  longing,  as  of  weep- 
ing' ;  but  he  cannot  see  all  that  is  floating  above  his  head,  but  which  we  see 
standing  in  fi-ont  of  the  picture.  Above,  Mary  and  her  Child  are  in  a  cloud, 
radiant  with  joy  and  surrounded  by  angels,  who  have  woven  many  garlands  ; 
the  Holy  Child  holds  one  of  these,  and  seems  as  if  about  to  crown  the  saints 
beneath,  but  His  Mother  withholds  His  hand  for  the  moment  (?).  The  con- 
trast between  the  pain  and  suffering-  below,  whence  S.  Sebastian  looks  forth 
out  of  the  picture  with  gloom  and  almost  apathy,  and  the  lofty  unalloyed 
exultatiou  in  the  clouds  above,  where  crowns  and  palms  are  already  awaiting 
him,  is  truly  admirable.  High  above  the  group  of  Mary  hovers  the  Holy 
Spirit,  from  whom  emanates  a  bright  streaming  light,  thus  forming-  the  apex 
of  the  whole  composition.  I  have  just  remembered  that  Goethe,  at  the  be- 
giuning-  of  his  first  visit  to  Kome,  describes  and  admires  this  picture  ;  and 
he  speaks  of  it  in  considerable  detail.  It  was  at  that  time  in  the  Quirinal.' 
— Mendelssohn's  Letters. 

Guerdno  :  S.  Margherita  da  Cortona.  She  is  represented  kneeling— angels 
hovering  above— in  the  background  is  the  Convent  of  Cortona!  In  the 
painter's  second  manner. 

Right  WaU: 

Spagnoletto  :  Martyrdom  of  S.  Laurence. 

Guerdno  :  The  Magdalen,  with  angels  bearing  the  instruments  of  the 
Passion. 

Plntarlccblo  ;  Tlie  Coronation  of  tbe  Virgin— an  exquisite  pic- 
ture from  La  Fratta  in  Umbria. 

*Lo  Spagna:  The  Resurrection.  The  figures  are  sharply  relieved 
against  a  bright  green  landscape  and  a  green  sky.  The  figure  of 
the  risen  Saviour  is  in  a  raised  gold  nimbus  surrounded  by  cherubs' 
heads,  as  in  the  fresco  of  Pinturicchio  at  the  Ara  Coeli.  "  Quinque 
plagas  aspice."  The  expressive  head  of  the  escaping  soldier  is  said 
to  be  a  portrait  of  Perugino,  introduced  by  Raffaelle— the  sleeping 
soldier,  that  of  Raflaelle,  by  Perugino  (?). 

*  La  Madonna  di  Monte  Lneo,'  designed  by  Raffaelle  ;  the  upper 
part  painted  by  Giulio  Romano,  the  lower  by  Francesco  Penni  (II 
Fattore).  The  apostles  looking  into  the  tomb  of  the  Virgin,  find  it 
blooming  with  heart's-ease  and  ixias.  Above,  the  Virgin  is  crowned 
amid  the  angels.  There  is  a  lovely  landscape  of  Tivoli  seen  through 
a  dark  cave  which  ends  awkwardly  in  black  clouds.  This  picture 
was  painted  for  the  Convent  of  Monte  Luco,  near  Spoleto.    1525. 

*Lo  Spagna :  The  Nativity— a  beautiful  and  devotional  picture  ;  the 
Child  is  unconscious  of  the  adoration  it  is  receiving. 

Raffaelle :  The  Coronation  of  the  Virgin.  The  predella  in  the 
first  room  belonged  to  this  picture,  which  was  painted  for  the  Oddi 
family  of  Perugia.  This  was  transferred  from  wood  to  canvas  in 
Paris  (1797),  whither  it  was  taken  from  the  Church  of  S.  Francesco 
at  Perugia. 

*Perxigino :  'La  Madonna  dei  quattro  Santi."  The  Virgin  and  Child 
enthroned  under  an  arcade— with  S.  Lorenzo,  S.  Louis,  S.  Ercolano, 
S.  Costanzo  standing.  On  the  step  of  the  throne  is  inscribed  '  Hoc 
Petrus  de  Chastro  Plebis  Pinxit.' 

*Ignoto  XIV.  c. :  Nativity,  Visit  of  the  Magi,  Coronation  of  the  Virgin. 

End  Wall: 

CaraTagglo :  The  Entombment. 

'  Caravaggio's  entombment  of  Christ  is  a  picture  wanting  in  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  holy  sublimity ;  but  is  nevertheless  full  of  solemnity,  only  per- 
haps too  like  the  funeral  solemnity  of  a  gipsy  chief.  A  figure  of  such  natural 
sorrow  as  the  Virgin,  who  is  represented  as  exhausted  with  weeping,  with 
her  trembling  outstretched  hands,  has  seldom  been  painted  Even  as  mother 
of  a  gipsy  chief,  she  is  dignified  and  touching.' — Kugler. 
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Left  Wall  {retximing) : 

Sassoferrato  :  Viririn  and  Child.    A  fat  mundane  Infant  and  a  coarse 

Vinrin  seated  on  a  crescent  moon.    The  child  holds  a  rosary. 
Niccolo  Alunno  :  Two  very  larsje  pictures,  in  many  compartments,  of 

the  Crucifixion  and  Saints.    (Between  them.) 
Melozzo  <la  Forll :  Slxtns  IV.  and  bis  €oart.    A  fresco,  removed 

from  the  Vatican  lil)rary  hy  Leo  XII.,  which  is  a  most  interesting 

memorial  of  an  important  historical  family. 

Near  the  figure  of  the  Pope,  Sixtus  IV.,  who  is  known  to  Roman  travellers 
from  his  mag-nificent  bronze  tomb  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Sacrament  of  S. 
Peter's,  stand  two  of  his  nephews,  of  whom  one  is  Giuliano  della  Rovere, 
afterwards  Julius  II.,  and  the  other  Pietro  Riario,  who,  from  the  position  of 
a  humble  Franciscan  monk,  was  raised,  in  a  few  months,  by  his  uncle,  to  be 
Bishop  of  Treviso,  Cardinal-Archbishop  of  Seville,  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople, Archbishop  of  Valentia,  and  Archbishop  of  Florence,  when  his  life 
changed,  '  and  he  lived  with  such  extravagance,  and  gave  banquets  so 
magnificent,  that  never  had  pagan  antiquity  seen  anything  like  it ; '  ^  but 
within  two  years  '  he  died  (not  without  suspicion  of  poison),  to  the  great  grief 
of  Pope  Sixtus,  and  to  the  infinite  joy  of  the  whole  college  of  c7irdinals.'  * 
The  kneeling  figure  represents  Platina,  the  historian  of  the  Popes  and  prefect 
of  the  Vatican  library.  His  face  is  that  of  a  scholar,  with  square  jaw,  thin 
lips,  finely-cut  mouth,  and  keen  "lancing  eye.  In  the  background  stand  two 
other  nephews  of  the  Pope,  Cardinal  Giovanni  della  Rovere  and  Girolamo 
Riario,  who  was  married  by  his  uncle  (or  father  ?),  the  Pope,  to  the  famous 
Caterina  Sforza— was  suspected  of  being  the  originator  of  the  conspiracy  of 
the  Pazzi — was  created  Count  of  Forli,  and  to  whose  aggrandisement  Sixtus 
IV.  sacrificed  every  principle  of  morality  and  jxistice ;  he  was  murdered 
at  Forli,  April  14,  1488.  He  has  a  shock  of  black  hair  falling  over  large 
black  eyes,  his  look  contemptuous,  and  his  mien  Imperious.  '  Beneath  is 
inscribed  : 

'  Templa  domum  expositis  vicos  fora  nioenia  pontes  : 
Virgineam  Trivii  quod  reparabis  aquam, 

Prisca  licet  nautis  statuas  dare  commoda  portus  : 
Et  Vaticanum  ciniicre  Sixte  jugum  : 

Plus  tamen  urbs  debet ;  nam  quae  squalore  latehat, 
Cernitur  in  celebri  bibliotheca  loco.' 

*Titian  :  Doge  Andrea  Gritti,  half-length,  in  a  yellow-brown  robe— a 
most  beautiful  picture,  but  injured. 

4^^  Room. 

Entrance  Wall  : 

Valentin  :  The  Martyrdom  of  S.  Processus  and  Martinianus,  the 
gaolers  of  S.  Peter.  This  is  stigmatised  by  Kugler  as  '  an  unim- 
portant and  bad  picture,'  but,  perhaps  from  the  connection  of  the 
subject  with  the  story  of  S.  Peter,  has  been  thought  worthy  of 
being  copied  in  mosaic  in  the  basilica,  whence  this  picture  was 
brought. 

Guido  Reni :  Martyrdom  of  S.  Peter. 

'  This  has  the  heavy,  powerful  forms  of  Caravaggio,  but  wants  the  pas- 
sionate feeling  which  sustains  such  objects— it  is  a  martyrdom  and  nothing 
more — it  might  pass  for  an  enormous  and  horrible  genre  \nct\irii.'— Kugler. 

N.  Poxitsin:  Martyrdom  of  S.  Erasmus.  A  horrible  academic  pic- 
ture of  the  disembowelment  of  the  saint  upon  a  wheel.  It  was 
copied  in  mosaic  in  S.  Peter's  when  the  picture  was  removed  from 
thence. 

1  Stefano  Infessura,  Rer.  Ital.  Script..,  torn.  iii. 
*  Corio,  Storia  di  Milano,  p.  876. 
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Left  Wall: 

Barocci :  The  Annunciation.  From  S.  Maria  at  Loreto,  detained  in 
the  Vatican,  in  exchange  for  a  mosaic,  after  it  was  sent  back  by  the 
French. 

Andrea  Sacchi :  S.  Gregory  the  Great— the  miracle  of  the  Brandenm. 
This  was  the  altar-piece  of  the  Cappella  Clementina,  built  by  Clement 
VIII.  at  S.  Peter's,  and  to  which  the  remains  of  Gregory  the  Great 
were  removed  from  the  altar  of  S.  Andrew. 

'  The  Empress  Constantia  sent  to  S.  Gregory  requesting  some  of  the  relics 
of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul.  He  excused  himself,  saying  that  he  dared  not  disturb 
their  sacred  remains  for  such  a  purpose— but  he  sent  her  part  of  a  consecrated 
cloth  (Brandeum)  which  bad  enfolded  the  body  of  S.  John  the  Evangelist. 
The  Empress  rejected  this  gift  with  contempt ;  Whereupon  Gregory,  to  show 
that  such  things  are  hallowed  not  so  much  in  themselves  as  by  the  faith  of 
believers,  laid  the  Brandeum  on  the  altar,  and  after  praying,  he  took  up  a 
knife  and  pierced  it,  and  blood  flowed  as  from  a  living  body.' — Jameson's 
'  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,'  p.  321. 

Barocci :  The  Ecstasy  of  S.  Michelina.  This  picture  is  mentioned  by 
Lanzi  as  '  S.  Michelina  ecstatica  sul  Calvario.' 

Between  the  WiTidows  : 

Moretto  da  Brescia  (Buonvicino):  The  Madonna  and  Child,  with  S. 
Jerome  and  S.  Bartholomew.  This  great  master  is  not  well  repre- 
sented in  Rome. 

Paolo  Veronese  :  The  Dream  of  S.  Helena  (of  the  finding  of  the  true 
Cross).  Once  in  the  Capitol  collection.  It  is  interesting  to  compare 
this  with  the  finer  representation  of  the  same  subject  by  the  same 
master  in  our  National  Gallery. 

Right  Wall  (returning) : 

Guide :  Madonna  with  S.  Thomas  and  S.  Jerome.    The  S.  Thomas  is 

very  grand. 
Cesare  da  Sesto  :  Madonna  della  Cintola  with  S.  John  and  S.  Augustin. 

Signed  1521.    The  signature  is  a  forgery,  however. 
A.  Caracci  :  Salvator  Mundi.    Christ  seated  on  the  rainbow. 
*  Andrea  Sacchi :  S.  Romujildo.    The  saint  sees  the  vision  of  a  ladder 

by  which  the  friars  of  his  Order  ascend  to  heaven.    The  monks  in 

white  drapery  are  noble  figures,  especially  the  seated  one  in  the 

foreground. 


A  door  on  the  ground-floor  of  the  Cortile  di  S.  Damaso  will  admit 
visitors  (with  an  order  obtainable  at  the  Uffizio  Tecnico,  Via  della 
Sacristia)  to  visit  the  Papal  Manufactory  of  Mosaics,  whence  many 
beautiful  works  have  issued,  and  where  others  are  always  in  pro- 
gress. 

'  Ghirlandajo,  who  felt  the  utmost  enthusiasm  for  the  august  remains  of 
Eoman  grandeur,  was  still  more  deeply  impressed  by  the  sight  of  the  ancient 
mosaics  of  the  Christian  basilicas,  the  image  of  which  was  still  present  to  his 
mind  when  he  said,  at  a  more  advanced  age,  that  "  mosaic  was  the  true  paint- 
ing for  eternity."  '—Bio. 


Admission  to  the  Sculpture  Galleries  is  now  obtained  by  the 
Cancello  del  Giardino  (entrance  1  fr.,  free  on  Saturday  mornings), 
reached  by  the  Via  dei  Fondamenti  far  away  at  the  back  of  S. 
Peter's,     Hence  we  enter  the 
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Museo  Pio-Clementino,  founded  under  Clement  XIV.,  but  chiefly 
enriched  by  the  liberality  and  taste  of  Pius  VI.,  who  permitted  no 
one  but  himself  to  decide  on  the  subject  of  acquisitions  to  the 
collection.  In  his  reign,  however,  most  of  the  best  statues  were 
carried  off  to  Paris,  though  they  were  restored  to  Pius  VII. 

A  few  steps  lead  us  to  the  beautiful  Sala  a  Croce  Greca,  contain- 
ing— 

On  the  left.— The  porphyry  Sarcoptaagiij^  of  S.  Constantia,  daujjrhter  of 
Constantiue  the  Great,  adorned  with  sculptures  of  a  vintage,  which  are 
repeated  in  the  mosaics  of  her  church  near  S.  Agnese,  whence  it  was  most 
inappropriately  removed  by  Paul  II.  to  Piazza  S.  Marco. 

On  the  right.— The  porpliyry  Sarcophagus  of  S.  Helena,  mother  of  Con- 
stautine  the  Great,  carried  off  from  her  tombs  (now  called  Tor  Piarnattara)  to 
be  used  as  his  own  monument,  by  Anastasius  IV.,  1153,  and  placed  in  the 
Lateran,  whence  it  was  brouy^ht  hither  by  Pius  VI.  The  restoration  of  its 
reliefs,  representing-  battle-scenes  of  the  time  of  Constantine,  together  with 
mending  and  polishing  it,  cost  20,000  lire.  Armed  men  on  horseback  gallop 
above  prisoners  on  their  knees.  Above  are  busts  of  Constantine  and  S. 
Helena. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  hall  on  the  left  is  a  recumbent  river- 
god,  restored  by  some  pupil  of  Michelangelo.^  The  stairs,  adorned 
with  twenty  ancient  columns  from  Palestrina,  lead  on  the  right 
to: 

The  Sala  della  Biga,  so  called  from  a  white  marble  chariot,  drawn 
by  two  horses.  Only  the  body  of  the  chariot  (which  long  served 
as  an  episcopal  throne  in  the  Church  of  S.  Marco)  and  part  of  the 
horse  on  the  right  are  ancient ;  the  remainder  is  restoration. 
Among  the  sculptures  here  are  : 

608.  Bearded  Dionysos.    Copy  of  an  original  of  c.  350  B.C. 

609  and  613  are  interesting  sarcophagi  representing  chariot-races.  The 
chariots  are  driven  by  Amorini,  who  are  not  .attending  to  what 
they  are  about,  and  drive  over  one  another.  Eggs  and  dolphins 
on  the  winning  posts  indicated  the  number  of  times  they  had 
gone  round  ;  each  time  they  passed,  another  egg  and  dolphin 
were  put  down. 

616.  Dionysos.     Closely  studied  by  Raffaelle. 

611.  Alcibiades(?)— the  '  Atleta  Mattel.'    Face  modern. 

612.  A  Roman  sacrificing,  from  the  Giustiniani  collection.    '  The  finest 

toga-statue  extant.' — Helbig. 

614.  Apollo  Citharaedus. 

615.  Discobolus,  found  at  Torre  Colnmbaro,  near  the  eighth  milestone  of 

the  Via  Appia,  in  1792. 

616.  Phocion,  very  remarkable  and  beautiful  from  the  extreme  simplicity 

of  the  drapery.     Helbig  considers  this  to  be  a  Hermes. 

618.  Discol>oias,  copy  of  the  bronze  statue  of  Myron — inferior  to  that  at 

the  Palazzo  Lancellotti.    Found  at  Hadrian's  Villa,  1791. 

619.  A  Eoman  Charioteer.     Interesting  for  details  of  costume. 

Proceeding  in  a  straight  line  from  the  top  of  the  stairs,  we  enter: 

The   Galleria   del   Candelabri,   300  feet  long,  filled  with  small 

pieces  of  sculpture.     Most  of  the  candelabra  formerly  belonged 


^  If  the  visitor  has  reached  the  Vatican  on  a  Tuesday  or  Friday,  ho  will 
find  the  rest  of  the  sculpture  g.alleries  closed,  and  must  now  visit  the  Etruscan 
and  Egyptiau  museums,  or  the  Galleria  degli  Arazzi. 
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to  churches.  Among  the  sculptures  we  may  notice  in  the  centre, 
on  the  left,  Bacchus  and  Silenus,  found  near  the  Sancta  Sanctorum, 
also : 

night    20.  Tomb  of  a  child,  with  dOff,  book,  and  baby. 

Left.    194.  Boy  with  a  j^oose. 

Left.    148.  SatVT  carrying-  a  boy  :  found  beside  the  Sancta  Sanctornm  in 

1869. 
Might.  224.  (Last  division  but  one)  Nemesis. 

In  Section  III.  is  the  interesting  altar  and  statue  of  Semo 
Sancus  found  in  1881  under  the  convent  of  S.  Silvestro  at  Quirinale, 
and  purchased  by  Leo  XIII.  The  pedestal  is  inscribed  '  Semoni 
Sanco  Deo  Fidio  Sacrum  Decuria  Sacerdot  (um)  Bidentalium.'  Semo 
Sancus  was  a  Divinity  who  had  a  temple  on  the  island  as  well  as 
on  the  Quirinal.  He  was  identified  with  a  God  of  Fidelity,  or 
Hercules,  here  represented  as  an  Archaic  Apollo. 
Hence  (on  Tuesday  or  Friday  only)  we  can  enter : 
The  Galleria  degli  Arazzi,  hung  with  Brussels  tapestries  from  the 
New  Testament  History,  executed  for  the  lower  walls  of  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  in  1515-16,  for  Leo  X.,  of  which  ten  are  from  the  cartoons 
of  Raffaelle  ;  seven  of  these  were  purchased  in  Flanders  by  Charles 
I.,  and  are  now  at  South  Kensington.  The  tapestries  are  being 
newly  arranged.  According  to  their  present  order,  beginning  on 
the  right  wall,  they  are  : 

*1.  The  Conversion  of  S.  Paul. 

*2.  Peter  and  John  healing  the  Lame  Man. 

*4.  The  Minvculous  Draught  of  Fishes. 

4.  (Smaller  than  the  others)  Christ  falling-  under  the  Cross, 

5,  6.  The  Presentation  in  the  Temple,  with  the  Annunciation  and  Cruci- 

fixion above. 
7,  8,  9.  The  Massacre  of  the  Innocents. 

•*10.  The  Appearance  of  the  Saviour  to  the  Apostles  on  the  shore  of  Galilee. 
*11.  The  Stoning  of  Stephen.    (On  the  border,  the  retui-n  of  Cardinal  de' 
Medici  to  Florence  as  Legate.) 
12.  An  allegorical  composition  representing  the  Triumph  of  Religion  (by 
Van  Orley  and  other  pupils  of  Riiffaelle). 

Returning,  on  the  left  wall  are : 

1.  The  Day  of  Pentecost. 

2.  The  Kesurrection. 

3.  The  Adoration  of  the  Magi. 

4.  The  Ascension. 

5.  The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds. 

6.  The  Presentation  in  the  Temple. 

7.  The  Supper  at  Emmans. 

8.  The  Appearance  to  Mary  Magdalene. 

9.  The  Marriage  of  S.  Catherine.    Above  it  Christ  falling  under  the  Cross. 
*10.  The  Death  of  Ananias. 

*11.  S.  Peter  receiving  the  Keys.    (On  the  border,  tlie  flight  of  Cardinal  de* 

Medici  from  Florence  in  1494,  disguised  as  a  Franciscan  monk.) 
*12.  Paul  preaching  at  Athens. 
*13.  The  Sacrifice  jitLystra.» 

"  The  compositions  of  Rxffaelle  are  marked  with  an  asterisk. 

2k 


t 
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The  Arazzi  were  long  used  as  church  decorations  on  high 
festival. 

'  Ou  Cori)iis-Christi  Day  1  learnt  the  true  destination  of  the  tapestries,  when 
they  transforiued  colonnades  and  open  spaces  into  handsome  halls  and  corri- 
dors ;  and  while  they  placed  before  us  the  power  of  the  most  g-ifted  of  men, 
they  <>:ave  us  at  the  same  time  the  happiest  example  of  art  and  handicraft, 
each  in  its  highest  perfection,  meeting-  for  mutual  completion.' — doefhe. 

From  the  end  of  the  Sala  a  Croce  Greca  we  enter  the  Sala 
Rotonda,  built  by  Pius  VI.,  paved  with  a  mosaic  found  in  1870  in 
the  Baths  of  Otricoli,  and  containing  in  its  centre  a  grand  porphyry 
vase  (labrum)  from  the  Baths  of  Diocletian.  The  Medusa-head  is 
modern. 

On  either  side  of  the  door  of  exit  are  colossal  heads  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy  (?), 
being  Hermae  from  the  theatre  at  Hadrian's  Villa. 

Beginning  from  the  right  beyond  the  second  door,  are : 

539.  Head   of  Zeu!^,  fitly  represented  as  the  father  and  the  king  of  the 

gods,  from  Otricoli— the  finest  extant.     Probably  of  third  century  B.C. 

'  Vultu,  quo  coelum  tempestatesque  serenat.' 

—  Virgil,  Aen.  i.  255. 

'  The  main  point  of  characterisation  lies  unmistakably  in  the  abundant  hair 
falling  on  both  sides  in  thick  masses,  and  in  the  bold,  elevated  brows,  beneath 
which  the  eyes  seem  to  gaze  over  the  vast  universe.  The  compact  brow  and 
prominent  nose  complete  the  expression  of  wisdom  and  power ;  while  the  full, 
slightly-parted  lips  imply  mild  benevolence  ;  and  the  luxuriant  beard,  and  firm, 
well-formed  cheeks  betray  sensual  vigour  and  imperishable  manly  beauty.' — 
Liibke. 

540.  Colossal  statue  of  Antluous,  as  Dionysos,  from  Hadrian  s  Villa.   All  the 

drapery  (probably  once  of  bronze)  is  a  restoration. 

'  Antinous  was  drowned  in  the  Nile,  A.D.  131.  Some  accounts  assert  that  he 
drowned  himself  in  obedience  to  an  oracle,  which  demanded  for  the  life  of  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  the  sacrifice  of  the  object  dearest  to  him.  However  this  may 
be,  Hadrian  lamented  his  death  with  extravagant  weakness,  proclaimed  his 
divinity  to  the  jeering  Egyptians,  and  consecrated  a  temple  in  his  honour.'— 
Merivale,  Ixvi. 

5il.  Faustina  the  elder,  wife  of  Antoninus  Pius,  from  the  Villa  of  Hadrian. 

542.  Hera  (?),  from  an  original  by  Pheidias. 

543.  Head  of  Hadrian,  interesting  as  having  been  found  in  his  mausoleum.) 

544.  *The  Mastai  Hercules — Hercules  Magnus  Custos— a  colossal  figure  in  gilt 

bronze,  found  (1864)  under  the  Palazzo  Pio  di  Carpi  near  the  Theatr 
of  Pompey.     The  feet  and  ankles  are  restorations  by  Tenerani.^ 

545.  Bn.st  of  Antlnon.s,  from  the  Villa  of  Hadrian— exquisitely  beautiful. 

'  Antinous,  the  youth  with  dejected  head  and  dreamy  look,  meets  us  in  the 
halls  of  art  often,  but  the  mysterious  face  has  always  the  same  power  of  attrac-l 
tion.     He  muses  upon  a  riddle,  and  himself  is  one  that  tempts  to  solution  and| 
baflles  the  solver.' — Rydberg, 

546.  The  Barberini  Hera— much  restored. 

547.  Sea-god,  from  Pozzuoli.    A  personification  of  a  bay,  gulf,  or  harbour. 

Found  between  the  Lateran  and  S.  Croce. 

548.  Nerva,  as  a  seated  Zeus.    The  head  wore  a  metal  wreath. 

'  Very  few  bronzes  have  escaped  the  rapacity  of  Christian  Emperors;  it 
was  thus  with  mediaeval  sculptures  at  S.  Denis.  All  the  royal  eftigies  in  marble 
survived  the  Revolution,  but  all  those  in  bronze  or  other  metals  were  melted 
down. 
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•Among  the  treasures  of  antiquity  preserved  in  modem  Rome,  none  surpasses 
— none  perhaps  equals— in  force  and  dignity,  the  sitting  statue  of  Nerva,  which 
draws  all  eyes  in  the  Rotonda  of  the  Vatican,  embodying  the  highest  ideal  of  the 
Roman  magnate,  the  finished  warrior,  statesman,  and  gentleman  of  an  age  of 
varied  training  and  wide  practical  experience.' — Merivale,  ch.  xliii. 

549.  Jupiter  Serapis,  a  colossal  bust,  from  Bovillae  (second  century). 

550.  Claudius,  as  Jupiter — found  at  Civita  Lavinia,  1865. 

'  The  statues  of  Claudius  surprise,  but  we  must  believe  that  he  had  these  at- 
tractive features.  All  his  statues,  by  various  chisels,  and  of  different  degrees 
of  merit,  unanimously  bear  witness  to  this.  And  it  is  not  contradicted  by  his 
biographers.  They  have  made  merry  over  his  pedantic  manner  and  his  rolling 
gait ;  but  no  one  has  said  that  he  was  ugly.  Suetonius,  eager  collector  of  every- 
thing- that  might  cast  ridicule  upon  his  memory,  speaks,  too,  of  a  command- 
ing:  dignity  in  his  appearance,  when  he  stood,  sat,  or  reclined. 

'This  statue  represents  a  Hamlet  grown  old,  that  is  the  fii-st  Impression. 
A  melancholy  youth  spent  at  court,  that  forced  them  to  feign  madness,  was 
common  to  both.  That  there  lay  a  Hamlet  hidden  in  the  soul  of  Claudius 
Caesar,  and  that  the  keen  eye  of  Shakspeare  found  him  there,  this  one  seems 
to  see  in  the  Vatican  statue,  in  which  the  sculptor,  so  to  speak,  has  wrought 
in  marble  the  Greek  word  by  which  Augrustus  hit  the  chief  trait  in  Claudius's 
nature.  The  word  applied  to  him  needs  no  translation  :  when  we  hear  mete- 
oria,  we  represent  to  ourselves  a  floating  in  boundless  space,  amid  clouds  and 
vapours,  an  irresolute  life  in  empty  dreams,  burdened  by  regret  at  feeble 
will,  and  sometimes  crossed  by  lofty  purposes.  It  was  young  Hamlet's  life, 
and  it  was  that  of  the  old  Roman  Emperor.  One  reads  it  with  surprising^ 
clearness  in  every  line.' — Viktor  Rydberg. 

551.  Head  of  Clandins  with  the  Corona  Civica,  from  Otricoli,    Too  near 

the  spectator  for  its  best  effect. 

552.  Juno  Sospita,  from  Lanuvium. 

553.  Plotlna,  the  noble  wife  of  Trajan,  d.  129  A.D. 

554.  Julia  Domna,  wife  of  Septimius  Severus,  d.  217  A.D. 

555.  Genius  of  Augustus. 

556.  Pertinax,  A.D.  193,  the  trusted  friend  of  M.  Aurelius,  murdered  on  the 

Palatine. 

Close  to  the  bust  of  Zeus  we  enter  the  Sala  delle  Muse,  adorned 
with  sixteen  corinthian  columns  from  Hadrian's  Villa.  It  is 
chiefly  filled  with  statues  and  busts  from  the  villa  of  Cassius,  near 
Tivoli.     On  the  left,  just  within  the  entrance,  are  : 

525.  *Bust  of  Pericles,  as  commander-in-chief,  helmeted. 

523.  So-called  bust  of  Aspasia,  found  near  Civita  Vecchia  ;  but  a  lady  of  a 

later  period. 
496.  Head  of  Sophocles. 

Of  the  statues  of  the  Muses  and  that  called  Apollo  Citharoedos 
(516)  several  heads  do  not  belong  to  the  bodies,  and  restoration  has 
run  riot.  Nos.  505,  504  have  been  restored  as  Muses  in  order  to 
complete  the  choir.     They  came  from  Tivoli. 

'  Nous  Savons  que  I'Apollon  Cithar^de  de  Scopas  6tait  dans  le  temple 
d'Apollon  Palatin,  eleve  par  Auguste  :  les  m^dailles,  Properce  et  Tibulle, 
nous  apprennent  que  le  dieu  s'y  voyait  revetu  d'une  longue  robe. 

'  Ima  videbatur  talis  illudere  palla.' 

—Tib.  iii.  4,  35. 

'  Pythius  in  longa  carmina  veste  sonat.' 

—Prop.  ii.  31,  16. 

Hence  we  reach  the  Sala  degli  Animali,  containing  a  number  of 
representations  of  animals  in  marble  and  alabaster.  Perhaps  the  best 
is  No.  116 — two  greyhounds  playing.      The  statue  of  Commodus  (?) 
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on  horseback  (No.  139)  served  as  a  model  to  Bernini  for  his  figure 
of  Constantine  in  the  portico  of  S.  Peter's. 

153.  A  Goat-herd  reatinsr  surrounded  by  his  flock. 

'This  composition  is  obviously  related  to  the  idyllic  movement  which 
bes>!m  to  develop  in  Greek  painting  after  the  period  of  Alexander  the  Great.* 
— Helbig. 

On  the  left  we  enter  : 

The  Galleria  dalle  Statue,  once  a  summer-house  of  Innocent  VIII., 
but  arranged  as  a  statue-gallery  under  Pius  VI.  In  its  lunettes  are 
remains  of  frescoes  by  Pinturicchio.     Beginning  on  the  right  are  : 

248.  An  armed  statue  of  Clodius  Albinus  (a.D.  193-7)  standing  on  a  cippus 
which  marked  the  spot  where  the  body  of  Cains  Caesar  (Caligula) 
was  burnt,  inscribed,  C.  Caesar  Germanici  Caesaris  hic  crematus 
EST.     The  body  belongs  to  another  statue. 

250.  The  *Statue  called  '  The  Genius  of  the  Vatican,'  supposed  to  be  a  copy 

from  the  Thespian  Eros  of  Praxiteles,  which  adorned  the  Portico  of 
Octavia  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  On  the  back  are  the  holes  for  the 
metal  pins  which  supported  the  win^s.  This  statue  is  of  Parian 
marljle.    Found  at  Centocelle  on  the  Via  Labiicana. 

251.  Athlete,  after  Polycleitus,  or  by  him. 

253.  Triton,  from  Tivoli— a  noble  head,  '  the  most  imposing  of  all 
representations.'— i/^eZftigr. 

255.  Paris,  from  the  Palazzo  Altemps,  probably  from  a  group  with  the 

Goddesses. 

256.  Young  Hercules. 

259.  Apollo,  restored  as  Pallas.    The  early  feminine  head  does  not  belong, 

and  is  dated  l)y  Helbig  as  5th  century  B.C. 

260.  An  attic  votive  relief— Gods  of  Healing.    To  the  right  is  a  group  of 

mortals. 
281.  So-called  Penelope,  on  a  pedestal  with  a  relief  of  Bacchas  and  Ariadne. 

264.  *Apollo  Sanroctonos  (watching  a  li>.ard),  found  on  the  Palatine  in  1777 

—a  copy  of  a  work  of  Praxiteles.  Several  other  copies  are  in 
existence,  one,  the  celebrated  figure  in  bronze,  in  the  Villa  Albaui. 
The  right  arm  and  Icl'-  and  left  ley'  below  the  knee  are  restorations. 

265.  Amazon,  found  in  the  Villa  Mattei,  the  finest  of  the  three  Amazons  in 

the  Vatican.     None  of  these  has  the  original  head,  5th  century  B.C. 

267.  Drunken  Satyr,  from  the  Villa  Mattei. 

268.  Hera,  from  Otricoli.     Head  does  not  belonti'  to  the  statue. 

271,  390.  *Posidippus  and  Menander,  fine  portrait-statues,  perfectly  pre- 
served, found  near  the  Church  of  S.  Lorenzo  Panisperna,  c.  1585, 
where  they  were  worshipped  under  the  belief  that  they  were 
statues  of  saints,  a  belief  which  arose  from  their  havinor  metal 
discs  over  their  heads,  a  practice  which  is  exemplified  by  many 
Attic  statues  intended  for  the  open  air.  The  marks  of  the  metal 
pins  for  these  discs  may  still  be  seen,  as  well  as  those  for  a  bronze 
protection  for  the  feet.  Probably  from  the  Dionysiac  Theatre  at 
Athens. 

399.  Aesculapios  and  Hygeia  :  from  Palestrina. 

The  Hall  of  Busts.     Perhaps  the  best  are  : 

274.  Augustus,  with  a  wheaten  wreath,  as  an  Arval. 

273.  *The  young  Augustus,  found  at  Ostia,  1818. 

'  From  these  features  Horace,  the  friend  of  Caesar  Augustus,  might  have 
drawn  the  inspiration  for  his  "  aurea  mediocritas."  Yonng  Octavius  is  hand- 
some, it  might  be  said  beautiful.  .  .  .  Suetonius  the  biographer  gives  us  the 
colours  of  these  forms.  Tlie  lightly  waving  hair  was  of  a  golden  hue  ;  the 
eyes  had  a  mild  and  kindly  glance  ;  the  complexion  varied  between  tawny 
and  white.' — Viktor  Rydberg. 

298.  Jupiter- Serapis,  in  basalt. 
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311.  Menelaos.    Part  of  a  group  with  the  dead  Patroclos. 

326.  Throned  statue  of  Zeus— formerly  in  the  Palazzo  Verospi. 

357.  Antinous. 

376.  Pallas,  from  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo. 

388.  *Koman  Senator  and  his  wife,  from  a  tomb.  (These  busts,  having  been 
much  admired  by  the  great  historian,  were  imitated  by  Schwau- 
thaler  on  the  monument  of  Xiebuhr  at  Bonn,  erected  by  his  former 
pupil  the  King  of  Prussia  to  his  memory — with  that  of  his  loving 
wife  Gretcheu,  who  only  survived  him  nine  days.)    c.  A.D.  50. 

Ke-entering  the  Gallery  of  Statues,  and  following  the  left  wall, 

are  : 

392.  Septimius  Severus.    The  body  is  more  ancient. 

393.  Girl  at  a  spring  (?)— a  copy  from  the  statue  at  Palazzo  Barberini. 

394.  Neptune,  from  the  Palazzo  Verospi. 

395.  Apollo  Citharoedus. 

396.  'Wounded  Adonis,'  or  Narcissus,  from  the  Palazzo  Barberini. 

397.  Dionysos,  from  Hadrian's  Villa. 

398.  Macrinus  (Imp.  217),  murderer  and  successor  of  Caracalla. 

401.  3Iutilated  group  from  the  Niobides,  foiiud  near  Porta  San  Paolo. 

405.  Water-bearer,  from  Palestrina.    Head  is  that  of  some  other  statue. 

406.  Copy  of  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles,  beauti  f ul,  but  inferior  to  that  at  the 

Capitol. 
423.  A  Roman  Lady  as  Diana. 

Here  is  the  entrance  of  the  Gabinetto  dalle  Maschere,  named 
from  the  mosaic  upon  the  floor  of  masks  from  Hadrian's  Villa. 
It  was  long  seldom  shown,  probably  because  it  contains  a  chair 
(439)  of  rosso-antico,  called  '  Sedia  forata,'  found  in  the  Lateran,  and 
supposed  to  be  the  famous  '  Sella  Stercoraria,'  used  at  the  installa- 
tion there  of  the  mediaeval  popes.  It  was  used  as  a  token  of 
humility  to  show  that  the  head  of  the  church  derived  his 
dignity  solely  from  divine  blessing.  Another  similar  to  it  is 
in  the  Louvre. 

'  Le  Pape  ^lu  (Celestine  III.,  1191)  se  prosterne  devant  I'autel  pendant  que 
Ton  chante  le  Te  Deum  :  puis  les  Cardinaux  Eveques  le  conduisent  a  sou 
sifege  derriere  I'autel :  la  ils  viennent  a  ses  pieds,  et  il  leur  donne  le  baiser  de 
paix.  On  le  m^ne  ensuite  a  une  chaise  posee  devant  le  portique  de  la  Basi- 
lique  du  Sauveur  de  Lateran.  Cette  chaise  etait  nommee  des  lors  '■'■Stercoraria  " 
parce  qu'elle  est  perc^e  au  foud  ;  mais  I'ouverture  est  petite,  et  les  antiquaires 
jugent  que  c'etait  pour  6goutter  I'eau,  et  que  cette  chaise  servait  a  quelque 
bain.'— F^wrj/,  'Histoire  Ecdisiastique,'  xv.  p.  525. 

Here  also  the  severe  morality  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  long  imprisoned 
(427)  the  beautiful  Venus  Anadyomene,  which  was  formerly  in  the 
Braccio  Nuovo. 
"    Here  are  now  to  be  seen — 

427.  Venus  at  the  bath— a  graceful  representation.  Found,  1760,  on  Via 
Prenestina.  Fingers  mostly  modern,  aud  right  hand  and  front 
of  right  foot. 

432.  Satyr,  in  rosso-antico,  with  coloured  glass  eyes. 

433.  Venus  drying    her    hair.      Right  arm  erroneously  restored.      Head 

belongs  to  another  body. 
443.  Apollo  (?),  time  of  Hadrian  after  an  ancient  original. 

Returning  to  the  Galleria  delle  Statue,  we  find — 

414.  *Sleeping  Ariadne,  found  c.  1503— formerly  supposed  to  represent  Cleo- 
patra ;  belonging  to  a  group. 
'  This  grand  form  is  executed  with  masterly  power,  and  contrasts  effec- 
tively with  the  drapery,  and  it  presents,  especially  in  the  gentle  inclination 
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of  the  liead  andi^in  the  turn  of  the  beautiful  arms,  the  unsurpassable  picture 
of  deep  slumber,  bearing  even  in  its  repose  the  traces  of  preceding  passionate 
excitement.' — Lubke. 

'Various  defects  in  the  execution  prevent  us  from  regarding  the  figure  as  a 
genuine  original.' — Helbig. 

Beneath  this  tigme  is  a  fine  sarcophagus,  representing  the  Battle  of  the 

Giauts. 
412,  413.  *  The  Barberini  Candelabra/  from  Hadrian's  Villa— the  finest 

known.     Corinthian. 

416.  Slab  from  a  frieze  :  Ariadne.   Theseus  abandoning  her.   Twice  restored. 

417.  Mercury,  on  a  pedestal  which  supported  the  ashes  of  a  son  of  Ger- 

manicus  in  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus. 

420.  Lucius  Verus,  on  a  pedestal  which  supported  the  ashes  of  Caligula. 

The  torso  is  earlier  than  the  head.     A  first-rate  portrait. 

421.  Cinerary  urn  of  Oriental  alabaster — alabastro  cotognino — which  for- 

merly contained  the  ashes  of  one  of  the  imperial  family  (perhaps 
Livilla)  in  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus.  Found,  1777,  beneath  a 
house  at  the  corner  of  the  Corso  and  the  Piazza  S.  Carlo. 

We  now  approach  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  Vatican.  Through 
a  door  in  the  centre  of  the  Sala  degli  Animali,  opposite  that  by 
which  we  entered,  we  reach  the  Cortile  del  Belvedere,  designed  by 
Bramante  under  Julius  II.,  having  a  fountain  of  two  basins  in  the 
centre,  and  decorated  with  fine  sarcophagi  and  vases,  &c.  From 
this  opens,  beginning  from  the  right,  the — 

1st  Cabinet,  of  the  *Laocoon.  This  wonderful  group  was  dis- 
covered by  Felice  de  Fredis  in  his  vineyard  near  the  Sette  Sale  on 
the  Esquiline  in  1506,  while  Michelangelo  was  at  Rome,  under 
Julius  II.,  but  it  narrowly  escaped  destruction  under  Adrian  VI., 
who  turned  away  from  it  shuddering,  and  exclaiming,  '  Idol  of  the 
Pagans.'  The  right  arm  of  the  father  was  missing  at  the  time  of  the 
discovery,  and  is  a  terra-cotta  restoration,  and  is  said  to  be  the  work 
of  A.  Cornacchini,  as  also  are  the  arms  of  the  sons.  There  is  now  no 
doubt  that  the  Laocoon  is  the  group  slightly  misdescribed  by  Pliny. 
'  An  original  work  by  Agcsauder  and  his  sons,  of  Rhodes.'— Z/^eZftigr. 
'  The  fame  of  many  sculptors  is  less  diffused,  because  the  number  employed 
upon  great  works  prevented  their  celebrity ;  for  there  is  no  one  artist  to 
receive  the  honour  of  the  work,  and  where  there  are  more  than  one  they 
cannot  all  obtain  an  equal  fame.  Of  this  the  Laocoou  is  an  example,  which 
stands  in  the  palace  of  tlie  Emperor  Titus— a  work  which  may  be  considered 
superior  to  all  others  both  in  painting  and  statuary.  The  whole  group — the 
father,  the  boys,  and  the  awful  folds  of  the  serpents— were  formed  out  of  a 
single  block,  in  accordance  with  a  vote  of  the  senate,  by  Agesander,  Foly- 
dorus,  and  Athenodorus,  Rhodian  sculptors  of  the  highest  merit.' — Pliny,  lib. 
xxxvi.  c.  4. 

' .  .  .  Turning  to  the  Vatican,  go  see 
Laocoon's  torture  dignifying  pain— 
A  father's  love  and  mortal's  agony 
With  an  immortal's  patience  blending.    Vain 
The  struguile  ;  vain  against  the  coiling  strain 
Anil  uripe,  and  deepening  of  the  draj^on's  grasp, 
The  old  man's  clench  ;  the  long  enveuom'd  chain 
Rivets  the  living  links — the  enormous  asp 
Enforces  pang  on  pang,  and  stifles  gasp  on  gasp.' 

— '  Childe  Harold.^ 

♦  The  subject  of  the  Laocoon  is  a  disagreeable  one,  but  whetJier  we  consiilor 
the  grouping  or  the  execution,  nothing  that  remains  to  us  of  antiquity  can 
Burpiiss  it.    It  cousi.sts  of  a  father  and  his  two  sous.     Byron  thinks  that 
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Laocoon's  ang-uish  is  absorbed  in  that  of  his  children,  that  a  mortal's  agony 
is  blending"  with  an  immortal's  patience.  Not  so.  Intense  physical  suffering, 
against  which  he  pleads  with  an  upraised  counteniiuce  of  despair,  and  appeals 
with  a  sense  of  its  injustice,  seems  the  predominant  and  overwhelming 
emotion,  and  yet  there  is  a  nobleness  in  the  expression,  and  a  majesty  that 
dignifies  torture. 

'We  now  come  to  his  children.  Theii*  features  and  attitudes  indicate  the 
excess  of  the  filial  love  and  devotion  that  animates  them,  and  swallows  up 
all  other  feelings.  In  the  elder  of  the  two  this  is  particularly  observable. 
His  eyes  are  fixedly  bent  on  the  Laocoon— his  whole  soul  is  with,  is  a  part  of 
that  of  his  father.  His  arm  extended  towards  him,  not  for  protection,  but  a 
wish  as  if  instinctively  to  afford  it,  absolutely  speaks.  Nothing  can  be  more 
exquisite  than  the  contour  of  his  form  and  face,  and  the  moulding  of  his 
lips,  that  are  half  open,  as  if  in  the  act  of— not  uttering  any  unbecoming 
complaint,  or  prayer,  or  lamentation,  which  he  is  conscious  are  alike  useless— 
but  addressing  words  of  consolatory  tenderness  to  his  unfortunate  parent. 
The  intensity  of  his  bodily  torments  is  only  expressed  by  the  uplifting  of  his 
right  foot,  which  he  is  vainly  and  impotently  attempting"  to  extricate  from 
the  grasp  of  the  mighty  folds  in  which  it  is  entangled. 

'  In  the  younger  child,  surprise,  pain,  and  grief  seem  to  contend  for  the 
mastery.  He  is  not  yet  arrived  at  an  aae  when  his  mind  has  sufficient  self- 
possession  or  fixedness  of  reason  to  analyse  the  calamity  that  is  overwhelm- 
ing himself  and  all  that  is  dear  to  him.  He  is  sick  with  pain  and  horror. 
We  almost  seem  to  hear  his  shrieks.  His  left  hand  is  on  the  head  of  the 
snake,  that  is  burying  its  fangs  in  his  side,  and  the  vain  and  fruitless  attempt 
he  is  making"  to  disengage  it  increases  the  effect.  Every  limb,  every  mu.>^cle, 
every  vein  of  Laocoon  expresses,  with  the  fidelity  of  life,  the  working  of  the 
poison,  and  the  strained  girding  round  of  the  inextricable  folds,  whose 
tangling  sinuosities  are  too  numerous  and  complicated  to  be  followed.  No 
chisel  has  ever  displayed  with  such  anatomical  fidelity  and  force  the  project- 
ing muscles  of  the  arm,  whose  hand  clenches  the  neck  of  the  reptile,  almost 
to  strangulation  ;  and  the  mouth  of  the  enormous  asp,  and  his  terrible  fangrs 
widely  displayed,  in  a  moment  to  penetrate  and  meet  within  its  victim's 
heart,  make  the  spectator  of  this  miracle  of  sculptui'e  turn  away  with  shud- 
dering and  awe,  and  doubt  the  reality  of  what  he  sees.'— Shelley.' 

'  The  circumstance  of  the  two  sons  being  so  much  smaller  than  the  father 
has  been  criticised  by  some,  but  this  seems  to  have  been  necessary  to  the 
harmony  of  the  composition.  The  same  appai'ent  disproportion  exists 
between  Niobe  and  her  children  in  the  celebrated  group  at  Florence,  sup- 
posed to  be  by  Scopas.  The  raised  arms  of  the  three  figures  are  all  restora- 
tions, as  are  some  portions  of  the  serpent.  Originally,  the  raised  hands  of 
the  old  man  rested  on  his  head,  and  the  traces  of  the  junction  are  clearly 
discernible.  For  this  we  have  also  the  evidence  of  an  antique  gem,  on  which 
it  is  thus  engraved.  This  work  was  found  in  the  Baths  (?)  of  Titus,  in  the 
reign  of  Julius  II.,  by  a  certain  Felix  de  Fredis,  who  received  half  the 
revenue  of  the  gabella  of  the  Porta  San  Giovanni  as  a  reward,  and  whose 
epitaph,  in  the  Church  of  Ara  Coeli,  records  the  fact.'— Shakspere  Wood. 

The  2iid  Cabinet  contains  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  found  in  the 
sixteenth  century  on^a  farm  of  Cardinal  Giuliano  della  Rovere,  near 
Grotta  Ferrata,  and  purchased  by  Julius  II.  for  the  Belvedere 
Palace,  -which  was  at  that  time  a  garden  pavilion  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  Vatican,  and  used  as  a  museum  of  sculpture.  It  is 
now  held  certain  that  this  statue,  beautiful  as  it  is,  is  not  the  original 
work  of  a  Greek  sculptor,  but  a  Roman  first-century  copy.^     Four 

1  '  The  impression  of  Canova  that  this  statue  is  a  copy  of  a  work  in  bronze, 
has  been  since  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  a  bronze  statuette,  resembling 
the  statue  except  where  a  work  in  bronze  would  materi;illy  differ  from  one 
in  marble — i.e.  in  the  statuette  the  leg  is  not  supported  by  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 
and  the  drapery  fciUs  from  the  shoulder  instead  of  being  brought  forward  to 
support  the  left  arm.    The  left  hand  of  the  statuette  holds  an  aegis,  which 
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famous  statues  of  Apollo  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  existing  at 
Rome  in  his  time,  but  this  is  not  one  of  them.  Mrs.  Siddons  said 
of  the  Apollo  Belvedere :  'What  a  great  idea  it  gives  one  of  God  to 
think  that  He  has  created  a  human  being  capable  of  fashioning  so 
divine  a  form  ! '  ^ 

'  Or  view  the  Lord  of  the  unerring  bow. 

The  God  of  life,  and  poesy,  and  lig^ht — 

The  Sun  in  human  limbs  array'd,  and  brow 

All  radiant  from  his  triumph  in  the  fight ; 

The  shaft  hath  just  been  shot — the  arrow  brijjht 

"With  an  immortal's  vengeance  ;  in  his  eye 

And  nostril  beautiful  disdain,  and  mig-ht, 

And  majesty  flash  their  full  lig-htnings  by, 
Developing-  in  that  one  gflauce  the  Deity.' 

—  '  Childe  Harold  * 
'  Brig-ht  kindling'  with  a  conqueror's  stern  delight. 

His  keen  eye  tracks  the  arrow's  fateful  flight ; 

Burns  his  indignant  cheek  with  vengeful  fire. 

And  his  lip  quivers  with  insulting  ire  : 

Firm  fix'd  his  tread,  yet  light,  as  when  on  high 

He  walks  th'  impalpable  and  pathless  sky  : 

The  rich  luxuriance  of  his  hair,  confiued 

In  graceful  ringlets,  wantons  on  the  wind, 

That  lifts  in  sport  his  mantle's  drooping  fold. 

Proud  to  display  that  form  of  faultless  mould. 
Mighty  Ephesian  !  with  an  eagle's  Uight 

Thy  proud  soul  mounted  through  the  fields  of  light, 

View'd  the  bright  conclave  of  Heaven's  blest  abode, 

And  the  cold  marble  leapt  to  life  a  god  : 

Contagious  awe  throuuh  breathless  myriads  ran, 

And  nations  bow'd  before  the  work  of  man  : 

For  mild  he  seem'd,  as  in  Elysian  bowers, 

Wasting  in  careless  ease  the  joyous  hours  ; 

Haughty,  as  bards  have  sung,  with  princely  sway 

Curbing  the  fierce  flame- breathing  steeds  of  day  ; 

Beauteous  as  vision  seen  in  dreamy  sleep 

By  holy  maid  on  Delphi's  haunted  steep, 

'Mid  the  dim  twilight  of  the  laurel  grove. 

Too  fair  to  worship,  too  divine  to  love.' 

— Henry  Hart  Milm<in. 
*  It  incorporates  in  the  most  striking  manner  what  the  Greeks  called  a 
"Theophany,"  i.e.  the   sudden  appearance  in   the  material  universe  of  .1 
hitherto  invisible  Deity.'— Helbig. 

Passing  a  noble  sarcophagus  with  lions'  heads,  found  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  S.  Peter's,  we  reach  the  3rd  Cabinet,  which  con- 
tains the  Perseus  (triumphal  after  killing  Medusa),  and  the  two 
Boxers — Kreugas  and  Damoxenus,  by  Canova  ;  violently  theatrical 
and  as  un-Greek-like  as  possible. 

The  4th  Cabinet  contains  the  Antinous  (now  known  to  be  a 
Hermes),  perhaps,  before  its  cruel  restoration,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  statues  in  the  world.  It  was  found  in  1543  in  a  garden 
near  the  Castello  S.  Angelo.  It  was  broken  across  the  ankles  when 
found,  and  has  been  unskilfully  put  together.  Its  original  was 
probably  a  fourth-century  bronze. 

tends  to  ])rove  that  in  the  original  statue  the  god  was  represented  as  holding 
an  aegis,  and  not  as  an  arclier  who  had  just  discharged  an  arrow." 
'  Campbell's  Li/e  of  Mrs.  Siddo7is. 
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In  the  third  portico,  between  Canova's  statues  and  the  Autinous 
is  (No.  42)  a  Venus  and  Cupid — interesting  because  the  Venus  may  be 
a  portrait  of  Sallustia  Barbia  Orbiana,  wife  of  Alexander  Severus.  It 
was  discovered  in  the  fifteenth  century,  in  the  ruin  near  S.  Croce  in 
Gerusalemme,  to  which  it  has  given  a  name.  In  the  first  portico, 
between  the  Antinous  and  Laocoon,  are  two  beautiful  dogs,  possibly 
by  Lysippos. 

From  the  door  of  the  Cortile  de  Belvedere,  opposite  that  by 
which  we  entered,  we  reach  the  Bound  Vestibule,  ornamented  with 
a  fine  basin  of  pavonazzetto  (Phrygian  marble). 

The  adjoining  balcony  contains  a  curious  "Wind  Vane,  found  (1779) 
near  S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli.  Hence  there  is  a  view  over  the  city. 
In  a  garden  beneath  is  a  fountain  with  a  curious  bronze  ship  floating 
in  its  basin  (see  Vatican  Gardens). 

On  the  left,  in  the  2nd  Vestibule,  stands  the  statue  of  Meleager,with 
a  boar's  head  and  a  dog.     It  is  attributed  to  a  follower  of  Scopas. 

'  Meleager  is  represented  in  a  position  of  repose,  leaning  on  his  spear,  the 
mark  of  the  junction  of  which  with  the  plinth  is  still  to  be  seen.  The  want 
of  the  spear  gives  the  statue  the  appearance  of  leaninu"  too  much  to  one  side  ; 
but  if  you  can  imagine  it  replaced,  you  will  see  that  the  pose  is  perfectly 
and  truthfully  rendered.  This  statue  was  found  at  the  commencement  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  outside  the  Porta  Portese,  in  a  vineyard  close  to  the 
Tiber.' — Shakspere  Wood. 

In  the  centre  of  the  3rd  Vestibule — Atrio  Quadrate — is  the  Torso 
Belvedere,  sculptured,  as  is  told  by  a  Greek  inscription  on  its 
base,  by  ApoUonios,  son  of  Nestor  of  Athens.  It  is  Graeco-Roman 
of  the  first  century.  It  was  to  this  statue  Michelangelo  declared 
that  he  owed  his  power  of  representing  the  human  form,  and  in 
his  blind  old  age  he  used  to  be  led  up  to  it,  that  he  might  pass  his 
hands  over  it,  and  still  enjoy,  through  touch,  the  grandeur  of  its 
muscles.  Some  critics  consider  it  represented  Heracles  ;  others, 
Polyphemos,  sitting  love-sick  upon  a  rock  gazing  at  Galatea. 

'  And  dost  thou  still,  thou  mass  of  breathing  stone, 
(Thy  giant  limbs  to  night  and  chaos  hurled,) 
Still  sit  as  on  the  fragment  of  a  world. 
Surviving  all,  majestic  and  alone  ? 
What  tho'  the  Spirits  of  the  North,  that  swept 
Rome  from  the  earth  when  in  her  pomp  she  slept. 
Smote  thee  with  fury,  and  thy  headless  trunk 
Deep  in  the  dust  'mid  tower  and  temple  sunk  ; 
Soon  to  subdue  mankind  'twas  thine  to  rise. 
Still,  still  unquelled  thy  glorious  energies ! 
Aspiring  minds,  with  thee  conversing,  caught 
Bright  revelations  of  the  good  they  sought ; 
By  thee  that  long-lost  spell  in  secret  given, 
To  draw  down  gods,  and  lift  the  soul  to  Heaven.'— iJogrers. 

Close  by,  in  a  niche,  is  the  celebrated  Fpeperino  *Tomb  of 
Cornelius  Lucius  Scipio  Barbatus,  consul  B.C.  298,  from  the  Vigna 
Sassi.  It  has  a  doric  frieze  and  dentil  cornice,  and  with  triglyphs 
and  rosettes  in  the  metopes.  It  supports  a  peperino  bust,  supposed, 
upon  slight  foundation,  to  be  that  of  the  Calabrian  poet  Ennius, 
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who  was  buried  in  his  patron's  mausoleum.  Inscriptions  from 
other  tombs  of  the  Scipios  are  inserted  in  the  neighbouring  wall.^^ 
Here  we  descend  steps  and  enter  the  Museo  Chiaramonti,  so  called 
from  its  founder,  Pope  Pius  VII.  On  the  right  is  an  entrance  to  the 
Giardino  della  Pigna  (described  under  the  Vatican  Gardens).  The 
long  gallery  is  lined  with  sculptures,  chiefly  of  secondary  interest. 
They  are  arranged  in  thirty  compartments.     We  may  notice: — 

I.  733.  Recumbent  Heracles,  from  Hadrian's  Villa. 

I.  607.  Bust  of  Poseidon,  from  Ostia. 

I.  589.  Hermes,  found  near  the  Monte  di  Pieti. 

I.  588.  Dionysos  and  a  Satyr.     Second  Attic  School. 

I.  561.  A  noble  Portrait  Bust ;  temp,  Trajan. 

I.  513.  Head  of  Venus,  found  in  the  Baths  of  Diocletian. 

I.  495.  Eros  bending  his  bow,  a  copy  of  the  statue  by  Lysippos. 

I.  494.  Seated  statue  of  Tiberius,  from  Piperno. 

'  The  enthroned  statues  of  Tiberius  have  an  affected  sweet  smile,  that 
would  like  to  express  goodness  ;  while  the  small,  finely  cut  undorlip,  that 
rises  from  the  strongly  marked  hollow  over  the  chin,  ought  in  its  natural 
position  to  sharpen  with  a  dash  of  contempt  the  conscious  superiority  that 
lies  upon  his  broad,  magnificently  formed  forehead.  The  smile  is  in  strong 
contrast  with  the  cold  gaze  of  the  large  open  eyes.  It  is  a  gaze  which 
examines  not,  hesitates  not,  but  without  mercy  verifies  a  judgment  fixed  in 
advance.'—  Viktor  Rydberg. 

I.  401.  Colossal  head  of  Augustus,  from  Veii. 

I.  400.  Seated  statue  of  Tiberius,  found  at  Veii,  1811,  with  Corona  Civica. 

Note  the  intellectual  capacity. 
I.  360.  The  Three  Graces,  found  at  the  Lateran — an  Attic  relief. 
I.  263.  Bust  called  Zenobia— full  of  character. 
I.  197.  Colossal  head  of  Rome,  from  Laurentum. 
I.  176.  *A  beautiful  fragment,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  daughters  of  Niobe. 

Found  near  Tivoli. 
I.  179.  Sarcophagus,  story  of  Alcestis. 
r.  1,  6,  13.  Autumn  and  Winter. 

Near  the  end  of  the  gallery,  on  the  right,  is  the  entrance  of  the 
Braccio  Nuovo,  built  under  Pius  VII.  in  1817  by  Raphael  Stern,  a 
fine  hall,  250  feet  long,  filled  with  gems  of  sculpture.  Perhaps 
most  worth  attention  are  (the  chefs-d'oeuvre  being  marked  with  an 
asterisk) : 

R.— 

5.  Caryatid.    A  Roman  copy  of  one  from  the  Erechtheion.    Its  manyj 
restorations  are  due  to  Thorwaldsen.     But  compare  the  one  in 
British  Museum. 

'  Quand  une  fille  des  premieres  families  n'avait  pour  vetement,  comme  \ 
celle-ci,  qu'une  chemise  et  par-dessus  une  demi-chemise  ;  quand  elle  avaitj 
I'habitude  de  porter  des  vases  sur  sa  tete,  et  par  suite  de  se  tenir  droito  ; . 
quand  pour  toute  toilette  elle  retroussait  ses  cheveux  ou  les  laissait  tomber 
en  boucles  :  quand  le  visage  n'6tait  pas  pliss^  par  les  mille  petites  graces  et 
les  mille  petites  preoccupations  bourgeoises,  une  fcmme  pouvait  avoir  la 
tranquille  attitude  de  cette  statue.     Aujourd'hui  il  en  reste  un  debris  dans 
les  paysannes  des  environs  qui  portent  leurs  corbeilles  sur  la  tete,  mais  ellea 
sont  gaties,  par  la  travail  et  les  haillons.    Lo  sein  paralt  sous  la  chemise  ;  la 
tunique  colle  et  visiblement  n'est  qu'un  Huge  ;  on  voit  la  forme  de  la  jambe 
qui  casse  I'^toffe  au  genou :   les  ])ieds  apparaissent  nus  dans  les  sandales. 
Rien  ne  peut  rendre  lo  s^rleux  naturel  de  visajire.    Certaiuemeut,  si  ou  pouvait 
revoir  la  persoune  r^elle  avec  ses  bras  blancs,  ses  cheveux  noirs,  sous  la 


1  See  the  account  of  the  Toinbs  of  the  Scipioa  in  Chapter  IX. 
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lumi^re  du  soleil,  les  g'enoux  plieraient,  comme  devant  une  deesse,  de  respect 
et  de  plaisir.' — Taine,  '  Voyage  en  Italie.' 

8.  Commodus.    The  body  does  not  belong  to  the  head. 

9.  Colossal  head  of  a  Dacian,  from  the  Forum  of  Trajan. 

11.  Sllenui^  ami  tlie  Infant  Bacchus.  Recalls  the  second  Attic  School, 

This  is  a  copy  from  the  Greek,  of  which  there  were  several  replicas.  One, 
formerly  in  the  Villa  Borghese,  is  now  at  Paris.  The  original  group  is 
described  by  Pliny,  who  says  that  the  name  of  the  sculptor  was  lost  even  in 
his  time.  The  greater  portion  of  the  child,  the  left  arm  and  hand  of  Silenus, 
and  the  ivy-leaves,  are  restorations. 

14.  Angnstus,  found  1863,  in  the  villa  of  Livia  at  Prima  Porta — of 
marmor  Peutelicum.  The  Greek  forms  of  the  relief  on  the  cuirass 
have  led  to  the  date  of  the  statue  being  fixed  at  c.  17  B.C.  The 
addition  of  the  sceptre  is  an  error  of  Tenerani,  the  restorer. 

'This  is,  without  exception,  the  finest  portrait  statue  of  this  class  in  the 
whole  collection.  .  .  .  The  cuirass  is  covered  with  small  figures  in  basso- 
relievo,  which,  as  works  of  art,  are  even  finer  than  the  statue  itself,  and 
merit  the  most  careful  examination.  These  small  figures  are,  in  their  way, 
marvels  of  art,  for  the  wonderful  boldness  of  execution  and  minuteness  of 
detail  shown  in  them.  They  are  almost  like  cameos,  and  yet,  with  all  the 
delicacy  of  finish  displayed,  there  is  no  mere  smoothness  of  surface.  The 
central  group  is  supposed  to  represent  the  restoration  of  Augustus  by  King 
Phraates  of  the  eagles  taken  from  Crassus  and  Antony.  Considerable  traces 
of  colour  were  found  on  this  statue,  and  are  still  discernible.  Close  examina- 
tion will  also  show  that  the  face  and  eyes  were  coloured.' — Shakspere  Wood. 

'  Augustus  here  stands  in  the  garb  of  emperor,  in  richly  adorned  armour, 
tunic  and  purple,  with  the  sceptre  in  his  left  hand,  and  the  right  arm  out- 
stretched as  if,  protecting  and  blessing,  he  called  down  the  peace  of  Olympus 
upon  earth.  According  to  Suetonius,  Augustus  had  an  "  uncommonly  fine 
figure."  This  is  to  be  found  here.  The  harmonious  proportion  of  the  limbs 
recalls  the  even  balance  of  his  mind.  The  face  and  action  are  stamped  with 
the  gentlest  majesty.  The  mail-clad  ruler  of  the  world  seems  to  repeat  the 
verse  of  Virgil  which  alludes  to  him  :  Din  of  arms  shall  cease  and  days  of 
hardship  be  softened. 

'  Upon  this  statue  the  gaze  of  his  wife  has  many  a  time  dwelt,  but  with 
what  feelings  ?  At  the  age  of  twenty-four,  Augustus  was  wedded  to  Livia  ; 
after  more  than  a  half-century's  life  together,  he  fell  asleep  in  her  arms. 
His  eye  even  in  death  sought  hers  :  the  last  words  he  uttered  were,  "  Livia, 
remember  our  happy  married  life  !  "  Can  a  beloved  and  faithful  wife  win 
hisfher  praise  ?  Nevertheless,  the  most  terrible  suspicions  cleave  to  her.* — 
Viktor  Rydberg. 

17.  A  Physician,  as  ^sculapius. 

23.  *Pudicitia.    From  the  Villa  Mattel.  (So  called.)  The  head  is  modern. 

This  beautiful  statue  is  unfinished,  as  may  be  seen  on  comparing  the 
exquisite  workmanship  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  drapery  in  front  and  the 
rude  execution  behind.  It  has  been  copied  in  the  monument  of  Horace 
Walpole's  mother  in  "Westminster  Abbey. 

'  Qu'on  regarde  tme  statue  toute  voil^e,  par  exemple  celle  de  la  Pudicite  : 
il  est  evident  que  le  vetement  antique  n'altere  pas  la  forme  du  corps,  que  les 
plis  collants  ou  mouvants  regoivent  du  corps  leurs  formes  et  leurs  change- 
ments,  qu'on  suit  sans  peine  a  travers  les  plis  I'^quilibre  de  toute  la  charpente, 
la  rondeur  de  I'epaule  ou  de  la  hanche,  le  creux  du  (ios.'— Taine. 

26.  Titus.    Found  1828,  near  the  Lateran  (with  his  daughter  Julia). 

27,  40,  92.  Colossal  masks  of  Gorgon,  from  the  Temple  of  Venus  and  Rome. 
32,  33.  Satyrs,  sitting,  from  the  villa  of  Quint ilius  Varus  at  Tivoli. 

39.  (In  the  centre.)    Vase  of  black  biisalt,  found  on  the  Quirinal.    It 

stands  on  a  mosaic  from  the  Tor  Marancia. 
38a.  Satyr  playing  on  a  flute,  from  the  so-called  villa  of  Lucullus  at  the 

Lago  Circeo. 
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44.  Wounded  Amazon  (both  arms  and  le<j:s  are  restorations).     Her  left 
hand  removed  her  garment  from  her  wound. 

47.  Caryatid. 

48.  Bust  of  Trajan.     Nose  and  chin  restored. 

50.  *Selene  contemplatinij  the  sleeping  Endymion,  found  near  the  Porta 

Cavalleg-gieri. 
53.  Euripides.    Body  and  head  belong  to  different  statues. 
62.  Demo!^thene.s,  found  near  Frascati.    Compare  the  one  at  Knolc 

Park. 

In  this  noble  statue  the  hands  and  the  scroll  are  restorations.  The  restorer 
has  represented  the  philosopher  at  the  moment  when  (having  failed  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  people  by  his  waruin<>s  about  Philip  of  Macedon,  and 
yet  having  found  them  willing  to  listen  to  an  anecdote  about  a  man  who  liad 
hired  an  ass)  he  indignantly  seized  a  scroll  in  both  hands,  and  exclaimed  : 
'  O  Athenians !  my  countrymen !  when  I  talk  to  you  of  political  dangers, 
you  will  not  listen,  and  yet  you  crowd  about  me  to  hear  a  silly  story  about 
an  ass,*  &c.  '  The  individuality  of  Demosthenes  is  indicated  with  a  master- 
hand.'— If  eZ&tgr. 

67.  Apoxyomenos.  An  athlete  after  his  bath  scraping  the  oil  from  his 
arm  with  a  strigil ;  found,  1849,  in  the  Vicolo  delle  Palme  in  Traste- 
vere.  A  marble  copy  of  the  bronze  original  which  stood  in  front  of 
the  Baths  of  Agrippa,  by  Lysippos. 

This  beautiful  statue  is  a  replica  of  the  celebrated  bronze  of  Lysippos, 
and  is  described  by  Pliny,  who  narrates  that  it  was  brouciht  from 
Greece  by  Agrippa  to  adorn  the  baths  which  he  built  for  the  people,  and 
that  Tiberius  so  admired  it  that  he  carried  it  off  to  his  palace,  but  was  forced 
to  restore  it  by  the  outcries  of  the  populace  the  next  time  he  appeared  in 
public. 

'  To  understand  the  sense  of  beauty  which  was  inherent  in  the  Greeks  .  .  . 
take  the  Clotids  of  Aristophanes,  and  after  reading  the  speech  of  the  Dikaios 
Logos,  stand  beneath  the  Athlete  of  Lysippus  in  the  Braccio  Nuovo  of  the 
Vatican.  "  Fresh  and  fair  in  beauty-bloom,  you  shall  pass  your  days  in  the 
wrestling  ground,  or  run  races  beneath  the  sacred  olive-trees,  crowned  with 
white  reed,  in  company  with  a  pure-hearted  friend,  smelling  of  bindweed 
and  leisure  hours  and  the  white  poplar  that  sheds  her  leaves,  rejoicing  in  the 
prime  of  spring  when  the  plane-tree  whispers  to  the  lime."  This  life  the 
Dikaios  Logos  offers  to  the  young  Athenian,  if  he  will  forego  the  law-courts 
and  the  lectures  of  the  sophists,  and  the  house  of  the  hetaira.  This  life  rises 
above  us  imaged  in  the  sculptor's  marble.  The  athlete,  tall  and  stately, 
tired  with  running,  lifts  one  arm,  and  with  his  strigil  scrapes  away  the  oil 
with  which  he  has  anointed  it.  His  finoers  hold  the  die  that  tells  his  number 
in  the  race.  Upon  his  features  there  rests  no  shade  of  care  or  thought,  but 
the  delicious  languor  of  momentary  fatiL>ne,  and  the  serenity  of  a  nature  in 
harmony  with  itself.'— J^.  A.  Symonds,  '  The  Greek  Poets.' 

Left  {returning). — 
71.  Amazon.    (Arms  and  feet  and  nose  are  restorations  by  Thorwaldsen.) 

After  Polycleitos. 
77.  Antonio,  wife  of  Drusus,  from  Tusculum. 
81.  Bust  of  Hadrian. 

83.  Hera  ?  (head  a  restoration),  from  Ostia. 
86.  Fortune  with  a  cornucopia,  from  Ostia. 
92.  Artemis.     Head  does  not  belong  to  the  body.     But  probably  that  of 

Selene. 
96.  Bast  of  Mark  Antony,  from  Tor  Sapienza. 
109.  *Colo88al  group  of  the  Nile,  found,  temp.  Leo  X.,  near  S.  Maria  sopra 

Minerva,  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Isis. 
The  sixteen  children  clambering  over  it  are  restorations,  and  allude  to  the 
sixteen  cubits'  depth  with  which^  the  river  annually  irrigates  the  country. 
On  the  plinth,  the  accompaniments  of  the  river— the  ibis,  crocodile,  hippo- 
potamus, <fcc. — are  represented. 
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111.  Julia  (?),  daughter  of  Titns,  fonnd  near  the  Lateran. 

112.  Bust  of  Hera,  called  the  Juno  Pentini. 

114.  *Palla8,  found  in  the  gardens  of  the  Convent  of  S.  Maria  sopra 
Minerva,  where  the  Temple  of  Minerva  stood  :  formerly  in  the 
Giustiniani  collection.     It  perhaps  stood  in  the  Cella. 

A  heautiful  statue,  much  injured  by  restoration. 

'  Amid  the  host 
Stood  bright-eyed  Pallas,  bearing-  on  her  arm 
The  honoured  Aegis,  aye  exempt  from  ag-e,  • 

And  everlasting-.  .  .   . 

With  this  she  ranged  the  camp,  fierce  gazing  round  ; 
And  urging  all  to  speed,  in  every  breast 
Infused  such  strength  to  combat  through  the  day, 
That  sweeter  soon  became  the  battle  roar 
Than  thoughts  that  whisper  of  a  distant  home.' 

—Homer,  Iliad  II.  (Wright). 

♦  In  the  Giustiniani  Palace  is  a  statue  of  Minerva  which  fills  me  with 
admiration.  Winckelmann  scarcely  thinks  anything  of  it,  or  at  any  rate 
does  not  give  it  its  proper  position  ;  but  I  cannot  praise  it  sufficiently.  Wliile 
we  were  gazing  upon  the  statue,  and  standing  a  long  time  beside  it,  the  wife 
of  the  custode  told  us  that  it  was  once  a  sacred  image,  and  that  the  English 
who  are  of  that  religion  still  held  it  in  veneration,  being  in  the  habit  of 
kissing  one  of  its  hands,  which  was  certainly  quite  white,  while  the  rest  of 
the  statue  was  of  a  brownish  colour.  She  added,  that  a  lady  of  this  religion 
had  l)een  there  a  short  time  before,  had  thrown  herself  on  her  knees,  and 
worshipped  the  statue.  Such  a  wonderful  action  she,  as  a  Christian,  could 
not  behold  without  laughter,  and  fled  from  the  room  for  fear  of  exploding.* — 
Cioetbe. 

'  Toute  I'expression  est  concentree  dans  le  visage,  et  il  y  a  dans  ce  melange 
d'h^roisme  et  de  m^lancolie  quelque  chose  qui  6meut  et  enchaine  le  spectateur  ; 
et  cependant  il  y  des  reparations  faites  par  un  ciseau  moderne,  et  les  deux 
bras  out  6t6  restaur^s  par  conjecture.'— iZio,  '  L'Art  Chretien.' 

117.  Claudius.  Helbig  thinks  it  may  be  a  caricature.  Nero  delighted  to 
belittle  Claudius. 

120.  *A  beautiful  replica  of  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles,  but  inferior  to 

that  at  the  Capitol. 

121.  Bust  of  Commodus,  from  Ostia. 

122.  Bust  of  Aurelian.     '  De  moeurs  antiques  et  dedaigneux  de  plaisir.' 

—  Victor  Duruy. 

123.  L.  Verus.    The  body  does  not  belong  to  the  head. 

126.  Athlete  :  copy  of  the  Doryphoros,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  bronzes 
of  Polycleitos.     Cf.  that' in  the  Baracco  Museum. 

129.  Domitian,  from  the  Giustiniani  collection. 

132.  Hermes  (the  head — too  small— a  restoration  by  Canova),  from  the 
Villa  Negroni.    The  body  once  bore  the  head  of  Hadrian. 

Beyond  the  Museo  Chiaramonti,  shut  off  by  an  iron  gate,  is  the 
Galleria  Lapidaria,  a  corridor  2131  feet  in  length.  Its  sides  are 
covered  on  the  left  with  pagan,  on  the  right  with  early  Christian 
inscriptions.  It  is  a  collection  without  rival.  In  the  former 
epitaphs  Peace  is  the  prominent  idea,  as  Hope  is  in  the  latter. 
Eanged  along  the  walls  are  a  series  of  sarcophagi,  cippi,  and 
funeral  altars,  some  of  them  very  fine.  In  the  first  compartment 
is  the  interesting  altar  of  Semo  Sancus,  found  in  1574  on  the 
Island  in  the  Tiber,  and  described  by  S.  Justin,  who  imagined  that 
it  was  dedicated  to  Simon  the  Magician.  The  first  door  on  the 
right  of  this  gallery  gives  access  to  the  Appartamento  Borgia  [q.v.). 

The  Library  of  the  Vatican — Biblioteca  Apostolica  Vaticana — 
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is  usually  entered  through  a  glass  door  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs 
leading  to  the  Sala  a  Croce  Greca — admission  50  c.  or  1  fr.  The 
Public  Library  was  begun  by  Nicholas  V.,  who  collected  5000  MSS., 
the  largest  collection  which  had  existed  up  to  that  time  since 
the  dispersion  of  the  Library  at  Alexandria.  This  Pope  offered  a 
reward  of  5000  ducats  to  any  one  who  would  bring  him  the  Gospel 
of  S.  Matthew  in  the  original  tongue,  and,  in  his  last  moments, 
characteristically  thanked  God  for  having  given  him  a  taste  for 
letters,  and  the  faculties  necessary  for  cultivating  it  with  success. 
His  library  was  greatly  increased  under  Sixtus  IV.  (1475)  and 
Sixtus  V.  (1588),  who  built  the  present  halls  for  the  collection.  In 
1623  the  library  was  increased  by  the  gift  of  the  '  Bibliotheca 
Palatina'  of  Heidelberg,  captured  by  Tilly  from  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria ;  in  1657  by  the  '  Bibliotheca  Urbina,'  founded  by  Federigo 
da  Montefeltro;  in  1690  by  the  '  Bibliotheca  Reginensis,'  or  '  Alex- 
andrina,'  which  belonged  to  Christina  of  Sweden  ;  in  1746  by  the 
'  Bibliotheca  Ottoboniana,'  purchased  by  Ottoboni,  Duke  of  Fiano. 
The  number  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Oriental  MSS.  in  the  collection 
has  been  reckoned  at  23,580. 

The  ante-chambers  are  hung  with  portraits  of  the  Librarians  ; — 
among  them,  in  the  first  room,  is  that  of  Cardinal  Mezzofanti.  In 
this  room  are  facsimiles  of  the  columns  found  in  the  Triopium  of 
Herodes  Atticus  (see  the  account  of  the  Valle  Caffarelli),  of  which  the 
originals  are  at  Naples,  From  the  second  ante-chamber  we  enter 
the  Great  Hall,  220  feet  long,  decorated  with  frescoes  by  Pictro 
Facchetti,  Cesare  Nehbia,  and  others — unimportant  in  themselves, 
but  producing  a  rich  general  effect  of  colour.  The  disposition  is 
exactly  that  of  the  libraries  of  the  ancients.  No  bftoks  or  MSS. 
are  visible;  they  are  all  enclosed  in  painted  cupboards— called 
arraarii  in  ancient  times — so  that  of  a  library  there  is  no  appear- 
ance whatever,  and  it  is  only  disappointing  to  be  told  that  in  one 
cupboard  are  the  MSS.  of  the  Greek  Testament  of  the  fifth 
century,  Virgil  of  the  fifth,  and  Terence  of  the  fourth  centuries, 
and  that  another  contains  a  Dante,  with  miniatures  by  Giulio 
Clovio,'^  &c.  Ranged  along  the  middle  of  the  hall  are  some  of  the 
handsome  presents  made  to  Pius  IX.  by  different  foreign  poten- 
tates (including  the  Sevres  font  in  which  the  Prince  Imperial  was 
baptized,  presented  by  Napoleon  III. ;  and  some  candelabra  given 
by  Napoleon  I.  to  Pius  VII.  At  the  end  of  the  hall,  long  corridors 
open  out  on  either  side.  Turning  to  the  left,  the  second  room  has 
two  interesting  frescoes — one  representing  S.  Peter's  as  designed 
by  Michelangelo,  the  other  the  erection  of  the  obelisk  in  the  Piazza 
S.  Pietra  under  Fontana.  At  the  end  of  the  third  room  are  two 
statues,  said  to  represent  Aristides  and  Hippolytus,  Bishop  of  Porto. 
The  fourth  room  is  a  museum  of  Christian  antiquities,  and  contains, 
on  the  left,  a  collection  of  lamps  and  other  small  objects  from  the 
Catacombs ;  on  the  right,  some  fine  ivories  by  Guido  da  Spolcto, 
and  a  Deposition  from  the  Cross  attributed  to  Michelangelo.    The 

'  Who  is  ])uried  by  the  altar  of  S.  Pietro  in  Viucoli. 
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room  beyond  this,  painted  by  Raphael  Mengs,  is  called  the  Stanza 
dei  Papiri,  and  contains  papyri  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
centuries.  The  next  room  has  an  interesting,  but  ill-seen,  collection 
of  pictures,  by  early  masters,  of  the  schools  of  Giotto,  Giottino, 
Cimabue,  and  Fra  Angelico.^  Here  is  a  Prie-Dieu,  of  carved  oak 
and  ivory,  presented  to  Pius  IX.  by  the  four  bishops  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Tours.     The  librarian  is  Eev.  Franz  Ehrle,  S.J. 

At  the  end  of  this  room,  not  generally  shown,  is  the  Chapel  of 
S.  Pius  V. 

The  Appartamento  Borgia  (or  domestic  suite  of  Alexander  VI.), 
which  can  be  reached  from  hence,  has  been  open  to  the  public 
since  1897.  Visitors  are  admitted  by  the  same  ticket  required 
for  the  sculpture  galleries.  The  apartment  consists  of  six 
rooms,  the  last  two  of  which  were  built  by  Alexander  VI., 
though  their  beautiful  decorations,  including  floors  with 
majolica  tiles,  were  for  the  most  part  added  by  Leo  X.  They 
have  been  admirably  restored  by  Seitz  for  Leo  XIII.,  and  have 
been  opened  as  a  kind  of  mediaeval  museum  of  the  papacy, 
Museo  di  Leone  XIII.  The  First  Room — the  ante-chamber  of  the 
Swiss  guard  (called  the  Room  of  the  Popes) — is  painted  by  Giovanni 
da  Udine  and  Pierino  del  Vaga,  and  represents  the  course  of  the 
planets — Jupiter  drawn  by  eagles,  Venus  by  doves,  Diana  (the 
moon)  by  nymphs,  Mars  by  wolves.  Mercury  by  cocks,  Apollo  (the 
sun)  by  horses,  Saturn  by  dragons.  In  the  centre  of  the  vault 
are  four  dancing  winged  Victories  holding  the  Medici  Arms. 
These  frescoes,  executed  at  the  time  Michelangelo  was  painting 
the  Last  Judgment,  are  interesting  as  the  last  revival  under 
Clement  VII.  of  the  pagan  art  so  popular  in  the  Papal  Palace 
under  Leo  X.  The  tapestry  represents  the  story  of  Cephalus  and 
Procris.  The  intarsia  Biblical  scenes  of  the  door  are  by  Fra 
Damiano  of  Bergamo. 

The  Second  Room — Camera  della  Vita  della  Madonna — painted 
by  the  strangely-underrated  Pinturicchio,  has  beautiful  lunettes  of 
the  Annunciation,  Nativity,  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  Resurrection, 
Ascension,  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin.  Alexander  VI.  is  represented  (L.)  kneeling  in  the  picture  of 
the  Resurrection.  The  paintings  on  the  walls,  at  one  time  covered 
by  (lost)  tapestries,  were  hastily  whitewashed  by  Clement  X.  to 
hide  the  obscene  drawings  of  the  French  soldiers  quartered  in 
these  rooms  after  the  siege  of  Rome  in  1527.  The  Apis-bull  which 
appears  in  the  stucco  decorations  belongs  to  the  Borgia  arms. 

The  Third  Room  (now  a  Committee-Room) — delle  Vite  dei  Santi 
— has  paintings  by  Pinturicchio  of  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Sebastian 
(with  the  Coliseum  in  the  background) ;  the  Visitation  of  S.  Eliza- 
beth ;  the  Meeting  of  S.  Anthony  with  S.  Paul  the  first  hermit  (the 
three  beautiful  temptresses  have  horns  and  cloven  feet) ;  S.  Catherine 
before  Maximian  ;  the  Flight  of  S.  Barbara  from  her  tower ;  S. 
Giuliana  of  Nicomedia ;  and,  over  the  door,  the  Virgin  and  Child. 

^  This  is  the  only  gallery  of  early  masters  in  Rome ! 
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This  last  picture  is  of  curious  historical  interest,  as  a  relic  of  the 
libertinism  of  the  court  of  Alexander  VI.  (Rodrigo  Borgia),  the 
figure  of  the  Virgin  being  a  faithful  representation  of  Vanozza 
Catanei,  mistress  of  the  Pope,  and  mother  of  his  children,  Cesare 
and  Lucrezia.  In  the  picture  of  the  trial  of  S.  Catherine,  the  saint 
proving  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  believed  to  represent  the 
Pope's  daughter  Lucrezia,  and  the  emperor,  her  brother  Cesare. 
On  the  R.  is  the  Turkish  Prince  Djem,  brother  of  Sultan  Bajazet, 
then  a  prisoner  in  the  Vatican.  In  the  spandrels  of  the  ceiling  are 
represented  (1)  the  Love-making  of  Osiris  and  Isis,  (2)  the  Arrival 
of  Isis  in  Egypt,  (3)  Isis,  as  Queen,  (4)  Marriage  of  Isis  and  Osiris, 
(5)  Osiris  teaching  agriculture,  (6)  the  Murder  of  Osiris.  The  story 
of  Mercury  and  Argus.  The  inlaid  furniture  comes  from  the 
library  of  Sixtus  V.  One  of  the  Flemish  tapestries — the  Marriage 
of  S.  Catherine — is  especially  fine.  The  Pope  is  said  to  have  died 
in  the  adjoining  room. 

The  Fourth  Room — delle  Arti  e  Scienze — also  painted  by  Pintu- 
ricchio,  is  adorned  with  allegorical  figures  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  of  the  Cardinal  Virtues.  The  chimney-piece  by  Simone  Mosca, 
from  a  drawing  by  Sansovino,  was  brought  from  the  castle  of  S. 
Angelo.  In  this  room  a  few  of  the  original  majolica  tiles  remain, 
and  gave  the  designs  for  a  new  pavement.  The  two  remaining 
rooms,  i.e.,  that  of  the  Creed  and  that  of  the  Sibyls,  are  located  in 
the  Borgia  Tower,  and  are  decorated  by  Bonfigli  and  others. 

'On  the  accession  of  the  infamous  Alexander  VI.,  Pinturicchio  >vas 
employed  by  him  to  paint  the  Appartaraento  Bortiin,  and  a  yreat  number  of 
rooms,  both  in  the  Castle  of  S.  Anpfelo  and  in  the  pontifical  palace.  The 
patronaiie  of  this  Pope  was  still  more  fatal  to  the  arts  than  that  of  th(!  3Iedici 
at  Florence.  The  sul)jects  represented  in  the  Castle  of  S.  An^clo  were  drawn 
from  the  life  of  Alexander  himself,  and  the  portraits  of  his  relations  and 
friends  were  introduced  there — amonost  others,  those  of  his  brothers,  sisters, 
and  that  of  the  infamous  Caesar  BorL>ia.  To  all  accjuainted  with  the  scanda- 
lous history  of  this  family,  this  representation  appeared  a  commemoration  of 
their  various  crimes,  and  it  was  impossible  to  regard  it  in  any  other  li<rht, 
when,  in  addition  to  the  publicity  they  affected  to  give  to  these  scandalous 
excesses,  they  appeared  desirous  of  makin<^-  art  itself  their  accomplice,  and 
by  an  excess  of  profanation  hitherto  unexampled  in  the  Catholic  world, 
Alexander  VI.  caused  himself  to  be  represented,  in  a  room  in  the  Vatican,  in 
the  costume  of  one  of  the  Mayi,  kneeling:  before  the  Holy  "Virgin,  whose  head 
was  no  other  than  the  portrait  of  the  beautiful  Giulia  Farnese  ("  Vanozza"), 
whose  adventures  are  unfortunately  too  well  known.  We  may  indeed  say  that 
the  walls  have  in  this  case  made  up  for  the  silence  of  the  courtiers;  for  on 
them  was  traced,  for  the  l)enefit  of  contemporaries  and  posterity,  au  undeniable 
proof  of  the  depravity  of  the  age. 

'  At  the  sig^ht  of  that  Appartamento  Boraria,  which  is  entirely  painted  by 
Pinturicchio,  we  shall  experience  a  sort  of  satisfaction  in  discovering  the  in- 
feriority of  this  purely  mercenary  work,  as  compared  with  the  other  pro- 
ductions of  the  same  artist,  and  we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  it  is  so  unworthy 
of  him.  Such  an  igfnoble  task  was  not  adapted  to  an  artist  of  the  Umbriau 
school,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that,  after  this  act  of  servility, 
Pinturicchio  ])ecamc  disgusted  with  Kome,  and  returned  to  the  mountains  of 
Umbria,  in  search  of  nobler  inspirations.'— iiio,  '^  Poetry  of  Christian  Art.' 

A  door  on  the  right  of  the  room  with  the  old  pictures  opens 
into  a  room  containing  a  very  interesting  collection  of  ancient 
frescoes  (closed  to  public).     On  the  right  wall  is  the  celebrated 
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'  Nozze  Aldobrandini,'  found  in  1606  in  some  ruins  belonging  to  the 
Baths  of  Trajan  near  the  Arch  of  Gallienus  on  the  Esquiline,  and 
considered  to  be  the  finest  specimen  of  ancient  pictorial  art  in 
Rome.  It  was  purchased  at  first  by  Cardinal  Cinthio  Aldobrandini, 
whence  its  name.  It  represents  an  ancient  Greek  ceremony,  possibly 
the  nuptials  of  Peleus  and  Thetis.  There  is  a  fine  copy  by  Nicholas 
Poussin  in  the  Doria  Palace. 

Opposite  to  this  is  a  '  Race  of  the  Cupids,'  from  Ostia.  The  other 
frescoes  in  this  room  were  found  in  the  ruins  on  the  Esquiline  and  at 
the  Tor  Marancia  in  1818.     The  ceiling  has  frescoes  by  Guido. 

High  in  the  Borgia  tower  is  a  suite  of  rooms  once  occupied  by 
Cardinal  Bibbiena.  His  bathroom,  now  a  chapel,  was  painted  in 
fresco  by  Raffaelle,  and  here  possibly,  still  hidden  under  coats  of 
whitewash,  are  the  famous  '  Hours,'  which  Pierino  del  Vaga  and 
Giov.  da  Udine  painted  from  his  designs  after  the  antique. 


The  Etruscan  Museum,  open  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays,  is  reached 
by  a  door  on  the  right  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  beyond  the  Galleria 
dei  Candelabri.^ 

'This  magfiiificent  collection  is  principally  the  frait  of  the  excavjiting: 
partnership  established,  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  since,  between  the  Papal 
government  and  the  Cauipanari  of  Toscauella  ;  and  will  render  the  memory 
of  Greufory  XVI.,  who  forwarded  its  formation  with  more  zeal  than  he 
ordinarily  displayed,  ever  honoured  by  all  interested  in  antiquarian  science. 
As  the  excavations  were  made  in  the  neighbourhood  ofVulci,  most  of  the 
articles  are  from  that  necropolis ;  yet  the  collection  has  been  considerably 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  others  previously  in  the  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  still  more  by  recent  acquisitions  from  the  Etruscan  cemeteries  of 
Cervetri,  Corneto,  Bomarzo,  Orte,  Toscanella,  and  other  sites  within  the 
Papal  dominions.' — Dennis. 

The  1st  Room. 

Contains  three  sarcophagi  of  terra-cotta  from  Toscanella,  with  three  life- 
size  figures  rej)Osing  upon  them.  Their  extreme  length  is  remarkable.  The 
figure  on  the  left  wears  a  fillet,  indicating  priesthood.  The  head  of  the  family 
was  almost  always  priest  or  priestess.  Most  of  the  objects  in  terra-cotta  which 
have  been  discovered  come  from  Toscanella.  The  two  horses'  heads  in  this 
room,  in  nenfro,  i.e.  volcanic  tufa,  were  found  at  the  entrance  of  a  tomb  at 
Vulci. 

'  All  the  motives  are  conceived  in  a  thoroughly  realistic  spirit ;  the  details 
of  the  movement  are  in  many  points  accurately  observed,  and  an  attempt  at 
portraiture  is  made  in  the  heads  ;  but  there  is  a  striking  contrast  between  this 
realism  and  the  absolute  want  of  skill  and  appreciation  conspicuous  in  the 
erroneous  proportions  of  the  long  lank  bodies.  These  sarcophagi  probably 
date  from  the  first  or  second  century  B.C.' — Helbig. 

The  2nd  Room  (right). 

Is  a  corridor  filled  with  cinerary  urns,  chiefly  from  Volterra,  bearing  re- 
cumbent figures,  ludicrously  stunted.  The  large  sircophagus  on  the  left 
supports  the  bearded  figure  of  a  man,  and  is  adoraed  with  reliefs  of  a  figure 
in  a  chariot  and  musicians  painted  red.  The  urns  in  this  room  are  of  alabaster. 
Nos.  44,  56,  60,  67  are  the  most  interesting  ones. 

^  The  Etruscan,  Egyptian,  and  Lateran  Museums  were  all  due  to 
Gregory  XVI. 

2  o 
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The  3rd  Room. 

Has  in  the  centre  a  larg^e  sarcophayus  of  nenfro,  found  at  Tarquinii  in  1834, 
supportino;  a  reclining  fio^ure  of  aLiicumo,  with  a  scroll  in  his  band, '  recallinyr 
the  monuments  of  the  Middle  Ayes,'  At  the  sides  are  reliefs  representing  the 
story  of  Clytenincstra  and  Aegisthus — the  ThelKin  brothers — the  sacrifice  of 
Clytemnestra — and  Pyrrhus  slaying  the  infant  Astyanax.  In  this  room  is 
a  slab  with  a  bilingual  inscription,  in  Latin  and  Umbrian,  from  Todi.  In  the 
corners  are  urns  shaped  like  huts  (tugurii)  from  the  cemetery  outside  Castel 
Gandolfo  (Alba  Long-a),  and  similar  to  those  now  found  in  the  Forum  belong- 
ing- to  (?)  eighth  century  B.C. 

The  4:th  Room. 

Is  the  Chamber  of  Terra-cottas.  In  the  centre  is  a  beautiful  statue  of 
Hermes,  found  at  Tivoli.  At  the  sides  are  fragments  of  female  figures  from 
Vulci,  and  an  interesting  terra-cotta  sarcophagus  from  Toscanella,  with  a 
youth  lying  on  a  couch.  '  From  the  gash  in  his  thigh,  and  the  hound  at  his 
bedside,  he  is  usually  called  Adonis  ;  but  it  may  be  merely  the  effigy  of  some 
young  Etruscan  who  met  his  death  in  the  wild- boar  chase.' 

The  5th  Room. 

This  and  the  three  following  rooms  are  occupied  by  Corinthian  and  Attic 
Vases.  The  vases  in  the  5th  room  are  mostly  small  amphorae,  in  the  second 
or  Archaic  style,  with  black  figures  on  the  ground  of  the  clay.  On  a  column 
is  a  Crater,  or  mixing-vase,  from  Vulci,  with  parti-coloured  figures  on  a  pale 
ground,  and  in  the  most  beautiful  style  of  Greek  art.  It  represents  Hermes 
presenting  the  infant  Dionysos  to  Silenus.  To  the  left  of  the  window  is  a 
humoi'ous  representation  of  the  visit  of  Zeus  and  Hermes  to  Alcmena,  who  is 
looking  at  them  out  of  a  window. 

The  Qth  Room. 

Black-figured  Amphorae  and  Hydriae.  In  the  centre  of  this  room  is  a 
magnificent  vase  from  Cei  vetri,  '  of  the  rai'e  form  called  Holmos — a  large 
globe-shaped  bowl  on  a  tall  stand,  like  an  enormous  cup  and  ball ; '  its 
paintings  are  of  wild  animals.  On  the  shelf  of  the  entrance  wall  is  the  kind 
of  amphora  called  Askos  (wine-skin)  from  Caere.  '  Two  men  are  represented 
sitting  under  an  olive-tree,  each  with  an  amphora  at  liis  feet,'  and  one  who  is 
measuring  the  oil  exclaims,  '  O  father  Jupiter !  would  that  I  were  ricli !  ' 
On  the  reverse  of  the  vase  is  the  same  pair,  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  the 
prayer  has  been  heard,  and  the  oil-dealer  cries,  'Verily,  yea,  verily,  it  hath 
been  filled  to  overflowing.'  A  Calpis  represents  a  boy  with  a  hoop  in  one 
hand  and  a  stolen  cock  in  the  other,  for  which  his  tutor  is  reproving  him. 
Three  Komana-Campanian  cups. 

The  7th  Room. 

Is  an  arched  corridor  containing  Red-figured  Vases.  In  the  second  niche  is 
a  Hydria  with  Athene  and  Heracles,  from  Vulci.  Amongst  the  vases  which 
follow  is  an  Amphora  from  Vulci ;  '  "  Ekabe  "  (Hecuba)  presents  a  goblet  to 
her  son,  "  the  brave  Hector  " — and  regards  him  with  such  intense  interest, 
that  she  spills  the  wine  as  she  pours  it  out  to  him.  "  Priamos  "  stands  by 
leaning  on  his  staff,  looking  mournfully  at  his  son,  as  if  presaging  his  fate. 
Many  other  va^s  in  this  room  are  of  great  beauty. 

The  Sth  Room. 

Contains  Kylikes  or  Paterae,  which  are  more  nvre  than  the  upright  vases, 
and  not  inferior  in  l)eauty.  At  the  end  of  the  room,  from  Vulci,  is  '  a  large 
.4 7npAora  of  the  second  or  Archaic  style,' in  which  hardness  and  severity  of 
design  are  combined  with  most  conscientious  execution  of  detail.  It 
represents  Achilles  (' Acbilleos ')  and  Ajax  (' Aiantos')  playing  at  dice  or 
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astragali.  Achilles  cries  'Four!'  aud  Ajax  'TLree!'— the  said  words,  in 
choice  Attic,  issuing  from  their  mouths.  The  maker's  name,  '  Echsekias,'  is 
recorded,  as  well  as  that  of  '  the  brave  Onetorides,'  to  whom  it  was  presented. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  vase  is  a  family  scene  of  '  Kastor '  with  his  horse, 
and  '  Polndeukes '  playiny  with  his  dog , '  Tyndareos '  and  '  Leda  '  standing;  by. 

The  dth  Room. — Bronzes. 

Entered  from  the  6th  room  is  the  jewel-room.  A  biga  or  war-chariot  is 
not  Etruscan,  but  Roman,  found  in  the  villa  of  the  Quintilii,  near  the  Via 
Appia.  Near  this  are  some  colossal  fragments  of  bronze  statues,  found  near 
Civita  Vecchia,  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  room  is  a  warrior  in  armour 
found  at  Todi  in  1835,  and  a  bronze  coucli  with  a  raised  place  for  the  head, 
found  in  tlie  Keguliui  Galassi  tomb  at  Cervetri,  where  it  bore  the  corpse  of  a 
high  priest.  A  boy  with  a  bulla,  sitting-,  from  Tarquinii,  is 'supposed  to 
represent  Tages,  the  mysterious  boy-god,  who  sprang-  from  the  furrows  of 
that  site.'  A  beautiful  oval  Cista,  with  a  handle  formed  by  two  swans 
bearing  a  boy  and  a  girl,  is  from  Vulci ;  aud  so  are  the  braziers  or  censors 
retaining-  the  tongs,  shovel,  and  rake,  found  with  th6m, — '  the  tongs  are  on 
wheels,  aud  terminate  in  serpents'  heads  ;  the  shovel  handle  ends  in  a  swan's 
neck  ;  and  the  rako  in  a  human  hand.'  Among-  the  smaller  relics  are  a  curious 
bottle  from  Caere,  with  an  Etruscan  alphabetand  spelling  lesson  (!)  scratched 
upon  it,  and  a  pair  of  Etruscan  clogs  found  in  a  tomb  at  Vulci.  Near  the 
door  is  a  little  ])ronze  figure  of  a  boy  with  a  bird,  and  an  Etruscan  inscription 
on  his  leg-,  from  Perugia. 

In  the  centre  of  the  room  is  the  jewel-case  of  glass.  The  whole  of  the  upper 
division  and  one  compartment  of  the  lower  are  devoted  to  Cervetri  (Caere). 
All  these  obiects  are  from  the  Regulini  Galassi  tomb,  for  all  the  other  tombs 
had  been  rifled  at  an  early  pei'iod,  except  one,  whence  the  objects  were  taken 
b}-  Campaua.  The  magnificent  oak-wreath  with  the  small  ornaments  and 
the  larg-e  ear-rings  were  worn  by  a  lady,  over  whom  was  written  in  Etruscan 
characters,  '  Me  Larthia  ' — I,  the  Great  Lady— evidently  because  at  the  time 
of  her  death,  3000  years  ago,  it  was  supposed  that  she  w:is  so  very  great  that 
the  memory  of  her  name  could  never  by  any  possibility  perish,  and  that 
therefore  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  record  it.  The  tomb  was  divided,  and 
she  was  walled  up  with  precious  spices  (showing-  what  the  commerce  of 
Etruria  must  have  been)  in  one-half  of  It.  It  was  several  hundred  years 
before  any  one  was  found  of  sufficient  dignity  to  occupy  the  other  half  of  the 
tomb.  Then  the  high  priest  of  Etruria  died,  and  was  buried  there  with  all 
his  ornaments.  His  were  the  large  bracelets,  the  fillets  for  the  head,  with 
the  plate  of  gold  covering-  the  head,  and  a  second  plate  of  gold  which 
covered  the  forehead — worn  only  on  the  most  solemn  occasions.  This  may  be 
considered  to  resemble  the  head-dress  of  Aaron.  His  was  also  the  broad 
plate  of  gold,  covering-  the  breast,  reminding-  of  the  Urim  and  Thummim. 
The  bronze  bed  on  which  he  lay  (and  on  which  the  ornaments  were  found 
lying-  where  the  body  had  mouldered)  is  preserved  in  another  part  of  the 
room,  and  the  great  incense-burner  filled  with  precious  spices  which  was 
found  by  his  side.  The  three  large  bollas  on  his  breast  were  filled  with 
incense,  whose  perfume  was  still  strong-  when  the  tomb  was  opened. 

'  The  artists,  destitute  of  all  creative  g-enius,  here  simply  copied  Greek 
models  in  the  dryest  and  most  superficial  way,  without  vigour  and  without 
precision.  Hand  in  hand  with  a  keen  observation  of  Nature  and  a  careful 
execution  of  details,  goes  an  astounding-  lack  of  the  understanding-  of 
organic  unity.' — Eelbig. 

The  10th  Room. 

(Entrance  ou  right  of  the  jewel-room),  is  a  corridor  containing-  a  number  of 
Roman  water-pipes  of  lead,  found  in  1850  on  the  Via  Aurelia. 

The  llth  Room. 

Is  hung  with  paintings  on  canvas  copied  from  the  principal  tombs  of  Vulci 
and  Tarquinii.  Beginning  from  the  right,  on  entering,  they  take  the 
following  order : — 
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From  the  Camera  del  Morto  :  Tiirqninii  (Corueto). 

From  the  Grotta  delle  Biiihc,  (tr  Grotta  Stackelherg- :  Tarqninii, 

From  the  Grotta  Querciola  :  Tarquinii. 

From  the  Grotta  delle  Iscrizioni  :  Tarqninii. 

From  the  Grotta  del  Tricliuio,  or  Grotta  Marzi :  Tarquinii. 

From  the  Grotta  del  Barone,  or  Grotta  del  Ministro  :  Tarquinii. 

From  the  painted  tomb  at  Vulci. 

All  the  painting's  from  Tarquinii  are  still  to  be  seen  on  that  site,  though 
not  in  so  perfect  a  state  as  they  are  here  represented.  But  the  tomb  at  Vulci 
is  destroyed. 

Each  of  the  painting-s  is  interesting.  That  of  the  death-bed  scene  proves 
that  the  Etruscans  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  In  the  upper 
division  a  daughter  is  mounting  on  a  stool  to  reach  the  high  bed  and  give  a 
last  kiss  to  her  dying  father,  while  the  son  is  wailing  and  lamenting  in  the 
background.  Below  is  the  rejoicing  spirit,  freed  from  the  trammels  of  the 
flesh. 

In  the  scenes  representing  the  games,  the  horses  are  painted  bright  red  and 
bright  blue,  or  black  and  red.  These  may  be  considered  to  have  been  the 
different  colours  of  the  rival  factions.  A  number  of  jars  (Dolia)  for  oil  and 
wine  are  arranged  in  this  room.  All  the  black  pottery  is  from  Northern 
Etruria. 

The  12th  Room,  seldom  open,  is  a  meagre  and  inefficient  facsimile 
of  an  ordinary  Etruscan  tomb  (tomba  a  camera).  It  is  guarded  by 
two  lions  in  nenfro,  found  at  Vulci.^ 

At  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  on  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  Sala 
a  Croce  Greca,  is  the  door  of  the  Egyptian  Museum,  open  on  Tues- 
days and  Fridays.  The  collection  is  chiefly  due  to  Pius  VII.  and 
Gregory  XVI. 

The  2nd  Room  contains  colossal  Egyptian  statues.  At  the  end  is 
the  figure  of  the  mother  of  Rhamses  II.  (Sesostris)  between  two 
lions  of  basalt,  which  were  found  in  the  Baths  of  Agrippa,  and 
which  long  decorated  what  is  now  called  the  Fontana  delle  Terme. 
Upon  the  base  of  these  lions  is  inscribed  the  name  of  the  Egyptian 
king  Nectanebo. 

'  Ces  lions  ont  une  expression  remarquable  de  force  et  de  repos  ;  il  y  a 
quelque  chose  dans  leur  physionomie  qui  n'appartient  ni  i  I'animal,  ni  ii 
I'homme  :  ils  semblent  une  puissance  de  la  nature,  et  Ton  congoit,  en  les 
voyant,  comment  les  diexix  du  paganisme  pouvaient  etre  repr^sentes  sous  cet 
embl^me.' — Mme.  de  Stcul. 

On  the  right  of  the  entrance  wall  are  Ptolemy-Philadelphus  (B.C. 
285-247),  and,  on  his  left,  his  queen  Arsinoe,  of  red  granite.  These, 
like  the  obelisk  on  Trinitii  di  Monti,  were  found  in  the  gardens  of 
Sallust  (Porta  Salaria),  and  were  formerly  preserved  in  the  Senator's 
Palace. 

'  There  is  a  fine  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities  in  the  Vatican  ;  and  the 
ceilings  of  the  rooms  in  which  they  are  arranged  are  painted  to  represent  a 
starlight  sky  in  the  desert.  It  may  seem  an  odd  idea,  but  it  is  very  effective. 
The  grim,  half-h\iman  monsters  from  the  temples  look  more  grim  and 
monstrous  underneath  the  deep  dark  blue  :  it  sheds  a  strauire  uncertain 
gloomy  air  on  everythinu— a  mystery  adapted  to  the  objects  ;  and  you  leave 
them,  as  you  find  them,  shrouded  in  a  solemn  night.' — Dickens. 

1  For  a  <letailed  account  of  this  collection,  see  Dennis's  Cities  and  Cemeteries 
of  Etruria,  whence  many  of  the  quotations  above  are  taken  ;  also  Mrs. 
Hamilton  Gray's  Sepulchres  of  Etruria. 
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The  3rd  Room  is  occupied  by  Roman  imitations  of  Egyptian 
statues,  from  the  Villa  Adriana. 

On  the  left  is  the  Nile  in  black  marble  :  at  one  end  of  the  hall  is 
a  colossal  statue  of  Antinous,  the  favourite  of  Hadrian,  in  white 
marble. 

The  5th  Room  (semicircular)  contains  eight  statues  of  the  goddess 
Pasht  from  Carnac. 

The  windows  of  the  Egyptian  Museum  look  upon  the  inner 
Gaxden  of  the  Vatican,  which  may  be  reached  by  a  door  at  the  end 
of  the  long  gallery  of  the  Museo  Chiaramonti,  before  ascending  to 
the  Torso.  The  garden  which  is  thus  entered,  called  Giardino  della 
Figna,  is  in  fact  merely  the  second  great  quadrangle  of  the  Vatican, 
planted,  under  Pius  IX.,  with  shrubs  and  flowers,  now  a  desolate 
wilderness — its  lovely  garden  having  been  destroyed  by  the  present 
Vatican  authorities  to  make  way  for  a  monumental  column  to  the 
Council  of  1870.  Several  interesting  relics  are  preserved  here.  In 
the  centre  is  the  Pedestal  of  the  Column  of  Antoninus  Pius,  found 
in  1709  at  Monte  Citorio.  The  column  was  a  simple  memorial  erected 
by  the  two  adopted  sons  of  the  Emperor,  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius 
Verus.  It  was  broken  up  to  mend  the  obelisk  of  Psammeticus  I., 
now  at  Monte  Citorio.  Among  the  reliefs  of  the  pedestal  is  one  of 
a  winged  genius  guiding  Antoninus  and  Faustina  to  Olympus. 
The  modern  pillar  and  statue  are  erections  of  Leo  XIII.  In  front 
of  the  great  semicircular  niche  of  Bramante,  at  the  end  of  the  court- 
garden,  is  the  famous  Pigna,  a  gigantic  fir-cone,  which  used  to  be 
regarded  as  having  once  crowned  the  summit  of  the  Mausoleum  of 
Hadrian.  But  it  was  more  probably  the  central  ornament  of  a 
fountain — perhaps  of  the  Lake  of  Agrippa  in  the  Campus  Martins. 
Pope  Symmachus,  c.  500,  removed  it  to  the  fountain  which  he  had 
made  in  the  centre  of  the  Atrium,  in  front  of  the  ancient  basilica. 
In  the  fresco  of  the  old  S.  Peter's  at  S.  Martino  ai  Monti  the  pigna 
is  introduced,  but  it  is  there  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  nave,  a 
position  it  never  occupied.  Thus  it  warns  us  how  little  trust  must 
be  reposed  in  the  too-often  fanciful  and  accommodating  sketches  of 
the  old  masters,  where  archaeolog}-  is  concerned.  It  bears  the 
name  of  the  bronze-founder  who  cast  it — '  P.  Cincivs.  P.  L.  Calvivs 
fecit.'  Dante  saw  it  at  S.  Peter's,  and  compares  it  to  a  giant's  head 
(it  is  eleven  feet  high)  which  he  descried  through  the  mist  in  the 
last  circle  of  hell. 

'  La  faccia  mi  parea  longa  e  grossa 
Come  la  pina  di  S.  Pietro  in  Roma.'  i 

— Inf.  xxxi.  58. 

On  either  side  of  the  pigna  are  two  bronze  peacocks,  which  are 
said  to  have  stood  flanking  the  entrance  of  Hadrian's  Mausoleum ,2 

•  Dante  only  mentions  three  things  in  Rome— the  Lateran,  the  Bridge  of  S. 
Angelo,  and  the  Pi>>na. 

2  A  peacock,  the  Bird  of  Juno,  was  loosed  when  the  funeral  pyre  of  an 
empress  was  lighted  ;  as  an  ei^le,  that  of  Jove,  for  an  emperor.  It  was 
association  with  this  custom  which  caused  the  early  Christians  to  adopt  the 
peacock  as  an  emblem  of  immortality. 
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though  perhaps  they   only   adorned    the    same    fountain    as    the 
pigna. 

A  flight  of  steps  leads  from  this  court  to  the  narrow  Terrace  of 
the  Navicella.  in  front  of  the  palace,  so  called  from  a  bronze  ship 
with  which  its  fountain  is  decorated.  The  visitor  should  beware  of 
the  tricksome  waterworks  upon  this  terrace. 

Beyond  the  courtyard  is  the  entrance  to  the  larger  garden,  which 
may  be  reached  in  a  carriage  by  the  courts  at  the  back  of  S.  Peter's. 
Admittance  is  difficult  to  obtain,  as  the  garden  is  constantly  used 
by  the  Pope.  Pius  IX.  used  to  ride  here  upon  his  white  mule.  It 
is  a  most  delightful  retreat  for  the  hot  days  of  May  and  June,  and 
before  that  time  its  woods  are  carpeted  with  wild  violets,  anemones 
and  squills.  No  one  who  has  not  visited  them  can  form  an  idea  of 
the  beauty  of  these  ancient  groves,  interspersed  with  fountains  and 
statues,  but  otherwise  left  to  nature,  and  exemplifying  sylvan 
scenery  quite  unassociated  with  the  English  idea  of  a  garden. 
They  are  backed  by  the  walls  of  the  Borgo  and  a  fine  old  tower  of 
the  time  of  Leo  IV.,  which  is  used  as  an  Observatory.  The  only 
other  remaining  tower  of  the  Leonine  wall  is  now  the  chapel  of  the 
new  summer  casino  of  Leo  XIII.  The  Casino  del  Papa,  or  Villa 
Pia,i  built  by  Pius  IV.  with  material  taken  from  the  Stadium  of 
Domitian  (Piazza  Navoua),  in  the  lower  and  more  cultivated  portion 
of  the  ground,  is  the  chtf  d' oeuvrc  of  the  architect  Pirro  Ligorio,  and 
is  decorated  with  paintings  by  Baroccio,  Zuccaro,  and  Saiiti  di  Tito, 
and  a  set  of  terra-cotta  reliefs  collected  by  Agincourt  and  Canova. 
The  shell  decorations  are  pretty  and  curious.  This  villa  gives 
an  admirable  idea  of  a  small  country-house  under  the  Roman 
Empire. 

During  the  hours  which  he  spent  daily  in  this  villa,  its  founder, 
Pius  IV.,  enjoyed  that  easy  and  simple  life  for  which  he  was  far 
better  fitted  by  nature  than  for  the  affairs  of  government ;  but  here 
also  he  received  the  counsels  of  his  nephew  S.  Carlo  Borromeo,  who, 
summoned  to  Rome  in  1560,  became  for  several  succeeding  years 
the  real  ruler  of  the  state.  Here  he  assembled  around  him  all  those 
who  were  distinguished  by  their  virtue  or  talents,  and  held  many  of 
the  meetings  which  received  the  name  of  yotti  Vaticane — at  first 
employed  in  the  pursuit  of  philosophy  and  poetry,  but  after  the 
necessity  of  church  reform  became  apparent  both  to  the  Pope  and 
to  S.  Carlo,  entirely  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  sacred  subjects.  In 
this  villa  Pius  VIII.  and  Gregory  XVI.  used  frequently  to  give  their 
audiences. 

The  sixteenth  century  was  the  golden  age  for  the  Vatican,  though 
a  leaden  one  for  the  Forum.  Then  the  luxurious  court  of  Leo  X 
was  the  centre  of  artistic  and  literary  life,  and  the  witty  an 
pleasure-loving  Pope  made  these  gardens  the  scene  of  his  banquets 
and  concerts ;  and,  beneath  the  shadow  of  their  cypresses,  in  a  circle 
to  which  ladies  were  admitted,  as  in  a  secular  court,  he  listened  to 
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the  recitations  of  the  artificial  poets  who  sprang  up,  like  truflfles, 
under  his  protection. 

'  Le  Vatican  etait  encombre,  sous  Leon  X.,  d'historicns,  de  savants,  de 
pontes  surtout.  "  La  tourbe  importune  des  pontes,"  s'^crie  Valerianus,  "  le 
poursuit  de  porte  en  porta,  tant6t  sous  les  portiques,  tant6t  k  la  promenade, 
tantSt  au  palais,  tant6t  a  la  chambre,  penetralibits  in  imis ;  elle  ne  respecte  ni 
son  repos,  ni  les  graves  affaires  qui  I'occupent  aujourtl'hui  que  I'incendie  ravai^e 
le  monde."  On  remarquait  dans  cette  foule  :  Berni,  le  po^te  burlesque  ; 
Flaminio,  le  poete  61egiaque  :  Molza,  I'enfant  de  P^trarque,  et  Postumo, 
Maroni,  Carteromachus,  Fedra  Inehiranii,  le  savant  biblioth^caire  et  lagrande 
lumiere  d'Arezzo,  comme  dit  I'Arioste,  I'unique  Accolti.  Accolti  jouit  pendant 
toute  la  duree  du  seizieme  siecle  d'uue  reputation  que  la  posterite  n'a  pis  con- 
firmee. On  I'appelait  le  celeste.  Lorsqu'il  devait  reciter  ses  vers,  les  magasins 
etaient  fermes  comme  en  un  jour  de  fete,  et  chacun  accourait  pour  I'entendre. 
II  ^tait  entoure  de  pr^lats  de  la  premifere  distinction  ;  un  corps  de  troupes 
suisses  raccompagnait,  et  I'auditoire  6tait  eclaire  par  des  flambeaux.  Un  jour 
qu' Accolti  entrait  chez  le  pape  : — Ouvrez  toutes  les  portes,  s'ecria  L^on,  et 
laissez  entrer  la  foule.  Accolti  recita  un  ternale  k  la  Vierge,  et,  quand  il  eut 
fini,  mille  acclamations  retentirent ;  Vive  le  poete  divin,  vive  V incomparable 
Accolti  !  Leon  etait  le  premier  a  applaudir,  et  le  duche  de  Nepi  devenait  la 
recompense  du  pofete. 

'  Une  aiitre  fois,  c'etait  Paul  Jove,  I'homme  aux  ou'i-dire,  comme  I'appelle 
Ribelais,  qui  venait  lire  des  fragments  de  son  histoire,  et  que  Leon  X.  saluait 
du  titre  de  Tite-Live  italien.  11  y  avait  dans  ces  ^loyes,  dans  ces  encourage- 
ments donnes  avec  entrainement,  mais  avec  tact,  je  ne  sais  quel  souffle  de  vie 
pour  rintelliyence,  qui  I'activait  et  qui  lui  faisait  rendre  au  centuple  les  dona 
qu'elle  avait  re9us  du  ciel.  Rome  enti^re  etait  deveuue  un  musee,  une  aca- 
d^mie  ;  partout  des  chants,  partout  la  science,  la  poesie,  les  beaux-arts,  une 
sorte  de  volupte  dans  I'etude.  Ici,  c'est  Calcagnini,  qui  a  d^ja  devin6  la 
rotation  de  la  terre  ;  la,  Ambroyio  de  Pise,  qui  parle  chaldeen  et  arabe  ;  plus 
loin,  Valerianus,  que  la  philologie,  I'archeologie,  la  jurisprudence  revendi- 
quent  i  la  fois,  et  qui  se  distrait  de  ses  doctes  travaux  par  des  poesies  digues 
d'Horace.' — Goumerie,  '  Rome  Chretienne,'  ii.  114. 

'  During  the  great  heat  of  summer  Leo  XIII.,  after  saying  mass,  goes  into 
the  garden  about  nine  in  the  morning  and  spends  the  whole  day  there, 
receiving  every  one  in  the  garden  pavilion  he  has  built  for  himself  just  as  he 
would  receive  in  the  Vatican.  He  dines  there,  too,  and  rests  afterward, 
guarded  by  the  gendarmes  on  duty,  to  whom  he  generally  sends  a  measure  of 
good  wine — survival  of  a  country  custom  ;  and  in  the  cool  of  the  day  he  again 
gets  into  his  carriage,  and  often  does  not  return  to  the  Vatican  till  after 
sunset,  toward  the  hoiu"  of  Ave  Maria.'—  F.  Marion  Crawford. 


CHAPTER    XVII 

THE  ISLAND  AND  THE  TRASTEVERE 

Ponte  Quattro  Capi — Caetani  Tower— S.  Bartolomuieo  al  Isola — Temple  of 
Aesculapius — Hospital  of  the  Beufratelli— Mills  on  the  Tiber— Ponte 
Cestio— Fornarina's  House— S.  Benedetto  a  Piscinuola— Castle  of  the 
Alberteschi — S.  Crispino — Palazzo  Pouziani — S.  Maria  in  Cappella — S. 
Cecilia— Hosj)it;xl  of  S.  Michele — Porta  Portese— S.  Maria  del  Orto- S. 
Francesco  a  Ripa — Castle  of  the  Anguillara— S.  Criso^ ono— Hospital  of 
S.  Gallicano— S.  Maria  in  Trastevere— S.  Callisto— Convent  of  S.  Anna- 
S.  Cosimato — Porta  Settimiana— S.  Dorotea— Ponte  Sisto. 

TURNING  down  from  the  Piazza  Montanara,  past  the  gateway  of 
-^  the  Orsini  palace,  with  its  two  bears,  towards  the  river — we 
reach  the  Ponte  Quattro  Capi. 

This  was  the  ancient  Pons  Fabricius,  built  of  stone  in  the  place 
of  a  wooden  bridge,  62  B.C.,  by  L.  Fabricius,  the  Curator  Viarum. 
It  has  two  arches,  with  a  small  flood-arch  in  the  central  pier.  Two 
inscriptions  remain :  l.  .  fabricus  .  c  .  f  .  CUR  .  viar  .  FACI- 
UNDUM  .  CURAVIT  .  EIDEMQ  .  PROBAVIT  .— Q  .  LEPIDUS  . 
M  .  F  .  M  .  LOLLIUS  .  M  .  F  .  COS  .  EX  .  S  .  C  .  PROBAVERUNT. 
The  senate  prudently  allowed  forty  years  to  elapse  between  the 
completion  of  a  public  work  and  the  grant  to  it  of  their  final 
approval.  Meanwhile  the  contractors  were  held  responsible  in 
case  of  collapse.  It  is  built  of  peperino  with  travertine  facings. 
According  to  Horace,  this  bridge  was  a  convenient  spot  with  those 
who  wished  to  drown  themselves :  hence  Damasippus,  a  bankrupt 
antiquarian  dealer,  would  have  leaped  into  the  Tiber,  had  he  not 
been  pulled  up  by  the  stoic  Stertinius. 

'  Unde  ego  mira 
Descripsi  docilis  praccepta  hacc,  tempore  quo  me 
Solatus  jussit  sapientem  pascere  barbam, 
Atque  a  Fabricio  non  tristem  ponte  reverti.' 

—Horace,  Sat.  II.  iii.  34. 

The  name  of  the  bridge  changed  with  time  to  *  Pons  Judaeorum,' 
not  from  the  neighbouring  Ghetto,  but  from  the  adjacent  ancient 
Jewish  quarter  originally  in  Trastevere.  It  is  now  called  Ponte  dei 
Quattro  Capi,  from  two  hermae  of  the  four-headed  Janus,  which 
adorn  its  parapet.  They  formerly  supported  the  railings  of  the 
bridge,  as  may  be  seen  by  grooves  made  in  them  to  receive  the 
bronze  bars.      In  making  the  modern  embankment  just  adjacent  to 
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the  bridge  remains  were  found,  favissae,  or  pits  filled  with  discarded 
ex-votos  once  hung  up  in  the  Temple  of  Aesculapius — arms,  hands, 
feet,  breasts,  &c.,  mostly  modelled  in  terra-cotta. 

'The  most  interestin<]f  pieces  found  here  are  three  life-size  human  trunks, 
cut  open  across  the  front,  and  showing;  the  whole  anatomical  apparatus  of  the 
various  organs,  such  as  the  lungs,  heart,  liver,  bowels,'  &c. — Lanciani. 

The  bridge — which  has  been  enabled  by  its  strength  to  withstand 
the  vicissitudes  of  1965  years — splendid  in  colour,  with  the  tower 
of  the  Caetani  rising  behind  it,  the  thirteenth-century  belfry  of 
S.  Bartolommeo  to  the  left  of  it,  and  the  distant  mountains,  con- 
tinued until  1891  to  be  one  of  the  most  striking  river  scenes  in 
Rome. 

On  crossing  this  bridge,  we  are  on  the  Island  in  the  Tiber,  the 
formation  of  which  is  ascribed  by  tradition  to  the  produce  of 
the  corn-fields  of  the  Tarquins  (cast,  as  was  before-mentioned,  upon 
the  waters  after  their  expulsion),  which  accumulated  here,  till  soil 
gathered  around  it,  and  a  solid  piece  of  land  was  formed. 

On  this  island,  known  as  Isola  Tiberina,  stood  three  temples — 
those,  namely,  of  Aesculapius  : 

'  Unde  Coroniden  circumflua  Tibridis  alti 
Insula  Romuleae  sacris  adjecerit  nrbis.' 

— Ovid,  Metam.  xv.  624. 

'  Accepit  Phoebo  Nymphaque  Coronide  natum 
Insula,  dividua  quam  preuiit  amnis  aqua.' 

—Ovid,  Fast.  i.  291. 

of  Jupiter  Lycaonius  : 

'  Jupiter  in  parte  est :  cepit  locus  unus  utrumque  : 
Junctaque  sunt  magno  templa  nepotis  avo.' 

—Ovid,  Fast.  i.  293, 
and  of  Faunus : 

'  Idibus  agrestis  fumant  altaria  Fauui, 
Hie  ubi  diseretas  insula  rumpit  aquas.' 

—Ovid,  Fast.  ii.  193. 

Here  also  was  an  altar  and  shrine  of  Semo-Sancus  (now  in  the 
Galleria  Lapidaria  of  the  Vatican) ,  of  which  the  inscription,  legible 
in  the  early  centuries  of  Christianity,  seems  to  have  led  ecclesi- 
astical authors  into  the  error  that  the  words  '  Semoni-Sanco ' 
referred  to  Simon  Magus.  The  temples  of  this  Divinity  were  open 
to  the  sky  like  the  Pantheon  for  similar  reasons  with  the  places 
which  had  been  fenced  round  after  being  struck  by  lightning. 
The  sacred  lire  had  opened  its  way  and  might  desire  to  return. 
His  connection  with  the  island  is  an  interesting^subject  for  specu- 
lation. 

In  the  reign  of  Claudius  sick  slaves  were  exposed  and  left  to  die 
or  recover  here,  that  Emperor — by  a  strange  contradiction  in  one 
who  caused  fallen  gladiators  to  be  butchered  '  for  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  them  die ' — decreeing  that  any  slave  so  exposed  should 
receive  his  liberty  if  he   recovered.      In  late  imperial  times  the 
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island  was  used  as  a  prison  :  among  I'emarkable  prisoners  immured 
here  was  Arvandtis,  Prefect  of  Gaul,  a.d.  468.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
the  island  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Cardinal  Bishop  of 
Porto.  Under  Leo  X.  a  fete  was  held  here  in  which  Camillo 
Queriio,  a  comic  poetaster,  was  crowned  with  ivy,  laurel,  and 
cabbas:e.  In  1656  the  whole  island  was  appropriated  as  a  hospital 
for  those  stricken  with  the  plague — a  singular  coincidence  for  the 
site  of  the  Temple  of  Aesculapius.  For  over  two  thousand  years 
(with,  of  course,  some  breaks)  the  island  has  been  dedicated  to  the 
spirit  of  Healing. 

The  first  building  on  the  left,  after  passing  the  bridge,  is  a  brick 
tower  of  the  Caetani,  reminding  us  of: — 

'  Est  iu  Komulcio  procumbeus  insula  Tibri, 
Qua  mediiis  youiinas  interfiuit  alvens  urbes, 
Discrot.-is  subeuntc  freto,  pariterque  minantes 
Ardua  turri'4erae  sur^unt  iu  cuhuina  ripae. 
Hie  stctit  et  sul)itum  prospexit  ab  aysrcre  votuui, 
Unanimes  fratrcs  juiictos  stii)ante  seiiatu 
Ire  forum,  strieasque  procul  radiarc  secures, 
Atque  uno  bijuues  tolli  de  limine  fasces.' 

— Claxidian,  '  Paneg.  in  Prob.  et  Olyh.  Coiis.,'  226. 

It  is  the  oldest  of  its  class  in  Rome. 

The  western  end  of  the  island  is  now  occupied  by  the  Basilica 
and  Convent  of  S.  Bartolommeo,  which  gives  it  its  present  nanu'. 

The  piazza  in  front  of  the  church  is  decorated  by  a  pillar  with 
four  niches,  erected  at  the  expense  of  Michele,  Duke  of  Sermoneta, 
to  commemorate  the  opening  of  the  Vatican  Council  of  1869-70, 
adorned  with  statues  of  S.  Bartholomew,  S.  Paulinus  of  Nola,  S. 
Francis,  and  S.  Giovanni  di  Dio.  Here  formerly  stood  an  obelisk. 
A  fragment  of  it  was  long  preserved  at  the  Villa  Albani,  whence  it 
is  said  to  have  been  removed  to  Urbino.  It  is  perhaps  in  Paris  now. 
The  church,  a  basilica,  was  founded  by  Otho  III.  c.  997,  and  dedi- 
cated to  S.  Adalbert,  on  the  site  of  a  still  earlier  church.  Gelasius 
II.,  while  finishing  the  restorations  (begun  by  Paschal  II.,  A.D. 
1113),  is  held  to  have  rechristened  the  church  with  the  name  it 
now  bears.  Its  campanile  dates  from  1218.  The  aisles  are  divided 
from  the  naves  by  columns  of  various  marbles,  probably  relics  of 
various  temples.  An  eleventh-century  marble  well-head  on  the  site 
of  an  earlier  one  centres  the  stairs  leading  to  the  choir.  Otho 
bestowed  upon  the  church  its  great  relic,  the  body  of  S.  Bartholo- 
mew, which  he  brought  from  Beneventum,  though  the  inhabitants 
of  that  town  profess  they  still  possess  the  real  body  of  the  apostle, 
and  that  they  purposely  deceived  him  and  sent  that  of  S.  Paulinus 
of  Nola  to  Rome  instead.  The  dispute  about  the  possession  of 
this  relic  ran  so  l^igh  as  to  have  created  a  considerable  literature. 
After  a  serious  inundation  in  1157,  a  chronicler  tells  us  that 
the  apostle's  body  was  found  entire  here,  except  the  skin  '  quod 
remansit  Benevento.'  The  convent  belongs  to  the  Francis- 
cans (Frati  Minori),  Their  pretty  little  garden  now  belongs  to  the 
Morgue  ! 

The  Temple  of  Aesculapius  was  built  after  the  great  plague  in 
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Rome  in  B.C.  292,  when,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  the 
Sibylline  books,  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Epidaurus  to  bring  the 
statue  of  Aesculapius  to  Rome.  They  returned  with  it,  but  as  their 
vessel  sailed  up  th«  Tiber,  a  serpent,  which  had  lain  concealed 
during  the  voyage,  glided  from  it,  and  landed  amongst  the  reeds 
on  this  spot — an  omen  hailed  by  the  people  under  the  belief  that 
Aesculapius  himself  had  thus  selected  it.  In  consequence  of  this 
story  the  form  of  a  ship  was  given  to  this  end  of  the  island,  and 
its  poop  may  still  be  seen  (ask  the  Guardiano)  below  the  end  of  the 
convent  garden,  with  the  bust  of  Aesculapius  sculptured  in  tra- 
vertine upon  it  in  high  relief.  The  ship  did  not  appear  (except  in 
flood)  to  be  floating  in  the  water,  but  was  raised  on  a  platform 
above  it.  The  remains  which  exist  are  not  of  sufficient  size  to  bear 
out  the  assertion  often  made  that  the  whole  island  was  enclosed  in 
the  travertine  form  of  a  ship,  of  which  the  north-western  end 
formed  the  prow  and  the  small  obelisk  the  mast.^  Patients  used  to 
be  laid  in  the  peristyle  of  the  temple,  and  there  drugged  to  sleep, 
that,  by  their  dreams,  Aesculapius  might  make  manifest  to  the 
priest  the  right  remedy  for  their  disorders.  If  the  cure  succeeded, 
an  ex-voto  was  suspended  in  the  sanctuary. 

Opposite  S.  Bartolommeo,  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Ljcaonius,  is  the  Hospital  of  S.  Giovanni  Calabita  (loTo),  also 
called  Benfratelli,  entirely  under  the  care  of  the  brethren  of  S. 
Giovanni  di  Dio,  who  dispense,  cook  for,  nurse,  wash,  and  otherwise 
do  all  the  work  of  those  who  pass  under  their  care,  often  to  the 
number  of  1200  in  the  course  of  the  year,  though  the  hospital  is  very 
small,  having  but  seventy  beds  entirely  for  men.  Fra  Orsenico  is  a 
famous  dentist — among  the  poor.  The  little  court  decorated  with 
pepper-trees  and  oleanders  is  very  picturesque.  It  is  permitted  (on 
asking)  to  peep  in  and  admire  it. 

The  church  was  originally  S.  Maria  in  Julia  (Aguglia  (?)  the 
obelisk),  or  in  Flumine,  to  which  a  convent  was  attached.  Jacques 
de  Molay,  Grand  Master  of  the  Templars,  in  1295  made  it  over 
to  Santuccia,  abbess  of  the  convent,  in  perpetuity.  Canons  soon 
after  possessed  the  convent  ;  but  Urban  VI.  (1381)  gave  it  back 
to  the  church.  Gregory  XIII.  transferred  the  reinstated  nuns  to 
S.  Anna  dei  Funari,  owing  to  the  wearing  down  of  the  walls  by 
repeated  inundations  of  the  Tiber.  The  year  1581  saw  it  enter  upon 
a  fresh  period  of  life  under  the  rule  of  S.  Benedict,  in  the  possession 
of  an  archfraternity  of  S.  John  the  Apostle  and  S.  John  the  Evange- 
list, which  Gregory  transferred  hither  from  the  Piazza  di  Pietra. 

'  C'est  k  Pie  V.  que  les  freres  de  I'ordre  de  la  Charite,  institue  par  saint  Jean 
de  Dieu,  dtirtnt  leur  premier  etablissement  a  Konie. 

'  Au  uiilieu  du  cortege  triomphal  qui  accompagTvait  Don  Juan  d'Autriche 
(1571)  lors  de  son    retour  de  Lepante,  on    remarquait  un  pauvre  homme 


^  The  ship  may  be  seen  in  a  model  by  Pirro  Lii,'^orio  in  the  garden  at  the 
Villa  d'Este  of  Tivoli.  It  is  probable  that  Otho  considered  the  '  Isola  Lyca- 
onia'  the  most  befitting  resting-place  for  the  Apostle  of  Lycaonia.  It  is 
ditBcult  to  regard  the  two  facts  as  merely  a  coincidence.  But  the  church  he 
dedicated  was  in  honour  of  the  martyred  apostle  of  the  Prussians,  S.  Adalbert. 
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niiserablement  v6tu  et  ii  I'attitude  luodeste.  II  se  nomm.ilt  S^bastien  Arias, 
desfrlres  de  Jean  de  Dieu.  Jean  de  Dieu  6tait  luort  sans  laisser  d'autre  r6i;le 
i  ses  disciples  que  ces  toucliantes  paroles  qn'il  repetait  sans  cesse,  faitei  le 
bien,  ruM  fr'eres ;  et  Sibastien  d' Arias  venait  k  Rome  pour  demander  au  pape 
I'autoriSivtion  de  former  des  convents  et  d'avoir  des  hospices  ou  ils  pussent 
suivre  leg  exemplos  de  devouement  que  letir  avait  laiss^s  Jcjin  de  Dieu.  Or, 
S^basticn  rencontra  Don  Juan  k  Naples,  et  le  vainquenr  de  Lepante  le  prit 
avec  lui.  II  se  charsreji  meme  d'appuycr  sa  requete,  et  Pie  V.  s'emprcssa 
d'accorder  aux  freres  non-seulement  la  bulle  qu'ils  desiraient,  mnis  encore  un 
monastfere  dans  I'lle  du  Tibre.' — Goumerie,  'Rome  Chretienne,'  ii.  206. 

A  narrow  lane  near  this  leads  to  the  other  end  of  the  island, 
where  the  Temple  of  Faunus  stood.  It  is  worth  while  to  go  thither 
for  the  sake  of  the  view  of  the  river  and  its  bridges  which  was 
formerly  to  ^be  obtained  from  a  little  quay  littered  with  fragments 
of  ancient  temples.  Here  were  moored  in  the  river  a  number  of 
floating  water-miUs,  worked  by  the  force  of  the  water  through  the 
pijers  of  the  bridge,  most  picturesque  (bearing  sacred  monograms 
upon  their  gables),  and  interesting  as  representing  perhaps  those 
made  use  of  by  Belisarius  in  order  to  supply  the  garrison  with 
bread  during  the  siege  of  Rome  by  Vitiges,  when  the  Goths  had  cut 
the  aqueducts,  and  thus  rendered  the  mills  on  the  Janiculan  and 
elsewhere  useless. 

The  bridge,  of  one  large  and  two  smaller  arches,  which  connects 
the  island  with  the  Trastevere,  is  called  the  Ponte  S.  Bartolommeo, 
but  was  anciently  the  Pous  Cestius  or  G-ratianus,  built  B.C.  4G 
by  the  Praetor  Lucius  Cestius,  who  was  kinsman  to  the  Caius 
Cestius  buried  near  the  Porta  S.  Paolo.  It  was  restored  a.d.  370 
by  the  Emperors  Valentinian,  Valens,  and  Gratian  (with  travertine 
taken  from  the  neighbouring  Theatre  of  Marcellus),  as  was  seen 
from  the  fragments  of  a  red-letter  inscription  on  the  inside  of  the 
parapet,  in  which  the  title  '  Pontifex  Maximus '  is  ascribed  to  each 
of  them — 'a  title  accepted  without  hesitation,'  says  Gibbon,  'by 
seven  Christian  emperors,  who  were  invested  with  more  absolute 
authority  over  the  religion  they  had  deserted  than  over  that  which 
they  professed.'  This  noble  and  beautiful  old  bridge  was  pulled 
about  and  rebuilt  by  the  municipal  authorities  in  1888 ;  only  the 
central  arch  is  ancient.  In  1902  the  Tiber  took  expensive  revenge 
upon  them  by  destroying  and  swallowing  up  two  hundred  yards 
of  their  ill-devised  embankment  adjoining  it.  We  witnessed  it 
falling  in. 

We  now  enter  Trastevere,  the  city  'across  the  Tiber' — the 
portion  of  Rome  which,  until  1886,  was  the  least  altered  from 
mediaeval  times,  and  whose  narrow  streets  are  stilli  overlooked  by 
many  mediaeval  towers,  gothic  windows,  and  curious  fragments  of 
sculpture.  The  inhabitants  on  this  side  differ  in  many  respects 
from  those  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber.  They  pride  themselves 
upon  being  born  '  Trasteverini,'  profess  to  be  the  direct  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  seldom  intermarry  with  their  neighbours, 
and  speak  a  dialect  peculiarly  their  own.  It  is  said  that  in  their 
disposition  also  they  differ  from  the  other  Romans,  that  they  are  a 
far  more  hasty,  passionate,  and  revengeful,  as  well  as  a  stronger 
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and  more  vigorous  race.  The  proportion  of  murders  is  said  to  be 
larger  in  this  than  in  any  other  district  of  the  city.  But  this  may 
be  doubted.  This,  it  is  believed,  is  partly  due  to  the  excitement 
which  the  Trasteverini  display  in  the  pursuit  of  games,  especially 
that  of  Morra. 

'  Morra  is  played  by  the  men,  and  merely  consists  in  holding-  up,  in  rapid 
succession,  any  number  of  fingers  they  please,  calling  out  at  the  same  time 
the  number  their  antagonist  shows.  Nothing,  seemingly,  can  be  more  simple 
or  less  interesting.  Yet,  to  see  them  play,  so  violent  are  their  g-estures,  that 
they  would  imagine  them  possessed  by  some  diabolical  passion.  The  eager- 
ness and  rapidity  with  which  they  carry  it  on  render  it  very  liable  to  mistake 
and  altercation  :  then  frenzy  fires  them,  and  too  often  furious  disputes  arise 
at  this  trivial  play  that  end  in  murder.  Morra  seems  to  differ  in  no  respect 
from  the  micare  digitis  of  the  ancient  Romans.' — Eaton's  ^Rome.'' 

A  picturesque  house  with  gothic  windows  at  the  corner  of  the 
Via  Piscinula,  after  passing  the  bridge,  is  pointed  out  as  that  once 
inhabited  by  Margaretta,  the  Fornarina  beloved  of  Kaffaelle,  and 
so  well  known  to  us  from  his  portrait  of  her. 

'  Margaret  must  have  sat  often  by  the  little  gothic  window  near  the 
Septimian  gate,  waiting  for  what  could  not  come  any  more.  For  she  had 
loved  a  man  beyond  compare ;  and  it  had  been  her  whole  life.' — F.  Marion 
Crawford. 

Crossing  the  Via  Lungarina,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  tiny  piazza 
of  S.  Benedetto  a  Fiscinula,  where,  huddled  up  in  a  corner,  there  is 
a  church,  having  a  thirteenth-century  brick  campanile  with  attrac- 
tive mouldings.  Tradition,  not  to  be  scorned  in  this  case,  has  it 
that  it  occupies  the  site  of  the  house  inhabited  by  S.  Benedict 
before  his  retreat  to  Subiaco.  The  exterior  is  uninviting,  but  the 
interior,  though  shabby,  is  curious.  A  vestibule  with  antique 
columns  terminates  in  a  vaulted  chapel  (of  the  same  design  as  the 
Orto  del  Paradise  at  S.  Prassede),  in  which  is  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  revered  as  that  before  which  S.  Benedict  was 
wont  to  pray.  The  church,  according  to  tradition,  occupies  part  of 
the  House  of  Anicii,  to  which  family  the  saint  (as  well  as  S. 
Gregory's  mother)  belonged.  Hence  is  entered  the  cell  of  the 
saint,  built  of  rough-hewn  stones.  His  stone  pillow  is  shown.  The 
church  has  ancient  columns,  and  a  rich  cosmatesque  pavement. 

Turning  down  the  Via  Lungarina  towards  the  river,  we  used  to 
pass,  on  the  left,  considerable  remains  of  the  mediaeval  Castle 
of  the  Alberteschi,  consisting  of  a  block  of  palatial  buildings  of 
handsome  masonry,  with  numerous  antique  fragments  built  into 
them,  and  a  rich  porch  sculptured  with  egg  and  billet  mouldings 
of  c.  A.D.  1150,  and  beyond  these,  separated  from  them  by  a  modern 
street,  stood  a  high  brick  tower  of  c.  A.D.  1100.  Above  one  of  the 
windows  of  this  tower  a  head  of  Jupiter  was  let  into  the  wall.  All 
this  interesting  group  has  been  recently  demolished. 

We  now  reach  the  suspension  bridge,  close  to  what  was  the 
entrance  of  the  destroyed  (1885)  Ponte  Rotto  (described  Chap.  V.). 
Close  to  this  bridge  stood  the  Church  of  S.  Crispino  al  Ponte 
(A.D.   1050)  (the  saint  is  buried  at  S.  Lorenzo  Panisperna).     The 
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front  was  modernised,  but  the  interior  was  interesting,  and  the 
east  end  displayed  a  rich  terra-cotta  cornice.  It  has  been 
destroyed. 

Turning  up  the  Via  dei  Vascellari,  we  still  pass  (on  the  right)  the 
ancient  House  of  the  Ponziani  Family,  once  magnificent,  but  now 
of  humble  and  rude  exterior,  and  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  neighbouring  buildings,  except  in  March,  during  the  festa 
of  S.  Francesca  Romana,  when  old  tapestries  are  hung  out  upon 
its  whitewashed  walls,  and  the  street  in  front  is  thickly  strewn 
with  box  leaves. 

'  The  nuideru  buildiui^  that  hiis  l)eeu  raised  on  the  fouudation  of  the  ohl 
palace  is  the  Casa  degli  Esercizii  Pii,  for  the  youny  men  of  the  city.  There 
the  repentant  sinner  who  longs  to  break  the  chain  of  sin,  the  youth  beset 
fi'om  some  strong  temptation,  one  who  lias  heard  the  inward  voice  stimmon- 
ing  him  to  higher  paths  of  virtue,  another  who  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  particular 
line  of  life  to  which  he  is  called,  may  come,  and  leave  behind  them  for  three, 
or  Ave,  or  ten  days,  as  it  may  be,  the  busy  world,  with  all  its  distractions  and 
its  agitations,  and,  free  for  the  time  being  from  temporal  cares,  the  wants  of 
the  body  being  provided  for,  and  the  mind  at  rest,  may  commune  with  God 
and  their  own  souls, 

'  Over  the  Casa  degli  Esercizii  Pii  the  sweet  spirit  of  Francesca  seems  still 
to  preside.  On  the  day  of  the  festival  its  rooms  are  thrown  open,  every 
memorial  of  the  gentle  saint  is  exhibited,  lights  burn  on  numerous  altars, 
flowers  deck  the  passages,  leaves  are  strewn  in  the  chajiel,  on  the  stairs,  in 
the  entrance-court ;  gay  carpets,  figured  tapestry,  and  crimson  silks  hang 
over  the  door,  and  crowds  of  people  go  in  and  out,  and  kneel  before  the 
relics  of  the  pictures  of  the  dear  saint  of  Rome.  It  is  a  touching  festival, 
which  carries  back  the  mind  to  the  day  when  the  young  bride  of  Lorenzo 
Ponziano  entered  these  walls  for  the  first  time,  in  all  the  sacred  beauty  of 
holiness  and  youth.'— iyadi/  G.  FuUerton. 

In  this  house,  also,  S.  Francesca  Romana  died,  having  come  hither 
from  her  convent  to  nurse  her  sick  son,  and  having  then  been  seized 
with  mortal  illness  herself. 

'  Touching  were  the  last  words  of  the  dying  mother  to  her  spiritual 
children  :  "  Love,  love,"  was  the  burden  of  her  teaching,  as  it  had  been  that 
of  the  beloved  disciple.  "Love  one  another,"  she  said,  "and  be  faithful 
unto  death.  Satan  will  assault  you,  as  he  has  assaulted  me,  but  be  not  afraid. 
You  will  overcome  him  through  patience  and  obedience  ;  and  no  trial  will 
be  too  grievous,  if  you  are  united  to  Jesus  ;  if  you  walk  in  His  ways,  He  will 
be  with  you."  On  the  seventh  day  of  her  illness,  as  she  had  herself  an- 
nounced, her  life  came  to  a  close.  A  sublime  expression  animated  her  face, 
a  more  ethereal  beauty  clothed  her  earthly  form.  Her  confessor  for  tlie  last 
time  inquired  what  it  was  her  enraptured  eyes  beheld,  and  she  answered, 
"  The  heavens  open !  the  angels  descend  !  the  angel  has  finished  his  task. 
He  stands  before  me.  He  beckons  me  to  follow  him,"  These  were  the  last 
words  Francesca  uttered.'— Lady  G.  FuUerton' s  '  Life  of  S.  F.  Romana.' 

Almost  opposite  the  Ponziani  Palace  an  alley  leads  or  led  to 
the  small  chapel  of  S.  Maria  in  Cappella,  with  a  brick  campanile, 
dating  from  1090.  This  building  was  attached  to  a  hospital  for  poor 
women  ill  of  incurable  diseases,  attended  by  Sisters  of  Charity, 
and  entirely  under  the  patronage  of  the  Doria  family,  but  originally 
built  by  S.  Francesca. 

Taking  Via  Anicia,  we  now  reach  the  Convent  and  Church  of  S. 
Cecilia,  restored  by  Cardinal  Rampolla,  in  1901,  and  in  some  ways 
one  of  the  most  interesting  buildings  in  the  city. 
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Cecilia  was  a  noble  and  rich  Roman  lady,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Alexander  Severus,  A.D.  220.  She  was  married  at  sixteen  to 
Valerian,  a  heathen,  with  whom  she  lived  in  perpetual  virginity, 
telling  him  that  her  guardian  angel  watched  over  her  by  day  and 

night. 

°  '  I  have  an  angel  which  thus  loveth  me — 

That  with  great  love,  whether  I  wake  or  sleep, 
Is  ready  aye  my  body  for  to  keep.' 

— Chaucer. 

At  length  Valerian  and  his  brother  Tiburtius  were  converted  to 
Christianity  by  her  prayers  and  the  exhortations  of  Pope  Urban  I. 
The  husband  and  brother  were  presently  beheaded  for  refusing 
to  sacrifice  to  idols,  and  Cecilia  was  afterwards  condemned  by 
Almachius,  prefect  of  Rome,  who  was  covetous  of  the  wealth  she 
had  inherited  by  their  deaths.  She  was  first  shut  up  in  the  Suda- 
torium of  her  own  baths,  and  a  blazing  fire  was  lighted,  that  she 
might  be  destroyed  by  the  hot  vapours.  But  when  the  bath  was 
opened,  she  was  found  still  living,  '  for  God,'  says  the  legend,  '  had 
sent  a  cooling  shower,  which  had  tempered  the  heat  of  the  fire  and 
preserved  the  life  of  the  saint.'  Almachius,  then,  who  dreaded  the 
consequences  of  bringing  so  noble  and  courageous  a  victim  to  public 
execution,  sent  a  lictor  to  behead  her  in  her  own  palace ;  but  he 
executed  his  office  so  ill,  that  she  survived  the  third  blow  of  his  axe, 
after  which  Roman  law  forbade  that  a  victim  should  be  stricken 
again.  '  The  Christians  found  her  bathed  in  her  blood,  but  during 
three  days  she  still  preached  and  taught,  like  a  doctor  of  the  Chm'ch, 
with  such  sweetness  and  eloquence,  that  four  hundred  pagans  were 
converted.  On  the  third  day  she  was  visited  by  Pope  Urban,  to 
whose  care  she  tenderly  committed  the  poor  whom  she  nourished, 
and  to  him  she  bequeathed  the  palace  in  which  she  had  lived,  that 
it  might  be  consecrated  as  a  temple  to  the  Saviour.  Then,  thanking 
God  that  He  considered  her,  a  humble  woman,  worthy  to  share  the 
glory  of  His  heroes,  and  with  her  eyes  apparently  fixed  upon  the 
heavens  opening  before  her,  she  departed  to  her  Heavenly  Bride- 
groom.' 

The  foundation  of  the  church  dates  from  its  consecration  by 
Pope  Urban  I.,  after  the  death  of  S.  Cecilia,  but  it  was  rebuilt  by 
Paschal  I.  in  821,  who,  by  means  of  a  vision,  discovered  the  saint's 
remains  in  the  Catacomb  of  S.  Calixtus.  The  exterior  retains 
its  stately  campanile  of  1220,  and  its  portico  of  marble  pillars, 
collected  from  pagan  edifices  and  surmounted  by  a  frieze  of  mosaic, 
in  which  are  introduced  medallion  heads  of  Cecilia,  Valerian, 
Tiburtius,  Urban  I.  In  the  atrium  of  the  convent,  which  belongs 
to  Benedictine  nuns,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Roman  vase  called 
Cantharus,  formerly  used  for  ablutions  by  the  faithful. 

The  interior  of  the  old  basilica  was  transformed  into  a  rococo  hall 
by  Cardinal  Paolo  Sfondrato  in  1599,  and  further  spoiled  by  Cardinal 
Giorgio  Doria  in  1725.  R.  of  the  door,  on  entering,  is  the  tomb  of 
Adam  of  Hertford,  Bishop  of  London,  who  died  1398,  the  only  one 
of  the  cardinals  who  conspired  against  Urban  VI.  spared  'ad  suppli- 
cationem  Richardi  Regis  Anglise '  from  a  cruel  death.     His  sarco- 
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phagus  is  adorned  with  the  arms  of  England,  three  leopards  and 
fleur-de-lis  quarterly.^  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  entrance  is  the 
tomb  of  Cardinal  Fortiguerra  (ob.  1473),  conspicuous  in  the  contests 
of  Pius  II.  and  Paul  II.  with  the  Malatesta  and  Savelli  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  drapery  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  de- 
licate carving  of  detail  during  that  period.  In  the  tabernacle  are 
three  reliefs :  that  of  the  Madonna  and  Child  in  the  centre  being 
one  of  an  exquisite  work  of  the  Renaissance.  This  and  the  pedi- 
ment, representing  the  Saviour  supported  by  angels,  are  by  Paolo 
Romano. 

The  canopy  over  the  high  altar,  which  bears  the  name  of  its 
artist,  Arnolphus,  and  the  date  1286,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  gothic 
work,  and  has  statuettes  of  Cecilia,  Valerian,  Tiburtius,  and  Urban. 
The  four  columns  are  of  Bianco-nero  marble.  Beneath  the  altar 
lies  the  celebrated  statue  of  S.  Cecilia,  by  Stefano  Maderno. 

In  the  archives  of  the  Vatican  remains  an  account  written  by 
Pope  Paschal  I.  (a.d.  817-824)  himself,  describing  how,  '  yielding 
to  the  infirmity  of  the  flesh,'  he  fell  asleep  in  his  chair  during  the 
early  morning  service  at  S.  Peter's,  with  his  mind  preoccupied  by  a 
longing  to  find  the  burial-place  of  Cecilia,  and  discover  her  relics. 
Then,  in  a  glorified  vision,  the  virgin-saint  appeared  before  him, 
and  revealed  the  spot  where  she  lay,  with  her  husband  and  brother- 
in-law,  in  the  catacomb  of  Calixtus.  There  they  were  found,  and 
were  transported  to  her  church  on  the  following  day. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  Sfondrato,  titular  cardinal  of  the  church, 
opened  the  tomb  of  the  martyr,  when  the  embalmed  body  of  Cecilia 
was  seen,  as  it  had  been  previously  found  by  Paschal,  robed  in  gold 
tissue,  with  linen  clothes  steeped  in  blood  at  her  feet,  '  not  lying 
upon  the  back,  like  a  body  in  a  tomb,  but  upon  the  right  side, 
like  a  virgin  in  her  bed,  with  her  knees  modestly  drawn  together, 
and  offering  the  appearance  of  sleep.'  Pope  Clement  VIII.  and  all 
the  people  of  Rome  rushed  to  look  upon  the  saint,  who  was  after- 
wards enclosed  as  she  was  found,  in  a  shrine  of  cypress  wood  cased 
in  silver,  in  which  Paschal  had  placed  her.  But  before  she  was 
again  hidden  from  sight,  the  great  artist,  Stefano  Maderno,  was 
called  in  by  Sfondrato  to  sculpture  the  marble  portrait  which  we 
now  see  lying  upon  her  grave.  Sfondrato  (whose  tomb  is  in  this 
church)  also  enriched  her  shrine  with  the  ninety-six  silver  lamps 
which  burn  constantly  before  it.  In  regarding  this  statue,  it  will 
be  remembered  that  Cecilia  was  not  bt-headed,  but  wounded  in  the 
throat — a  gold  circlet  conceals  the  wound. 

In  the  statue  '  the  body  lies  on  its  side,  the  limbs  a  little  drawn  up  :  the 
hands  are  delicate  and  fine — they  are  not  locked,  but  crossed  at  the  wrists  : 

»  The  spiral  columns  which  supported  the  beautiful  canopy  of  this  tomb 
were  removed  by  Sfondrato  to  the  Cappella  del  Bayno  ;  the  cauoi)y  itself 
was  turned  into  a  predella  for  the  altar,  and  the  panels  of  porphyry  and 
serpentine  used  to  ornament  the  altar  of  the  crucifix.  Gol)elinu8,  who  knew 
Urban  VI.,  declares  that  the  Cardinals  died  in  the  prison  at  Genoa,  but  that  he 
is  ii^norant  of  the  manner  of  their  deaths.  Some  said  that  they  were  walled 
up  alive,  in  the  stables  of  the  Priory  where  the  Pope  Iodised  near  the  Harbour. 
Cf.  Charht  JIJ.  and  Urban  F/.,  p.  79,  St.  C.  Baddeley,  J894.  (Heinomann  &  Co.) 
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the  arms  are  stretched  out.  The  drapery  is  beautifully  modelled,  and 
modestly  covers  the  limbs.  ...  It  is  the  statue  of  a  lady,  perfect  in  form, 
and  affecting-  from  the  resemblance  to  reality  in  the  drapery  of  the  white 
marble,  and  the  unspotted  appearance  of  the  statue  altogether.  It  lies  as  no 
living-  body  could  lie,  and  yet  correctly,  as  the  dead  when  left  to  expire — I 
mean  in  the  gravitation  of  the  limbs.' — Sir  C.  Bell. 

'  On  her  side  she  rests 

As  one  asleep  :  the  delicate  hands  are  crossed, 

Wrist  upon  wrist  ;  a  clinging-  vestment  drapes 

The  virgin  limbs,  and  round  her  slender  throat 

A  golden  circlet  masks  her  cruel  wound. 

And  there  she  lies  for  all  to  see  ;  but  still 

Her  voice  is  soundino-  in  the  Eternal  Psalm 

Which  the  Church  singeth  ever,  evermore. 

The  Church  on  earth,  the  Church  of  saints  in  heaven.' 

— Lewis  Morris. 
The  inscription,  by  Stefano  Maderno,  says  :  '  Behold  the  body  of  the  most 
holy  virgin  Cecilia,  whom  I  myself  saw  lying  incorrupt  in  her  tomb.     I  have 
in  this  marble  expressed  for  thee  the  same  saint  in  the  very  same  posture  of 
body.' 

The  apse  is  adorned  -with  mosaics  of  the  ninth  century,  erected 
in  the  lifetime  of  Paschal  I.  (note  his  square  nimbus).  The  Saviour 
is  seen  in  the  act  of  benediction,  robbed  in  gold :  at  His  side  are 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  S.  Cecilia  and  S.  Valerian,  S.  Paschal  I.  carry- 
ing the  model  of  his  church,  and  S.  Agatha,  whom  he  joined  -with 
Cecilia  in  its  dedication.  The  mystical  palm-trees  and  the  phoenix, 
the  emblem  of  eternity,  are  also  represented,  and,  beneath,  the  four 
rivers,  and  the  t-welve  sheep,  emblematical  of  the  apostles,  issuing 
from  the  gates  of  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem,  to  the  adoration  of 
the  spotless  Lamb.  The  picture  of  S.  Cecilia  behind  the  altar  is 
attributed  to  Guido.  Behind  the  choir-stalls  have  been  discovered 
a  valuable  set  of  frescoes  by  Pietro  Cavallini  (14th  cent.),  -with 
■whose  mosaics  in  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere  they  are  worth  comparing. 

Opening  out  of  the  right  aisle  are  two  long  unearthed  chambers 
in  the  house  of  S.  Cecilia,  one  the  sudatorium  of  her  baths,  in  which 
she  was  immured,  retaining  the  pipes  and  calorifers  of  an  ancient 
Roman  bath.  A  bronze  cauldron  for  heating  water  also  exists  here 
in  situ.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  close  by  have  now 
been  discovered  two  dyer's  tanks,  suggestive  of  other  inter- 
pretations. 

At  the  end  of  the  aisle  is  a  fresco  (13th  cent.)  representing  the 
dream  of  Pope  Paschal — the  (mitred)  Pope  asleep  upon  his  throne, 
and  the  saint  appearing  before  him  in  a  rich  robe  adorned  with  gems. 
This  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  frescoes  which  once  existed  in  the 
portico  of  the  church.  The  rest  were  destroyed  in  the  seventeenth 
century.    There  are  copies  of  them  in  the  Barberini  Library,  viz. : — 

1.  The  Marriage  Feast  of  Valerian  and  Cecilia. 

2.  Cecilia  persuades  Valerian  to  seek  for  S.  Urban. 

3.  Valerian  rides  forth  to  seek  for  Urban. 

4.  Valerian  is  baptized. 

5.  An  Angel  crowns  Cecilia  and  Valerian. 

6.  Cecilia  converts  her  Executioners. 

7.  Cecilia  suffers  in  the  Bath. 

8.  The  Martyrdom  of  Cecilia. 

9.  The  Burial  of  Cecilia. 
10.  The  Dream  of  Paschal. 

2  p 
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Excavations  made  by  Cardinal  RampoUa  (1900)  were  begun  at  the 
chapel  at  the  end  of  the  right  aisle,  and  disclosed  a  mansion 
having  walls  of  brickwork  of  the  second  century  with  restorations 
of  the  third,  and  standing  upon  remains  of  a  republican  tufo  build- 
ing. The  house  had  mosaic  pavements  and  was  rich  in  marbles. 
The  apartments  therein  are  divided  into  two  sections  by  a  longi- 
tudinal wall  across  the  church  as  it  stands,  without  any  doors  or 
openings  between  them,  which  has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  there 
were  two  distinct  houses  here.  On  the  right,  near  the  second  bay  of  the 
nave,  were  found  two  circular  brick  tanks  of  the  kind  used  by  dyers, 
whose  guild  had  its  head-quarters  in  the  neighbourhood.  These 
are  in  the  later  of  the  two  houses  ;  i.e.,  that  attributed  to  S.  Cecilia. 

'  For  a  long-  time  past,  the  aueient  Basilica  of  St,  Cecilia,  as  regards  its 
interior,  had  quite  lost  its  venerable  character.  The  restorations  effected 
therein,  by  Cardinal  Sfondrato,  in  1599,  were  very  barl)arous  ;  but  tliey  left 
still  on  view  the  ancient  columns  of  the  nave.  The  ugly  operation  so  vulgarly 
performed  by  Borroiuini  in  the  Latcran,  of  walling  these  up  so  as  to  create 
sham  piers,  was  in  1823  repeated  also  in  this  church  ;  so  that  when  one 
quitted  the  spacious  Atrium  and  columnar  portico,  or  nartliex,  the  sense  of 
disappointment  surely  awaited  one  ;  and  close  search  for  its  antiquities  had 
to  be  made.  These  were,  indeed,  forthcoming:  to  some  extent,  especially  in 
the  first  chapel  on  the  right,  where  was  shown  a  portion  of  the  l)aths  of  a 
■Roman  house,  and  the  entrance  to  the  adjoining  furnace.  Therein,  legend 
says,  that  S.  Cecilia,  to  whom  the  mansion  is  believed  to  have  belonged,  was 
clumsily  murdered  by  the  prefect's  executioner,  and  her  martyrdom  is 
ascribed  to  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  However,  various  causes  decided 
the  Cardinal-titular  (Rampolla)  to  try  and  remedy  some  of  the  defects  in  the 
building,  especially  to  cure  its  unusual  dampness.  This  led  to  opening  the 
floor  of  the  nave  near  the  entrance.  No  sooner  wa-s  this  done  than  the  sub- 
structions proved  to  be  those  of  a  Roman  house  of  considerable  size,  l)Otli  in 
brickwork  and  pavements,  revealing  the  unmistakable  debased  work  of  the 
third  century.  The  operations  have  extended  their  scope  to  the  central  nave, 
aisles,  and  side  chapels.  The  Hypocaust  and  Caldarium  liave  been  fully 
explored  and  their  extent  made  clear.  The  plans  of  ten  chambers  have  })e(;n 
exposed,  and  in  among-  them  were  found,  up  and  down  the  church,  thirteen 
huge  leaden  coffins,  each  containing  a  cardinjil  of  S.  Cecilia,  with  his  coat-of- 
arms  and  tasselled  hat  in  relief  upon  the  outside.  Four  of  them  belonged  to 
the  Aquaviva  family  ;  and  another  was  more  interesting  than  any  of  these, 
for  it  was  that  which  contained  the  reujains  of  Cardinal  Niccolo  Forteguerra 
—as  his  name  suggests— a  truly  military  prelate,  under  Pius  II.  in  the  days  of 
York  and  Lancaster.  For  he  warred  successfully  against  the  Malatesta  in  the 
Marches,  and  against  the  Savelli  (our  Savile  family  descends  from  them)  in 
the  Campagna,  and  against  the  powerful  Counts  of  Anguillara  in  the  Patri- 
mony of  S.  Peter.  My  special  inquiries,  however,  Avere  with  regard  to 
another  and  still  more  remarkable  example  of  the  vicissitudes  of  life  in  the 
purple  :  namely,  if  the  excavators  had  by  chance  found  tlie  remains  of  the 
English  Cardinal  "  Adam  Aston,"  who,  it  may  lie  recalled,  was  one  of  tho.se 
arrested  and  tortured  by  Url)an  VI.  while  being  be.«iieged  in  the  castle  of 
Nocera,  near  La  Cava,  in  1385,  l)y  Carlo  III.,  King  of  Naples.  Brought  in 
chains  by  sea  to  Genoa  with  the  others,  he  alone  was  permitted  to  escaiie  by 
that  somewhat  truculent  and  exasperated  Pontiff,  owing-  to  remonstrances 
made  by  tlie  Parliament  of  Kichard  II.  and  to  the  fear  of  losing  the  much- 
needed  Peter's  Pence.  Adam  returned  to  his  post  in  Rome  under  Boniface 
IX.,  and  died  in  1397.  His  handsome,  but  mutilated,  tomb  is  adorned  with 
the  Royal  Arms  of  England.  No  trace,  however,  of  his  coffin  has  l)een  found  ; 
and  perhaps  it  w:is  never  here. 

'  A  walk  in  Trastevere  is  always  interesting,  tliough  the  city  is  cleaner  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river.  The  fact  is,  it  retains  more  of  its  rougli  mediaeval 
character,  and  the  inhabitants  befit  it.  At  the  dirtiest  and  gloomiest  corners 
will  be  seen  coarse,  strong  faces,  and  women  with  amazing  shocks  of  the 
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blackest  hair  ;  fish-stalls  with  abundant  supplies  of  shell-fish,  sepias,  and 
"  lupo-di-mare "  ;  or  fruit-vendors  suiTOunded  with  vermilion  masses  of 
tomatoes,  pomegranates  and  oranges,  making  bright  splotches  of  colour 
against  their  dingy  environments,  especially  under  such  a  leaden  sky  as  we 
have  here  to-day.'— St  C.  B. 

The  Festa  of  S.  Cecilia  is  observed  in  this  church  on  November 
22nd,  when 

'  Kapt  Cecilia,  seraph -haunted  queen  of  harmony,' 

used  to  be  honoured  in  beautiful  music  by  the  Papal  choir 
assembled  here.  Visitors  to  Bologna  will  recall  the  figure  of 
S.  Cecilia  by  Kaffaelle,  rapt  in  ecstasy,  and  surrounded  by  instru- 
ments of  music.  This  association  with  Cecilia  probably  arises 
from  the  tradition  of  the  Church,  which  tells  how  Valerian,  return- 
ing from  baptism  by  Pope  Urban,  found  her  singing  hymns  of 
triumph  for  his  conversion,  of  which  he  had  supposed  her  to  be 
ignorant,  and  that  when  the  bath  was  opened  after  her  three  days' 
imprisonment,  she  was  found  still  singing  the  praises  of  her 
Saviour. 

It  is  said  that  '  she  sang  with  such  ravishing  sweetness,  that  ^ven 
the  angels  descended  from  heaven  to  listen  to  her,  or  to  join  their 
voices  with  hers. ' 

The  antiphons  sung  upon  her  festival  are  : 

'  And  Cecilia,  Thy  servant,  serves  Thee,  O  Lord,  even  as  the  bee  that  is 
never  idle. 

'  I  bless  Thee,  0  Father  of  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  for  through  Thy  Son  the 
fire  hath  been  quenched  round  about  me. 

'  I  asked  of  the  Lord  a  respite  for  three  days,  that  I  might  consecrate  my 
house  as  a  church. 

'  O  Valerian,  I  have  a  secret  to  tell  thee  ;  I  have  for  my  lover  an  angel  of 
God,  who,  with  great  jealousy,  watches  over  my  body. 

'  The  glorious  virgin  ever  bore  the  Gospel  of  Clirist  in  her  bosom,  and 
neither  by  day  or  night  ceased  from  conversing  with  God  in  prayer.' 

And  the  anthem  : 

'  While  the  instruments  of  music  were  playing,  Cecilia  sang  unto  the  Lord 
and  said.  Let  my  heart  be  undefiled,  that  1  may  never  be  confounded. 
'  And  Valeriauus  found  Cecilia  praying  in  her  chamber  with  an  angel.' 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Cecilia  is  one  of  the  chosen  saints 
daily  commemorated  in  the  canon  of  the  mass. 

'  Nobis  quoque  peccatoribus  fcimulis  tuis,  de  multitudine  miserationum 
tuarum  sperantibus,  partem  aliquam  et  societatem  donare  digneris  cum  tuis 
Sanctis  Apostolis  et  Marty ribus  :  cum  Joanne,  Stephano,  Matthia,  Bamaba, 
Ignatio,  Alexaudro,  Marcellino,  Petro,  Felicitate,  Perpetua,  Agatha,  Lucia, 
Agnete,  Caecilia,  Anastasia,  et  omnibus  Sanctis.' 

Hard  by  the  right-hand  side  of  the  church  will  be  found  the 
Hospital  and  Church  of  S.  Giovanni  dei  Genovesi :  in  the  former  is 
a  lovely  cortile  ;  in  the  latter  is  the  fifteenth-century  tomb  of  Mario 
Cigala,  the  founder. 

Still  existing  (1903),  but  too  picturesque  not  to  be  doomed  to 
destruction,  is  a  group  of  fourteenth- century  houses  opposite  the 
gateway  of  the  church. 

Just  beyond  S.  Cecilia,  facing  the  river,  is  the  immense  Hospital 
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of  S.  Michele,  founded  in  1689  by  Tommaso  Odescalchi,  nephew 
of  Innocent  XL,  as  a  refuge  for  vagabond  children,  where  they 
might  be  properly  brought  up  and  taught  a  trade.  Innocent  XII. 
(Pignatelli)  added  to  this  foundation  a  hospital  for  sick  persons  of 
both  sexes,  and  each  succeeding  Pope  has  increased  the  buildings 
and  their  endowment.  The  boys,  for  the  most  part  orphans,  are 
received  at  the  age  of  eleven.  The  girls  receive  a  dowry  of  500 
francs  if  they  marry,  and  used  to  receive  double  that  sum  if  they 
consented  to  enter  a  convent.  A  printing  press  is  attached  to  the 
hospital.  It  is  quite  a  school  of  art.  Wood-carving,  cameos, 
tapestry,  and  bronze  medallions  are  designed  and  carried  out  by 
the  pupils. 

S.  Michele  is  near  the  site  of  the  sacred  grove  of  the  goddess 
Furina,  where  Caius  Gracchus  was  killed,  123  B.C.  Protected  by 
his  friends,  he  escaped  from  the  Aventine,  where  he  had  first 
taken  refuge,  and  crossed  the  Pons  Sublicius.  A  single  slave 
reached  the  grove  of  Furina  with  him,  who,  having  in  vain  sought 
for  a  horse  to  continue  their  flight,  first  slew  his  master  and  then 
himself.  One  Septimuleius  then  cut  off  the  head  of  Gracchus,  and 
— a  proclamation  having  been  issued  that  any  one  who  brought  the 
head  of  Caius  Gracchus  should  receive  its  weight  in  gold — first 
filled  it  with  lead,  and  then  carried  it  on  a  spear  to  the  consul 
Opimius,  who  paid  him  his  blood-money. 

S.  Michele  faces  the  Ripa  Grande  (called  Ripa  Romea  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  then  Riparmea),  where  a  bridge  was  built  by  Theo- 
dosius.  Next  it  are  the  walls  of  Urban  VIII.  (1623),  and  the 
Station  for  Viterbo,  Bracciano,  &c. 

The  Janiculan  above  this  was  once  adorned  by  the  Gardens  of 
Caesar — Horti  Caesaris — left  to  the  people  by  his  Will,  where  many 
precious  fragments  have  been  discovered. 

At  the  end  of  this  street  is  the  Porta  Portese  (built  by  Urban 
VIII.  in  1644,  and  rebuilt  by  Pius  IX.  after  the  French  bombard- 
ment of  1849),  through  which  runs  the  road  to  Porto  and  Fiumicino. 
This  is  rather  within  the  site  of  the  Aurelian  Porta  Portuensis  by 
which  the  Vandals  under  Genseric  entered  Rome  in  June  455 
(destroyed  1643). 

Outside  this  gate  was  the  site  of  the  camp  of  Tarquin — after- 
wards given  by  the  senate  to  Mutius  Scaevola  for  his  heroism  in 
the  camp  of  Lars  Porsenna.  The  vineyards  here  have  an  interest 
to  Roman  Catholics  as  the  scene  of  one  of  the  miracles  attributed 
to  S.  Francesca  Romana. 

'  One  fine  sunny  January  day,  Francesca  and  her  companions  had  worked 
since  dawn  in  the  vineyards  of  the  Porta  Portese.  They  had  worked  hard 
for  several  hours,  and  then  suddenly  remembered  that  they  hnd  brouiiht  no 
provisions  with  them.  They  soon  became  faint  and  huntiry,  and,  above  all, 
very  thirsty.  Perna,  the  youno^est  of  all  the  oblates,  was  particularly  heated 
and  tired,  and  asked  permission  of  the  Mother  Superior  to  <^o  to  drink  water 
at  a  fountain  some  way  olT  on  tlie  public  road. 

'  "  Be  patient,  my  child,"  Francesca  answered,  and  they  went  on  with 
their  work  ;  but  Francesca,  withdrawing;  aside,  knelt  down  :ind  said,  "Lord 
Jesus,  I  have  Ijeeu  thoughtless  in  for^ettini>  to  provide  food  for  my  sisters — 
help  us  in  our  need." 
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'  Perna,  who  had  kept  neur  the  Mother  Superior,  said  to  herself,  with  some 
impatience,  "  It  would  be  more  to  the  purpose  to  take  us  home  at  once." 
Then  Fraucesca,  turninu;  to  her,  &ud,  •'  Mr  child,  you  do  not  trust  in  God  ; 
look  up  and  see."  And  Perna  saw  a  vine  entwined  around  a  tree,  whose  dead 
and  leafless  branches  were  loaded  with  grapes.  In  speechless  astonishment 
the  oblates  assembled  around  the  tree,  for  they  had  all  seen  its  bare  and 
withered  branches.  Twenty  times  at  legist  they  had  passed  before  it,  and  the 
season  for  grapes  was  szone  by.  There  were  exactly  as  many  branches  as 
persons  present.' — Lady  G.  FiUlerton's  'Life  of  S.  F.  Romano.' 

A  shrine  of  Hercules  was  discovered  and  destroyed  outside 
Porta  Portese  in  1899,  consisting  of  a  cave,  with  a  niche,  altar,  a 
statuette  of  Hercules  Victor,  another  of  Hercules  Cubans,  and  seven 
portrait  hermae  of  charioteers  in  white  marble.  The  charioteers 
are  in  the  Museo  delle  Terme. 

Five  miles  outside  the  Gate,  on  the  Via  Portueuse,  or  Via 
Campana  ^  (crossing  the  plain  now  known  as  Ortaccio  degli  Ebrei, 
and  in  old  times  as  '  Campus  Judaeorum '),  at  a  spot  where  the 
railway  crosses  the  main-road,  and  which  bears  the  singular  name 
of  Affoga  VAsino,  or  'Drown  the  Donkey,'  have  been  discovered 
the  remains  of  the  college,  sanctuary,  and  site  of  the  sacred 
grove  of  the  Arvales  (a  sacerdotal  confraternity  who  watched  over 
the  fields — arva).  Here  the  twelve  '  Fratres  Arvales,'  who  were  held 
to  have  originated  in  the  twelve  sons  of  Acca  Larentia.  the  nurse 
(according  to  one  tale)  of  Romulus,  kept  the  three  days'  '  May- 
festival'  of  the  Dea  Dia,  and,  wearing  their  crowns  of  wheat  ears 
(as  the  bust  of  Augustus — found  here — is  represented  in  the  Vatican), 
offered  sacrifices  for  a  good  harvest,  from  the  earliest  times  of 
Rome  until  the  reign  of  the  Gordian  emperors.  The  site  of 
their  grove — '  Lucus  deae  Diae ' — is  now  marked  by  masses  of 
marble  piled  in  the  Vigna  Ceccarelli,  and  a  peasant's  house  is 
built  upon  the  remains  of  the  circular  temple.  Other  build- 
ings were  the  Tetrastylon,  where  the  Arvales  banqueted,  and  the 
Caesareum  in  honour  of  deified  emperors.  Their  curious  ritual  has 
been  recovered  from  inscriptions  found  here. 

'  The  ruins  still  visible,  round  which  cling  the  vine- wreaths  and  the  wild 
roses,  can  give  but  a  very  small  idea  of  the  importance  of  this  place  at  one 
time,  especially  in  the  days  of  imperial  Rome.  A  vineyard  covers  the  spot 
once  sacred  to  the  goddess  of  the  fi'uitful  earth,  to  her  festivals,  to  her 
ceremonies,  and  instead  of  the  eager  cries  of  the  Circus,  the  mirth  of  the 
banquets,  the  rejoicings,  the  prayers,  and  the  solemn  archaic  hymn  of  the 
Arvales,  there  is  now  no  sound  in  the  desolate  Campagna  save  the  mono- 
tonous song  of  the  jieasant  and  the  distant  lowing  of  the  herds.' — Donna 
Ersilia  Lovatelli. 

'  So  servile  or  so  devoted  to  the  throne  was  the  brotherhood,  that  their 
prayers  were  offered  with  equal  fervour  for  three  different  Emperors  in  the 
awful  year  A.D.  69.  The  vows  made  for  Galba  in  January  were  adroitly 
transferred  to  the  cause  of  Otho  the  day  after  Galba's  murder.  .  .  .  Thirteen 
days  after  Otho's  death,  while  the  spring  air  was  still  tainted  with  the  rotting 
heaps  on  the  plain  of  Bedriacum,  vows  as  fervent  were  registered  for  Yitel- 
lius.  In  the  following  summer  the  arrival  of  Vespasian  in  the  capital  was 
celebrated  by  the  Arval  brothers  with  sacrifices  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva,  and 
Fortuna  Redux.' — Samuel  Dill,  'Roman  Society  from  Xero  to  Marcus  Anrelius.' 

1  So  called,  as  Dr.  Huelseu  has  shown,  because  it  led  to  the  Campus  Salin- 
arum  Romanarum,  still,  after  twenty-four  centuries,  retaining  its  old  name 
of  Camposaliuo. 
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A  path  behind  the  farmhouse  leads  up  through  the  vineyard  to  a 
little  hollow  surrounded  with  finnochi  and  smilax,  which  contains 
the  tiny  Cemetery  of  Generosa.  The  martyr-brothers  Simplicius 
and  Faustinus,  thrown  into  the  Tiber  from  the  ^milian  Bridge 
under  Diocletian,  were  followed  in  their  course  down  the  river  by 
their  loving  sister,  Viatrix,  who  recovered  their  bodies  near  this 
spot,  and  buried  them  here  near  the  forsaken  grove  of  the  Arvales, 
ad  Sextum  PhilippL  She  was  herself  martyred  afterwards,  and 
interred  near  her  brothers,  together  with  the  priests  Crispus  and 
John,  by  the  matron  Lucina.  The  inscribed  marble  slabs  which 
covered  the  martyr-graves  still  exist,  as  well  as  many  fragments 
of  columns  from  the  basilica  which  Pope  Damasus  erected  in  their 
honour.  The  bodies  of  all  these  martyrs  were  removed  to  S.  Bibiana 
at  Rome,  for  safety,  from  the  '  Lucus  Arvalium '  in  682. 

'  One  of  the  curiosities  of  this  catacomb  is  a  paintiny  of  Christ  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  Good  Shepherd,  on  the  edge  of  whose  tunic  we  see  twice  the 
sisrn  ^  called  "  crux  gaminata,"  because  it  is  formed  by  the  grouping  of 
four  r  (usimma).  This  sign  never  appears  in  the  catacombs  so  long  as  that  of 
the  anchor  remains  in  favoiu*.'— Lanciani,  '  New  Tales  of  Old  Rome.' 

About  a  mile  farther  (passing  beneath  the  railway  arch),  sur- 
rounded by  crumbling  embattled  walls,  is  the  Villa  of  La  Magliana, 
the  favourite  residence  of  Leo  X.,  where  he  kept  the  fourteen 
eagles  sent  him  by  Charles  of  Spain,  and  where  he  died  of  fever 
and  good-living,  in  1521.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  lands  of  the 
gens  Manila — Manlianum.  It  is  a  very  desolate  spot.  The  villa 
was  founded  as  a  hunting  lodge  by  Innocent  VIII.  (Cibo),  whose 
shield  decorates  the  large  windows  and  the  capitals  of  a  little 
portico  on  the  left  of  the  entrance.  Julius  II.  turned  the  Casino 
into  a  palace,  and  Cardinal  Alidosi  (whose  shield  adorns  the  stair- 
case, added  to  it.  There  is  a  pretty  fountain  in  the  courtyard.  The 
arms  of  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X.  appear  in  many  of  the  rooms,  with 
some  fragments  of  coloured  friezes  ;  but  the  beautiful  frescoes  of 
the  chapel,  designed  by  Raffaelle,  and  probably  executed  by  Lo 
Spagna,  have  perished,  with  the  exception  of  some  fragments  which 
have  been  removed  to  the  Capitol.  There  were  steps  to  the  Tiber 
from  La  Magliana,  and  the  fact  that  they  could  travel  to  Rome  by 
water  in  their  state-barges  formed  its  great  attraction  to  the  Popes 
who  lived  there. 

An  ancient  inscription  has  been  found  near  La  Magliana,  recording 
the  murder  there  by  thieves  of  Julius  Timotheus,  a  popular  young 
private  tutor,  aged  28,  together  with  seven  of  his  pupils. 

In  the  little  bourne  Magliano,  which  flows  into  the  Tiber  near 
the  palace,  the  young  poet-philosopher  Celso  Marini,  a  favourite  of 
Leo  X.,  was  drowned  on  a  dark  night,  whilst  riding  to  bear  to  his 
parents  in  Rome  the  good  news  of  his  having  been  presented  to  a 
valuable  benefice  in  Sicily.  The  Pope  wept  for  his  loss,  and  built 
a  bridge  in  his  memory  (now  rebuilt)  inscribed  with  memorial 
verses  from  his  own  pen.  Truly  there  is  human  tragedy  at  every 
turn  in  the  mighty  past  of  Rome  ! 
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From  the  back  of  S.  Michele  a  cross  street  leads  to  the  Church 
of  S.  Maria  dell'  Orto,  designed  by  Gialio  Romano,  c.  1512,  except 
the  facade,  which  is  by  Martino  Longhi.  The  high  altar  is  by 
Giacomo  della  Porta.  The  church  contains  an  Annunciation  by 
Taddeo  Zuccari  (first  chapel,  R.)-  The  church  took  its  name  from 
a  picture  painted  over  the  entrance  to  a  garden  and  now  shown  at 
the  altar. 

'  Cette  eglise  appartient  a  plusieurs  corporations ;  chacune  a  sa  tombe 
devant  sa  propre  chapelle,  et  sur  le  couvercle  sont  srrav^es  ses  artnes  particn- 
lieres  ;  un  coq  sur  la  tombe  des  marchands  de  volatile,  une  pantoufle  sur  cells 
des  savctiers,  des  artichauts  sur  celle  des  jardiniers,'  &c. — Robello. 

Close  to  this,  at  the  end  of  the  street  (till  recently  Via  Crucis) 
which  runs  parallel  with  S.  Michele,  is  the  Church  of  S.  Francesco 
a  Bipa,  the  noviciate  of  the  Franciscans — '  Frati  Minori.'  The  con- 
vent (approached  through  the  church)  contains  the  room  in  which 
S.  Francis  lived  during  his  visit  to  Rome  (1219),  with  many  relics 
of  him.  His  stone  pillow  and  his  crucifix  are  shown,  and  a  picture 
of  him  by  G.  de'  Lettesoli.  An  altar  in  his  chan;ber  supports  a 
reliquary  in  which  18,000  relics  are  displayed ! 

The  church  was  rebuilt  soon  after  the  death  of  S.  Francis  by 
Rodolfo  d'Anguillara  (his  castle  is  in  the  Via  Lungaretta),  whose 
tomb  is  in  the  church,  with  his  figure,  in  the  dress  of  a  Franciscan 
monk,  which  he  assumed  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  It  was 
entirely  rebuilt  by  Cardinal  Pallavicini,  from  the  designs  of  Matteo 
di  Rossi.  Among  its  pictures  are  the  Virgin  and  S.  Anne  by 
Baciccio,  the  Nativity  by  Simon  Vouet,  and  a  dead  Christ  by 
Annibale  Caracci.  On  the  left  of  the  altar  is  the  Altieri  chapel, 
in  which  is  a  recumbent  statue  of  Ludovica  Albertoni,  by  Ber- 
nini. In  the  third  chapel  on  the  right  is  a  mummy,  said  to  be 
that  of  the  virgin  martyr  S.  Simplicia.  The  convent  garden,  now 
built  over  or  turned  into  a  barrack-yard,  had  some  beautiful  palm- 
trees  before  1870. 

When  excavations  are  made  near  S.  Maria  del  Orto  and  S. 
Francesco  a  Ripa,  walls  of  travertine  are  exposed  which  belong  to 
the  naumachia  of  Augustus  and  Domitian. 

Following  the  Via  Morticelli,  we  regain  the  Via  Lungaretta  near 
S.  Benedetto.  This  street,  more  than  any  other  in  Rome,  retains 
remnants  of  mediaeval  architecture.  On  the  right,  facing  the 
modern  Piazza  d'ltalia  (which  has  destroyed  the  Church  of  S. 
Bonosa  and  many  other  old  buildings),  is  the  entrance  to  the 
Castle  of  the  Anguillara  Family,  which  was  always  in  conflict  with 
the  Orsini,  and  fell  before  them  at  last.  Of  this  family  were  Count 
Pandolfo  d'Anguillara,  and  Everso,  his  grandson,  a  turbulent  bandit- 
baron,  celebrated  for  his  robberies  between  Rome  and  Viterbo  in 
the  fifteenth  century;  also  Orso  d'Anguillara,  senator  of  Rome, 
who  crowned  Petrarch  at  the  Capitol  on  Easter  Day,  1341. 

'  The  family  device,  two  crossed  eels,  surmounted  by  a  helmet 
and  a  wild  boar  holding  a  serpent  in  his  mouth,  is  believed  to 
refer  to  the  story  of  the  founder  of  their  house,  Malagrotta,  a 
second  S.  George,  who  slew  a  terrible  serpent,  which  had  devas- 
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tated  the  district  round  his  abode,  and  received  in  recompense 
from  the  Pope  the  gift  of  as  much  land  as  he  could  walk  round 
in  one  day.' 

The  existing  remains  consist  of  a  handsome  portal  within  the 
arch,  called  L'  Arco  dell'  Annunziata,  and  a  brick  tower,  where, 
during  Epiphany,  a  remarkably  pretty  Presepio  used  to  be  exhibited 
in  which  the  Holy  Family  and  the  Shepherds  were  seen 
backed  by  the  real  landscape.  The  house  has  been  purchased 
by  the  city,  with  the  laudable  intention  of  turning  it  into  a 
mediaeval  museum.  Close  to  this  is  the  entrance  to  the  modern 
Ponte  Garibaldi,  in  sinking  the  foundations  of  which  an  admir- 
able bronze  statue  was  found  in  the  river.  Near  this  also  was  found 
(1888)  a  marble  altar  dedicated  A.D.  3  to  the  Lares  of  Augustus  by 
the  Vicomagistri  of  the  Vicus  Aesculati  (Street  of  the  Oak-grove). 

On  the  left  is  the  Church  of  S.  Crisogono,  founded  by  Pope 
Sylvester,  but  rebuilt  in  731  and  1128,  and  again  by  Cardinal  Scipione 
Borghese  (who  modernised  so  many  of  the  old  churches)  in  1623. 
Waves  of  neglect  and  epidemics  of  reconstruction  have  been  the 
time-beats  of  Rome.  The  tower  is  mediaeval,  but  spoilt  by  plaster, 
whitewash,  and  a  pyramidal  head ;  the  portico  has  four  ancient 
granite  columns.  The  interior  consists  of  nave  and  aisles,  the  nave 
being  separated  from  the  aisles  by  twenty-two  granite  columns,  and 
the  tribune  from  the  nave  by  two  magnificent  columns  of  porphyry. 
The  baldacchino,  of  graceful  proportions,  rests  on  columns  of  yellow 
alabaster.  The  pavement  is  cosmatesque.  Over  the  tabernacle  is 
a  picture  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  by  the  Cav.  d'Arpino.  The  mosaic 
in  the  tribune,  only  the  fragment  of  a  larger  design,  probably 
by  Pietro  Cavallini,  represents  the  Madonna  and  Child  enthroned 
between  S.  James  the  Great  and  S.  Crisogono.  The  stalls  are  good 
specimens  of  modern  wood-carving.  Near  tlie  end  of  the  right  aisle 
is  the  tomb  of  Anna  Maria  Taigi,  lately  beatified,  and  likely  to  be 
canonised,  though  readers  of  her  life  will  find  it  difficult  to  imagine 
why — the  great  point  of  her  character  being  that  she  was  a  good 
wife  to  her  husband,  though  he  was  '  ruvido  di  maniere,  e  grosso- 
lano. '  Stephen  Laugton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  titular 
cardinal  of  this  church  (1206). 

S.  Crisogono,  represented  in  the  mosaic  as  a  young  knight,  stood 
by  S.  Anastasia  during  her  martyrdom,  exhorting  her  to  patient 
endurance.  He  was  afterwards  himself  beheaded  under  Diocletian, 
and  his  body  was  buried  by  S.  Zelus. 

Portions  of  the  viaduct  of  Aemilius  Paulus,  in  connection  with 
his  Pons  Aemilius  (Ponte  Rotto),  have  been  discovered  under  the 
Piazza,  between  the  church  and  the  Palazzo  degli  Anguillara. 

In  1866  an  Excubitorium  (or  daily  guard-house)  of  the  Seventh 
Cohort  of  Vigiles  (a  station  of  Roman  police-firemen)  was  discovered 
twenty-six  feet  below  the  present  town-level  by  Gius.  Gagliardi 
opposite  this  church. ^  It  is  a  graceful  little  structure  surrounding 
a   fountain'd   court ;     a    door  leading   into   which   is  a   beautiful 
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specimen  of  ornamented  brickwork.  The  abundant  graffiti  in  the 
rooms,  being  thoughts,  vows,  and  exclamations  of  soldiers  who 
lived  here  in  the  days  of  Alexander  Severus,  are  very  interesting, 
and  the  mosaics,  paintings,  and  heating  apparatus  are  tolerably 
perfect.  The  brick-stamps,  however,  date  back  to  A.D.  123.  The 
graffiti  usually  begin  with  the  consular  date,  and  there  follows 
the  number  and  name  of  the  cohort,  that  of  the  captain,  and  then 
that  of  the  writer  and  his  rank. 

Behind  the  church  in  a  street  of  the  same  name  we  pass  the 
Hospital  of  S.  Gallicano,  founded  by  Benedict  XIII.  (Orsini)  in 
1725,  as  is  told  by  the  inscription  over  the  entrance,  for  the 
'  neglectis  rejectisque  ab  omnibus.'  The  interior  has  two  long 
halls  opening  into  one  another,  the  first  containing  120  beds  for 
men,  the  second  88  for  women.  Patients  afflicted  with  maladies 
of  the  skin  are  received  here  to  the  number  of  100.  The  principal 
treatment  is  by  means  of  baths,  which  gives  the  negative  (though 
only  within  these  walls)  to  the  Italian  saying  that  '  an  ancient 
Roman  took  as  many  baths  in  a  week  as  a  modern  Roman  in  all 
his  life. '  The  establishment  is  at  present  under  the  management 
of  the  Benfratelli  ('Fate  bene  fratelli').  S.  Gallicano,  to  whom 
the  hospital  is  dedicated,  was  a  Benfratello  of  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  who  devoted  his  time  and  his  fortune  to  the  poor. 

On  the  right,  the  little  church  of  S.  Rufina  has  an  early  brick 
campanile. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  Via  Lungaretta  is  a  piazza  with  a  hand- 
some fountain,  one  side  of  which  is  faced  by  the  Church  of  S.  Maria 
in  Trastevere,  supposed  to  be  the  first  church  in  Rome  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin.  A  Titular  Christian  House  was  founded  by 
S.  Calixtus  in  a.d.  221:,  it  is  believed,  on  the  site  of  the  Taberna 
Meritoria,  an  asylum  for  old  soldiers ;  where,  according  to  Dio 
Cassius,  a  fountain  of  oil  had  broken  forth  at  the  time  of  our 
Saviour's  birth,  and  flowed  away  in  one  day  to  the  Tiber,  a  story 
which  gave  the  name  of  '  Fons  Olei '  to  the  church  in  early  times. 
It  is  said  that  wine-sellers  and  tavern-keepers  [popinarii)  disputed 
with  the  early  Christian  inhabitants  for  this  site,  upon  which 
the  latter  had  raised  some  kind  of  humble  oratory,  and  that  they 
carried  their  complaint  before  Alexander  Severus,  when  the  Em- 
peror awarded  the  site  to  the  Christians,  saying,  '  I  prefer  that  it 
should  belong  to  those  who  honour  God,  whatever  be  their  form  of 
worship.' 

The  story  of  the  church  commences  with  Julius  I.  (337-52). 
After  a  series  of  alterations  it  was  almost  entirely  reconstructed 
by  Innocent  II.,  as  a  thanksgiving  offering  for  the  submission 
of  an  anti-pope.  Innocent  II.  (1139)  built  the  present  basilica  ;  but 
it  was  not  consecrated  till  the  time  of  Innocent  III.  (1198-1216). 
The  tower,  apse,  tribune,  and  mosaics  belong  to  that  early  restora- 
tion ;  the  rest  is  due  to  alterations  made  by  Bernardino  Rossellini 
for  Nicholas  V.,  and  the  worst  of  it  to  Vespignani  under  Pius  IX. 

The  fa9ade  is  covered  with  spoiled  mosaics  (1148) ;  the  upper  sec- 
tion representing  the  Saviour  throned  between  angels,  and  the  lower, 
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palms,  the  twelve  sheep,  and  the  two  mystic  cities.  The  latter  are 
additions  by  Pius  IX.  in  1869.  The  central  frieze  was  begun  in 
the  twelfth  century  under  Eugenius  III.,  and  completed  in  the 
fourteenth  by  Pietro  Cavallini.  It  represents  the  Madonna  and 
Child  enthroned  in  the  midst,  and  on  each  side  of  her  five  virgins, 
generally  described  as  the  Ten  Virgins  ;  but  Hemans  remarks  : — 

'  It  is  evident  that  such  subject  cauuot  have  beeu  in  the  artist's  tbousrhts, 
as  each  stately  fii^ure  advances  towards  the  throne  with  the  same  devout 
aspect  and  graceful  serenity,  the  same  faith  and  confidence  ;  the  sole  obser- 
vable distinctions  being-  that  the  two  with  unlit  lamps  are  somewhat  more 
matronly,  their  costumes  simpler,  than  is  the  case  with  the  rest;  and  that, 
instead  of  beini,'-  crowned,  as  are  the  others,  these  two  wear  veils.  Explana- 
tion of  such  attributes  may  be  found  in  the  mystic  meaning — the  light  being 
appropriate  to  virgin  saints,  the  oil  taken  to  signify  benevolence  or  alms- 
giving ;  and  we  may  conclude  that  those  without  light  represent  wives  or 
widows,  the  others  virgin  saints,  in  this  group.  Two  other  diminutive  figures 
(the  scale  indicating  humility),  who  kneel  at  tlie  feet  of  Mary,  are  Innocent 
II.  and  Euuenius  III.,  both  vested  in  the  pontifical  mantle,  but  bareheaded. 
Originally  the  Mother  and  Child  alone  had  the  nimbus  around  the  head,  as 
we  see  in  a  water-colour  drawing  from  this  originiil  (now  in  the  Barlierini 
Library,  dated  1640)  made  before  a  renovation  by  which  that  halo  has  been 
given  alike  to  all  the  female  figures.  Another  much  faded  mosaic,  the 
Madonna  and  Child  under  an  arched  canopy,  high  upon  the  campanile,  may 
perhaps  be  as  ancient  as  those  on  the  fagade.' — '  Mediaeval  Christian  Art.' 

The  portico  contains  two  frescoes  of  the  Annunciation,  one  of 
them  ascribed  to  Cavallini,  but  repainted  to  extinction.  In  the 
pavement  are  interesting  tombs  in  high  relief.  The  walls  are 
crusted  by  early  Christian,  and  pagan,  inscriptions.  One,  of 
the  time  of  Trajan,  is  regarded  with  peculiar  interest :  '  MARCUS 
COCCEUS  LIB  .  AUG  .  AaiBROSIUS  PRAEPOSITUS  VEftTlS  ALBAE 
TRIUMPH  ALIS     FECIT     NICE      CONJUGI     SUAE      CUM      QUA     VIXIT 

ANNOS  XXXV.  DIEBUS  XI.  SINE  ULLA  QUERELA.'  The  interior  is 
that  of  a  basilica.  In  a  niche  near  the  end  of  the  right  aisle  is 
preserved  the  stone  said  to  have  been  attached  to  S.  Calixtus  when 
he  was  thrown  into  the  well,  with  three  other  pietre  di  paragonc  or 
martyr-stones ;  the  finest  in  Rome. 

'To  the  student  these  stones  only  prove  that  the  classic  institution  of  the 
ponderarii  (sets  of  weights  and  measures)  migrated  from  temples  to  churches, 
after  the  closing  of  the  former,  A.P.  3d3.'—Lanciani. 

The  nave,  paved  with  over-restored  opus-cosmatescum,  is  divided 
from  the  aisles  by  twenty-two  ancient  granite  columns,  whose  (late) 
ionic  capitals  are  in  several  instances  decorated  with  heads  of  pagan 
gods.  Vespignani,  who  ruined  the  Lateran  choir,  was  let  loose 
here  ;  and  this  pavement,  the  frescoes  of  the  nave,  and  the  worst 
features  that  now  present  themselves  at  the  high  altar,  owe  their 
degradation  to  this  nineteenth-century  Vandal.  They  support  a 
richly-decorated  architrave.  The  roof,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
picture  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  on  copper,  is  painted  by 
Bomenichino.  On  the  right  of  the  main  entrance  is  a  ciborium  by 
Mino  da  Fiesole,  who  was  called  to  Rome  by  Paul  11.  to  distinguish 
himself  by  many  excellent  works.  The  isolated  high  altar  covers 
a  '  confessio,'  beneath  which  are  the  remains  of  five  early  Popes, 
removed  from  the  catacombs.     Among  the  tombs  are  those  of  the 
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painters  Lanfranco  and  Giro  Ferri,  and  of  Bottari,  librarian  of  the 
Vatican,  editor  of  the  dictionary  of  the  Delia  Crusca  Academy,  and 
canon  of  this  church,  ob.  1775. 

In  the  left  aisle  is  the  tomb  erected  by  Pius  IX.  to  Pope  Inno- 
cent II.  (1143),  whose  remains  were  removed  here  after  the  second 
great  fire  at  the  Lateran. 

In  the  left  transept  is  a  beautiful  gothic  tabernacle  over  an 
altar,  erected  by  Cardinal  Philippe  d'Alen9on.  On  one  side  is  the 
tomb  (1397)  of  that  cardinal,  in  early  life  Archbishop  of  Rouen 
and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ostia  (the  fresco  represents  the  martyr- 
dom of  his  patron,  S.  Philip,  who  is  portrayed  as  crucified  with  his 
head  downward  like  S.  Peter  ;  on  the  other  is  the  monument  (1417) 
of  Cardinal  Stefaneschi  Anibaldi  (temporal  Vicar  of  Rome  in  the 
reign  of  John  XXIII.),  by  Paolo  Romano,  an  important  sculptor  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Opening  from  hence  is  a  chapel,  which  has 
a  curious  picture  of  the  Council  of  Trent  by  Taddeo  Zuccaro.  At 
the  end  of  the  opposite  aisle  are  several  more  fine  tombs  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna  di  Strada  Cupa, 
designed  by  Domenichino,  from  whose  hand  is  also  the  figure  of  a 
child  scattering  flowers,  sketched  out  in  one  corner  of  the  vaulting. 

The  upper  part  of  the  tribune  is  adorned  with  magnificent 
mosaics  (restored  in  modern  times  by  Camuccini  and  Consoni)  of 
the  time  of  Innocent  II.  (1143). 

'  lu  the  centre  of  the  principal  oroup  on  the  vault  is  the  Saviour  seated, 
with  His  Mother,  crowned  and  robed  like  an  Eastern  queen,  beside  Him, 
both  sharino-  the  same  gorg-eous  throne  and  footstool ;  while  a  hand  extends 
from  a  fan-like  glory  with  a  jewelled  crown  held  over  His  head  ;  she  (a 
singular  detail  here)  giving  benediction  with  the  usual  action  ;  He  embracing 
her  with  His  left  armband  in  the  right  hand  holding  a  tablet  that  displays  the 
words,  "  Veni,  electa,  mea,  et  ponam  in  thronum  meum  ;"  to  which  corre- 
sponds the  text,  from  the  Song  of  Solomon,  on  a  tablet  in  her  left  hand, 
"  Laeva  ejus  sub  capite  meo  et  dextcra  illius  amplexabitur  me."  Below  the 
heavenly  throne  stand,  each  with  name  inscribed  in  gold  letters.  Innocent  II., 
holding  a  model  of  this  church  ;  S.  Laurence,  in  deacon's  vestments,  with  the 
Gospels  and  the  jewelled  cross ;  the  Sainted  Popes,  Calixtus  I.,  Cornelius, 
and  Julius  I. ;  S.  Peter  (in  classic  white  vestments),  and  Calepodius,  a  martyr 
of  the  third  century,  here  introduced  because  his  body,  together  with  those 
of  the  other  saints  in  the  same  group,  was  brought  from  the  catacombs  to 
this  church. 

'  As  to  ecclesiastical  costume,  this  work  affords  decisive  evidence  of  its 
ancient  splendoui-  and  varieties.  We  do  not  see  the  keys  in  the  hands  of 
S.  Peter,  but  the  large  tonsure  on  his  head  ;  that  ecclesiastical  badge  which 
he  is  said  to  have  invented,  and  which  is  sometimes  the  sole  peculiarity 
(besides  the  ever-recognisable  type)  given  to  this  Apostle  in  art. 

'  Above  the  archivolt  we  see  a  cross,  between  the  Alpha  and  Omega,  and 
the  winged  emblems  of  the  Evangelists  ;  laterally,  Jeremiah  and  Isaiah,  each 
with  a  prophetic  text  on  a  scroll ;  along  a  frieze  below,  twelve  sheep  advanc- 
ing from  the  holy  cities,  Jerusalem  and  Bethlehem,  towards  the  Divine 
Lamb,  who  stands  on  a  mount  whence  issue  the  four  rivers  of  Paradise — or, 
according  to  perhaps  juster  interpretation,  the  four  streams  of  gospel 
truth.  Palms  and  a  phoenix  are  seen  Ijeside  the  two  prophets ;  also  a  less 
common  symbol — caged  birds,  that  signify  the  righteous  soul  incarcerated  in 
the  body,  or  (with  highest  reference)  the  Saviour  in  His  assumed  humanity  ; 
such  accessory  reminding  of  the  ancient  usage,  in  some  countries,  of  releasing 
birds  at  funerals,  and  of  that  still  kept  up  amidst  the  magnificent  canonisa- 
tion rights  of  offering  various  kinds  of  birds,  in  cages,  at  the  Papal  throne. 

'  Remembering  the  date  of  the  composition  before  us,  about  a  century  and 
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a  half  before  the  time  of  Cimabue  and  Giotto,  we  may  hail  in  it,  if  not  an 
actual  Reuaissauce,  the  dawn,  at  least,  that  heralds  a  briiihter  day  for  art, 
compared  with  the  deep  gloom  previous.'— Zfem^iTis, '  Mediaeval  Chriituin  Art.' 

Below  these  follows  another  series  of  mosaics  representing  six 
scenes  in  the  life  of  the  Virgin  (1290),  the  work  of  Pietro  Cavallini, 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  they  were  ordered  by  Bertoldo 
Stefaneschi,  who  is  himself  introduced  in  one  of  the  subjects. 
These  are  of  interest  as  illustrating  the  evolution  in  style  from 
the  Cosmati  to  Giotto.  In  the  centre  of  the  tribune  is  an  ancient 
marble  throne,  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps. 

In  the  Sacristy  is  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  with  S.  Rocco  and  S. 
Sebastiano,  attributed  to  Perwjino.  Here  are  preserved  some  beauti- 
ful fragments  of  mosaics  of  birds,  &c.,  from  the  catacombs. 

Outside  the  right  transept  of  S.  Maria  is  a  picturesque  shrine,  and 
there  are  many  points  about  this  ancient  church  which  are  interesting 
to  the  artist.  The  palace,  which  forms  one  side  of  the  piazza  at  the 
west  end  of  the  church,  formerly  Palazzo  Moroni,  is  now  used  as 
the  summer  residence  of  the  Benedictine  monks  of  S.  Paolo,  when 
driven  from  their  convent  by  the  malaria  during  the  hot  months. 
During  the  revolutionary  government  of  1848-49,  a  number  of  priests 
suffered  death  here,  without  trial,  by  order  of  the  republican  rufl&an, 
Zambianchi,  and  were  buried  in  the  garden,  which  has  led  to  the 
monastery  being  regarded  as  '  the  Carmes  of  Rome.'  The  modern 
Church  of  S.  Calisto  contains  the  well  in  which  that  Pope  suffered 
martyrdom,  A.D.  222.  This  well,  now  seen  through  a  door  near  the 
altar,  was  then  in  the  open  air,  and  the  martyr  was  thrown  into  it 
from  a  window  of  a  house  in  which  he  had  been  imprisoned  and 
scourged,  and  where  he  had  converted  the  soldier  who  was  appointed 
to  guard  him.  His  festival  ihas,  till  recently,  been  celebrated  here 
with  great  splendour  by  the  monks. 

Opposite  S.  Calisto  is  the  Monastery  of  S.  Anna,  in  which  were 
passed  the  last  days  of  the  lovely  and  learned  Vittoria  Colonna. 
As  her  death  approached  she  was  removed  to  the  neighbouring 
house  of  her  kinsman  Giuliano  Cesarini,  and  there  she  expired 
(February  1547)  in  the  presence  of  her  devoted  friend,  Michelangelo, 
who  always  regretted  that  he  had  not  in  that  solemn  moment 
ventured  to  press  his  lips  for  the  first  and  last  time  to  her  beautiful 
countenance.  The  Chapel  of  S.  Anna  dei  Falegnami,  where  she 
was  buried,  '  her  body  enclosed  in  a  coffin  of  cypress  wood  lined 
with  embroidered  velvet,'  was  destroyed  in  1887. 

Hence  Via  di  S.  Cosimato  leads  to  the  Church  of  S.  Cosimato 
(1475),  now  hemmed  in  by  modern  houses,  where  stands  of  seats, 
facing  the  hill  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  used  to  be  placed  during 
the  Girandola.  Although  the  once  lovely  little  lawn  in  front  has 
been  turned  into  a  gravelled  space,  and  its  noble  elm  trees  were 
all  cut  down  in  1886  by  the  tree-hating  authorities,  the  spot  has 
been  allowed  to  retain  the  name  of  Prato  di  S.  Cosimato.  A  court- 
yard, or  atrium,  is  entered  through  a  low  arch  rising  from  two 
ancient  columns,  and  leading  to  a  high  roof  with  rich  terra-cotta 
mouldings — beautiful  in  colour.     The  court  contains  an  antique 
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fountain,  and  is  very  picturesque.  The  restored  church  has 
carefully  sculptured  details  of  cornice  and  moulding  ;  the  door  is  a 
good  specimen  of  Renaissance  wood-carving.  The  wall  on  the  left 
of  the  altar  is  occupied  by  a  beautiful  fresco  by  Pinturicchio  (?), 
representing  the  Virgin  and  Child  standing  between  S.  Francis 
and  S.  Clare  ;  it  has  lately  been  ill-restored.  Opening  from  the 
end  of  the  left  aisle  is  a  very  interesting  chapel,  decorated  with 
frescoes,  and  containing  an  exquisite  fifteenth-century  reredos  in 
honour  of  SS.  Severa  and  Fortunata,  with  statuettes  of  Faith, 
Justice,  Charity,  and  Hope.  This  is  really  part  of  the  tomb  of 
Cardinal  Cibo,  brought  liither  from  his  chapel  in  S.  Maria  del 
Popolo.  Attached  to  the  church  is  a  large  convent  of  Poor  Clares, 
which  produced  two  saints,  Theodora  and  Seraphina,  in  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  is  now  used  as  a  hospice  for  aged  poor.  Its 
fascinating  outer  cloister,  with  graceful  round-headed  tenth-century 
arches,  encloses  a  lovely  garden,  with  orange-trees,  arrpoli  and 
red  salvias,  and  a  pool  of  lilies,  while  its  arcades  retain  many  fine 
fragments  of  sculpture  and  inscriptions.  The  second  cloister  is 
a  good  work  of  the  Renaissance  period,  nine  bays  square  with 
octagonal  columns. 

Following  the  Via  della  Scala,  on  the  south  side  of  S.  Maria  in 
Trastevere,  we  reach  the  Porta  Settimiana,  built  by  Alexander  VI.  in 
1498  possibly  on  the  site  of  a  gateway  raised  by  Aurelian  (272), 
which  marked  (?)  the  position  of  some  unknown  building  of  Septi- 
mius  Severus.  It  is  only  here  that  the  walls  can  still  be  seen  on 
the  west  of  the  Tiber.  The  gate  is  the  entrance  of  the  Via  Lungarina, 
containing  the  Corsini  and  Farnesina  Palaces  (see  Chapter  XX.). 
The  gateway  has  swallow-tail  battlements,  but  is  much  spoilt  by 
recent  plasterings.  Near  this  is  S.  Dorotea,  an  ugly  edifice,  but 
important  in  church  history  from  its  connection  with  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Order  of  the  Theatins — which  arose  out  of  a  revulsion 
from  the  sensual  age  of  Leo  X. — and  as  containing  the  tomb  of 
their  founder,  Don  Gaetano  di  Tiene,  the  friend  of  Paul  IV.  It 
was  rebuilt  by  G.  B.  NoUi  c.  1740,  the  author  of  the  famous  map  of 
Rome. 

'  D^s  le  rfegne  de  Ldon  X.,  quelques  sympt6mes  d'line  reaction  religfieuse  se 
manifest^rent  dans  les  hautes  classes  de  la  society  romaiue.  On  vit  un  certjvin 
nombre  d'homme  emiueuts  s'.'iffilier  les  uns  aux  autres,  afix  de  trouver  dans  de 
saintes  pratiques  assez  de  force  pour  resister  h  I'atniosph^re  ^nervante  qui  les 
entourait,  lis  prireut  pour  leur  associ;vtion  le  titre  et  les  emblemes  de 
I'amour  divin,  et  ils  s'assembl^reut,  a  des  jom-s  d^termin^s,  dans  I'eglise  de 
Salnts-Doroth^e,  pr^s  de  la  porte  Settimiana.  Parmi  ces  hommes  de  foi  et 
d'avenir,  on  citait  un  archeveque,  Caraffa ;  un  protonotaire  apostolique, 
Gaetan  de  Thifene  ;  un  noble  Venitien,  aussi  distingiie  par  son  caractere  que 
par  ses  talents,  Contarini ;  et  cinquante  autres  dont  les  noms  rappellaient 
tons,  on  une  illustnvtion,  ou  une  haute  position  sociale,  tels  que  Lippomano, 
Sadolet,  Ghiberti. 

'  Mais  bientot  ces  premiers  essais  de  rupture  avec  la  tendance  g^n^nile  des 
esprits  enflammferent  le  zele  de  plusieui's  des  membres  de  la  Congregation  de 
V Amour  divin.  Caraffa  surtout,  dont  I'dme  ardente  n'avait  trouv^  qu'anxi^t^s 
et  fatigue  dans  les  grandeurs,  aspirait  i  une  vie  d'action  qui  lui  permit  de 
s'employer,  de  tons  ses  moyens,  k  la  refonne  du  monde.  II  trouva  dans  Gaetan 
de  Thi^ne  des  dispositions  conformes  k  ce  qu'il  d^sirjiit.  Gaetan  avait 
cependant  un  caractere  tr^s  different  du  sien  :  dou^  d'une  ang^lique  douceur, 
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craii?ii;nit  tie  se  faire  euteudre,  recliercbaut  la  meditation  et  la  retraite,  11  etit 
voulu,  lui  aussi,  reformer  le  monde,  mais  il  n'etit  pas  voulu  en  6tre  couuu. 
Les  qunlit^s  diverses  de  ces  deux  hommes  rares  sc  oombinerent  heureusomeut 
dans  I'execution  du  projet  (lu'ils  avaient  couqu,  c'^tait  de  former  nne  associa- 
tion des  ecclesiastiques  vouds  tout  ensemble  a  la  contemplation  et  k  une  vie 
austere,  h.  la  prc^dicatiou  et  au  soin  des  malades  ;  des  ecclesiastiques  qui  don- 
nassent  partout  au  clerge  I'exemple  de  I'accomplissement  des  devoirs  de  sa 
sainte  mission.' — Goumerie,  '  Rome  Chretienne,'  11.    57. 

'  Wben  Dorotbea,  the  maiden  of  Cesiirea,  was  condemned  to  death  by 
Sapritius,  she  replied,  "  Be  it  so,  then  I  shall  the  sooner  stand  in  the  presence 
of  Christ,  my  spouse,  in  whose  garden  are  the  fruits  of  p-.iradise,  and  roses 
that  never  fade."  As  she  was  beino^  led  to  execution,  the  young  Theophilus 
mocking:  said,  "  O  maiden,  yoest  thou  to  join  thy  bridej>room  ?  send  me, 
then,  I  pray  thee,  of  the  fruits  and  flowers  which  yrow  in  his  garden."  And 
the  maiden  bowed  her  head  and  smiled,  saying,  ''Thy  request  is  granted,  O 
Theophilus,"  whereat  he  laughed,  and  she  went  forward  to  death. 

'  And  behold,  at  the  place  of  execution,  a  beautiful  child,  with  hair  like  the 
sunbeam,  stood  beside  her,  and  in  his  hand  was  a  basket  containing  three 
fresh  roses  and  three  apples.  And  she  said,  "  Take  these  to  Tlieophilus,  and 
tell  him  that  Dorothea  waits  for  him  in  the  garden  from  whence  they  came." 

'  And  the  child  sou-jht  Theophilus,  and  gave  him  tlie  flowei*s  and  the  fruits, 
saying,  "  Dorothea  sends  thee  these,"  and  vanished.  And  the  heart  of  Theo- 
philus melted,  and  he  ate  of  the  fruit  from  heaven,  and  was  converted,  and 
professed  himself  one  of  Christ's  servants,  so  that  he  also  was  martyred,  and 
was  translated  into  the  heavenly  gurden.'— Legend. 

Hence  to  the  right,  by  Via  di  Ponte  Sisto,  we  reach  the  modernised 
Ponte  Sisto,  built  1473-75  by  Sixtus  IV.  (perhaps  on  ancient  piers). 
The  papal  bridge  was  erected  in  the  place  of  the  eleventh-century 
Pons  Janiculensis.  The  Acts  of  Eusebius  describe  the  many  Christian 
martyrdoms  which  took  place  from  a  bridge  in  this  situation.  S. 
Symphorosa  under  Hadrian,  S.  Sabbas  under  Aurelian,  S.  Caleptjdius 
under  Alexander,  and  S.  Anthimus  under  Diocletian,  were  thrown 
into  the  Tiber  from  hence,  with  many  others,  whose  bodies,  some- 
times drifting  to  the  island  then  called  Lycaonia,  were  recovered 
there  by  their  faithful  disciples.  The  Janiculau  bridge  was  rebuilt 
by  A.  Avianus  Symmachus,  prefect  of  the  city,  with  the  spoils  of  an 
older  bridge  of  the  time  of  Caracalla,  and  was  dedicated  to  Valen- 
tinian  and  Valens,  then  emperors  of  the  East  and  West,  A.D.  3(J6. 
This  bridge  is  said  to  have  been  broken  down  by  a  flood  under  Pope 
Adrian  I.,  after  which  it  became  known  as  the  Pons  Fractns.  An 
inscription  begs  the  prayers  of  the  passengers  for  its  papal  founder. 
Recently  the  bridge  has  been  completely  modernised  to  carry  out  a 
scheme  which  unfortunately  originated  with  the  patriot,  Garibaldi. 
It  is  a  Roman  superstition  that  you  have  no  good  luck  if  you  cannot 
see  a  white  horse,  an  old  woman,  and  a  priest,  while  crossing  this 
bridge. 

The  visitor  would  not  imagine  the  former  beauty  of  the  winding 
Tiber  near  this  who  sees  its  graceless  modern  quays,  lined  with  square 
jerry-built  houses,  upon  which  the  Palazzo  Falconieri  opposite  looks 
down  with  disdain.  When  the  branch  which  flows  under  the  first  arch 
was  diverted  in  1878,  remains  of  Valentinian's  bridge  were  found  in 
the  stream,  so  perfect  that  fragments  of  the  inscription  which  ran 
along  the  whole  of  the  southern  parapet  were  recovered.  Portions 
of  a  triumphal  arch  which  formed  the  approach  to  it  from  the 
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Campus  Martius  were  also  found  in  the  river,  with  an  inscription 
*  to  the  august  Victory,  faithful  companion  of  our  lords  and  masters, 
the  S.  P.  Q.  K.'  Various  fragments  of  the  Pons  Valentinianus  are 
now  in  the  Museo  delle  Terme:  the  inscriptions  of  Sixtus  IV. 
are  in  the  Magazzino  Municipale  al  Celio. 

Until  1887  the  most  enchanting  views  might  be  obtained  from 
the  bridge  itself — on  the  one  side,  of  an  island,  of  the  Temple  of 
Matuta  and  the  Alban  hills  ;  on  the  other,  of  S.  Peter's  rising  behind 
the  Farnesina,  and  the  noble  mass  of  the  Farnese  palace  shoulders 
above  the  less  important  buildings. 

'  They  had  reached  the  bridge  and  stopped  to  look  at  the  view,  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  those  seeu  from  tlie  Roman  bridges.  Looking-  towards 
the  hills,  the  Tiber  was  spanned  by  Poute  Rotto,  under  which  the  old  black 
mills  were  turning  ceaselessly,  almost  level  with  the  tawny  water  ;  the  sun- 
shine fell  full  on  the  ruins  of  the  Palatine,  about  the  base  of  which  had 
gathered  a  crowd  of  modern  buildings  ;  a  brick  campanile,  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  rose  high  above  them  against  the  bhie  sky,  which  was  seen  through  its 
open  arches  ;  beyond  were  the  Latin  hills ;  on  the  other  hand,  S.  Peter's 
stood  pre-eminent  in  the  distance  ;  nearer,  a  stack  of  picturesque  old  houses 
were  half  hidden  by  orange-trees,  where  golden  fruit  clustered  thickly  ;  ^ 
women  leant  from  the  windows,  long  lines  of  flapping  clothes  hung  out  to 
dry  ;  below,  the  feiTy-boat  was  crossing  the  river,  impelled  by  the  current. 
Modern  and  ancient  Rome  all  mingled  together— everywhere  were  thrilling 
names  connected  with  all  that  was  most  glorious  in  the  past.  The  moderns 
are  richer  than  their  ancestors  :  the  past  is  theirs  as  well  as  the  present.' — 
Mademoiselle  MoH. 

Close  to  the  farther  entrance  of  the  bridge,  opposite  the  Via 
Giulia,  stood  till  1879,  when  it  was  wantonly  destroyed  by  the 
municipal  Government,  the  Fountain  of  the  Ponte  Sisto,  built  by  Paul 
V.  from  designs  of  Fontana,  and  celebrated  in  Ouida's  novel  of 
'Ariadne.'  No  one  can  recollect  its  perfect  proportions  and  the 
dash  and  play  of  its  merry  waters,  without  indignation  over  one  of 
many  injuries  which  the  city  has  sustained  of  recent  years.  The 
fountain  has  been  rebuilt,  but  it  can  never  have  original  grandeur 
or  beauty,  and,  having  been  designed  for  one  especial  site,  it  is 
unsuited  for  another. 

In  1887  some  remains  found  a  little  above  the  Ponte  Sisto  were 
identified  by  the  inscription  on  a  cippus  found  near  it  as  those  of 
the  Pons  Agrippae. 

Near  this  (having  crossed  the  river,  again),  in  the  Via  della 
Regola,  behind  the  Church  of  S.  Paolo  alia  Regola,  is  S.  Paul's 
School,  on  the  site  of  the  building  in  which  he  is  said  to  have 
instructed  catechumens  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  where  tradition 
(or  something  that  often  calls  itself  so)  asserts  that  he  held  a  dis- 
cussion with  the  philosopher  Seneca.  The  underground  church, 
called  Divi  Pauli  Apostoli  Hospitium  et  ^chola,  is  lighted  up  on 
January  25th,  the  feast  of  the  Conversion  of  S.  Paul ;  archaeologists, 
however,  are  well  aware  that  the  substructions  belong  to  the  Theatre 
of  Balbus. 


1  The  old   houses  and  orange-trees  were  destroyed,  with   much   of  the 
Farnesina  Gardens,  in  1878. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  TRE  FONTANE  AND  S.  PAOLO 

La  Marmorata— Arco  di  S.  Lazzaro— rrotestant  Cemetery— Pyramid  of  Caius 
Cestius— Moute  Testaccio— Porta  S.  Paolo— Chapel  of  the  Farewell— The 
Tre  Fontane  (SS.  Viucenzo  ed  Anastasio — S.  Maria  Scala  Coeli— S.  Paolo 
alle  Tre  Fontane) — Basilica  and  Monastery  of  S.  Paolo. 

[A  tram-car  (30c.)  starts  every  few  minutes  to  S.  Paolo  from  the  Piazza 
Venezia.] 

BEYOND  the  Piazza  Bocca  della  Veritk,  the  Via  Delia  Marmorata 
was,  till  recently,  spanned  by  an  arch  which  nearly  marked  the 
site  of  the  Porta  Trigeminal  by  which  Marius  fled  to  Ostia  escaping 
from  Sulla  in  B.C.  88.  Near  this  stood  the  column  erected  by  public 
subscription  to  L.  Minucius,  Praefectus  Annonae,  who  reduced  the 
price  of  corn,  and  whose  jealousy  brought  about  the  execution  of 
the  patriot  Maelius,  B.C.  440.  Here  also  may  have  been  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Inventor,  whose  dedication  was  attributed  to  the  grati- 
tude of  Hercules  for  the  restoration  of  his  cattle,  carried  off  by 
Cacus  to  his  cave  on  the  neighbouring  Aventine. 

It  was  at  the  Porta  Trigemina  that  Camillus  (B.C.  391),  sent  into 
exile  to  Ardea  owing  to  the  accusations  of  the  Plebs,  stayed,  and, 
stretching  forth  his  hands  to  the  Capitol,  prayed  to  the  gods  who 
reigned  there  that,  if  he  was  unjustly  expelled,  Rome  might  '  one 
day  have  need  of  Camillus.' 

Beyond  the  site  of  the  arch,  the  road  overhanging  the  shore  of  the 
Tiber,  the  Ka\r\  aKTrj  of  Plutarch,  skirts,  on  the  other  side,  the 
wooded  escarpment  of  the  Aventine,  crowned  by  its  three  churches 
S.  Sabina,  S.  Alessio,  and  the  Priorato.  Here,  from  the  reign  of 
Ancus  Martins  until  1888,  were  the  Salinae,  or  salt-warehouses — the 
entrance  to  those  of  the  Popes  is  marked  by  a  picturesque  door  in 
a  wall,  surmounted  by  the  papal  arms  and  tiara. 

From  the  landing-place  for  modern  Carrara  marble,  a  new  road  on 
the  right,  planted  with  trees,  leads  along  the  river  to  the  ancient 
Marmoratum,  discovered  1867-G8,  when  magnificent  blocks  of 
ancient  marble  of  various  kinds  were  found  buried  in  the  mud  of 
the  Tiber,  and  used  by  Pius  IX.  in  church  decoration.  Excavations 
have  laid  bare  the  inclined  planes  by  which  the  marbles  were  landed, 
and  the  projecting  bars  of  stone  with  rings  for  mooring  the  barges. 

>  In  the  Servian  wall,  which  here  skirted  the  river. 
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'  Grain-laden  vessels  were  of  large  tonnage,  like  the  ship  mentioned  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  having-  on  board,  besides  its  cargo,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  souls.  We  may  judg-e  of  their  number  from  the  fact  that  during-  a 
fierce  eale  in  the  time  of  Xero  not  less  than  two  hundred  vessels  were  lost  in 
the  roads  of  Ostia.  It  seems  that  wheat  was  not  transported  in  bulk,  for  fear 
of  the  carg-o  shifting:  to  one  side  or  the  other,  but  in  amphorae  or  earthen 
jars. 

'  A  bas-relief  in  the  Torlonia  Museum  represents  the  unloading  of  oue  of 
these  ships.  There  is  a  plank  connecting  the  ship  with  the  quay,  and  up>on 
the  plank  a  line  of  sailors  and  porters  each  carrying-  an  amphora'  on  the  left 
shoulder,  and  a  tessera  or  ticket  in  his  rigrht  hand.  The  tesserae  are  collected 
by  a  customs  officer  or  scribe,  sitting  at  a  desk  with  the  account-book  before 
him.'— Lanciani. 

In  the  neighbouring  vineyard  are  the  massive  mins  of  the 
Emporium,  or  magazine  for  merchandise,  founded  by  M.  Aemilius 
Lepidus,  and  L.  Aemilius  Paulus,  the  aediles,  in  B.C.  186.  The 
earliest  instance  of  the  use  of  concrete  [fartura)  is  to  be  seen  here. 
Upon  the  ancient  walls  of  this  time  was  engrafted  a  picturesque 
winepress  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  was  wantonly  destroyed 
in  1901. 

A  short  distance  beyond  the  turn  to  the  Marmoratum  the  old  road, 
above  the  present  tramway,  is  crossed  by  an  ancient  brick  arch, 
called  Arco  di  S.  Lazzaro/  by  the  side  of  which  was  a  hermitage. 
The  arch  is  a  remnant  of  the  Horrea  Galbana,  or  grain  stores,  which 
once  covered  all  the  space  between  this  and  the  Tiber,  and  which 
took  their  name  from  the  family  of  Sulpicius  Galba,  the  former 
owner  of  the  soil.  Above  the  arch,  in  the  Servian  wall,  may  be  seen 
the  specus  or  conduit  of  the  Anio  Vetus. 

The  tomb  of  Sulpicius  Galba,  owner  of  the  Horrea  Galbana,  and 
grandfather  (?)  of  the  Emperor,  was  found  near  this  in  1885,  and 
removed  to  the  Museo  Municipale  al  Celio.  He  was  a  praetor, 
and  author  of  a  work  called  by  Suetonius  '  Multiplex  ac  incuriosa 
historia.' 

Continuing  westward,  taking  Via  della  Marmorata,  we  reach  the 
Porta  di  S.  Paolo,  built  in  the  time  of  Belisarius  on  the  site  of  the 
Aurelian's  Porta  Ostiensis.  In  549  the  Isaurian  guards  treacherously 
opened  it  for  the  Goths. 

It  was  near  here  that  the  Emperor  Claudius,  returning  from  Ostia, 
where  he  had  been  surveying  his  new  harbour,  to  take  vengeance 
upon  Messalina,  was  met  by  her  and  their  two  children,  Octavia 
and  Britannicus,  sobbing,  accompanied  by  Vibidia,  the  Vestalis 
Maxima,  who,  insisting  upon  the  rights  of  her  Order,  demanded 
that  the  Empress  should  not  be  condemned  undefended  ;  albeit  she 
had  privately  married  her  lover,  Silius,  and  been  found  out,  and 
was  therefore  in  desperate  case. 

The  increase  of  soil  at  Rome  is  well  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  threshold  of  the  existing  gate  is  14  feet  higher  than  that  of  the 
base  of  the  adjoining  pyramid  and  the  gate  of  a.d.  530. 

Close  to  this  (until  1889  in  a  position  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty, 

*  From  the  stone  on  which  Lazarus  sat  in  front  of  the  house  of  the  rich 
man  in  the  Passion-plays  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
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but  now  vexed  by  tramways,  for  whose  accommodation  the  ^and 
Aurelian  wall  has  been  mutilated),  is  the  famous  Pyramid  of  Caius 
CestiuB.  It  is  built  of  tufo  coated  with  marble,  and  is  ITG  feet 
high,  100  feet  square  at  its  basement.  In  its  midst  is  a  small 
sepulchral  chamber,  painted  with  arabesques.  Its  form  shows  the 
Greco-Egyptian  influence  on  Rome.  An  inscription  on  the  exterior 
shows  that  the  Caius  Cestius  Poplicius  buried  here  was  a  praetor,  a 
tribune  of  the  people,  and  one  of  the  Septemviri  of  the  Epulones 
'  appointed  to  provide  the  sacrificial  feasts  of  the  gods.'  Another 
inscription  tells  that  the  tomb  was  built  in  330  days,  in  accordance 
with  the  will  of  Cestius,  by  his  heir  Pontius  Mela  and  his  freedman 
Pothus.  Cestius  died  about  30  B.C.,  leaving  Agrippa  as  his  executor, 
and  desiring  by  his  will  that  his  body  might  be  buried  wrapped  up 
in  precious  stuffs.  Agrippa,  however,  applied  to  him  the  law  which 
forbade  luxurious  burial,  and  spent  the  money  partly  upon  the 
pyramid,  and  partly  upon  erecting  two  colossal  statues  in  honour  of 
the  deceased,  of  which  the  pedestals  have  been  found  near  the 
tomb.  In  the  Middle  Ages  this  was  supposed  to  be  the  sepulchre 
of  Remus,  and  is  so  described  by  Petrarch,  in  spite  of  the  great 
letters  on  its  front. 

'  S.  Paul  was  led  to  execution  along-  the  road  to  Ostia.  As  Le  went,  his 
eyes  must  have  rested  for  a  moment  on  that  sepulchral  pyramid  which  stood 
beside  the  road,  and  still  stands  unshattered,  amid  the  wreck  of  so  many 
centuries,  upon  the  same  spot.  That  spot  was  then  only  the  burial-place  of 
a  siny  le  Roman  ;  it  is  now  the  burial-place  of  many  Britons.  The  mausoleum 
of  Caius  Cestius  rises  conspicuously  amongst  humbler  graves,  and  marks  the 
site  where  Papal  Rome  suffers  her  Protestant  sojourners  to  bury  their  dead. 
In  England  and  in  Germany,  in  Scandinavia  and  in  America,  there  are  hearts 
which  turn  to  that  lofty  cenotaph  as  the  sacred  point  of  their  whole  horizon  ; 
even  as  the  English  villager  turns  to  the  grey  church  tower  which  overlooks 
the  gravestones  of  his  kindred.  Among-  the  works  of  man,  that  pyramid  is 
the  only  surviving-  witness  of  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Paul ;  and  we  may  thus 
regard  it  with  yet  deeper  interest,  as  a  monument  Tincousciously  erected  by  a 
Pagan  to  the  memory  of  a  martyr.  Nor  let  us  think  those  who  lie  beneath  its 
shadow  are  indeed  resting  (as  degenerate  Italians  fancy)  in  uuconsecrated 
ground.  Rather  let  us  say,  that  a  spot  where  the  disciples  of  Paul's  faith  now 
sleep  in  ChrivSt,  so  near  the  soil  once  watered  by  his  blood,  is  doubly  hallowed  ; 
and  that  their  resting-place  is  most  fitly  identified  with  the  last  earthly  journey 
and  the  dying  glance  of  their  own  patron  saint,  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.' 
—  Conybeare  and  Howson. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Pyramid  is  the  Old  Protestant  Cemetery,  a 
lovely  and  fascinating  spot. 

'  The  cemetery  is  an  open  space  among  the  ruins,  covered  in  winter  with 
violets  and  daisies.  It  might  make  one  in  love  with  death  to  think  that  one 
should  be  buried  in  so  sweet  a  i^lyiGc'— Shelley,  Preface  to  'Adonais.' 

Here  is  the  grave  of  Keats,  with  the  inscription  : — 

'  This  grave  contains  all  that  was  mortal  of  a  young  English  poet,  who,  on 
his  death-bed,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart  at  the  malicious  power  of  his 
enemies,  desired  these  words  to  be  engraven  on  his  tombstone  :  "  Here  lieB 
one  whose  name  was  writ  in  water."    February  24th,  1821.' 

'  Go  thou  to  Rome— at  once  the  paradise, 
The  grave,  the  city,  and  the  wilderness ; 
And  where  Its  wrecks  like  shattered  mountains  rise. 
And  flowering  weeds,  and  fragrant  copses  dress 
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The  bones  of  desolatiou's  nakedness  : 

Pass,  till  the  spirit  of  the  spot  shall  lead 

Thy  footsteps  to  a  slope  of  green  access, 

Where,  like  an  infant's  smile,  over  the  dead 

A  light  of  langhing  flowers  along  the  grass  is  spread, 

And  grey  walls  moulder  round,  on  which  dull  Time 
Feeds,  like  slow  fire  upon  a  hoary  brand  ; 
And  one  keen  pyramid,  with  wedge  sublime, 
Pavilioning-  the  dust  of  him  who  planned 
This  refuge  for  his  memory,  doth  stand 
Like  flame  transformed  to  marble  ;  and  beneath 
A  field  is  spread,  on  which  a  newer  band 
Have  pitched  in  Heaven's  smile  their  camp  of  death, 
"Welcoming  him  we  lose  with  scarce  extinguished  breath.' 

— Shelley's  'Adonais.' 

To  a  grave  near  that  of  Keats,  the  remains  of  his  faithful  friend, 
Joseph  Severn,  the  artist,  were  removed  in  the  spring  of  1882. 

Very  near,  by  the  grave  of  two  of  Bunsen's  children,  is  that  of 
Augustus  William  Hare,  the  elder  of  the  two  brothers  who  wrote 
the  '  Guesses  at  Truth,'  ob.  1834.  J.  A.  Carstens,  the  painter,  was 
buried  here  in  1798. 

'  When  lam  inclined  to  be  seriotis,  I  love  to  wander  up  and  down  before 
the  tomb  of  Cains  Cestius.  The  Protestant  burial-ground  is  there,  and  most 
of  the  little  monuments  are  erected  to  the  young — young  men  of  promise,  cut 
off  when  on  their  travels,  full  of  enthusiasm,  full  of  enjoyment ;  brides  in 
the  bloom  of  their  beauty,  on  their  first  journey  ;  or  children  borne  from 
home  in  search  of  health.  This  stone  was  placed  by  his  fellow-travellers, 
young  as  himself,  who  will  return  to  the  house  of  his  parents  without  him  ; 
that,  by  a  husband  or  a  father,  now  in  his  native  country.  His  heart  is  buried 
in  that  grave. 

'  It  is  a  quiet  and  sheltered  nook,  covered  in  winter  with  violets  ;  and  the 
pyramid,  that  overshadows  it,  gives  it  a  classic  and  singuhirly  solemn  air. 
You  feel  an  interest  there,  a  sympathy  you  were  not  prepared  for.  You  are 
yourself  in  a  foreign  land  :  and  they  are  for  the  most  part  your  countrymen. 
They  call  upon  you  in  your  mother  tongue— in  English— in  words  unknown 
to  a  native,  known  only  to  yourself  ;  and  the  tomb  of  Cestius,  that  old 
majestic  pile,  has  this  also  in  common  with  them.  It  is  itself  a  stranger 
among  strangers.  It  has  stood  there  till  the  language  s])oken  round  alx)ut 
it  has  changed  :  and  the  shepherd,  born  at  the  foot,  ciiu  read  the  inscription 
no  longer.' — Rogers. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  of  late  years  the  authorities  have  diverted 
a  new  road,  leading  from  nowhere  to  nowhere,  and  even  threatened 
to  ruin  the  most  beautiful  cemetery  in  the  world.  The  graveyard 
was  partially  destroj-ed  and  the  magnificent  old  wall  broken  down, 
and  then  it  was  found  that  the  road  was  not  wanted  !  It  had  been 
vainly  hoped  that  the  municipality  of  Kome  would  have  avoided 
this  comical  disgrace  ;  but  they  know  not  the  word  ! 

'  Sweet  are  the  gardens  of  Rome  ;  but  one  is  for  Englishmen  sacred  ; 

Who,  that  has  ever  been  there,  knows  not  the  beautiful  spot 
Where  our  poets  are  laid  in  the  shade  of  the  pyramid  lofty. 

Dark  grey,  tipped  as  with  snow,  close  to  the  turreted  walls  ? 
Tall  are  the  cypresses  many,  from  which,  in  the  evenings  of  summer, 

Nightingale  nightingale  calls,  soon  as  the  twilight  descends. 
Nature  around  is  profuse  ;  the  rose  and  the  ivy  are  mingled  ; 

Fit  for  the  poet  the  place,  either  in  life  or  in  death. 
All  is  eternal  around,  nor  belougeth  to  nation  now  living  ; 

Unto  the  world  it  belongs,  unto  the  genius  of  man.* 

— Eugene  Lee-Hamilto^n, 
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The  New  Burial-Ground  was  opened  in  1822.  It  extends  for 
some  distance  along  the  slope  of  the  hill  under  the  old  Aurelian 
wall,  and  is  shaded  by  cypresses  and  carpeted  with  violets.  Among 
the  tombs  we  may  notice  (high  up,  near  the  wall)  that  which  con- 
tains the  heart  of  Shelley  (his  body  having  been  burnt  upon  the 
shore  at  Lerici,  where  it  was  thrown  up  by  the  sea).  Leigh  Hunt 
wrote  the  epitaph  : — 

'Percy  Bysshe  Sbelley,  Cor  Cordium.  Xatus  iv.  Aug.  MDCCXCII.  Obiit 
VIII.  Jul.  MDCCCXXII.' 

to  which  Shelley's  faithful  friend  Trelawney  (whom  we  knew,  and 
who  died  at  eighty-two,  and  whose  ashes,  by  his  own  desire,  were 
buried  next  him)  added  the  lines  from  Ariel's  song,  which  were 
much  loved  by  the  poet : — 

'  Nothiuo-  of  him  that  doth  fade, 
But  doth  suffer  ;v  sea  chauge 
Into  somethiug  rich  and  strange.' 

A  fresh  tomb  by  Onslow  Ford  was  erected  1891.  Other  noticeable 
tombs  are  those  of  Gibson  the  sculptor,  1868  ;  J.  A.  Symonds,  1893 ; 
and  William  and  Mary  Howitt,  1879  and  1888. 

From  the  fields  in  front  of  the  cemetery  [Prati  del  Popolo  Romano) 
rises  Monte  Testaccio,  only  160  feet  in  height,  but  worth  ascending 
for  the  sake  of  the  view  it  afforded.  It  has  been  artificially  formed 
by  shards  of  amphorae,  conveying  corn  and  wine  to  Rome  from 
Spain  and  Africa,  landed  near  this,  and  broken  in  unloading,  be- 
tween 140  and  251  a.d. 

'  The  singularity  of  the  hill  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  work  of 
nature,  but  the  mysterious  work  of  man,  composed  of  millions  and  millions 
of  broken  amphorae  and  terra-cotta  jars  piled  up  in  regular  layei-s  in  imita- 
tion of  geological  strata.  Many  conjectural  explanations  have  been  made  of 
its  origin  and  character,  Commentlatore  de  Rossi  has  suggested  one  wliich 
is  worth  consideration.  On  the  quay  of  the  Tiber,  near  the  foot  of  the  Monte 
Testaccio,  where  the  grain  and  wine-laden  ships  and  barges  were  moored, 
there  was  a  large  marble  slab  inscribed  with  the  following  notice  :  "  Quidquid 
usuarium  invehitur,  ansarium  nan  debet" — "Whatever  is  imported  of  first 
necessity  for  the  subsistence  of  the  population  is  not  subject  to  the  octroi." 
The  word  used  for  octroi  is  ansarium,  and  the  root  of  the  singular  word  is 
ansa,  "  handle,"  evidently  the  handles  of  amphorae,  in  which  wine,  oil,  dried 
fruit,  caviar,  and  salt  fish  were  shipped  over.  Considering  now  that  nearly 
one-half  of  the  whole  mass  of  Monte  Testaccio  is  composed  of  handles,  or 
ansae,  Rossi  supposes  that  the  customs  officei"s,  to  mark  out  the  amphorae  for 
which  duty  {ansarium)  had  been  regularly  paid,  would  knock  away  one  of  the 
handles  with  a  wooden  hammer.  In  other  words,  the  Monte  Testaccio  would 
be  nothing  but  a  gigantic  heap  of  receipts  of  the  impoi't  duty  from  the  cus- 
tom-house^of  'Rome-'—Laiiciani,  'Ancient  Rome.' 

During  the  final  overthrow  of  Neapolitan  dominion  over  Rome  in 
January  1409,  the  Porta  S.  Paolo  was  battered  by  a  large  gun  placed 
upon  Testaccio. 

The  pilgrims  of  the  year  of  jubilee  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  VI. 
(1500)  were  diverted  by  a  duel  fought  on  Monte  Testaccio,  between 
a  Burgundian  and  a  Frenchman,  the  Princess  of  Squillace  backing 
one  of  the  combatants,  and  Cesare  Borgia  (son  of  the  Pope)  the 
other.     Tho  cross  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  is  one  of  the  three  used 
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in  the  Passion-plays  formerly  enacted  in  this  quarter,  and  which 
culminated  here.  The  Jews  were  compelled  to  pay  for  these 
Passion-plays  the  sum  of  thirty  gold  florins  in  remembrance  of  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver. 

At  6a  Via  Vanvitelli,  near  this,  is  the  Museo  de'  Gessi — of  plaster 
copies  of  well-known  statues ;  open  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays 
from  2  to  5. 

Just  outside  the  Porta  S.  Paolo  is  (on  the  right)  a  vineyard  which 
belonged  to  S.  Francesca  Eomana  (born  1384,  canonised  1608  by 
Paul  v.). 

'  Instead  of  entering-  into  the  pleasure  to  which  her  birth  and  riches 
entitled  her,  S.  Francesca  went  every  day,  disiiiiised  in  a  coarse  woollen 
garment,  to  her  vineyard,  and  collected  faggots,  which  she  brought  into  the 
city  on  her  head,  and  distributed  to  the  poor.  If  the  weight  exceeded  her 
womanly  strength,  she  loaded  therewith  an  ass,  following  after  on  foot  in 
great  humility.' — Mrs.  Jameson's  '  Monastic  Orders.' 

A  straight  road  a  mile  and  a  half  long  leads  from  the  gate  to  the 
basilica.  Half-way  (on  the  left)  is  the  humble  Chapel  which  com- 
memorates the  farewell  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul  on  their  way  to 
martyrdom,  inscribed  : — 

'  In  this  Place  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  separated  on  their  way  to  martyrdom. 

'  And  Paul  said  to  Peter,  "  Peace  be  with  thee.  Foundation  of  the  Church, 
Shepherd  of  the  flock  of  Christ." 

'  And  Peter  said  to  Paul,  "  Go  in  peace,  Preacher  of  good  tidings,  and  Guide 
of  the  salvation  of  the  just."  '  i 

Passing  the  basilica,  which  looks  outside  like  a  rather  ugly  rail- 
way station,  let  us,  before  entering  the  grand  church  (which  arose 
in  consequence),  visit  the  scene  of  the  martyrdom — "Ad  Aquas 
Salvias  " — at  the  third  milestone  on  the  Via  Laurentina. 

The  road  we  now  traverse  is  the  scene  of  the  legend  of  Plautilla. 

'  S.  Paul  was  beheaded  by  the  sword  outside  the  Ostian  gate,  about  two 
miles  from  Bome,  at  a  place  called  Ad  Aquas  Salvias,  now  the  "  Tre  Fon- 
tane."  The  legend  of  his  death  relates  that  a  certain  Roman  matron  named 
Plautilla,  one  of  the  converts  of  S.  Peter,  placed  herself  on  the  road  by  which 
S.  Paul  passed  to  his  martyrdom,  to  behold  him  for  the  last  time  ;  and  when 
she  saw  him  she  wept  greatly  and  besought  his  blessing.  The  Apostle  then, 
seeing  her  faith,  turned  to  her,  and  begged  that  she  would  give  him  her  veil 
to  blind  his  eyes  when  he  should  be  beheaded,  promising  to  return  it  to  her 
after  his  death.  The  attendants  mocked  at  such  a  promise  ;  but  Plautilla, 
with  a  woman's  faith  and  charity,  taking  off  her  veil,  presented  it  to  him. 
After  his  martyrdom,  S.  Paul  appeared  to  her,  and  restored  the  veil  stained 
with  his  blood.' 

'  In  the  ancient  representations  of  the  martyrdom  of  S.  Paul,  the  legend  of 
Plautilla  is  seldom  omitted.  In  the  picture  hj  Giotto  in  the  Sacristy  of  S. 
Peter's,  Plautilla  is  seen  on  an  eminence  in  the  background,  receiving-  the  veil 
from  the  hands  of  S.  Paul,  who  appears  in  the  clouds  above  ;  the  same  repre- 
sentation, but  little  varied,  is  executed  in  bas-relief  on  the  bronze  doors  of  S. 
'Peter's.'— Jameson's  '  Sacred  Art.'  2 


^  See  the  Epistle  of  S.  Denis  the  Areopagite  to  Timothy. 

'  The  handkerchief  of  Plautilla  is  mentioned  in  the  Mirabilia  as  being  an 
object  of  devotion  in  the  twelfth  century — '  Ad  portam  sancti  Pauli  est 
sudarlum  dominL' 
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The  lane  which  leads  to  the  Tre  Fontane  turns  off  to  the  left  a 
little  beyond  S.  Paolo. 

'  In  iill  the  melancholy  vicinity  of  Rome  there  is  not  a  more  melancholy  spot 
than  the  Tre  Foutane.  A  splendid  monastery,  rich  with  all  the  offerinsfs  of 
Christendom,  once  existed  there  :  the  ravag-es  of  that  mysterious  scoury:e  of 
the  Campa^  na,  the  malaria,  have  rendered  it  a  desert ;  three  ancient  churches 
and  some  ruins  still  exist,  and  a  few  pule  monks  wander  al)Out  the  swampy 
dismal  confines  of  the  hollow  in  which  they  stand.  In  winter  yon  approach 
them  through  a  qu;vomire  ;  in  summer  you  dare  not  breathe  in  their  pesti- 
lential vicinity  ;  and  yet  there  is  a  sort  of  dead  beauty  about  tlie  place, 
somethino-  hallowed  as  well  as  sad,  which  seizes  on  the  fancy.' — Jameson's 
'  Sacred  Ay-t.' 

Of  late  years,  the  aspect  of  the  Tre  Fontane,  at  least,  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  the  growth  of  the  eucalyptus  groves,  which 
have  done  something  to  make  the  place  healthy  and  habitable,  and 
in  which  the  churches  are  now  almost  embosomed.  Eucalyptine  is 
sold  by  the  monks.  The  convent  was  bestowed  in  1867  by  Pius  IX. 
upon  the  French  Trappists,  and  twelve  brethren  of  this  severe  Order 
went  to  reside  there.  Entering  the  little  enclosure  now  occupied  by 
a  lovely  garden,  the  octagonal  church  on  the  right  is  S.  Maria 
Scala  Coeli,  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  cemetery  of  S.  Zeno, 
in  which  the  Christians  employed  in  building  the  Baths  of  Diocletian 
were  buried.  The  present  edifice  was  the  work  of  Vignola  and 
Giambattista  della  Porta  in  1582.  The  name  is  derived  from  the 
legend  that  here  S.  Bernard  had  a  vision  of  a  ladder  which  led  to 
heaven,  its  foot  resting  on  this  church,  and  of  angels  on  the  ladder 
leading  upward  the  souls  whom  his  prayers  had  redeemed  from 
purgatory.  The  mosaics  in  the  apse  were  the  work  of  P.  Zucca,  a 
Florentine,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  are  perhaps  the  best  of 
modern  mosaics.  They  represent  the  saints  Zeno,  Bernard,  Vin- 
cenzo,  and  Anastasio,  adored  by  Pope  Clement  VIII.  and  Cardinal 
Aldobrandini,  under  whom  the  remodelling  of  the  church  took 
place.     A  vault  is  shown  as  the  prison  of  S.  Paul. 

The  second  (and  far  more  interesting,  church)  is  the  basilica  of 
SS.  Vincenzo  ed  Anastasio,  founded  by  Honorius  I.  (628),  and  re- 
stored by  Honorius  III.  (1221),  when  it  was  consecrated  afresh.  It 
is  approached  by  an  atrium  with  a  penthouse  roof,  supported  by  low 
columns,  and  adorned  by  decaying  frescoes,  among  which  the 
figure  of  Honorius  III.  may  be  made  out.  The  interior,  which 
reeks  with  damp,  is  almost  entirely  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and, 
as  Gregorovius  observes,  '  there  is  no  church  in  Rome  where  one 
breathes  a  greater  air  of  antiquity  than  here.'  The  pillars  are 
adorned  with  coarse  frescoes  of  the  apostles,  adapted  from  sketches 
of  Raffaelle,  and  ruined  by  repeated  restorations.  The  cloisters  are 
primitive  and  highly  picturesque. 

'  S.  Vincenzo  alle  Tre  Fontane  so  far  deviates  from  the  usual  basilican 
arrani-ement  as  almost  to  deserve  the  ap])ellation  of  i,'-()thic.  It  has  the  same 
defect  as  all  the  rest— its  pier  arches  l)eiii<i-  too  low,  for  wliich  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse here  ;  but  l)Otli  internally  and  externally  it  shows  a  uniformity  of  design, 
and  a  desire  to  make  every  part  ornamental,  that  produces  a  very  ])leasing' 
effect,  altliouirh  the  whob^  is  merely  a  l)rick,  and  ornament  is  so  si)arinLrly 
ai)plied  as  only  just  to  prevent  the  buildinu  sinking;  to  the  class  of  mere 
utilitarian  erections.'- .Fcrr/UAon'i  '  Handbook  of  Architecture,'  vol.  ii. 
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The  two  saints  "vsrhose  relics  are  said  to  repose  here  were  in  nowise  connected 
in  their  lifetime.  S.  Viucenzo,  who  suffered  A.D.  304,  was  a  native  of  S.ira- 
sjossa,  cruelly  tortured  to  death  at  Valencia,  under  Daciau,  by  being  racked 
on  a  slow  fire  over  a  ^lidiron,  'of  which  th&  bars  were  framed  like  scythes.' 
His  story  is  told  with  horrible  detail  by  Prudeutius.  Anastasius,  who  died 
A.D.  628,  was  a  native  of  Persia,  who  had  become  a  Christian  and  taken  the 
monastic  habit  at  a  convent  near  Jerusalem.  He  was  tortured  and  finally 
strangled,  under  Chosroes,  at  Barsaloe,  in  Assyria.  He  is  not  known  to  l)e 
represented  anywhere  in  art,  save  in  the  almost  obliterated  frescoes  in  the 
atrium  of  this  church. 

The  third  church,  S.  Paolo  alle  Tre  Fontane,  was  built  by  Gia- 
como  della  Porta  for  Cardinal  Aldobrandini  in  1590.  It  contains 
the  pillar  to  which  S.  Paul  is  said  to  have  been  bound,  the  block  of 
marble  upon  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  beheaded,  and  the 
three  fountains  which  sprang  forth  wherever  the  severed  head 
struck  the  earth  during  three  bounds  which  it  made  after  decapita- 
tion, crying  thrice  '  Jesus,  Jesus,  Jesus.'  In  support  of  this  story, 
it  is  asserted  that  the  water  of  the  first  of  these  fountains  is  still 
warm,  of  the  second  tepid,  of  the  third  cold.  Three  modern  altars 
above  the  fountains  are  each  decorated  with  a  head  of  the  apostle 
in  bas-relief. 

'A  la  premiere,  lame  vient  a  I'iustaut  meme  de  s'echapper  du  corps.  Ce 
chef  <^lorieux  est  plein  de  vie !  A  la  seconde,  les  ombres  de  la  mort  couvrent 
dej^  ses  admirables  traits ;  a  la  troisieme,  le  sommeil  eternel  les  a  envahis, 
et,  quoique  demeures  tout  rayonuauts  de  beaute,  ils  disent,  sans  parler,  que 
dans  ce  monde  ces  levres  ne  s'entr'ouvriront  plus,  et  que  ce  regard  d'aigle 
s'est  voile  pour  toujours.'— '  Une  Chretienne  a  Borne.'  * 

The  pavement  is  of  ancient  mosaic  representing  the  Four  Seasons, 
Hiems,  Ver,  Aestas,  and  Autumnus,  brought  from  the  excavations 
of  the  palace  at  Ostia,  and  given  by  Pius  IX.  The  interior  of  tliis 
church  has  lately  been  beautified  at  the  expense  of  a  French  noble- 
man, and  the  whole  enclosure  of  the  Tre  Fontane  has  been  improved 
by  Mgr.  de  Merode,  whose  plantations  of  eucalyptus  are  doing  some- 
thing to  modify  the  malaria,  which,  until  lately,  made  it  impossible 
for  any  monks  to  pass  the  summer  in  health  here. 

'  As  the  martyr  and  his  executioners  passed  on  (from  the  Ostian  gate),  their 
way  was  crowded  with  a  motley  multitude  of  goers  and  comers  between  the 
metropolis  and  its  harbour — merchants  hastening  to  superintend  the  unload- 
ing of  their  cargoes — sailors  eager  to  squander  the  profits  of  their  last  voyage 
in  the  dissipations  of  the  capital— officials  of  the  government  charged  with 
the  administration  of  the  provinces,  or  the  command  of  the  legions  on  the 
Euphrates  or  the  Rhine — Chaldean  astrologers — Phrygian  eunuchs— dancing- 
girls  from  Syria,  with  their  painted  turbans— mendicant  pxiests  from  Egypt, 
howling  for  Osiris — Greek  adventurers,  eager  to  coin  their  national  cunning 
into  Roman  gold — representatives  of  the  avarice  and  ambition,  the  fraud  and 
lust,  the  superstition  and  intelligence,  of  the  Imperial  world.  Through  the 
dust  and  tumult  of  that  busy  throng,  the  small  troop  of  soldiers  threaded 
their  way  silently,  under  the  bright  sky  of  an  Italian  midsummer.  They  were 

1  The  accounts  of  the  apostle's  death  vary  conspicuously :  S.  Prudeutius 
says  that  both  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul  suffered  together  in  the  same  field,  near  a 
swampy  ground,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Some  say  S.  Peter  suffered  on  the 
same  day  of  the  month,  ))ut  a  year  before  S.  Paul.  But  Eusebius,  S.  Epi- 
phanius,  and  most  otliers,  afiOrm  that  they  suffered  the  same  year,  and  on 
Juue  29th.' — Alban  Butler. 
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niarcliiu^-,  thou'^'h  they  know  it  not,  in  a  procession  more  really  triumphal 
th  m  any  they  h  ul  ever  followed,  in  the  train  of  2:eu(!ral  or  emperor,  alonij 
the  Sicred  Way.  Their  prisoner,  now  at  last  and  for  ever  delivered  from 
captivity,  rejoiced  to  follow  his  Lord  "without  the  irate."  The  place  of 
execution  was  not  fir  distint,  auvl  there  the  sword  of  the  headsman  ended  his 
lonti'  course  of  sufferings,  and  released  that  heroic  soul  from  tint  feeble  itody. 
Weepini;-  friends  took  up  his  corpse,  and  carried  it  for  buri  il  to  those 
su'iterranean  1  ibyriuths,  where,  throuq-h  many  a<>es  of  oppression,  the  per- 
secuted Church  found  refuye  for  the  livins?,  and  sepulchres  for  the  de.id. 

'Thus  died  the  apostle,  the  prophet,  and  the  martyr,  bequeathinsr  to  the 
Church,  in  her  goveruTnent  and  her  discipline,  the  leiracy  of  his  apo.stolic 
1  il)ours  ;  leaving'  his  prophetic  words  to  be  her  livinir  oracles  ;  pourinii-  forth 
his  blool  to  be  the  seed  of  a  thousand  martyrdoms.  Thenceforth,  amouij  the 
glorious  company  of  the  apostles,  among;  the  i^oodly  fellowship  of  the  pro- 
phets, amoug-  the  noble  army  of  martyrs,  his  name  has  stood  pre-eminent. 
An  1  wheresoever  the  holy  Chtirch  throughout  all  the  world  doth  acknow- 
ledg-e  God,  there  P.iul  of  Tarsus  is  revered,  as  the  great  te:icher  of  a  universil 
redemption  and  a  catholic  religion — the  her.ild  of  glad  tiding:s  to  all  man- 
kind.'— Conybeare  and  Iloivson. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  grand  double-aisled  Basilica  which 
arose  on  this  desolate  site  to  commemorate  the  martyrdom,  and 
which  is  now  itself  standing  alone  on  the  edge  of  the  Campagna, 
entirely  deserted  except  by  a  few  monks,  who  linger  in  its  mon- 
astery through  the  winter  months,  but  take  flight  to  S.  Calisto 
before  the  summer.  In  the  early  jMiddle  Ages,  however,  S.  Paolo 
was  surrounded  by  the  suburb  of  Joannipolis  (fortified  by  John  YIII. 
against  the  Saracens,  whom  he  had  defeated  in  the  naval  battle  of 
Cape  Circeo,  877),  possession  of  which  was  often  sharply  contested  in 
the  wars  between  the  popes  and  atati-popes.  The  walls  enclose  the 
basilica  in  a  detached  fortress,  'Castellum  S.  Pauli  quod  vocatur 
Johannipolis.'     Some  of  its  walls  remained  in  1074. 

On  the  site  of  the  vineyard  of  the  Roman  matron  Lucina  (or 
Cemetery  of  Commodilla),  where  she  first  gave  a  burial-place  to  the 
Apostle,  a  cella  memoriae  existed  at  ati  early  period,  one  of  those 
cells  which  were  inviolate  by  Roman  law,  without  regard  to  the 
religion  of  the  deceased.  In  the  time  of  Constantine  a  small  basi- 
lica was  built  facing  the  Ostian  Way.^  This  was  succeeded,  only 
fifty  years  later,  by  a  large  basilica  built  in  386  by  the  Emperors 
Valentinian  II.,  Theodosius,  and  Arcadius,2  in  order  to  rival  S. 
Peter's.  The  church  was  restored  by  Leo  III.  (795-816),  and  every 
succeeding  century  increased  its  beauty  and  magnificence.  On  the 
side  towards  the  river  it  was  approached  by  a  quadriporticus  (now 
rebuilt),  in  the  centre  of  which  a  beautiful  fountain,  surmounted  by 
a  cantharus,  was  erected  by  Leo  I.  Court  and  fountain  perished 
in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  sovereigns  of  England,  before  the 
Reformation,  were  protectors  of  this  basilica — as  those  of  France 
are  of  S.  John  Lateran,  and  those  of  Spain  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore — 
and  the  emblem  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  may  still  be  seen 
amongst  its  decorations. 

*  '  Eodem  tempore  fecit  Constajitinus  basilicam  Paulo  Apostolo  .  .  .  cuius 
corjjus  ita  recondit  in  iiere,  et  conclusit  sicut  Bealri  Petri.' — Liber  Pontificnlis. 

2  A  curious  relic  found  near  tljis,  in  the  last  century,  was  a  pLKjue  attached 
to  a  dog's  collar,  inscril)ed  :  '  I  Itelong  to  the  basilica  of  S.  Paul  the  Apostle, 
uud  our  three  sovereigns,  and  am  in  charge  of  Felicissimus  the  sliepherd.' 
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'The  very  abandonment  of  this  huge  pile,  standing-  in  solitary  grandeur  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  was  one  source  of  its  value.  While  it  had  been  kept 
in  perfect  repiir,  little  or  nothing  had  been  done  to  modernise  it  and  alter  its 
primitive  form  and  ornaments,  excepting  the  later  addition  of  some  modern 
chapels  above  the  transept ;  it  stood  naked  and  almost  rude,  but  unencum- 
bered with  the  lumpisli  and  tvsteless  plaster  encasement  of  the  old  basilica  in 
a  modern  Berniuesque  church  which  had  disfigured  the  Laterau  cathedral 
under  pretence  of  supporting  it.  It  remained  genuine,  though  bare,  as  S. 
Apollinare  in  Classc;  at  K.iveuna,  the  city  eminently  of  unspoiled  basilicas. 
No  chapels,  altars,  or  mural  monuments  softened  the  severity  of  its  outlines  ; 
only  the  series  of  Pap:il  portraits  running  round  the  upper  line  of  the  walls 
redeemed  this  sternness.  But  the  unbroken  files  of  columns,  along  each  side, 
carried  the  eye  forward  to  the  great  central  object,  the  altar  and  its  "Con- 
fession"; while  the  secondary  row  of  pillars,  running  behind  the  principal 
ones,  gave  depth  and  shadow,  mass  and  solidity,  to  back  up  the  noble  avenue 
along  which  one  glanced.' — Cardinal  Wisemun. 

On  the  16th  July  1823  this  magnificent  Basilica  was  almost 
totally  destroyed  by  fire,  on  the  night  which  preceded  the  death  of 
Pope  Pius  VII. 

'  Xot  a  word  was  said  to  the  dying  Pius  VII.  of  the  destruction  of  S.  Paul's. 
For  at  S.  Paul's  he  had  lived  as  a  qiiiet  monk,  engaged  in  study  and  in  teach- 
ing, and  he  loved  the  place  with  the  force  of  an  early  attachment.  It  would 
have  added  a  mental  pang  to  his  bodily  sufferings  to  learn  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  that  venerable  sanctuary,  in  which  he  had  drawn  down  by  pi'ayer  the 
blessings  of  Heaven  on  his  youthful  labour.' — Wisetnan,  'Life  of  Pius  VII.' 

The  restoration  was  immediately  begun,  and  a  large  contribution 
levied  for  the  purpose  from  all  Roman  Catholic  countries.  In  1854 
it  was  reopened  iu  its  present  form  by  Pius  IX.  Its  exterior  is  not 
attractive.  Its  lighthouse-like  tower  is  a  copy  from  the  Roman 
tomb  at  JS.  Remy.  The  western  atrium  was  added  1890-93.  Within 
it  is  carried  by  eighty  granite  columns  from  Baveno,  giving  an 
effect  both  striking  and  magnificent  ;  but  it  is  cold  and  uninterest- 
ing when  compared  with  the  ancient  structure,  'rich  with  inestim- 
able remains  of  ancient  art,  and  venerable  from  a  thousand 
associations.' 

If  we  approach  the  Basilica  by  the  door  on  the  side  of  the  monas- 
tery, we  enter  first  a  corinthian  portico,  containing  a  fine  statue 
of  Gregory  XVI.,  and  many  fragments  of  the  ancient  mosaics, 
collected  after  the  fire.  One  of  the  columns  (formerly  in  the  north 
aisle)  bears  the  name  of  Pope  Siricius — '  tota  mente  devotus ' — who 
was  governing  the  church  when  the  early  basilica  was  restored  in 
A.D.  386. 

The  portico  opens  into  the  transept,  although  the  principal 
entrance  of  the  Church  is  towards  the  Tiber.  Hence  we  look  down 
upon  the  Nave  (290  feet  long  and  72  feet  wide)  with  its  four  lines  of 
columns.  The  cornice  above  these  is  adorned  with  a  mosaic  series 
of  seventy-four  portraits  (?)  of  the  Popes,  each  five  feet  in  diameter 
— the  earlier  following  the  traditional  likenesses  produced  in  the 
fifth  century,  and  either  copied  before  the  fire  or  saved  from  the 
flames.^    The  Triumphal  Arch  which  separates  the  transept  from 

»  Those  of  the  Popes  of  the  first  four  centuries  were  saved,  and  are  preserved 
in  a  corridor  of  the  monastery.  TJiere  were  similar  heads  of  the  Popes  in  the 
old  S.  Peter's  and  the  old  Lateran.    Such  a  chain  of  heads  still  exists  iu  the 
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the  nave  is  a  relic  of  the  old  Basilica,  and  was  adorned  with  im- 
portant mosaic  by  Oalla  Placidia,  the  remarkable  sister  of  Honorius, 
in  440.  It  is  borne  by  two  ionic  columns.  On  the  side  towards  the 
nave  Christ  is  represented  adored  by  the  four-and-twenty  elders  and 
the  four  beasts  of  the  Revelation ; — on  that  toward  the  transept  the 
figure  of  the  Saviour  is  seen  between  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul. 
It  bears  two  inscriptions :  the  first, 

'  Theodosius  coepit,  perfecit  Honorius  aulaui 
Doctoris  muudi  sacratam  corpore  Pauli.' 

The  other,  especially  interesting  as  the  only  inscription  commemo- 
rating the  great  Pope  who  defended  Rome  against  Attila : 

'  Placidiae  pia  mens  operis  decus  horanc  [sic]  patcrui 
Gaudet  pontificis  studio  splendere  Leonis.' 

The  Mosaics  of  the  apse,  also  preserved  from  the  fire,  were  the 
work  of  Venetians  called  in  by  Honorius  III.  (A.u.  1220),  who  is 
seen  in  miniature  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  Christ.  They  represent 
the  Saviour  with  S.  Peter  and  S.  Andrew  on  the  right,  and  S.  Paul 
and  S.  Luke  on  the  left — and  beneath  these  the  twelve  apostles  and 
two  angels.  The  Holy  Innocents  (supposed  to  be  buried  in  this 
church?)  are  represented  lying  at  the  feet  of  our  Saviour.  The 
pavement  is  made  of  the  richest  marbles.  Right  and  left  of  the 
Tribune  are  two  Chapels.  The  first,  on  the  left,  contains  a  beautiful 
urn  of  oriental  granite  beneath  the  altar.  Here,  Ignazio  Loyola,  in 
1541,  together  with  his  disciples,  took  the  solemn  vows  of  the  new 
order.  The  second  chapel  on  the  right  from  the  Tribune,  dedicated 
to  S.  Benedict,  contains  twelve  fluted  columns  from  Veii.  The 
chapel  between  this  and  the  tribune,  the  second,  the  Cappella  del 
Coro,  was  saved  from  the  fire,  and  was  designed  by  Carlo  Madcrno. 

The  mosaics  on  the  back  of  the  arch  of  Galla  Placidia,  opposite, 
are  by  Pietro  Cavallini. 

'  In  the  mosaics  of  the  old  basilica  of  S.  Paolo  the  Holy  Innocents  were 
represented  by  a  group  of  small  figures  holding  palms,  and  placed  immedi- 
ately beneath  the  altar  or  throne,  sustaining  the  gospel,  the  cross,  and  the 
instruments  of  the  passion  of  our  Lord.  Over  these  figures  was  the  inscrip- 
tion, H.  I.  S.  Innocents.'— i/ameson's  '  Sacred  Art.' 

Beneath  the  arch  stands  the  ugly  modern  Baldacchino,  which 
encloses  the  Gothic  altar  canopy,  erected,  as  its  inscription  tells 
us,  by  Arnolphus  and  his  pupil  Petrus  in  1280.  The  Canopy  is 
caiTied  by  four  columns  of  red  porphyry.  In  front  is  the  '  Con- 
fessio,'  where  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  is  believed  to  repose. 
The  Liber  Pontificalis  says  that  Constantino  enclosed  the  body 
of  the  apostle  in  a  bronze  coffin,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  this  now.* 

cathedral  of  Siena.  The  Basilica  Aemilia  was  similarly  adorned  with  portraits 
in  pre-Christian  days.  '  The  portraits,  however,  are  not  properly  portraits, 
but  ideal  tyi)es'  (i.e.  imaginary). — Aiinellini. 

'  Many  believe  that  the  tomb  of  the  Apostle  wjis  utterly  profcmed  and  rifled 
in  846  by  the  Saracens,  but  it  may  have  been  only  the  altar  above  it  that  was 
destroyed  by  them.    The  Apostle's  head  is  at  the  Laterau(?). 
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Under  the  altar  is  a  chamber  paved  with  marble  slabs,  one  of  which 
is  inscribed  PAVLO  APOSTOLO  MAKT  .  .  .  The  inscription  is  of 
the  fourth  century,  or  as  remote  from  the  days  of  the  Apostle 
as  Queen  Mary  is  from  King  Edward  VII.  The  baldacchino  is 
inscribed : 

'  Tu  es  vas  electionis, 

Sancte  Paule  Apostole, 

Praedicator  veintatis 

In  universo  mundo.' 

This  is  sustained  by  four  columns  of  oriental  alabaster,  presented 
by  Mehemet  Ali,  pasha  of  Egypt.  The  altars  of  malachite,  at 
the  ends  of  the  transepts,  were  given  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  of 
Kussia. 

'Les  schismatiques  et  les  mnsulmaus  eux-meiues  sont  venus  I'endre  hom- 
maiie  a  ce  souverain  de  la  parole,  que  eutrainait  les  peuples  au  martyre  et 
sub ju^ ait  toxites  les  nations.' — '  Une  Chretienne  a  Rome.'' 

Query  :  Would  the  Catholic  world  have  done  a  similar  act  of 
generosity,  if  the  chief  mosque  at  Medina,  or  Mecca,  had  been 
destroyed  ? 

In  a  building  so  entirely  modern  there  are  naturally  few  indi- 
vidual objects  of  interest.  Among  those  saved  from  the  old  basilica 
is  the  Paschal  Candlestick,  by  Niccolo  di  Angelo  and  Pietro  Vas- 
salletto,  covered  with  coarse  sculpture  in  high  relief,  and  one  of  the 
most  curious  pieces  of  mediaeval  sculpture  at  Kome.  The  altar  at 
the  south  end  of  the  Transept  has  an  altar-piece  representing  the 
Assumption  by  Agricola,  and  statues  of  S.  Benedict  by  Baini,  and 
S.  Scholastica  by  Tenerani. 

The  altar  at  the  north  end  of  the  Transept  is  dedicated  to  S. 
Paul,  and  has  a  picture  of  his  conversion  by  Camuccini  (1773).  At 
the  sides  are  statues  of  S.  Gregory  by  Laboureur,  and  of  S.  Romualdo 
by  Stocchi. 

The  upper  walls  of  the  nave  are  decorated  with  frescoes  by 
Galiardi,  Podesti,  and  other  modern  artists.  The  ancient  quadri- 
portico  was  adorned  by  Leo  I.  with  a  fountain  surmounted  by  a 
Bacchic  Kantharos  inscribed  with  an  epigram  urging  the  faithful  to 
purify  themselves  both  inwardly  and  outwardly  before  venturing  to 
enter  the  holy  place.  The  fountain  was  seen  by  Cola  di  Rienzi  in 
the  fourteenth  centur}-  ;  in  the  fifteenth  it  had  disappeared.  In  the 
seventeenth  century  all  the  sacred  edifices  by  which  the  basilica 
was  surrounded  had  perished,  including  the  legendary  portico — two 
thousand  yards  long,  supported  by  a  thousand  marble  columns,  and 
roofed  with  lead — which  connected  the  basilica  with  the  Ostian 
gate. 

The  Cloister,  formerly  a  rival  to  that  at  the  Lateran,  is  entered 
at  the  south-west  angle  of  the  transept.  It  dates  from  121.5-30. 
and  is  the  work  of  members  of  the  Cosmati  family-firm.  It  is 
surrounded  by  arcades  carried  on  coupled  marble  columns  of  richly 
varied  designs,  inlaid  with  mosaics.  The  vaulting  was  badly 
restored,  sixteenth  century. 

Among  the  most  interesting  of  the  objects  saved  from  the  fire 
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and  preserved  in  tlie  Sacristy,  are  portions  of  the  Byzantine  bronze 
gates  ordered  by  Hildebrand  (afterwards  Gregory  VII.),  when 
Legate,  of  Staurachios,  at  Constantinople,  for  Pantaleone  di  Amalfi, 
Roman  Consul  in  1070,  and  adorned  with  fifty-four  scriptural 
compositions,  wrought  in  silver  thread,  inlaid  upon  niello.  Hilde- 
brand became  abbot  of  the  monastery. 

The  statement  so  confidently  asserted  that  the  original  columns 
of  Phrygian  (Pavonazzetto)  marble  here,  mostly  destroyed  by  the  fire 
of  1823,  were  transferred  five  centuries  after  the  time  of  Augustus 
from  the  Basilica  jEmilia  in  the  Forum,  belongs  to  the  brilliant 
realm  of  archaeological  fiction  :  like  the  Doric  Temple  of  Janus 
Quadrifrons  ;  and  the  noble  avenue  of  Maxentius,  imagined  to  have 
been  destroyed  in  1899  by  the  excavations  on  the  Clivus  Sacra  Via. 
Pliny  described  the  columns  of  the  ^Emilia  as  'Phrygian '  when  he 
should  have  used  another  term.  The  suggestion  that  the  trans- 
ference, moreover,  was  '  on  account  of  the  similarity  of  their 
names' — i.e.  vEmilius  Paulus  and  Paulus  Apostolus — is  positively 
naive,  like  the  confusion  between  Anna  Perenna  and  Anna,  the 
sister  of  Dido.  Of  what  beautiful  marble  the  iEmilian  columns 
were  fashioned  any  reader  may  recognise  who  now  pays  a  visit  to 
the  Forum.  The  facts  are  very  simple  :  they  were  not  of  pavonaz- 
zetto, and  they  were  not  transferred  at  all. 

The  two  great  Festivals  of  S.  Paul  are  solemnly  observed  in  this 
Basilica  upon  January  25th  and  June  30th,  and  that  of  the  Holy 
Innocents  upon  December  28th. 

'  As  the  emperor  of  Austria  was  the  protector  of  S.  Peter's,  the  kiug  of 
France  of  S.  John  Laterau,  the  king-  of  Spain  of  S.  Maria  Magofiore,  so  the 
kings  of  Euiiland  were  the  defenders  of  S.  Paul  without  the  walls.  In  the 
shiehl  of  the  abbot,  above  the  gate  of  the  adjoining  cloisters,  we  still  behold 
the  arm  grasping:  the  sword,  and  the  ribbon  of  the  garter  with  the  motto: 
"  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense."  '—Lanciani,  ^  New  Tales  of  Old  Rome.'' 

Between  the  Basilica  and  the  Porta  S.  Paolo,  the  main  branch 
of  the  Almo,  the  '  cursuque  brevissimus  Almo '  of  Ovid,  makes  for 
the  Tiber.  This  is  the  spot  where  the  disgusting  dervishes  of  Cybele 
used  to  wash  her  statue  (in  earlier  dayt;,  her  conic  black  emblem), 
and  the  sacred  vessels  of  her  temple,  and  to  raise  their  frantic 
annual  lamentation  for  the  death  of  her  lover,  the  shepherd  Atys : 

'  Est  locus,  in  Tiberim  quo  lubricus  intluit  Almo, 
Et  noraen  magno  perdit  ab  amne  minor, 
Illic  purpurea  canus  ctim  veste  sacerdos 
Almouis  dominam  sacraque  lavit  acjuis.' 

—Ovid,  Fast.  iv.  33. 

*  Phrygiaeque  matris  Almo  qua  levat  ferrnm.' 

—Martial,  Ep.  iii.  47,  2. 

The  Campagna  on  this  side  of  Rome  was  formerly  more  stricken 
by  malaria  than  other  parts,  and  is  in  consequence  more  deserted. 
That  this  scourge  has  followed  upon  the  destruction  of  the  villas 
and  gardens  which  once  adorned  the  suburbs  of  Rome,  and  that  it 
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did  not  always  dominate  the  region,  is  evident  from  the  account  of 
Pliny,  who  says : 

'  Such  is  the  happy  and  beautiful  amenity  a£  the  Campagna,  that  it  seems 
to  be  the  work  of  a  rejoicing-  nature.  For  truly  so  it  appears  in  the  vital  and 
perennial  salubrity  of  its  atmosphere  (vitalis  ac perennis  salubritatis  coeli  tern- 
peries),  in  its  fertile  plains,  sunny  hills,  healthy  woods,  thick  groves,  rich 
varieties  of  trees,  breezy  mountains,  fertility  in  fruits,  vines,  and  olives,  its 
noble  flocks  of  sheep,  abundant  herds  of  cattle,  numerous  lakes,  and  wealth 
of  rivers  and  streams  pouring  in  upon  it,  many  seaports,  in  whose  lap  the 
commerce  of  the  world  lies,  and  which  run  largely  into  the  sea  as  it  were  to 
help  mortals.' 

Still,  the  Goddess  of  Fever  owned  many  altars,  even  in  classical 
days. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  the  dominion  of  malaria  is  being  rapidly 
curtailed  by  the  spread  of  agricultural  drainage,  &c.,  is  past  deny- 
ing. Every  year  its  hold  is  being  narrowed  down,  and  soon  it  will 
be  confined  to  some  single  spot — a  prisoner  in  its  own  Campagna. 

Under  the  emperors,  the  town  of  Ostia,^  containing  80,000  inha- 
bitants, reached  such  a  degree  of  prosperity  that  its  suburbs  are 
described  as  joining  those  of  Rome,  so  that  one  magnificent  street 
almost  united  the  two.  This  is  now,  beyond  S.  Paolo,  a  road 
through  a  desert,  only  one  human  habitation  here  and  there  break- 
ing the  solitude. 


1  See  Days  near  Home  (A.  Hare  and  St.  C.  Baddeley). 


CHAPTER   XIX 

THE  VILLAS,  BORGHESE,  MADAMA,  AND  MELLINI 

Villa  Bor^'hese— Riffaelle's  Villa— Casiuo  and  Villa  of  Papa  Giulio— (Claude's 
Villa — Arco  Oscuro— Acqua  Acetosa)—  Chapel  of  S.  Audrew— Poute-Molle 
(Castle  of  Crescenza— Prima  Porta— The  Cremera— The  Allia)— (The  Via 
Cassia)— A'illa  Madama— Monte  Mario— Villa  Melliui— Porta  Angelica. 

IMMEDIATELY  outside  the  Porta  del  Popolo^— the  Porta  Fla- 
-*-  minia,  where  the  two  fine  towers  of  Sixtus  IV.  have  been 
recently  destroyed,^  together  with  remains  of  a  pyramidal  monu- 
ment which  were  then  discovered — on  the  left  was  the  old  English 
church,  a  vast  cruciform  ugly  '  upper  chamber,'  admirably  suited 
for  its  purpose,  pulled  down  1888. 

The  Papal  government  of  Rome  had  more  tolerance  for  a  religion 
which  was  not  its  own  than  had  that  of  the  first  Emperor.  Augustus 
refused  to  allow  the  performance  of  Egyptian  rites  within  a  mile  of 
the  city  walls.  But  then  he  did  not  expect  to  derive  profit,  while 
to  the  Jews  both  Julius  and  himself  were  emphatically  friendly. 

The  corner  tower  on  the  walls  toward  the  river,  known  as  Lo 
TruUo,  was  supposed  to  be  especially  haunted  by  the  ghost  of 
Nero — '  ubi  umbra  Neronis  diu  mansitavit.'  The  third  tower  on 
the  left  of  the  gate  stands  upon  an  ancient  tomb.  A  curious  sepul- 
chral inscription,  found  in  pulling  down  the  gate  towers  in  1877, 
invokes  curses  on  any  one  disturbing  the  remains  of  the  woman 
commemorated  '  quod  inter  fideles  fidelis  f  uit,  inter  alienos  pagana 
fuit.' 

On  the  right  of  the  Gate  (going  outside)  is  the  entrance  to  the 
beautiful  Villa  Borghese.  It  is,  as  John  Evelyn  described  it  in 
1644, '  a  real  Elysium  of  delight,  a  Paradise.'  The  '  Villa  Burghesiae 
Pincianae '  was  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century 
by  Cardinal  Scipione  Caffarelli  Borghese,  with  the  co-operation  of 
his  uncle,  Paul  V.,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Rome.^  Almost 
regal  in  their  habits,  their  charities,  and  in  public  estimation  under 

*  Known  first  as  Port:i  Flaniinia,  then  till  the  fifteenth  century  as  Porta  S. 
Valentino,  from  the  nei<;fhbonrin<j'  basilica  and  catacombs. 

2  In  this  destruction  were  discovered  bas-reliefs  of  the  five  horses,  '  Pal- 
matus,  Danaus,  Ocean,  Victor,  and  Vindex,'  which  had  been  removed  by  the 
Pope  from  the  tomb  of  the  champion  Publius  Aelius  Gutta  Calpuruianus. 

•  See  the  contemporary  biocrraphy  of  the  Cardinal,  written  under  his 
patronage,  in  the  Ca8auatense  Library. 
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the  Papal  rule,  the  Borghese  family,  after  380  years  of  sumptuous 
splendour,  have  been  ruined  by  speculating  in  modern  house- 
building, and  have  been  compelled  to  sell  the  villa  to  the  State 
for  3,000,000  lire.  It  is  now  intended  to  join  it  to  the  Pincio  by 
bridges  over  the  Via  delle  Mura. 

*  The  eutrance  to  the  Villa  Borghese  is  just  outside  the  Porta  del  Popolo. 
Passing  beneath  that  not  very  impressive  specimen  of  Michelangelo's  archi- 
tecture, a  minute's  walk  will  transport  the  visitor  from  the  small  uneasy  lava 
stones  of  the  Roman  pavement  into  broad,  travelled  carriage  drives,  whence 
a  little  farther  stroll  brings  him  to  the  soft  turf  of  a  beautiful  seclusion.  A 
seclusion,  but  seldom  a  solitude  ;  for  priest,  noble,  and  populace,  stranger 
and  native,  all  who  breathe  the  Roman  air,  find  free  admission,  and  come 
hither  to  taste  the  languid  enjoyment  of  the  day-dream  which  they  call  life. 

'  The  scenery  is  such  as  arrays  itself  to  the  imagination  when  we  read  the 
beautiful  old  myths,  and  fancy  a  brighter  sky,  a  softer  turf,  a  more  pictur- 
esque arrangement  of  venerable  trees,  than  we  find  in  the  rude  and  untrained 
landscapes  of  the  western  world.  The  ilex  trees,  so  ancient  and  time- 
honoured  are  they,  seemed  to  have  lived  for  ages  undistui-bed,  and  to  feel  no 
dread  of  profanation  by  the  axe  any  more  than  overthrow  by  the  thunder- 
stroke. It  has  already  passed  out  of  their  dreamy  old  memories  that  only  a 
few  years  ago  they  were  grievously  imperilled  by  the  Gaul's  last  assault  upon 
the  walls  of  Rome.  As  if  confident  in  the  long  peace  of  their  life-time,  they 
assume  attitudes  of  evident  repose.  They  loan  over  the  green  tiirf  in  ponder- 
ous grace,  throwing  abroad  their  great  branches  without  danger  of  interfer- 
ing with  other  trees,  though  other  majestic  trees  grow  near  enough  for 
dignified  society,  but  too  distant  for  constraint.  Never  was  there  a  more 
venerable  quietude  than  that  which  sleeps  among  their  sheltering  boughs  ; 
never  a  sweeter  sunshine  than  that  which  gladdens  the  srentle  gloom  which 
these  leafy  patriarchs  strive  to  diffuse  over  the  swelling  and  subsiding 
lawns. 

'  In  other  portions  of  the  grounds  the  stone  pines  lift  their  dense  clumps  of 
branches  upon  a  slender  length  of  stem,  so  high  that  they  look  like  green 
islands  in  the  air,  flinging  down  a  shadow  upon  the  turf  so  far  off  that  you 
scarcely  know  which  tree  has  made  it. 

'  Again,  there  are  avenues  of  cypress,  resembling  dark  flames  of  huge 
funeral  candles,  which  spread  dusk  and  twilight  round  about  them  instead 
of  cheerful  radiance.  The  more  open  spots  are  all  a-bloom,  early  in  the 
season,  with  anemones  of  wondrous  size,  both  white  and  rose-coloured,  and 
violets  that  betray  themselves  by  their  rich  fragrance,  even  if  their  blue 
eyes  fail  to  meet  your  own.  Daisies,  too,  are  abundant,  but  larger  than  the 
modest  little  English  flower,  and  therefore  of  small  account. 

'  These  wooded  and  flowery  lawns  are  more  beautiful  than  the  finest  English 
park  scenery,  more  touching,  more  impressive,  through  the  neglect  that 
leaves  Nature  so  much  to  her  own  ways  and  methods.  Since  man  seldom 
interferes  with  her,  she  sets  to  work  in  her  quiet  way  and  makes  herself  at 
home.  There  is  enough  of  human  care,  it  is  true,  bestowed  long  ago,  and 
still  bestowed,  to  prevent  wildness  from  growing  into  deformity  ;  and  the 
result  is  an  ideal  landscape,  a  woodland  scene  that  seems  to  have  been 
projected  out  of  the  poet's  mind.  If  the  ancient  Faun  were  other  than  a 
mere  creation  of  old  poetry,  and  could  reappear  anywhere,  it  must  be  in 
such  a  scene  as  this. 

'  In  the  openings  of  the  wood  there  are  fountains  plashing  into  marble 
basons,  the  depths  of  which  are  shaggy  with  water-weeds  ;  or  they  tumble 
like  natural  cascades  from  rock  to  rock,  sending  their  murmur  afar,  to  make 
the  quiet  and  silence  more  appreciable.  Scattered  here  and  there  with  care- 
less artifice,  stand  old  altars  bearing  Roman  inscriptions.  Statues,  grey  with 
the  long  corrosion  of  even  that  soft  atmosphere,  half  hide  and  half  reveal 
themselves,  high  on  pedestals,  or  perhaps  fallen  and  broken  on  the  turf. 
Terminal  figures,  columns  of  marble  or  granite  porticoes  and  arches,  are  seen 
in  the  vistas  of  the  woodpaths,  either  veritable  relics  of  antiquity,  or  with  so 
exquisite  a  touch  of  artful  ruin  on  them  that  they  are  better  than  if  really 
antique.     At  all  events,  grass  grows  on  the  tops  of  the  shattered  pillars,  and 
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weeds  aud  flowers  root  themselves  in  the  chinks  of  the  massive  arches  and 
fronts  of  temples,  as  if  this  were  the  thousandth  summer  since  their  winged 
seeds  alighted  there. 

'  What  a  strange  idea — what  a  needless  labour — to  construct  artificial  ruins 
in  Rome,  the  native  soil  of  ruin  !  But  even  these  sportive  imitations,  wrought 
by  man  in  emulation  of  what  time  has  done  to  temples  and  palaces,  are  per- 
haps centuries  old,  and,  beginning  as  illusions,  have  grown  to  be  venerable 
in  sober  earnest.  The  result  of  all  is  a  scene  such  as  is  to  be  found  nowhere 
save  in  these  princely  villa-residences  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  :  a 
scene  that  must  have  reqtiired  generations  and  ages,  during  which  growth, 
decay,  and  man's  intelligence  wrought  kindly  together,  to  render  it  so  gently 
wild  as  we  behold  it  now. 

'  The  final  charm  is  bestowed  by  the  malaria.  There  is  a  piercing,  thrill- 
ing, delicious  kind  of  regret  in  the  idea  of  so  much  beauty  being  thrown 
away,  or  only  enjoyable  at  its  half-development,  in  winter  and  early  spring, 
and  never  to  be  dwelt  amongst,  as  the  home  scenery  of  any  human  being. 
For  if  you  come  hither  in  summer,  and  stray  through  these  glades  in  the 
golden  sunset,  fever  walks  arm-in-arm  with  you,  and  death  awaits  you  in  the 
end  of  the  dim  vista.  Thus  the  scene  is  like  Eden  in  its  loveliness  :  like 
Eden,  too,  in  the  fatal  spell  that  removes  it  beyond  the  scope  of  man's  actual 
possessions.' — Transformation. 

'  Oswald  et  Corinne  terminferent  leur  voyage  de  Rome  par  la  Villa-Borghese, 
celui  de  tons  les  jardins  et  de  tons  les  palais  remains  ou  les  splendeurs  de  la 
nature  et  des  arts  sont  rassembles  avec  le  plus  de  goiit  et  d'eclat.  On  y  voit 
des  arbres  de  toutes  les  esp^ces  et  des  eaux  magnlfiques.  Une  reunion  iucroy- 
able  de  statues,  de  vases,  de  sarcophages  antiques,  se  melent  avec  la  fraicheur 
de  la  jeune  nature  du  sud.  La  mythologie  des  anciens  y  semble  ranira^e. 
Les  naiades  sont  plac^es  sur  le  bord  des  ondes,  les  nymphes  dans  les  bois 
dignes  d'elles,  les  tombeaux  sous  les  ombrages  elys^ens  ;  la  statue  d'Esculape 
est  au  milieu  d'une  ile  ;  celle  de  Venus  semble  sortir  des  ondes :  Ovide  et 
Virgile  pourraient  se  promener  dans  ce  beau  lieu,  et  se  croire  encore  au  si^cle 
d'AuiiUste.  Les  chefs-d'oeuvre  de  sculpture  que  renferme  le  palais,  lui  don- 
nent  une  magnificence  a  jamais  nouvelle.  On  apergoit  de  lion,  k  travers  les 
arbres,  la  ville  de  Rome  et  Saint-Pierre,  et  la  campagne,  et  les  longues 
arcades,  debris  des  aqueducs  qui  transportaient  les  sources  des  montagnes 
dans  I'ancienne  Rome.  Tout  est  1^  pour  la  pensee,  pour  I'imagination,  pour 
la  reverie. 

'  Les  sensations  les  plus  pures  se  confondent  avec  les  plaisirs  ne  I'&me,  et 
donnent  I'idee  d'un  bonheur  pxrfait ;  mais  quand  on  demande,  pourquoi  ce 
s^jour  ravissant  u'est-il  pas  habits  ?  Ton  vous  repond  que  le  mauvais  air  {la 
cattiva  aHa)  ne  permet  pas  d'y  vivre  pendant  I'^ti.' — Madame  de  Stael. 

All  the  sarcophagi,  marble  benches,  &c.,  which  till  recently  were 
to  be  seen  here,  and  even  the  splendid  terrace  wall  in  front  of  the 
Casino  with  its  fountains,  have  been  removed  to  the  sumptuous 
villa  of  Mr.  Astor,  at  Cliveden,  near  Maidenhead.  The  terrace  has 
been  replaced  by  a  copy,  on  its  old  site. 

The  Casino,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  villa,  built  by  Cardinal 
Scipione  Borghese,  the  favourite  nephew  of  Paul  V.,  is  visible  from 
1  to  4 — entrance  1  lira.  The  collection  in  this  villa  contains  no 
exceedingly  important  statues.  In  the  vestibule  are  three  reliefs 
from  the  Arch  of  Claudius  in  the  Corso,  destroyed  in  1527.  The 
inscription  belonging  to  it  was  found  in  1641,  near  the  Palazzo 
Sciarra,  and  commemorates  that  Emperor's  conquest  in  Britain. 
The  arch  was  utilised  in  subsequent  times  for  the  '  specus '  of  the 
Aqua  Virgo,  which  thus  crossed  the  Corso  (Via  Flaminia)  to  the 
Baths  of  Agrippa  and  the  Pantheon.  The  decorations  of  many  of 
the  rooms  are  by  the  Scotchmen  Gavin  Hamilton  and  David  Moore, 
and  J.  P.  Hackaert,  a  pupil  of  Le  Soeur  and  the  companion  of 
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Goethe  during  his  Italian  travels.^  We  first  enter  a  great  hall, 
with  a  ceiling  painted  by  Mario  Rossi,  and  a  floor  paved  with  a 
third-century  mosaic  discovered  at  the  Torre  Nuova  below  Tusculum 
(one  of  the  principal  Borghese  farms)  in  1834. 

xxxvi.  Colossal  Satyr, 
xl.  Meleager. 

Leaving  the  great  hall  on  the  right,  we  may  notice : 

\st  Room. 

{In  the  Centre.) 

Statue  of  Princess  Pauline  Borghese,  sister  of  Napoleon  I.,  as  Venus 
Victrix,  by  Canova. 

'  Canova  esteemed  his  statue  of  the  Princess  Borghese  as  one  of  his  best 
works.  No  one  else  could  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  it,  for  the 
prince,  who  certainly  was  not  jealous  of  his  wife's  person,  was  so  jealous  of 
her  statue,  that  he  kept  it  locked  up  in  a  room  in  the  Borghese  Palace,  of 
which  he  held  the  key,  and  not  a  human  being,  not  even  Canova  himself, 
could  get  access  to  it.'— Eaton's  'Rome.' 

Some  one  remarking  to  the  beautiful  Pauline  that  it  must  have  been  rather 
cold  sitting  for  that  statue,  she  replied,  '  But  there  was  a  flre.' 

Canova  took  Chantrey  to  see  this  statue  by  night,  wishing,  as  was  his  wont, 
to  show  it  by  the  light  of  a  single  taper.  Chantrey,  wishing  to  do  honour  to 
the  artist,  insisted  upon  holding  the  taper  for  the  best  light  himself,  which 
gave  rise  to  Moore's  lines  : 

'  When  he,  thy  peer  in  art  and  fame. 

Hung  o'er  the  marble  with  delight ; 
And  while  his  ling'ring  hand  would  steal 

O'er  every  grace  the  taper's  rays. 
Gave  thee,  with  all  the  generous  zeal 
Such  master-spirits  only  feel. 
The  best  of  fame— a  rival's  praise  ! ' 

Ixiv.  The  Cassandra  torn  by  Ajax  from  the  statue  of  Pallas— a  relief. 

2nd  Room. 

Several  Sarcophagi. 

(In  the  Centre.) 

David  with  the  Sling,  executed  by  Bernini  in  his  eighteenth  year. 

Srd  Room. 

{In  the  Centre.) 

Bernini,  1616.    Daphne  changetl  into  a  Laurel  as  she  fled  from  the 
love  of  Apollo. 

'  And  now  despairing,  cast  a  mournful  look 
Upon  the  streams  of  her  paternal  brook  : — 
Oh  !  help  (she  cry'd),  in  this  extremest  need. 
If  water-gods  are  deities  indeed  : 
Gape,  earth,  and  this  unhappy  wretch  entomb  ; 
Or  change  my  form,  whence  all  my  sorrows  come. 
Scarce  had  she  finished,  when  her  feet  she  found 
Benumb'd  with  cold,  and  fasten'd  to  the  ground  : 

1  See  the  Journal  of  Miss  Berry,  who  saw  the  rooms  being  decorated  in 

1783-84. 

2r 
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A  filmy  riml  about  her  body  grows  ; 

Her  Imir  to  leaves,  her  arms  extended  to  boughs  : 

The  uyuiph  is  all  luto  a  laurel  g-one  : 

The  smoothness  of  her  skin  remains  alone.' 

—Ovid.  Metam.  i.  (Dryden). 

On  the  base  are  lines  written  by  Urban  VIII.  in  his  youth — 

'  Quisquis  amans  sequitur  fugitivae  gaudia  formae, 
Fronde  manus  implet,  baccas  vel  carpit  amaras.' 

cxvii.  Apollo.    The  head  belongs  to  another  statue, 
cvii.  Marble  group  for  a  garden. 

4<A  Room. 

A  handsome  gallery  with  paintings  by  Marchetti  and  De  Angelis, 

adorned  with   porphyry  busts  of  eleven  Caesars  (sixteenth   and 

seventeenth  centuries). 
cxxxv.  Ivy-crowned  bust  of  Ariadne— the  bust  celebrated  in  Ouida's 

novel, 
clx  v.  Sepulchral  urn  of  porphyry  found  in  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian. 

bih  Room. 

clxxii.  The  Hermaphrodite  ;  found  near  S.  Jlaria  della  Vittoria.    Re- 
presented dreaming, 
clxxvi.  '  Fedele,'  a  copy  of  the  bronze  Boy  at  the  Capitol. 

Qih  Room,. 
{In  the  Centre.) 

Aneas  carrying  off  Anchises,  executed  when  Bernini  was  only  fifteen 

years  old. 
cic.  Asclepios  and  Telesphoros.     Compare  this  with  the  statue  of  the 
god  found  at  the  Lacus  Juturuae,  in  the  Forum. 

1th  Room,. 

(In  the  Centre.) 

Boy  on  a  Dolphin. 

8th  Room. 

ccxxxi.  Dionysos  and  a  Girl, 
ccxxxiii.  Pluto. 

(In  the  centre.) 
ccxxxii.  Satyr. 
From  the  right  of  the  4th  Hall  a  staircase  ascends  to  the  Picture 
Gallery,  removed  from  the  Palazzo  Borghese  after  the  ruin  of  the 
family  in  1892.  It  was  the  first  private  collection  in  Rome.  The 
Government,  refusing  to  allow  the  owner  to  accept  far  larger  offers 
from  abroad,  purchased  the  collections  here  in  1901  for  the  ludi- 
crously small  sum  of  140,000  lire,  less  than  the  value  of  the  best  picture 
in  it.  Turning  to  the  right  from  the  entrance,  we  should  especially 
notice — 

1st  Hall. 

Left  Wall— 

M.  School  of  Francia  :  Msn\o\min\nd  Child.  , 

35.  40,  44,  49.  Fr.  Albani  :  The  Four  Seasons.     Much  repainted. 
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'  The  Seasons,  bv  Francesco  Albaui,  were,  beyond  all  others,  my  fuvourite 
pieces  ;  the  beautiful,  joyous  ano-el-children— the  Loves,  were  as  if  creatioas 
of  my  own  dreams.  How  deliciously  they  were  staggerino  about  in  the 
picttire  of  Sprin^;- !  A  crowd  of  them  were  sharpeniuii  arrows,  whilst  one 
of  them  turned  round  the  areat  yrindstone,  and  two  others,  floating-  above, 
poured  water  upon  it.  In  Summer  they  flew  about  among-  the  tree-branches, 
which  were  loaded  with  fruit,  which  they  i)lucked  ;  they  swam  in  the  fresh 
water,  and  played  with  it.  Autumn  brought  the  pleasures  of  the  chase. 
Cupid  sits,  with  a  torcli  in  his  hand,  in  his  little  chariot,  which  two  of  his 
compauions  draw  :  while  Love  lieckous  to  the  brisk  hunter,  and  shows  him 
the  place  where  they  can  rest  themselves  side  by  side.  Winter  has  lulled  all 
the  little  ones  to  sleep  ;  soundly  and  fast  they  lie  slumbering  around.  The 
Nymphs  steal  their  quivers  and  arrows,  which  they  throw  on  the  fire,  that 
there  may  be  an  end  of  the  dangerous  weapons.' — AMersen,  '  The  Im- 
provi'iatoreJ' 

*42.  Guercino :    The  Return  of  the  Prodigal   Son.     One  of  the  best 

works  of  the  master. 
51.  Grddo  Cagnacci  (disciple  of  Guido  Eeni) :  A  Sibyl. 

Wall  of  Exit— 

53.  DoineiiU'hiuo  :  La  Caccia  di  Diana,  one  of  the  most  famous 
works  of  the  ma.ster  from  profane  history,  and  full  of  attractive 
details. 

'  There  is  plenty  of  animation  everywhere,  and  the  unity  of  the  work  is 
preserved  ;  from  the  goddess  herself  who  with  her  arms  raised  in  the  act  of 
applauding-,  to  the  girl  near  her,  eagerly  marking  in  a  curved  attitude  the 
bird  falling-  to  the  arrow  shot  by  another.'— ui.  Venturi. 

Domenichino  :  ^  S.  Cecilia,  usually  called  the  Cumaeau  Sibyl ! 

♦  A  fine,  jolly,  buxom  figure.'— T.  Smollett,  Letter  XXIII. 

Windoiv  Wall — 

*57.  Marco  Meloni :  S.  Antonio. 
60.  Jacopo  Boateri  :  Holy  Family. 
*61.  School  of  Francia  :  Madonna  and  Child. 
*65.  Francia :  S.  Stephen — splendid  in  colour.    One  of  his  early  works. 

'  Few  paintings  are  so  full  of  the  essence  of  the  purest  art  as  this  S.  Stephen.' 
— MoreUi. 

2nd  Hall. 

97.  Moroni  (?) :  Portrait. 

94.  Bronzino  (?) :  Cosimo  de'  Medici. 

92.  Baldassare  Pemzzi  :  Venus  leaving  the  Bath. 

'  1  Domenichino  may  be  studied  at  Rome  better  than  anywhere  else.  His 
principal  frescoes  include — the  four  Evangelists  of  the  Tribune  and  the 
cupola  of  S.  Andrea  della  Yalle,  the  four  allegorical  figures  at  S.  Carlo 
a'  Catinari,  the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Andrew  at  S.  Gregorio,  the  Martyrdom  of 
S.  Sebastian  at  S.  Maria  degli  Angeli,  the  ceiling-  of  the  principal  chapel  of 
S.  Silvestro  a  Monte  Cavallo,  the  Assumption  on  the  ceiling-  of  S.  Maria  in 
Trastevere,  the  episodes  in  the  life  of  S.  Jerome  in  the  portico  of  S.  Onofrio, 
the  frescoes  of  the  chapel  of  S.  Cecilia  in  S.  Luigi  dei  Frances!.  His  principal 
pictui-es  include — the  Communion  of  S.  Jerome  at  the  Vatican,  the  Ecstasy  of 
S.  Francis  at  the  Cappuccini,  the  Deliverance  of  S.  Peter  at  S.  Pletro  in 
Vincoli,  the  Bath  of  Diana  and  the  so-called  Sibyl  at  the  Villa  Borghese, 
another  Sibyl  at  the  Capitol,  Saul  and  David  at  the  Palazzo  Eospigliosi,  and 
the  Terrestrial  Paradise  at  the  Palazzo  Barberini. 
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3rd  Hall.— Dutch  School. 
Indiffereut  specimens. 

4ith  Hall. — Fragments  of  frescoes:  much  spoiled  by  retoucliinsr. 

303.  The  Nuptials  of  Alexjiuder  and  Roxana. 
294.  The  Nuptials  of  Vertuninus  and  Pomona. 
300.  '  II  Bersao-lio  del  Dei.'    The  Archers. 

These  three  frescoes  are  from  the  Casino  of  Raff  a  el  le  in  the  Villa 
Borghese  (destroyed  in  the  siege  of  Rome  in  1849),  and  are  supposed 
by  Passavant  to  have  been  painted  by  his  pupil,  Pierino  del  Yaga, 
from  his  designs. 

5th  Hall. — School  of  Ferrara. 

240.  Garofalo :  Madonna  and  Child  with  S.  Joseph  and  S.  Michael. 

'  Of  the  late  period  of  the  master  :  his  liquid  brown  shadows  now  incline  to 
black.' — Morelli. 

217.  DOS.SO  Dossl :  The  Enchantress  Circe— a  magnificent  specimen 
of  the  master. 

mh  Hall.— The  Venetian  School. 

Entrance  Wall — 

*133.  Sebastiano  del  Pimnho  :  The  Flaoellatiou.    (A  faithful  copy.) 
137.  Lo  Scarsellino  (attributed  to  Paolo  Veronese) :    S.  John  B'ii)tist 
preaching-.    (Unfinished.) 

Left  Wall— 

101.  Paolo  Veronese  :  S.  Antonio  preaching-  to  the  Fishes. 
115.  Bart.  Licino  da  Pordenone  :  Portraits  of  the  artist's  family.  Com- 
pare it  with  ii  similar  work  ;it  Hampton  Court. 

Wall  of  Exit- 
lib.  Corregglo :  Danae.  lu  tlie  corner  of  this  picture  are  the 
celebrated  Ciipids  sharpening-  an  arrow.  This  work,  painted 
for  Federioo,  Duke  of  Mantua,  and  which  Giulio  Romano 
declared  to  have  no  equal,  has  suffered  many  wanderings,— to 
Spain,  to  the  house  of  Leoui  Aretino  at  Milan,  to  the  Emperor 
Rudolph  at  Prague,  to  Stockholm,  Paris,  London  (for  650 
g-uineas  to  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater),  and  to  Paris  ag-ain  (1823), 
where  it  was  purchased  by  Prince  Borg-hese  for  £285. 

7th  Hall. 
Entrance  Wall— 

*176.  Giov.  Bellini  :  Madonna  and  Child. 
181.  DoKso  Doasi :  Portrait. 
188.  Titian  :  S.  Dominic. 

*186.  Bonifazio  (the  Younger) ;  The  Return  of  the  Prodiual  Son. 
185.  Lorenzo  Lotto.  A  fine  portrait  of  a  uentleraan  in  black,  ap- 
parently recovered  from  illness.  His  right  hand  covers  a  faded 
rose  in  which  is  a  diminutive  skull.  Beyond  him  S.  George  killB 
the  dragon. 
193.  Lorenzo  Lotto,  1508.  The  Virgin  and  Child,  with  S.  Onofrio  and 
S.  Bernardino. 

'  An  exquisite  early  work  of  the  master.'— jtforeWi. 
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Left  Wall. 

147.  Titian:  so-called  Sacred,  and  Profane  Love,  with  Cupid 
tishinu^  in  a  marble  tauk.  Painted  in  the  master's  youth.  The  same 
woman  is  represented  in  two  attitudes. 

'  An  exquisite  allegoricftl  romance,  with  the  most  poetic  landscape  imagin- 
able.'— Morelli. 

'  Out  of  Venice  there  is  nothiuii  of  Titian's  to  compare  to  his  Sacred  and 
Profane  Love.  It  represents  two  figures  :  one,  a  heavenly  and  youthful  form, 
unclothed,  except  with  a  light  drapery  ;  the  other,  a  lovely  female,  dressed 
in  the  most  splendid  attire;  both  are  sitting  on  the  brink  of  a  well,  into 
which  a  little  winged  Love  is  groping-,  apparently  to  find  his  lost  dart.  .  .  . 
Description  can  give  no  idea  of  the  consummate  beauty  of  this  composition. 
It  has  all  Titian's  matchless  warmth  of  colouring,  with  a  correctness  of 
design  no  other  painter  of  the  Venetian  school  ever  attained.  Ti  is  natui'e  : 
but  not  individual  natui-e  :  it  is  ideal  beauty  in  all  its  perfection,  and 
breathing  life  in  all  its  truth,  that  we  behold.'— ^ato«'«  '  Borne.' 

•  Two  female  forms  are  seated  on  the  edge  of  a  sarcophagus-shaped  fountain  ; 
the  one  in  a  rich  Venetian  costume,  with  gloves,  flowers  in  her  hands,  and  a 
plucked  rose  beside  her,  is  in  deep  meditation,  as  if  solving-  some  diflBcnit 
question.  The  other  is  unclothed  :  a  red  drapery  is  falling-  behind  her,  while 
she  exhibits  a  form  of  the  utmost  beauty  and  delicacy  :  she  is  turning  towards 
the  other  figure  with  the  sweetest  persuasiveness  of  expression.  A  Cupid  is 
playing  in  the  fountain  ;  in  the  distance  is  a  rich,  glowing  landscape.' — Ktigler. 

'La  Fable  et  la  Verite  ferait  un  meilleur  titre,  mais  le  titre  exact  devrait 
etre  la  Nature  et  la  Civilisation.' — E.  Montcgut. 

149.  Bonifazio  (2) :  The  "Woman  taken  in  Adultery. 
Window  Wall— 

*156.  Bonifazio   (the  Elder) :    Christ   and   the    3Iother   of  Zebedee's 
Children. 

Right  Wall. 

163.  Palmu  Vecchio :  Holy  Family.    The  Madonna  is  a  Bergamasque 

peasant  girl. 
170.  Titian  :  Venus  blindfolding  Cupid.    1565. 

Sth  Hall  (returning  to  the  entrance  and  left). 

495.  Marcello  Provenzali :  Mosaic  Portrait  of  Paul  V.,  founder  of  the 
Borghese  fortunes. 

9th  HaU. 

Left  Wall— 

461.  Andrea  Solaria  (?) :  The  Cros.s- Bearing — an  interesting  specimen 

of  the  Milanese  Schuol. 
459.  Sodoma  :  Madonna  and  Child,  with  S.  Giuseppe.    Much  spoiled. 

Right  Wall— 

439.  Lorenzo  di  Credi  (?) :  Holy  Family. 

435.  Marco  d'Oggiono  :  S.  John. 

433.  Lorenzo   di   Credi :    Holy   F;imily.     (Unfinished,    but    very 

beautiful.) 
429.  Bern.  Luini  {School  of):  S.  Agata. 

10th  HaU. 
Entrance  WaU — 

310.  Fra  Bartolommeo  and  Albertindli :  Holy  Family.    1511, 
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Right  Wall— 

352.  School  of  Filijypo  Lippi :  Holy  Family. 
348.  Itottlcclll :  Holy  Family  au<1  Anj^cLs. 

31G.  An  indifferent  copy  from  Titian  by  Saasoferrato :  The  Three  Ages 
of  Miiu.i     Original  at  Bridgrewater  House. 

Wall  of  Exit— 

340.  Carlo  Dolce  :  Madonna.     Replica  of  the  one  in  the  P.  Pitti. 
334.  Andrea  del  Sarto  (?)  :  Madonna  and  Child  with  S.  John. 
331.  Andrea  del  Sarto  \i) :  Madonna  and  Child  with  three  children. 
*328.  Andrea  del  Sarto :  The  Magdalen. ^ 

Window  Wall — 

326   i/uca«CranacA  ;  Venus  and  Cupid.    1531.    Sisrned  with  a  crowned 
dragon. 

'  Sous  rombrc  opaque  li'une  foret,  les  pleds  dans  uue  herbe  gpaisse  et 
mouillee,  se  dresse,  commu  un  fant6me  diabolique,  une  grande  femme  uuc, 
aux  chairs  blanches,  a  la  tete  blonde,  coilfee  d'uue  toque  ?eigneuriale  dc 
velours.  C'est  un  grand  ver  humain  nd  de  rhuuiidit(?  de  la  terre,  une  lille  de 
I'oaibre  et  des  solitudes  verdoyantes.' — EmiZe  Montigut. 

llth  EaU. 

Entrance  Wall— 

371.  Florentine  :  Maddalena  Strozzi  as  S.  Catherine. 
""369.  Kaffaelle  :  The  Deposition.    1507. 

'  This  picture  was  the  last  work  of  Raflaelle  before  he  went  to  Rome.  It 
has  a  touching  story.  It  was  painted  for  Atalanta  B:iglioni,  the  mother  of 
the  young  chieftain  Grifone,  slain  in  a  street  conflict  in  the  streets  of  Perugia, 
July  15, 1500.  Being  absent  in  the  country  at  the  time,  Atalanta  was  recalled 
to  her  dying  son,  with  his  young  wife  Zenobia.  As  she  appri)ached,  his 
murderers  stood  aside,  dreading  her  malediction,  but  were  surprised  by  her 
exhorting  him  to  pai-don  them  with  his  dying  breath.  In  the  i)icture 
Atalanta  afterwards  "  laid  her  own  maternal  sorrows  at  the  feet  of  a  yet 
higher  and  holier  suffering."  It  was  placed  by  her  in  a  chapel  in  S. 
Francesco  de  Conventual!  at  Perugia  :  Paul  V.  bought  it  for  the  Borghese. 
The  "  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity"  at  the  Vatican  formed  a  predella  for  this 
picture. 

'  Raffaelle's  picture  of  "Bearing  the  Body  of  Christ  to  the  Sepulchre," 
though  meriting  all  its  fame  in  respect  of  drawing,  expression,  and  know- 
ledge, has  lost  all  signs  of  reverential  feeling  in  the  persons  of  the  bearers. 
The  reduced  size  of  the  winding-sheet  is  to  blame  for  this,  by  bringing  them 
rudely  in  contact  with  their  precious  burden.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than 
their  figures,  or  more  satisfactory  than  their  labour,  if  we  forget  what  it  is 
they  are  carrying  ;  but  it  is  the  weight  of  the  burden  onlj',  and  not  the 
character  of  it,  which  the  painter  has  kept  in  view,  and  we  feel  that  the 
result  would  liave  been  the  same  had  these  fio^ures  been  carrying  a  bag  of 
sand.  Here,  from  the  youth  of  the  figure,  the  bearer  at  the  feet  appears  to 
be  St.  John.'— Lady  Eastlake. 

It  left  Foligno  in  1608  for  Rome,  where  it  remained  until  1797, 
when  it  was  taken  to  Paris.     In  1815  it  returned  to  its  owners. 

355.  Sassoferrato  (Copy  of  the  Raffaelle  [at  Palazzo  Barberinx)  :    The 
Fornarina. 

'  See  Kugler,  ii.  449. 

2  The  authenticity  of  all  the  other  pictures  in  this  gallery,  ascribed  to 
Andrea,  is  doubted  by  Morclli,  though  Ailolfo  Venturi  inclines  to  consider 
them  authentic. 
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Left  Wall— 

382.  Sassoferrato  :  Madonna  and  Child.    Imitating  the  Bui'dett-Coutts 

Kalfiielle. 
*386.  Perugino  :  S.  Sebastian. 
390.  L'Ortolano  :  The  Deposition. 

Window  Wall— 

394.  Eusebio  di  S.  Giorgio  (?)  •  S.  Sebastian. 

396.  Antonello  da  Messina  :  Portrait. 

397.  Pinturicchio  (?) :  Male  Portrait. 

398.  T.  Zuccaro  :  The  Dead  Christ  with  Angels. 

399.  Timoteo  delta  Vite  (?)  :  Portrait. 

*401.  Perugino  {School  of) :  Madonna  and  Child. 

Right  Wall— 

408.  Pierino  del  Vaga,  after  RafEaelle  (or  Pontormo  ?) :    Portrait  of 

Cardinal  Marcello  Cervini  (Marcellus  II. ,  Pope). 
411.  Vandyke  :  The  Entombment. 

413.  GitiUo  Romano,  after  Raffaelle  :  Portrait  of  Julius  II. 
420.  Giulio  Romano,  after  Raffaelle  ;  S.  John  in  the  Wilderness. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  grounds,  not  far  from  the  walls  of  Rome, 
stood  the  Villa  Olgiati  (1785),  once  the  Villa  of  Raffaelle,  though  it 
is  very  doubtful  if  he  ever  possessed  it.  It  contained  three  rooms 
ornamented  with  frescoes  from  the  hand  of  some  disciple.  The 
best  of  these  are  now  preserved  in  the  Villa  Borghese.  The  Villa 
Olgiati  was  destroyed  during  the  siege  of  Rome  in  1849,  when  many 
of  the  old  trees  on  this  side  of  the  grounds  were  cut  down. 

We  now  enter  upon  the  ugly  dusty  street  which  leads  in  a  straight 
line  to  the  Milvian  Bridge  (Ponte  Molle),  which  the  extravagant 
Gallienus  intended  to  connect  with  the  city  by  a  portico  9000  feet 
long.  By  this  road  the  messengers  brought  the  news  of  the  defeat 
of  Hannibal,  and  by  this  road  the  last  triumphal  procession  entered 
Rome — that  of  the  Emperor  Honorius  and  Stilicho  (described  by 
the  poet  Claudian)  in  A.D.  404.  By  it  also  entered  the  mediaeval 
emperors. 

The  hill  on  the  right  of  the  road,  Monte  Parioli,  is  composed  of  a 
coarse  travertine  which  Vitruvius  justly  describes  as  an  excellent 
weather  stone,  though  easily  calcined  by  fire.  Under  the  hill,  just 
beyond  where  the  new  road  turns  off,  are  the  Catacombs  of  S. 
Valentine,  a  priest  beheaded  c.  268,  on  the  Flaminian  Way,  and 
buried  on  the  property  of  the  matron  Lubinella,  near  the  spot  of  his 
martyrdom.  Close  to  the  entrance  of  the  catacombs  are  remains  of 
a  basilica  built  by  Pope  Julius  I.  c.  352,  and  restored  in  the  seventh 
century.  Around  it  lies  an  early  Christian  burial-ground,  in  which 
some  of  the  tombs  and  sarcophagi  still  remain.  A  metrical  epitaph 
praises  the  virtues  of  Aurelia  Bebrana,  wife  of  Flavins  Crescentius, 
368.  Just  beyond  the  entrance  to  the  catacombs  is  the  Vigna  Glori, 
where  the  Cairoli  brothers  (commemorated  by  a  monument  on  the 
Pincio),  taken  by  the  Papal  troops,  were  executed,  after  their  rash 
attempt  against  Rome  in  1867.  On  the  other  side  the  same  hill 
is  undermined  by  the  Catacombs  of  SS.  Gianutus  and  Basilla.  A 
beautiful  drive  which  skirts  these  hUls  has  been  formed  (1888-91) 
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called  the  Viale  Parioli,  or  Passeggiata  Regina  Margherita,  from 
the  Porta  del  Popolo  to  the  Porta  Salara. 

Half  a  mile  from  the  gate  rises  conspicuously  on  the  right  of  the 
road  the  Casino  di  Papa  Giulio,  with  picturesque  overhanging 
cornices  and  sculptured  fountain.  The  courtyard  has  a  quaint 
cloister.  The  destruction  or  '  removal'  of  the  front  of  this  building 
has  been  contemplated  under  the  present  government.  This  is  the 
'  Villino,'  and,  far  behind,  but  formerly  connected  with  it  by  a  long 
corridor,  is  the  Villa  di  Papa  Giulio,  decorated  wuth  columns  from 
the  Baths  of  Zenobia,  near  Bagni.  Its  inner  courts,  corridors,  and 
sumptuous  fountain,  are  of  great  beauty.  Several  rooms  have 
richly  decorated  ceilings,  painted  by  Taddeo  Zuccaro.  Michelangelo 
was  consulted  by  the  Pope  as  to  the  building  of  this  villa,  and 
Vasari  made  drawings  for  it,  but  '  the  actual  architect  was  Vignola, 
who  had  to  suffer  severely,  together  with  all  his  fellow-workmen, 
from  the  tracasseries  of  the  Pope's  favourite,  the  Bishop  Aliotti, 
whom  the  less-enduring  Michelangelo  was  wont  to  nickname 
Monsignor  Tante  Cose.' 

'  The  villa  of  Papa  Giulio  is  still  visited  by  the  stranger.  Restored  to  the 
presence  of  those  times,  he  ascends  the  spacious  steps  to  the  gallery,  whence 
he  overlooks  the  whole  extent  of  Rome,  from  Monte  3Iario,  with  all  the 
windings  of  the  Tiber.  The  building  of  this  palace,  the  layiui?  out  of  its 
gardens,  were  the  daily  occupations  of  Pope  Julius  III.  The  place  was 
designed  by  himself,  but  was  never  completed  :  every  day  brouglit  with  it 
some  new  suggestion  or  caprice,  which  the  architects  must  at  once  set  them- 
selves to  realise.  This  pontifE  desired  to  forward  the  interests  of  his  family, 
but  he  was  not  inclined  to  involve  himself  in  dangerous  perplexities  on  their 
account.  The  pleasant  blameless  life  of  his  villa  was  that  which  was  best 
suited  to  him.  He  gave  entertainments,  which  he  enlivened  with  proverbial 
and  other  modes  of  expression,  that  sometimes  mingled  blushes  with  the 
smiles  of  his  g-uests.  In  the  important  affairs  of  the  church  and  state  he 
took  no  other  share  than  was  absolutely  inevitable.  This  Pope  Julius  died 
March  23,  1555.'— Ranke's  'Histonj  of  the  Popes." 

'  C'est  nniquement  comme  protecteur  des  arts  et  comma  prince  magnifique 
que  nous  pouvons  envisager  Jules  III.  Sa  mauvaise  sante  lui  faisait  re- 
chercher  le  repos  et  les  douceurs  d'une  vie  grande  et  libre.  Aussi  avait-il 
fait  editier  avec  une  sorte  de  tendresse  paternellc  cette  belle  villa,  qui  est 
ck^bre,  dans  I'histoire  de  I'art,  sous  le  nom  de  Vigne  du  pape  Jules.  Michel- 
Ange,  Vasari,  Vignole  en  avaient  dessin^  les  profils  ;  les  nymph^es  et  les 
fontaines  ^taient  d'Ammanati ;  les  peintures  de  Taddeo  Zuccari.  Du  haut 
d'une  galerie  61egante  on  d^couvrait  les  sept  coUines,  et  d'ombreuses  allees, 
trac^es  par  Jules  III.,  egaraient  les  pas  du  vieillard  dans  ce  dMale  de  tertres 
et  de  valines  qui  s6pare  le  pont  ou  perit  Maxence  de  la  ville  6ternelle.'— 
Goumerie,  ^Rome  Chretienne,'  li.  172. 

To  R.  of  entrance.     (Tickets,  1  lira.) 

Room  1.  Six  cases,  containing  vases,  incense-burners,  simpula, 
amphorae,  specchi,  strigils,  &c.,  from  the  Tombs  at  Falerii  (Civita 
Custellana).  In  the  centre  a  terra-cotta  couch  with  man  and  wife 
reclining.     The  lady  wears  lace  boots,  pointed. 

Room  2  (to  Left  of  entrance). 

In  centre  the  oak-trunk  coffin  found  at  Gabii  (Castiglione),  1886, 
with  the  much  damaged  male  skeleton  within.     The  funeral  vases 
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and  cups,  sixteen  in  all,  were  found  in  it ;  but  no  one  then  thought 
to  microscopically  examine  their  contents,  as  was  needful  to  do. 
The  skeleton  measured  6  ft.  3  in. 

The  tiles  all  around  came  from  the  Tempio  dello  Scasato  at 
Falerii.     (See  map  of  Falerii  in  the  room.) 

We  now  enter  the  semicircular  ambulatory  and  ascend  by  door  on 
L.  a  spiral  stairway. 

Room  3  (after  small  vestibule)  contains  ten  cases  of  ritual  and 
other  vases  and  amphorae ;   some  in  terra-cotta,  some  in  bronze, 
decorated  and  plain.    Horses  and  birds  occur  among  the  ornaments. 
Room  4.     (Cases  xi.-xxii.) 

Painted    vases    (Campanian,   imported  by  Etruscans),   paterae, 
amphoretti,  necklaces. 
Room  5.     (Cases  xxiii.-xxx.) 

Two  and  four  handled  vases  with  appliquee  ornament.  In- 
scribed paterae.  Case  xxx.  contains,  besides,  a  bunch  of  gold  wire 
for  hair  ornament.  The  frieze  of  frescoes  in  this  room,  with 
figures  of  arts  and  crafts,  is  admirable. 

Room  6  (small).  Fine  rings,  necklets,  and  gold  ornaments. 
We  now  pass  into  the  upper  ambulatory,  lined  on  both  sides  with 
continuous  cases  filled  with  perfect  specimens  of  olloe  and  all 
kinds  of  '  stipe  votive,'  and  jewellery,  from  the  tombs  at  Narce. 
Observe  the  amber  fibulae,  made  in  thirteen  sections,  from  dark 
Sicilian  amber.  The  learned  Director,  Prof.  Sogliano  (of  Pompeii), 
has  done  a  great  deal  to  reinstate  the  collection  in  its  original 
glory,  illustrating  truthfully  the  successive  periods  of  Etruscan  art. 
Pope  Julius  used  to  come  daily  hither,  with  all  his  court,  from 
the  Vatican  by  water.  The  richly  decorated  barge,  filled  with 
venerable  ecclesiastics,  gliding  between  the  osier-fringed  banks  of 
the  yellow  Tiber,  with  its  distant  line  of  churches  and  palaces, 
would  make  a  fine  subject  for  a  picture.  The  chambers  of  the  villa 
are  now  occupied  by  a  museum  of  Etruscan  antiquities  (open  from 
10  to  4  daily,  entrance  1  lira,  on  Sundays  10  to  12,  free)  found  at 
Falerii  (Civita  Castellana).  Similar  ones  have  occurred  in  1903  at 
the  Sepolcretum  in  the  Forum.  In  one  of  the  courts  is  a  model  of 
a  little  temple  at  Alatri. 

The  splendid  discoveries  made  some  years  back  at  Civita  Castel- 
lana (Falerii)  promised  to  have  made  this  museum  as  unique  for 
the  students  of  Etrurian  Archaeology-  as  the  National  Gallery  in 
London  is  for  students  of  Italian  Schools  of  Painting.  With  every 
possible  care  the  entire  contents  of  thirty-seven  tombs  were  trans- 
ported hither,  and  we  recollect  with  gratitude  the  privilege  granted 
us  of  witnessing  the  arrival  and  unpacking  of  some  of  these.  The 
objects,  including  exquisitely  painted  vases,  antifixae,  cups,  cin- 
erary urns,  ornaments  of  sUver,  and  gold,  and  zinc,  and  enamel, 
represented  the  growth,  culmination,  and  decadence  of  FaUscan 
and  also  of  Greek,  imported)  art ;  thus  affording  the  most  interesting 
illustration  of  the  evolution  of  style  in  various  branches  of  aesthetic 
and  archaeological  study,  disposed  in  clear  intellectual  sequence. 
In  1899,  however,  after  months  of  unpleasant  suspicion,  it  was  made 
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patent  that,  for  reasons  which  to  himself  seemed  the  best  in  the 
world,  the  curator  had  taken  an  antipathy,  not  to  the  precious  objects 
under  his  charge,  but  to  the  strict  natural  symmetry  in  which  they 
disposed  themselves.  In  consequence  he  re-assorted  them  so  as  to 
suit  a  taste  of  his  own,  which,  strange  to  relate,  to  the  rest  of  the 
archaeological  world  seemed  to  result  in  chaos.  The  effect  to  us 
was  like  that  of  having  looked  for  a  moment  on  the  eyes  of  a  beautiful 
woman  whose  body  has  been  for  ages,  as  by  a  miracle,  preserved ; 
and  then  suddenly  having  seen  them  dissolve  into  formless  dust. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  local  opinion  was  driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  Parliament  would  be  a  more  fitting  field  for  such  abilities  than 
a  museum,  and  accordingly  the  author  of  our  losses  has  become  a 
Deputy  to  the  same  Administration  which  has  fined  Prince  Chigi 
£12,000  for  selling  one  of  his  own  family  pictures. 

Nearly  opposite  the  Casino  di  Papa  Giulio,  on  the  farther  bank  of 
the  Tiber,  was  the  picturesque  Villa  of  Claude  Lorraine,  whither  he 
was  wont  to  retire  during  the  summer  months,  residing  in  winter  in 
the  Tempietto  at  the  head  of  the  Triuitii  steps.  This  villa  was  best 
seen  from  the  walk  by  the  river-side,  which  is  reached  by  turning 
at  once  to  the  left  on  coming  out  of  the  Porta  del  Popolo.  Hence 
it  made  a  good  foreground  to  the  view  of  the  city  and  distant 
heights  of  the  Janiculan.  Modern  buildings  have  spoilt  the  beauty 
since  1880,  and  a  portion  of  the  villa  itself  has  been  mutilated. 

'This  road  is  called  "  Poussin's  Walk,"  because  the  ^reat  painter  used  to 
go  along-  it  from  Home  to  his  vilLi  near  Ponte  MoUe.  One  sees  here  an 
horizon  such  as  one  often  finds  in  Ponssin's  pictures.' —Frederika  Bremer. 

Close  to  the  Villa  di  Papa  Giulio  (L.)  is  the  tunnel  called  Arco 
Oscuro,  passing  which,  a  steep  lane,  with  a  beautiful  view  toward  S. 
Peter's,  ascends  between  the  hillsides  of  Monte  Parioli  and  descends 
on  the  other  side  (following  the  turn  to  the  right)  to  join  the  Viale 
Parioli  near  the  Tiber  bank,  about  two  miles  from  Rome.  Near  its 
junction  is  situated  the  Acqua  Acetosa,  a  refreshing  mineral  spring 
like  seltzer  water,  enclosed  in  a  well-house  erected  by  Bernini  for 
Alexander  VII. 

'  Acqua  Acetosa, 
Buona  per  la  sposa,' 

is  a  well-known  early  morning  cry  in  Rome. 

There  is  a  lovely  view  from  hence  across  the  Campagna  in  the 
direction  of  Fidenae  (Castel  Giubbileo)  and  the  Tor  di  Quinto. 

'  A  green  hill,  one  of  those  bare  table-lands  so  common  in  tl»e  Campagna, 
rises  on  the  right.  Ascend  it  to  whore  a  broad  furrow  in  the  slope  seems  to 
mark  the  site  of  an  ancient  road.  You  are  on  a  plateau,  almostiqnadi-angular 
in  form,  rising  steeply  to  the  height  of  nearly  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
Tiber,  and  [isolateil,  save  at  one  angle,  wliero  it  is  united  to  other  hiy-h 
ground  by  a  narrow  isthmus.  Not  a  tree— not  a  shrub  on  its  turf-grown 
surface— not  a  house— not  a  ruin- not  one  stone  upon  another,  to  tell  you  that 
the  site  had  been  inhabited.     Yet  here  once  stood  Antemuae,  the  city  of  many 
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towers,^  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  Italy  I^  Not  a  trace  remains  above- 
gronnd.  Even  the  broken  pottery,  that  infallible  indicator  of  bygone  civili- 
sation, which  marks  the  site  and  determines  the  limits  of  habitation  on  many 
a  now  desolate  spot  of  classic  ofronnd,  is  here  so  overgrown  withherbao-e  that 
the  eye  of  an  antiquary  would  alone  detect  it.  It  is  a  site  strong-  by  nature, 
and  well  adapted  for  a  city,  as  cities  then  were  ;  for  it  is  scarcely  larger  than 
the  P.ilatine  Hill,  which,  thouarh  at  first  it  embraced  the  whole  of  Rome,  was 
afterwards  too  small  for  a  sinirle  pal;:ce.  It  has  a  peculiar  interest  as  one  of 
the  three  cities  of  Sabina,"  whose  daughters,  ravished  by  the  followers  of 
Romulus,  became  the  mothers  of  the  Roman  race.  Antemnae  was  the  nearest 
city  to  Rome — only  three  miles  distant— and  therefore  must  have  suffered 
most  from  the  inhospitable  violence  of  the  Romans.' — Dennu'  'Cities  of 
Etricria,'  ch.  iii. 

There  is  a  walk  by  the  river  from  hence  back  to  the  Ponte  Molle. 
Here  a  beautiful  Miss  Bathurst  was  drowned  by  her  horse  slipping 
backwards  with  her  down  the  bank  into  the  Tiber  in  1824. 

The  river-bank  presents  a  series  of  picturesque  views,  though  the 
yellow  Tiber  scarcely  recalls  Virgil's  description : 

'  Caemleus  Tybrls,  coelo  gratissimus  amnis.' 

— Aen.  viii.  64. 

Continuing  to  follow  the  main  road  from  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  on 
the  left  is  the  round  Church  of  S.  Andrew,  with  the  doric  portico, 
built  by  Vignola,  in  1527,  to  commemorate  the  deliverance  of 
Clement  VII.  from  the  Germans. 

Farther,  on  the  right,  is  another  Chapel  built  (1462)  in  honour  of 
S.  Andrew's  Head. 

'  One  of  the  most  curious  instances  of  relique- worship  occurred  here  in  the 
reign  of  Aeneas  Sylvius,  Pope  Pius  II.  The  head  of  S.  Andrew  was  brought 
in  stately  procession  from  the  fortress  of  Xarni,  whither,  as  the  Tui'ks  in- 
vaded the  Movea,  it  had  been  brought  for  safety  from  Patras.  It  was 
intended  that  the  most  glorious  heads  of  S.  Peter  and  S.  Paul  should  go 
forth  to  meet  that  of  their  brother  apostle.  But  the  mass  of  gold  which 
enshrined  the  cumbrous  iron  which  protected  these  reliques,  was  too  heavy 
to  be  moved  ;  so,  without  them,  the  Pope,  the  cardinals,  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  Rome,  thronged  forth  to  the  meadows  near  the  ^lilvian  Bridg-e.  The 
Pope  made  an  eloquent  address  to  the  head,  a  hymn  was  suny  entreating-  the 
saint's  aid  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  Turks.  It  rested  that  day  on  the  altar 
of  Santa  Maria  del  Popolo,  and  was  then  conveyed  through  the  city,  deco- 
rated with  all  splendour,  to  S.  Peter's.  Cardinal  Bessarion  preached  a  sermon, 
and  the  head  was  deposited  with  those  of  his  brother  apostles  under  the  high 
altar.' — MUman's  '  Latin  Christianity.' 

The  picturesque  rocks  called  Sassi  di  S.  Giuliano,  overhanging 
the  Tiber  a  little  above  Ponte  Molle,  have  been  recently  (1903) 
quarried  away,  and  stripped  of  the  ilexes  which  crowned  them. 

A  mile  and  a  half  from  the  gate,  the  Tiber  is  crossed  by  the 
Ponte  Molle,  built  by  Pius  VII.  in  1815,  on  the  site  and  foundations 
of  the  Pons  Milvius,  which  was  erected  B.C.  109  by  the  Censor 
M.  Aemilius  Scaurus.  It  was  here  that,  on  the  night  of  December  3, 
B.C.  63,  Cicero  captured  the  emissaries  of  the  Allobroges,  who  were 
engaged  in  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline. 


1  'Turrigerae  Antcjiuae.'— Virg.  Aen.  vii.  631. 

2  '  Antemnaque  prisco 
Crustumio  prior.' — Sil.  Ital.  viii.  367. 

3  The  other  two  were  Caenina  and  Crustumerium. 
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'  It  is  obvious  that  the  Allobroyian  deputies  hiwi  lent  themselves  as  spies 
to  the  Roiiiau  Govcruiuent,  and  had  c  irried  on  tlic  negotiations  only  with  a 
view  to  convey  into  tlie  hiiuds  of  the  latter  tlie  desired  proofs  implicatini;' 
the  rin<>-leaders  of  the  conspiracy.' — Mommsen. 

Hence,  on  October  27,  A.D.  312,  after  his  defeat  bj  Constantine  at 
the  Saxa  Rubra,  Maxentius  was  thrown  or  fell  with  the  struggling 
crowd  into  the  river.  The  statues  of  the  Saviour  and  John  the 
Baptist,  at  the  farther  entrance  of  the  bridge,  are  by  Mocchi,  author 
of  that  of  S.  Veronica  at  S.  Peter's. 

Here  are  a  number  of  taverns  and  trattorie,  much  frequented 
by  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people,  reached  by  tramway  from 
the  Porta  del  Popolo.  Similar  places  of  public  amusement  seem 
to  have  existed  here  from  imperial  times.  Ovid  describes  the 
people  coming  out  hither  in  troops  by  the  Via  Flaminia  to  celebrate 
the  fete  ('  festum  geniale ')  of  Anna  Pereuna,  an  old  '  goody '  who 
supplied  the  plebs  with  cakes  during  the  retreat  to  the  Mons  Sacer, 
but  who  afterwards,  from  a  similitude  of  names  (?),  was  con- 
founded with  Anna,  sister  of  Dido. 

'  Idibus  est  Annae  festum  geniale  Perennae, 

Haud  procul  a  ripis,  advena  Tibri,  tuis. 
Plebs  venit,  ac  virides  passim  disjecta  per  herbas 

Potat ;  et  accunibit  cum  pare  quisque  sua. 
Sub  Jove  pars  durat ;  pauci  tentoria  jjonunt ; 

Sunt,  quibus  e  ramis  fi'ondea  facta  casa  est : 
Pars,  sibi  pro  ri2:idis  calamos  statuere  columnis, 

Desuper  extentas  imposuere  tog-as. 
Sole  tamen  vinoque  calent ;  annosque  precantur, 

Quot  sumunt  cyathos,  ad  numerumque  hi  bunt. 
Invenies  illic,  qui  Nestoris  ebibat  annos  : 

Quae  sit  per  calicos  facta  Sibylla  suos. 
Illic  et  cantant,  quidquid  didicerc  theatris, 

Et  jactant  faciles  ad  sua  verba  manus  ; 
Et  ducuut  lonuas  posito  cratere  choreas, 

Cultacjue  difEusis  saltat  amica  comis. 
Cum  redeunt,  titubant,  et  sunt  spectacula  vulgi, 

Et  fortunatos  obvia  turba  vocat. 
Occurri  nuper.     Visa  est  mihi  dig-na  relatu 

Pompa  :  senem  potum  pota  trahebat  anus.' 

—Fast.  iii.  523. 

Here  three  roads  meet.  We  will  glance  at  them  in  order.  That 
on  the  right  is  the  old  Via  Flaminia,  begun  220  B.C.  by  C.  Flaminius 
the  censor.  This  was  the  great  northern  road  of  Italy,  which, 
issuing  from  the  city  by  the  Porta  Ratumena,  close  to  the  Capi- 
toline  tomb  of  Bibulus,  followed  a  line  a  little  east  of  the  modern 
Corso,  and  passed  the  Aurelian  wall  by  the  Porta  Flaminia,  near 
the  present  Porta  del  Popolo.  It  extended  to  Ariminum  (Rimini), 
a  distance  of  210  miles. 

The  passage  of  this  bridge  by  the  mediaeval  kings  of  the  Romans, 
coming  [via  Viterbo)  to  their  coronations  in  Rome,  as  Emperors, 
was  almost  always  disputed  on  principle  by  the  Roman  populace, 
generally  headed  by  Guelfic  barons  ;  sometimes  resulting  in  verit- 
able pitched  battles.  Even  the  more  peaceable  of  them,  such  as 
Henry  VII.,  was  shot  at  with  arrows  from  a  tower  near  it  as  he 
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rode  fearlessly  over  it  (May  6,  1312).  Next  morniDg:  he  entered 
the  city  by  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  surrounded  by  his  glittering 
German  barons  and  bishops,  attended  by  his  allies  the  Colonnesi. 

Following  this  road  for  about  1^  mile,  on  the  left  are  the  ruins 
called  Tor  de  Quinto  (situated  at  the  fifth  mile  from  its  original 
commencement).  A  little  farther  on  the  right  of  the  road  (beyond 
the  fourth  milestone)  are  some  tufo  rocks,  with  an  injured  tomb  of 
the  Nasonii.  The  rocks  have  recently  been  quarried  for  material  for 
the  imposing  new  Halls  of  Justice  in  the  Prati  di  Castello.  Fol- 
lowing the  valley  under  these  rocks  to  the  left,  we  reach  (1^  mile) 
the  Castle  of  Crescenza,  now  a  farmhouse,  picturesquely  situated 
on  a  rocky  knoll — once  inhabited  by  Poussin,  and  reproduced  in 
the  background  of  many  of  his  pictures.  In  the  interior  are  some 
remains  of  ancient  frescoes. 

It  was  near  this  that  Saxa  Ruhra^  was  situated,  where  Con- 
stantine  (A.D.  312)  gained  his  decisive  victory  over  the  unfortunate 
Maxentius,  who,  while  attempting  to  escape  over  the  Milvian 
Bridge,  was  pushed  by  the  throng  of  fugitives  into  the  Tiber,  and 
perished.  The  scene  is  fancifully  depicted  in  the  fresco  of  Giulio 
Romano  in  the  stanza  of  the  Vatican.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  Castel  Giubileo,  and  the  site  of  Fidenae,  forms  a  conspicuous 
object. 

On  the  right  of  the  road  are  two  large  tombs,  the  first  being 
probably  that  which  Andersen  had  in  his  mind  when  he  described 
the  life  of  a  peasant  in  a  Campagna  tomb  in  the  Improvisatore. 
This  tomb,  owing  to  certain  inscriptions  found  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  for  a  while  believed  to  belong  to  the  family  of  Ovid, 
the  poet.  The  pictures  which  then  adorned  it  have  perished. 
They  are  given  in  S.  Bartoli. 

'  Experiar  quid  concedatur  in  illis, 
Quorum  Flaininia  tegitur,  cinis,  atque  Latina.' 

— Juvenal,  Sat.  1. 

We  now  pass  the  Osteria  di  Grotta  Rossa.  Close  to  the  Due  Case 
the  road  crosses  a  bridge,  four  and  a  half  miles  from  Rome,  near 
the  point  where  the  Tiiaer  receives  the  little  river  Valchetta, 
identical  with  the  Cremera. 

Seven  miles  from  Rome  the  road  passes  Prima  Porta,  a  defile 
between  rocks.  On  the  left  are  remains  of  a  mediaeval  tower.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  little  chapel  by  the  road  the  basin  for  the 
Aqua  Santa  was  the  tomb  of  a  cook.  Upon  the  hill  on  the  right, 
protected  by  a  roof,  are  the  important  remains  of  the  Villa  (ad 
Gallinas  Albas)  of  Livia,''^  wife  of  Augustus,  and  tiresome  mother  of 
Tiberius.  When  first  opened  (1863),  the  rooms,  supposed  to  be  baths, 
were  covered  with  beautiful  frescoes  and  arabesques  in  marvellous 

1  Masses  of  reddish  rock  of  volcanic  tufo  are  to  be  seen  here,  breaking: 
through  the  soil  of  the  Campagna.  Cicero  tells  us  that  Antony  coming:  to 
Rome  stopped  at  the  Inn  '  ad  saxa  rubra,'  and  thence  with  a  chariot  drove  in 
haste  to  the  Capitol.— P^i7rpp.  m  Ant.  II.  c.  31. 

-  The  palm-trees  of  the  villa  withered  and  the  white  hens  died  a  few  days 
after  the  extinction  of  the  imperial  liue  in  the  person  ofjXero. 
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preservation.  From  the  character  of  the  paintings,  a  trellis-work 
of  fruit  and  flowers,  amid  which  birds  and  insects  are  sporting,  it 
is  supposed  that  thej  are  the  work  of  Ludius,  described  in  Pliny, 
who  'divi  Augusti  aetate  primus  instituit  amoenissimam  parietum 
picturam,  villas  et  porticus  ac  topiaria  opera,  lucos,  nemora  .  .  . 
blandissimo  aspectu  minimoque  impendio.'  The  frescoes  have  been 
spoiled  by  a  Gernjan  artist,  who  covered  them  with  a  waxy  pre- 
paration which  he  believed  would  preserve  them,  but  which,  strange 
to  say,  had  just  the  contrary  effect.  It  was  here  that  the  statue  of 
Augustus,  now  in  the  Braccio  Nuovo  of  the  Vatican,  was  discovered 
in  1863.  Many  of  the  taller  trees  represented  here  have  been 
identified,  including  acacia,  almond,  oleander,  arbutus,  box,  cypress, 
myrtle,  quince,  and  oak. 

'  Et  vos,  o  lauri,  carpam,  et  te  proxiina  myrte, 
Sic  positae  qiioniain  suaves  miscetis  odores.* 

— Eclog.  ii. 

'  What  Augustus's  affection  for  Livia  was  is  well  known.  "  Preserve  tlic 
rememl)rauce  of  a  husband  wlio  has  loved  you  very  tenderly,"  were  the  last 
words  of  the  Emperor,  as  he  lay  on  his  deathbed.  And  wlien  asked  how  she 
contrived  to  retain  his  affection,  Dion  Cassius  tells  us  that  she  replied,  "  My 
secret  is  very  simple  :  I  have  made  it  the  study  of  my  life  to  please  him,  and 
I  have  never  manifested  any  indiscreet  curiosity  with  regard  to  his  public 
or  private  affairs." '—  Weld. 

The  union  with  Livia,  however,  is  too  characteristic  not  to  deserve 
recalling  (38  B.C.).  Her  father  was  to  have  given  her  away,  but  he 
was  dead.  In  consequence  she  was  given  away  by  her  former 
husband.  '  At  the  wedding-feast  a  little  incident  occurred  that 
set  all  Rome  a-buzzing.  Livia  had  a  small  page,  and  when  the 
little  fellow  saw  Livia  enter,  and  seat  herself  at  table  with  Octavian 
(Augustus),  whereas  Tiberius  Drusus  was  placed  at  another  table, 
"  Mistress,  Mistress  !  "  shouted  the  boy,  "  you've  got  into  the  wrong 
place.  There  is  your  husband — yonder."  No  doubt  he  had  his 
ears  boxed  for  the  uncalled-for  correction.'  (Cf.  IWagedy  of  the 
Caesars,  S.  Baring-Gould,  i.  170.)  Three  months  later  Livia  became 
a  mother  again. 

The  direct  road  from  the  Ponte  Molle  is  the  ancient  Via  Clodia, 
which  must  be  followed  for  some  distance  by  those  who  make  the 
interesting  excursions  to  Veii,  Galera,  and  Bracciano,  each  easily 
within  the  compass  of  a  day's  expedition.  On  the  left  of  this  road, 
three  miles  from  Rome,  is  the  sepulchre  of  Publius  Vibius  Marianus 
(Governor  of  Sardinia)  and  his  wife  Reginia  Maxima,  popul;n-ly 
known  as  '  Nero's  Tomb.' 

Following  the  road  to  the  left  of  the  Ponte  Molle,  after  passing 
the  flat  Prati  della  Farnesina,  we  turn  up  a  steep  incline  to  the 
deserted  Villa  Madama,  built  by  Giulio  Romano,  from  designs  by 
Raffaelle,  for  Cardinal  Giulio  de'  Medici,  afterwards  Clement  VII. 
It  derives  its  name  from  Margaret  of  Austria,  daughter  of  Charles  V., 
and  wife,  first  of  Alessandro  de'  Medici,  and  then  of  Ottavio  Far- 
nese,  Duke  of  Parma  ;  from  this  second  marriage  it  descended, 
through  Elisabetta  Farnese,  to  the  Bourbon  kings  of  Naples.  The 
villa  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  edge  of  one  of  the  lower  spurs 
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of  the  hill,  has  a  grand  view,  and  is  still  a  picturesque  and  desolate 
spot,  abounding  in  cyclamen  and  nightingales.  Until  lately  peasants 
lived  in  its  upper  chambers,  and  cattle  beneath  them.  The  lofty 
halls  have  well-lighted  friezes,  and  ceilings  covered  with  exquisite 
stucco  and  fresco  decorations  by  Giulio  Ronuino  and  Giovanni  da 
Udine.  These  have  been  engraved  by  Gruner.  They  probably  owe 
much  to  the  then  recent  discovery  of  the  frescoes  and  arabesques 
of  the  Baths  of  Titus. 

'  They  consist  of  a  series  of  beautiful  little  pictures,  representing  the  sports  of 
Satyrs  and  Loves  ;  Juno,  attended  by  her  peacocks  ;  Jupiter  and  Ganymede  ; 
and  various  subjects  of  mythology  and  fable.  The  paintinys  in  the  portico 
have  been  of  first-rate  excellence  ;  and  I  cannot  but  regret  that  designs  so 
beautiful  should  not  be  engraved  before  their  last  traces  disappear  for  ever. 
A  deep  fringe  on  one  of  the  deserted  chambers,  representing  angels,  flowei"s, 
caiyatides,  &c.,  by  Giulio  Romano  ;  and  also  a  fine  fresco  on  a  ceiling,  by 
Giovanni  da  Udine,  of  Phoebus  driving-  his  heavenly  steeds,  are  in  somewhat 
better  preservation. 

'  It  was  in  the  groves  that  surrounded  Villa  Madama  that  the  "  Pastor 
Fido"  of  Guarini  was  represented  for  the  first  time  before  a  brilliant  circle 
of  princes  and  nobles,  such  as  these  scenes  will  see  no  more,  and  Italy  itself 
could  not  now  produce.' — Eaton's  '  Rome.' 

The  arabesques  executed  here  by  Giovanni  da  Udine  were  con- 
sidered at  the  time  as  among  the  most  successful  of  his  works. 
Vasari  says  that  in  these  he  '  wished  to  be  supreme,  and  to  excel 
himself.'  Cardiual  de'  Medici  was  so  delighted  with  them  that  he 
not  only  heaped  benefits  on  all  the  relations  of  the  painter,  but 
rewarded  him  with  a  rich  canonry,  which  he  was  allowed  to  transfer 
to  his  brother. 

Somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  villa  stood  a  once  famous 
Chapel  of  the  Holy  Cross  (Oratorium  Sanctae  Crucis),  where  a  relic 
of  the  Cross  was  in  all  probability  kept  and  venerated,  and  where 
the  '  procession  of  the  great  litany '  from  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina 
to  S.  Peter's  by  the  Via  Flaminia  and  Ponte  Milvio,  on  April  23, 
halted. 

'  By  the  Flaminian  Way  in  Pagan  times  went  a  solemn  "  Pompa  "  from  the 
city,  in  order  to  celebrate  in  the  Campagna  the  festival  of  Robigalia  (April  25), 
and  by  it  obtain  from  the  Gods  protection  for  the  rising  crops.  This  befell 
on  the  Christian  festival  of  S.  Mark.  The  procession  of  white-robed  devotees 
issuing  from  the  Porta  Flaminia  made  for  the  bridge  over  the  Tibei",  skirting 
the  base  of  Monte  Parioli,  where  already  in  the  third  century  arose  the 
cemetery  of  S.  Valentino.  Crossing  the  Pons  Milvius  it  gained  the  Via 
Clodia,  at  the  fifth  mile  of  which  was  situated  a  sacred  grove  dedicated  to 
Eobigo,  the  god  of  mildew  and  red  rust,  which  at  that  season  imperilled  the 
cereals.  There  arrived,  the  Fhunen  Quirinalis  offered  up  a  whelp  ^  and  a 
sheep,  after  which  girls  and  boys  ran  races.  In  the  latter  days  of  Paganism 
the  Christian  festival  of  S.  Mark  usurped  the  place  of  the  Pagan  one  by 
attaching  to  it  a  nobler  signification.  The  intercession  of  the  saints  with 
God  was  imi)lored  in  order  to  insure  a  good  crop.  The  procession  was  formed 
near  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  and  thence  followed  the  same  route,  reciting 
Kyries  and  Psalms  in  place  of  Hymns  to  the  Gods.  It  made  its  first  halt 
beside  the  cemetery  of  S.  Valentine,  and  offered  prayers.    The  bridge  formed 

1  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  victims  had  been  slain  in  the  city  earlier  in  the 
day.  Ovid's  account  {Fasti,  iv.  90.5)  of  his  meeting  the  priestly  procession, 
what  he  saw,  what  he  heard  on  the  spot,  is  vivid  and  interesting.  It  is  all 
most  concisely  given  with  the  best  of  temperate  comment  in  Warde  Fowler's 
Roman' Festivals. 
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the  second  "station."  But  instead  of  proceedinof  onward,  alonaf  the  Via 
Clodia,  it  turned  west  and  then  south,  stoppini>-  by  the  way  once  more,  near 
the  Oratory  of  the  Holy  Cross.  Thence  it  continued  to  S.  Vetcr's.'—Hart- 
mann  Grisar,  '  Roma  alia  Fine  del  Mondo  Antico,'  vol.  i.  part  ii. 

Monte  Mario,  the  ancient  Mons  Vaticanus  (450  feet),  is  ascended 
by  a  winding-  carriage-road  from  near  the  Porta  Angelica.  This 
hill,  in  ancient  times  called  Clivus  Cinnae,  was  in  the  Middle  Ages 
Monte  Maio  and  Mons  Gaudii  {i.e.  the  Pilgrim's  first  survey  of 
Rome),  and  is  thus  spoken  of  by  Dante  {Paradiso,  xv.  109).  Its 
name  changed  to  Mario  through  Mario  Millini,  its  possessor  in 
the  time  of  Sixtus  IV.  (1480).  We  pass  the  (sixteenth  century) 
Church  of  S.  Maria  del  Rosario,  and  the  site  of  the  interesting 
Church  of  S.  Croce  de  Monte  Mario,  originally  built  by  Bishop 
Pontius  of  Orvieto  in  1350,  destroyed,  with  its  curious  inscriptions 
and  gravestones,  in  1883.  A  gate  with  an  old  pine-tree  is  that  of 
the  Villa  Millini,  which  formerly  possessed  a  grand  ilex  avenue, 
and  a  magnificent  view  over  Rome  from  its  terraces,  lined  with 
cypresses  ;  but  one  of  the  forts  erected  for  the  defence  of  Rome  by 
the  present  government  has  been  established  here,  and  the  villa  is 
closed  to  the  public. 

'The  Monte  Mario,  like  Cooper's  Hill,  is  the  hijjhest,  boldest,  and  most 
prominent  part  of  the  line  :  it  is  about  the  heioht  and  steepness  too  of 
Cooper's  Hill,  and  has  the  Tiber  at  the  foot  of  it,  like  the  Thames  at  Anchor- 
wick.  To  keep  up  the  resemblance,  there  is  a  sort  of  terrace  at  the  top  of  the 
Monte  Mario,  planted  with  cypresses,  and  a  villa,  thouLih  dilapidated,  crowns 
the  summit,  as  well  as  at  our  old  friend  above  E^ham.  Here  we  stood,  on  a 
most  delicious  evening,  the  ilex  and  the  i>um-cistus  in  jj^reat  profusion  about 
us,  the  slope  below  full  of  vines  and  olives,  the  cypresses  above  our  heads, 
and  l)efore  our  eyes  all  that  one  has  read  of  in  Kou)an  history— the  course  of 
the  Tiber  between  the  hills  that  bound  it,  coming'  down  from  Fidenae  and 
receiving-  the  Allia  and  the  Anio  ;  beyond,  the  Apennines,  the  distant  and 
hii^her  summits  still  quite  white  with  snow  ;  in  front,  the  Alban  Hills,  on 
the  right,  the  Campag-na  to  the  sea  ;  and  just  beneath  us  the  whole  lent:  th 
of  Rome,  ancient  and  modern— S.  Peter's  and  the  Coliseum,  rising-  as  the 
representatives  of  each — the  Pantheon,  the  Aventine,  the  Qiiirinal,  all  the 
well-known  objects  distinctly-  laid  before  us.  One  may  safely  say  that  the 
world  cannot  contain  many  views  of  such  mingled  beauty  and  interest  as 
this.' — Dr.  Arnold. 

'  Les  maisons  de  campagne  des  grands  sit;ueurs  donnent  I'idec  de  cette 
solitude,  de  cette  indifference  des  possesseurs  an  milieu  des  plus  adniirables 
sejours  du  monde.  On  se  promfene  dans  ces  immenses  jardins,  sans  se  douter 
qu'ils  aient  un  maitre.  L'herbe  croit  an  millieu  des  allies  :  et,  dans  ces 
memes  allies  abaudonnees,  les  arbres  sont  tailUs  artistemcnt,  selon  I'ancien 
gout  qui  regnait  en  France  :  sin<ruli^re  bizarreric  que  cette  negligence  du 
n^cessaire,  et  cette  affectation  de  TinxUile  \'—Mme.  de  Stail. 

In  the  garden,  prominent  on  the  hillside,  still  flourishes  the 
famous  Pine  of  Monte  Mario,  which  was  saved  from  destruction  by 
Sir  Ceorge  Beaumont,  and  whose  trunk  was  embraced  by  Words- 
worth, who  wrote  a  sonnet  in  honour  of  it.^ 

In  the  spring  of  1881,  the  officers  of  the  Engineers,  working  at 
the  construction  of  the  fort  on  the  summit  of  Monte  Mario,  came 
upon  the  hypogaenm  of  an  historic  tomb,  containing  five  sarco- 
phagi, two  cippi,  and  a  beautiful  cinerary  urn  of  one  Sextus  Curius 

1  See  Wordsworth's  Poems,  111,  190. 
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Eusebius,  and,  in  the  centre  of  the  chamber,  the  beautiful  '  Diis 
Manibus '  of  the  lady  for  whose  family  the  mausoleum  was  built, 
inscribed— D  .  m  .  miniciae  .  maecellae  .  fundani  .  f  .  vix  .  A  . 
XII  .  M  .  XI  .  D  .  VII.  1  She  was  the  daughter  of  C.  Minicius  Fun- 
danus,  often  mentioned  in  inscriptions  with  C.  Vettennius  Severus, 
his  colleague  in  the  consulship  from  May  1  to  September  1,  a.d. 
107  (cf.  Plin.  Ep.  vi.  27).  He  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Pliny  and 
Plutarch,  who  were  his  intimate  friends.  It  is  interesting  to  read 
at  her  monument  the  letter  in  which  Pliny  describes  the  daughter's 
death  to  his  friend  Marcellinus. 

'  I  feel  most  grievously  the  loss  of  the  younger  dangliter  of  our  Fuuchinus. 
A  more  charmiuy-,  lovely  girl,  worthy  not  only  of  a  longer  life,  but  almost  of 
immortality,  I  never  saw.  Although  not  yet  fourteen  years  old,  she  showed 
the  quietness  and  gravity  of  a  matron,  with  the  suavity  and  modesty  of  a 
virgin.  How  sweet  it  was  to  see  lier  embracing-  her  father,  welcoming  her 
father's  friends,  loving-  her  governess  and  her  teachers.  In  the  course  of  her 
sickness  she  confidently  jj^ave  herself  up  to  the  care  of  the  physicians,  and 
tried  to  keep  up  the  spirits  of  her  sister  and  of  her  father  by  fighting-  courage- 
ously against  the  violence  of  the  malady.  She  was  already  lietrothed  to  a 
young-  g^entleman  of  her  choice  ;  the  day  of  the  wedding-  had  already  been 
settled  ;  we  had  already  received  our  invitations  .  .  .  and  now,  what  a 
terrible  change  !  I  cannot  tell  you  how  bitter  it  was  when  I  heard  Fundanus 
himself  ordering  that  all  the  monej'set  aside  for  her  trousseau  •,n\i\  j)earls  and 
jewellery  should  be  spent  in  the  funeral  ceremonies.' — Ep.  v.  16. 

(Before  Monte  Mario,  about  four  miles  from  Rome,  is  the  Church 
of  S.  Onofrio  in  Campagna,  with  a  curious  ossuary.) 

Just  outside  the  site  of  the  Porta  Angelica,  in  the  district  now 
defiled  by  some  of  the  worst  abominations  of  modern  Rome,  was 
the  vineyard  in  which  Alexander  VI.  became  poisoned  (August  18, 
1503). 

'  This  is  the  manner  in  which  Pope  Alexander  VI.  came  to  his  death. 

'The  cardinal  datary,  Adrian  de  Corneto,  having-  received  a  gracious 
intimation  that  the  pontilT,  together  with  the  Duke  Valentinos,  desianed  to 
come  and  sup  with  him  in  his  vineyard,  and  that  his  holiness  would  bring- 
the  suppir  with  him,  the  cardinal  suspected  that  this  determination  hfid 
been  taken  for  tlie  purjwse  of  destroying  his  life  b}'  poison,  to  the  end  that 
the  duke  might  have  his  riches  and  appointments,  the  rather  as  he  knew 
that  the  Pope  had  resolved  to  put  him  to  death  by  some  means,  with  a  view 
to  seizing  his  property,  as  I  have  said — which  was  very  great.  Considerino-  of 
the  means  ))y  which  he  might  save  himself,  he  could  see  but  one  hope  of 
s-ifety  :  he  sent  in  good  time  to  the  Pope's  carver,  with  whom  he  had  a 
certain  intimacy,  desiring  that  he  would  come  to  speak  with  liim  ;  who, 
when  he  had  come  to  the  said  cardinal,  was  taken  by  him  into  a  secret  place, 
where  they  two  being  retired,  the  cardinal  showed  the  carver  a  sum,  pre- 
pared beforehmd,  of  10,000  ducats  in  gold,  which  the  sjiid  canlinal  persuaded 
the  carver  to  accept  as  a  gift  and  to  keep  for  the  love  of  him,  and  after  many 
words  they  were  at  length  accepted,  the  cardinal  offering,  moreover,  all 
the  rest  of  his  wealth  at  his  command — for  he  was  a  very  rich  cardinal— for 
he  said  that  he  could  not  keep  the  said  riches  by  any  other  means  than 
through  the  said  carver's  aid,  and  declared  to  him,  "  You  know  of  a  certainty 
what  the  nature  of  the  Pope  is,  and  I  know  that  he  has  resolved,  with  the 
Duke  Valentinos.  to  procure  my  life  by  poison,  through  your  hand,"— where- 
fore he  besought  the  carver  to  take  pity  on  him,  and  to  give  him  his  life. 
And  having  said  this,  the  carver  declared  to  him  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  ordered  that  the  poison  should  be  given  to  him  at  the  sui)per,  but  being 


*  This  tomb  is  now  in  the  Museo  delle  Terme. 
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moved  to  compassion,  ho  promised  to  preserve  his  life.  Now  the  orders 
were  that  tlie  carver  sliould  present  three  boxes  of  sweetmeats,  in  tablets  or 
lozenges,  after  the  sui)i)er,  one  to  the  Pope,  one  to  the  said  cardinal,  and 
another  to  the  dnke,  and  in  that  for  the  cardinal  there  was  poison  ;  and  thus 
beina:  told,  the  sriid  c.;rdinal  ijave  instructions  to  the  aforesaid  carver  in 
what  manner  he  should  serve  them,  so  as  to  cause  that  the  box  of  poisoned 
confect  which  was  to  be  for  the  cardinal  should  be  placed  before  the  Pope, 
so  that  he  might  e.it  thereof,  and  so  poison  himself  and  die.  And  the  Pope 
beini.'-  come  accordini>ly  with  the  duke  to  supper  on  the  day  appointed,  the 
cardinal  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  kissino-  them  and  embracing-  them  closely  ; 
then  he  entreated  his  holiness,  with  most  affectionate  words,  saying  he  would 
never  rise  from  those  feet  until  his  holiness  had  granted  him  a  favour. 
Being  questioned  by  the  pontiff  what  this  favour  was,  and  requested  to  rise 
up,  he  would  first  have  the  grace  he  demanded,  and  the  promise  of  Jiis  holi- 
ness to  grant  it.  Now,  after  much  persuasion,  the  Pope  remained  sulTiciciutly 
astonished,  seeing  the  perseverance  of  the  cardinal,  ami  that  he  would  not 
rise,  and  promised  to  grant  the  favour.  Then  the  cardinal  rose  up  and  said, 
"  Holy  Father,  it  is  not  fitting-  that  when  the  master  comes  to  the  house  of 
his  servant,  the  servant  should  eat  with  his  master  like  an  equal  [confrezer 
parimente],"  and  tlierefore  the  grace  he  demanded  was  the  just  and  honest 
one,  that  he,  the  servant,  should  wait  at  the  table  of  his  master,  and  this 
favour  the  l*oi)e  granted  him.  Then  having-  come  to  su])per,  and  the  time 
for  serving  the  confectionery  having  arrived,  the  carver  put  the  poisoned 
sweetmeats  into  the  l)ox,  according-  to  the  first  order  given  to  him  by  the 
Pope,  and  the  cardinal  being  well  informed  as  to  which  box  had  no  poison, 
tasted  of  that  one,  and  put  the  poisoned  confect  before  the  Pope.  Then  his 
holiness,  trusting-  to  his  carver,  and  seeing-  the  cardinal  tastings,  judged  that 
no  poison  was  there,  and  ate  of  it  heartily  ;  while  of  the  other,  which  the 
Pope  thought  was  poisoned,  but  which  was  not,  the  cardinal  ate.  Now,  at 
the  hour  accustomed,  according-  to  the  quality  of  that  poison,  his  holiness 
began  to  feel  its  effect,  and  so  died  thereof  ;  but  the  cardinal,  who  was  yet 
much  afraid,  having-  physicked  himself  and  vomited,  took  no  harm  and 
escaped,  though  not  without  difliculty.' — Sanuto  iv..  Translation  in  Ranke's 
'  Histoi'y  of  the  Popes.' 

The  wine  of  the  Vatican  hill  has  had  an  evil  reputation  even  from 
classical  times.  '  If  you  like  vinegar,'  -wrote  Martial,  '  drink  the 
wine  of  the  Vatican'!^  and  again,  'To  drink  the  wine  of  the 
Vatican  is  to  drink  poison.'^  On  the  other  hand,  Alban  wine,  as 
to-day,  was  the  favourite. 

Here  is  the  entrance  of  the  Val  d'Inferno,  formerly  a  pleasant 
winter  walk,  where,  near  the  beginning  of  the  Cork  Woods,  are 
some  picturesque  remains  of  an  ancient  nymphaeum.  The  soil  is 
rich  in  -pteropodous  molluscs.  In  this  locality  the  ancients  made 
their  bricks  and  tiles. 

The  fine  Bastions  di  Belvidere,  erected  by  Antonio  da  Sangallo,  is 
a  great  feature  on  the  right,  as  we  approach  the  walls. 

The  Porta  Angelica,  built  by  Pius  IV.  (1559-<)6),  which  led  into 
the  Borgo  bcnciath  the  walls  of  the  Vatican,  was  dcstroj^ed  in  1888. 
It  was  called  in  the  Middle  Ages  Porta  Viridaria,  from  the  Viri- 
darium  or  garden  which  was  behind  the  Vatican  palace,  and  was 
walled  in  by  Nicholas  III.  in  1278.  The  tomb  of  the  shoe  merchant 
Caius  Julius  Helius  was  discovered  in  building  one  of  the  new 
houses  near  this  in  1887. 

Above  the  arch  by  which  the  walls  of  Leo  IV.  cross  the  Via 


»  Martial,  Ep.  x.  45,  5. 
2  Ibid.  Ep.  vi.  92,  3. 
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Angelica  are  inscriptions  which  record  the  work  done  for  him 
by  companies  of  men  from  Capracorum  (Veii)  and  Saltisino  under 
one  Agatho,  who  may  possibly  have  been  the  chief  designer  of 
the  walls. 

Those  who  return  from  hence  to  the  English  quarter  in  the  even- 
ing will  realise  the  vividness  of  Miss  Thackeray's  description : — 

'  They  passed  groups  standing  round  their  doorways  :  a  blacksmith  ham- 
mering- with  great  straight  blows  at  a  copper  pot,  shouting  to  a  friend,  a 
young-  baker,  naked  almost,  except  for  a  great  sheet  flung  over  his  shoulders, 
and  leaning  ag-aiust  the  door  of  his  shop.  The  horses  tramp  on.  Listen  to 
the  flow  of  fountains  gleaming-  white  against  the  dark  marbles — to  the  mur- 
mur of  voices.  An  old  lady,  who  has  apparently  hung  all  her  wardrobe  out 
of  window,  in  petticoats  and  silk  handkerchiefs,  is  looking-  out  from  beneath 
these  banners  at  the  passers  in  the  streets.  Little  babies,  tied  up  tight  in 
swaddling-clothes,  are  being  poised  against  their  mother's  hips  ;  a  child  is 
trying-  to  raise  the  great  knocker  of  some  feudal-looking-  arch,  hidden  in  the 
corner  of  the  street.  Then  they  cross  the  bridge,  and  see  the  last  sun's  rays 
flaming  from  the  angel's  sacred  sword.  Driving-  on  through  the  tranquil 
streets,  populous  and  thronged  with  citizens,  they  see  brown-faced,  bronze- 
headed  torsos  in  balconies  and  window-frames  ;  citizens  sitting  tranquilly, 
resting-  on  the  kerb-stones,  with  their  feet  in  the  gutters  ;  grand-looking- 
women  resting-  against  their  doorways.  Sibyls  out  of  the  Sistine  were  sitting 
on  the  steps  of  the  churches.  In  one  stone  archway  sat  the  Fates  spinning- 
their  web.  There  was  a  Holy  Family  by  a  lemonade-shop,  and  a  whole 
heaven  of  little  Correggio  nnsels  perching  dark-eyed  along  the  road.  Then 
comes  a  fountain  falling-  into  a  marble  basin,  at  either  end  of  wliich  two 
little  girls  are  clinging  and  climbing-.  Here  is  a  little  lighted  May-altar  to 
the  Virgin,  Avhich  the  children  have  put  up  under  the  shrine  by  the  street- 
corner.  They  don't  beg-  clamorously,  but  stand  leaning  against  the  wall, 
waiting  for  a  chance  miraculous  li'Moch.'—'  Bluebeard's  Keys' 

'  Present  Rome  may  be  said  to  be  but  the  monument  of  Rome  pass'd,  when 
she  was  in  that  flourish  that  Saint  Austin  desired  to  see  her  in  ;  she  who 
tam'd  the  world,  tam'd  herself  at  last,  and  falling  under  her  own  weight, 
fell  to  be  a  prey  to  time  ;  yet  there  is  a  Providence  seems  to  have  a  care  of 
her  still,  though  her  air  be  not  so  good,  nor  her  circumjacent  soil  so  kindly 
as  it  WHS.'— Howell,  '  Familiar  Letters,'  1621. 


CHAPTER   XX 

THE  JANICULAN 

Gate  of  S.auto  Spirito— Church,  Couvout,  ami  Garden  of  S.  Onofrio— The 
Passco:c;iata  Mar^herita— The  Lunoara— Pahizzo  Silviati— S.  Giovanni 
alia  Lungara— Mnseo  Torlonia— Palazzo  Corsini— The  Farnesina— Porta 
Settiiniana— S.  Pietro  in  Montorio—  Fontana  Paolina— Villa  Lante— Porta 
and  Church  of  S.  Pancrazio— Villa  Doria-Pamlili— Chapel  of  S.  Andrew's 
Head. 

THE  Janiculan  is  a  steep  crest,  or  long  ridge,  culminating  in 
-*  Monte  Mario,  which  rises  abruptly  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  and  breaks  imperceptibly  away  on  the  other  side  into  the 
Campagna  toward  Civita  Vecchia.  its  lower  formation  is  a  marine 
clay  abounding  in  fossils,  but  its  upper  surface  is  formed  of  the 
yellow  sand  which  gave  it  the  ancient  name  of  Mons  Aureus — still 
commemorated  in  Montorio — S.  Pietro  in  Montorio. 

A  tradition  universally  received  in  ancient  times,  and  adopted  by 
Virgil,  derives  the  name  of  Janiculum  from  Janus,  '  antiquissime 
Divum.'     Ovid  makes  Janus  speak  for  himself  as  to  his  property : 

'  Arx  mea  collis  erat,  qucm  cultrix  nomine  nostro 
Nuncupat  haec  aetas,  Janiculumque  vocat.'  > 

Fons,  the  supposed  son  of  Janus,  is  known  to  have  had  an  altar 
here  in  very  early  times.  Janus  Quirinus  was  a  war-god,  '  the  sun 
armed  with  a  lance,'  Thus,  in  time  of  peace,  the  gates  of  his 
temple  were  closed,  both  because  his  worship  was  then  unnecessary, 
and  perhaps  from  an  idea  of  preventing  war  from  going  forth.  It 
was  probably  in  this  character  that  he  was  honoured  on  a  site 
which  the  Komans  looked  upon  as  '  the  key  of  Etruria,'  while 
other  nations  naturally  regarded  it  as  '  the  key  of  Rome.' 

Janus  was  represented  as  having  a  key  in  his  left  hand. 

When  the  first  king  of  Rome,  Nuraa  Pompilius,  like  the  darlings 
of  the  gods  in  the  golden  age,  fell  asleep  full  of  days,'  2  he  was 
buried  upon  the  sacred  hill  of  his  own  people,  and  the  books  of 
his  sacred  laws  and  ordinances  were  buried  near  him  in  a  separate 
tomb.^  In  the  sixth  century  of  the  Republic,  a  monument  was 
discovered  on  the  Janiculan,  which  was  believed  to  be  that  of 
Numa,  and  certain  books  were   dug  up  near  it,  which  were  de- 


•  Fast.  i.  245.  2  Nlebuhr,  i.  240.  »  Arnold,  Hist.  vol.  i. 
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stroyed  by  the  paternal  senate,  either  in  the  fear  that  they  might 
tie  its  religious  hands,  or  else  because  they  were  forgeries. 

Ancus  Martins,  the  fourth  king  of  Rome,  connected  the  Janiculan 
with  the  rest  of  the  city  by  building  the  Pons  Sublicius,  the  first 
bridge  over  the  Tiber,  and  erected  a  citadel  on  the  crest  of  the  hill 
as  a  bulwark  against  Etruria,  with  which  he  was  constantly  at 
war.^  Some  escarpments,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  fortifications 
of  Ancus,  have  lately  been  found  behind  the  Fontana  Paolina.  It 
was  from  this  same  ridge  that  his  Etruscan  successor,  Tarquinius 
Prisons,  coming  from  Tarquinii  (Corneto),  obtained  his  first  view 
of  the  city  over  which  he  was  to  reign,  and  here  the  eagle,  hence- 
forward to  be  the  emblem  of  Roman  power,  replaced  upon  his 
head  the  cap  which  it  had  snatched  away  as  he  was  riding  in  his 
chariot.  Hence,  also,  Lars  Porsena,  king  of  Etruria,  looked  upon 
Rome,  when  he  came  to  the  assistance  of  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
and  retired  in  fear  of  his  life  after  he  had  seen  specimens  of  Roman 
endurance  in  Horatius  Codes,  who  kept  the  bridge ;  in  Mutius, 
who  sacrificed  his  hand  in  the  flame ;  and  in  the  hostage,  Cloelia, 
who  swam  home  across  the  Tiber — all  anecdotes  connected  with 
the  Janiculan. 

After  the  period  of  the  kings,  this  hill  figures  less  frequently  in 
history.  But  it  was  here  that  the  consul  Octavius,  the  friend  of 
Sulla,  was  murdered  by  the  partisans  of  Marius,  while  seated  in  his 
curule  chair  ;  near  the  foot  of  the  hill  Julius  Caesar  had  his  famous 
gardens ;  and  on  its  summit  the  murdered  Emperor  Galba  was 
buried  by  his  steward  Argius.  The  Christian  associations  of  the 
hill  will  be  noticed  at  the  different  points  to  which  they  belong. 

From  the  Borgo  San  Michele  the  unfinished  gate  called  Porta 
Santo  Spirito,  built  by  Antonio  da  San  Gallo,  *  through  which 
Raffaelle  so  often  passed  between  love  and  work,'  leads  into  the 
Via  Lungara,  a  street  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long,  formed  by 
Sixtus  v.,  and  occupying  the  whole  length  of  the  valley  between 
the  Tiber  and  the  Janiculan.  The  neighbouring  church  of  S. 
Spirito  in  Sassia  is  the  modernised  representative  of  the  Schola 
Saxonum  of  King  Ina  (A.D.  688-92).  The  tower  is  built  in  imitation 
of  the  mediaeval  ones. 

Immediately  on  the  right,  the  steep  *  Salita  di  S.  Onofrio,'  or  the 
new  winding  road  of  Le  Colle,  leads  up  the  hiUside  to  the  Church  of 
S.  Onofrio,  built  in  1439  by  Nicolo  da  f  orca  Palena,  in  honour  of 
the  Egyptian  hermit  Honophrius. 

'  S.  Ouofrius  was  a  mouk  of  Thebes,  who  retired  to  the  desert,  far  from  the 
sight  of  men,  and  dwelt  there  in  a  cave  for  sixty  years,  and  during-  all  that 
time  never  beheld  one  human  being,  or  uttered  one  word  of  his  mother- 
tongue  except  in  prayer.  He  was  unclothed,  except  by  some  leaves  twisted 
round  his  body,  and  his  beard  and  hair  had  become  like  the  face  of  a  wild 
beast.  In  this  state  he  was  discovered  by  a  holy  man  whose  name  was 
Paphuntins,  who,  seeing  him  crawling  on  the  ground,  knew  not  at  fii-st  what 
live  thing  it  might  be.' — Jameson's  '  Sacred  Art.' 


1  Niebubr,  L  352. 
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From  the  little  platform  in  front  of  the  convent  is  one  of  the 
loveliest  views  over  the  city.  The  church  is  approached  by  a  portico, 
decorated  with  (glazed)  lunette  frescoes  by  Domcnichino.  Those  on 
either  side  of  the  door  represent  the  saints  of  the  Hieronymite  Order 
(the  adjoining  convent  belonged  to  Hicronymites),  viz.,  S.  Jerome, 
S.  Paula,  S.  Eustochius,  S.  Pietro  Gambacorta  of  Pisa,  S.  Augustine 
the  hermit,  S.  Nicolo  di  Forca  Palena,  8.  Onofrio,  and  the  Blessed 
Benedict  of  Sicily,  Philip  of  8.  Agatha,  Paul  of  Venice,  Bartholomew 
of  Caesarea,  Mark  of  Mantua,  Philip  of  Fulgaria,  and  John  of  Cata- 
lonia. Over  the  door  is  a  Madonna  and  Child.  In  the  side  arcade 
are  three  scenes  in  the  life  of  8.  Jerome.  1.  Represents  his  baptism 
as  a  young  man  at  Rome.  2.  Refers  to  his  vision  of  the  Judgment 
(described  in  his  letter  to  Eustochius),  in  which  he  heard  the  Judge 
of  the  World  ask  what  he  was,  and  he  answered,  '  I  am  a  Christian.' 
But  the  Judge  replied,  '  No,  you  lie,  for  you  are  a  Ciceronian,'  and  he 
was  condemned  to  be  scourged,  but  continued  to  protest  that  he 
was  a  Christian  after  every  lash.  3.  Is  a  scene  alluded  to  in  another 
letter  to  Eustochius  in  which  Jerome  says,  '  O  how  often  when 
alone  in  the  desert  with  the  wild  beasts  and  scorpions,  half  dead 
with  fasting  and  penance,  have  I  fancied  myself  a  spectator  of  the 
sins  of  Rome,  and  of  the  dances  of  its  young  women  ! ' 

The  church,  consisting  of  a  simple  nave  with  some  side-chapels, 
has  a  solemn  and  picturesque  interior.  It  ends  in  a  tribune  richly 
adorned  with  frescoes,  those  of  the  upper  section  (the  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin,  and  eight  groups  of  saints  and  angels)  being  by 
Pinturicchio  (much-restored),  those  of  the  lower  (the  Virgin  and 
Saints,  Nativity,  and  Flight  into  Egypt)  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi. 

On  the  L.  of  the  entrance  is  the  original  monument  of  Tasso 
(with  a  portrait),  erected  after  his  death  by  Cardinal  Bevilacqua. 
Greatly  inferior  in  interest  is  a  monument  recently  placed  to  his 
memory  in  the  adjoining  chapel  by  subscription,  the  work  of  De 
Fabris.  Near  this  is  the  grave  of  the  poet  Alessandro  Guidi,  ob. 
1712.  In  the  third  chapel  L.  is  the  sepulchral  inscription  of  the 
learned  Cardinal  Mezzofanti,  born  at  Bologna  1774,  died  at  Rome 
1849. 

The  1st  chapel  R.,  which  is  low  and  vaulted,  with  stumpy  pillars, 
is  covered  with  frescoes  relating  to  S.  Onofrio. 

The  2nd  chapel  R.,  which  is  richly  decorated,  contains  a  Madonna 
(di  Loretoj  crowned  by  Angels,  by  Annibale  Caracci.  Beyond  this 
is  the  fine  tomb  of  Archbishop  Sacchi,  ob.  1502.  The  beautiful 
lunette  of  the  Madonna  teaching  the  Holy  Child  to  read  is  by 
Pinturicchio.     The  tomb  is  inscribed : 

'  Labor  et  <il()ria  vita  fxiit, 
Mors  requies.' 

The  convent  is  approached  by  a  cloister,  decorated  with  frescoes 
from  the  life  of  S.  Onofrio. 

'  S.  Ouofrio  is  represented  as  a  meagre  old  man,  with  lonor  hair  and  beard, 
grey  and  matted,  a  leafy  brancli  twisted  round  his  loins,  a  stick  in  bis  band. 
Tlic  artist  generally  tries  to  make  biin  look  as  haggard  and  inhuman  as  i)os- 
Rii>le.' — Mrs.  Jameson. 
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In  a  passage  on  the  first  floor  is  a  beautiful  fresco  of  the  Virgin 
and  Child  with  the  donor,  formerly  ascribed  to  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
but  recent  authorities  attribute  it  to  Beltraffio. 

'To  1513  belongs  a  Madonna,  painted  on  the  wall  of  the  upper  corridor  of 
the  convent  of  S.  Ouofrio.  It  is  on  a  gold  gronud  :  the  action  of  the  Madonna 
is  beautiful,  displaying-  the  noblest  form,  and  the  expression  of  the  counten- 
ance is  peculiarly  sVeet ;  but  the  Child,  notwithstanding  its  graceful  action, 
is  somewhat  hard  and  heavy.' — Kugler. 

The  municipality,  with  the  artistic  taste  which  distinguishes 
it,  destroyed  the  effect  of  this  picture  in  1892  by  having  a  gaudy 
fresco  painted  beneath  it,  and  also  of  Tasso's  chamber — un- 
touched till  that  time — by  whitewashing  it  all  over. 

Torquato  Tasso  came  to  Rome  in  1594,  on  the  invitation  of 
Clement  VIII.,  that  he  might  be  crowned  on  the  Capitol ;  but  as 
he  arrived  in  the  month  of  November,  and  the  weather  was  then 
very  bad,  it  was  decided  to  postpone  the  ceremony  till  late  in  the 
following  spring.  This  delay  was  a  source  of  trouble  to  Tasso,  who 
was  in  feeble  health,  and  had  a  presentiment  that  his  death  was 
near.  Before  the  time  for  his  crowning  arrived  he  had  removed  to 
S.  Onofrio,  saying  to  the  monks  who  received  him  at  the  entrance, 
'  My  fathers,  I  have  come  to  die  amongst  you  ! '  and  he  wrote  to 
one  of  his  friends,  '  I  am  come  to  begin  my  conversation  in  heaven 
in  this  elevated  place,  and  in  the  society  of  these  holy  fathers.' 
During  the  fourteen  days  of  his  illness,  he  became  perfectly  ab- 
sorbed in  the  contemplation  of  divine  subjects,  and  upon  the  last 
day  of  his  life,  when  he  received  the  Papal  absolution,  exclaimed, 
'  I  believe  that  the  crown  which  I  looked  for  upon  the  Capitol  is 
to  be  changed  for  a  better  crown  in  heaven.'  Throughout  the  last 
night  a  monk  prayed  by  his  side  till  the  morning,  when  Tasso  was 
heard  to  murmur,  '  In  manus  tuas,  Domine,'  and  then  he  died.  The 
room  in  which  he  expired,  April  25, 1595,  contains  his  bust,  crucifix, 
inkstand,  autograph,  a  mask  taken  from  his  face  after  death,  and 
other  relics.     The  archives  of  S.  Onofrio  contain  this  entry  : 

'  Torquato  Tasso,  illustrious  from  his  genius,  died  thus  in  our  monastery 
of  S.  Onofrio.  In  April  1595  he  caused  himself  to  be  brouglit  here,  that  he 
might  prepare  for  death  with  greater  devotion  and  secm-ity,  as  he  felt  his 
end  approaching.  He  was  received  courteously  Ijy  our  fathex"S,  and  con- 
ducted to  chambers  in  the  loggia,  where  everytliing  was  ready  for  him. 
Soon  afterwards  he  became  dangerously  ill,  and  desired  to  confess  and  receive 
the  most  Holy  Sacrament  from  the  prior.  Being  asked  to  write  his  will,  he 
said  that  he  wished  to  l)e  buried  at  S.  Onofrio,  and  he  left  to  the  convent  his 
crucifix  and  fifty  scudi  for  alms,  that  so  many  masses  might  be  said  for  his 
soul,  in  the  manner  that  is  read  in  the  book  of  legacies  in  our  archives. 
Pope  Clement  VIII.  was  requested  for  his  benediction,  which  he  gave  amply 
for  the  remission  of  sins.  In  his  last  days  he  received  extreme  unction,  and 
then,  with  the  crucifix  in  his  hand,  contemplating-  and  kissing  the  Siicred 
image,  with  Christian  contrition  and  devotion,  being  surrounded  by  our 
fathers,  he  gave  up  his  spirit  to  the  Creator,  on  April  25, 1595,  between  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  hours  [i.e.  between  7  and  8  A.M.],  in  the  fiftieth  year  of 
his  age.  In  the  evening  his  body  was  interred  with  universal  concourse  in 
our  church,  near  the  steps  of  the  high  altar,  the  Cardinal  Giulio  Aldo- 
brandini,  under  whose  protection  he  had  lived  during  the  last  years,  being 
minded  to  erect  to  him,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  sumptuous  sepulchre,  which, 
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however,  was  never  carried  iuto  cllect  ;  hut  after  the  death  of  tlie  latter,  the 
Lord  Cardinal  Bevilacqua  raised  to  his  memory  the  monument  which  is  seen 
on  entering  the  church  on  the  left  side.' 

The  Convent  is  now  used  for  the  hospital  for  poor  children — 
Ospedale  del  Gesii  Bambino — founded  by  the  Duchess  Salviati,  and 
admirabl}'  managed  by  the  sisters  of  S.  Vincent  de  Paul,  an  institu- 
tion well  worthy  of  support. 

The  garden  of  the  convent  was  a  lovely  plot  of  ground,  fresh 
with  running  streams  and  sprinkled  with  ruins,  but  it  has  been 
desecrated,  its  trees  cut  down,  and  part  of  it  turned  into  a  vulgar 
tea-garden.  The  view  over  the  city  and  the  Campagna  beyond 
S.  Paolo  is  delightful :  the  detestable  modern  box-houses  of  the 
Prati  destroy  the  view  to  the  north.  At  the  farther  extremity, 
near  a  picturesque  group  of  cypresses,  supported  by  a  modern 
buttress,  are  remains  of  the  oak  planted  by  Tasso,  the  greater  part 
of  which  was  blown  down  in  1842.  A  j'^oung  sapling  is  shooting 
up  beside  it.  Beyond  this  is  the  little  amphitheatre,  overgrown 
with  grass  and  flowers,  where  S.  Filippo  Neri  used  to  teach  chil- 
dren, and  assemble  them  '  for  the  half -dramatic  musical  perform- 
ances which  were  an  original  form  of  his  oratorios.  Here,  every 
25th  of  April,  a  musical  entertainment  of  the  Accademia  is  held 
in  memory  of  Tasso — his  bust,  taken  from  the  cast  after  death,  being 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  amphitheatre,  and  crowned  with  laurel 
wreaths.'  ^ 

An  attractive  drive— Le  Colle  or  Passeggiata  Margherita — has 
been  recently  constructed  along  the  crest  of  the  Janiculan,  from 
S.  Onofrio  to  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio,  and,  with  the  lovely  fore- 
grounds afforded  by  the  upper  part  of  the  Colonna  gardens,  has 
some  of  the  most  enchanting  views  in  Rome.  Had  the  grand  ilex 
avenues  of  the  Corsini  been  preserved,  this  might  have  been  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  drives  in  the  world.  An  equestrian  Statue  of 
Garibaldi,  by  Gallori,  1895,  occupies  a  conspicuous  position,  and 
many  were  the  fine  trees  and  interesting  buildings  destroyed  in 
order  that  the  figure  might  gaze  across  Rome  at  the  statue  of 
Victor  Emmanuel,  who  heartily  disliked  him.  The  gardens  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill  occupy  the  site  of  the  Horti  Getae,  which  Septimius 
Severus  laid  out,  and  named  after  his  ill-fated  youngest  son. 

Returning  to  the  Lungara,  on  the  left  is  a  Lunatic  As^dum, 
founded  by  Pius  IX.  (with  a  pompous  inscription),  and  beyond  it, 
a  chain  bridge  to  S.  Giovanni  dei  Fiorentini.  On  the  right  is  the 
handsome  Palazzo  Salviati,  which  formerly  contained  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  pictures,  removed  to  the  Borghese  Palace.  It  was  erected 
for  the  reception  of  Henry  III.  of  France  by  Cardinal  Barnardo 
Salviati,  from  designs  of  Nanni  di  Baccio.  Under  the  present  rule 
it  is  occupied  by  Trihunali  di  Guevra  c  Marinn.  The  adjoining 
garden,  formerly  a  botanic  garden  belonging  to  the  Sapicnza,  is 
now  that  of  a  military  college.  The  modernised  church  of  S. 
Giovanni  alia  Lungara  dates  from  the  time  of  Leo  IV.  (845-857). 
On  the  right  is  a  large  Convent  of  the  Buon  Pastore. 

'  Ilemans. 
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lu  the  Via  delle  Scuderie  (right),  so  called  from  the  stables  of 
the  Corsini  and  Queen  Christina,  is  the  entrance  to  the  Torlonia 
Museum,  containing  the  magnificent  collection  of  sculpture  formed 
within  the  last  thirty  years  by  Alessandro  Torlonia,  Prince  of 
Musignano,  &c.,  with  the  assistance  of  Baron  Visconti  and  Pro- 
fessor Guaccarini.  The  collection  is  beautifully  arranged  in 
separate  cabinets,  so  that  the  eye  is  never  fatigued  by  seeing  too 
much  at  once,  and  each  masterpiece  can  be  examined  at  leisure 
with  undistracted  attention  ;  moreover,  the  catalogue  is  good  read- 
ing. Unfortunately,  however,  the  Restorer  and  the  Upholsterer 
together  have  played  havoc  here,  with  such  singular  effect  that 
the  value  of  the  collection  is  only  to  be  appreciated  by  students  of 
these  respective  professions,  and  no  detailed  account  of  the  sculp- 
tures will  be  given.     It  is,  however,  necessary  to  notice — 

Pallas,  from  the  palace  of  Trajan  at  Porto  ;  by  many  considered 
superior  in  its  solemn  beauty  to  similar  statues  at  the  Capitol  and 
Vatican,  from  whicli  casts  (for  comparison)  are  placed  near  it. 

49.  Aristotle,  from  Porto  d'Auzio— a  bust. 

61.  Carueades,  tlie  orator  of  Cyreue— a  bust. 

62.  The  Empress  Livia — '  mater  patriae,  yenitrix  orbis,  magna  mater ' 
— fi'om  the  villa  of  the  Gordians  at  Torre  degli  Schiavi. 

77.  A  seated  female  statue. 

80.  A  philosopher,  from  the  Giustiniani  collection. 
92,  93.  Asclepios  and  Hygiea,  from  Porto. 
98.  Prometheus,  from  the  Giustiniani  collection. 
104.  Venus. 
115.  Hortensius  tlie  Orator — '  the  kino-  of  the  Forum  '—from  his  own 

villa  at  Laurentum. 
174.  Eros  and  Psyche,  found  near  the  Pretorian  camp. 
280.  Apollo,  from  Porto.    He  holds  the  bow  in  his  left  hand,  and  his 
right  arm  leans  upon  the  sacred  tripod,  with  a  serpent  twining- 
round  it. 
388.  Heracles  and  Telephos,  found  by  Visconti,  in  small  fragments,  in 

the  Temple  of  Hercules  at  Porto. 
395.  Hestia  (the  goddess  of  fire)— an  archaic  statue  from  the  Giustiniani 
collection,  which   formed  the  nucleus  of  the  present  Torlonia 
Museum. 

We  now  reach,  on  the  right,  the  magnificent  Palazzo  Corsini, 
built  originally  by  the  Riario  family,  from  whom  it  was  bought  by 
Clement  XII.  in  1729  for  his  nephew.  Cardinal  Neri  Corsini,  for 
whom  it  was  altered  to  its  present  form  by  Fuga. 

This  palace  was  in  turn  the  resort  of  Caterina  Sforza,  the  brave 
Duchess  of  Imola ;  of  the  learned  Poet-Cardinal  di  S.  Giorgio ;  of 
Michelangelo,  who  remained  here  more  than  a  year  on  a  visit  to 
the  Cardinal,  '  who,'  says  Vasari,  '  being  of  small  understanding  in 
art,  gave  him  no  commission  ; '  and  of  Erasmus,  who  always  re- 
membered the  pleasant  conversations  ('  confabulationes  mellifluae') 
of  the  '  Riario  Palace,'  as  it  was  then  called.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  the  palace  became  the  residence  of  Queen  Christina  of 
Sweden,  who  died  here  on  April  19,  1689,  in  a  room  which  is  dis- 
tinguished by  two  columns  of  painted  wood. 

'  With  her  residence  in  Rome,  the  habits  of  Christina  became  more  tran- 
quil and  better  regulated.    She  obtained  some  mastery  over  herself,  suffered 
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certain  considerations  of  what  was  due  to  others  to  prevail,  and  consented  to 
acknowledo:e  the  necessities  iucideut  to  the  peculiarities  of  her  chosen  resi- 
dence. She  took  a  constantly  increasing  part  in  tlie  splendour,  the  life,  and 
the  business  of  the  Curia,  beconiino-  iudeed  eventually  altogether  identified 
with  its  interests.  Tl»e  collections  she  had  brought  with  her  from  Sweden, 
she  now  enlarged  by  so  liberal  an  expenditure,  and  with  so  much  taste, 
judgment,  and  success,  that  she  surpassed  even  the  native  families,  and 
elevated  the  pursuit  from  a  mere  gratification  of  curiosity  to  a  higher  and 
more  significant  importance  both  for  learning  and  art.  Men  such  as  Spanheim 
and  Havercamp  thought  the  illustration  of  her  coins  and  medals  an  object 
not  unworthy  of  their  labours,  and  Sinti  Bartolo  devoted  his  practised  hand 
to  her  cameos.  The  Correggios  of  Christina's  collection  have  always  been  the 
richest  ornament  of  every  gallery  into  which  the  changes  of  time  have 
carried  them.  The  MSS.  of  her  choice  have  contributed  in  no  small  degree 
to  maintain  the  reputation  of  the  Vatican  Library,  into  which  they  were 
subsequently  incorporated.  Acquisitions  and  possessions  of  this  kind  filled 
up  the  hours  of  her  daily  life,  with  an  enjoyment  that  was  at  least  harmless. 
She  also  took  interest  and  an  active  part  in  scientific  jjursuits  ;  and  it  is 
much  to  her  credit  that  she  received  the  poor  exiled  Borelli,  who  was  com- 
pelled to  resort  in  his  old  age  to  teaching  as  a  means  of  .subsistence.  The 
queen  supported  him  with  her  utmost  power,  and  caused  his  renowned  and 
still  unsurpassed  work  on  the  mechanics  of  animal  motion,  by  which  physio- 
logical science  has  been  so  importantly  influenced  and  advanced,  to  be 
printed  at  her  own  cost.  Nay,  I  think  we  may  even  venture  to  aflirm,  that 
she  herself,  when  her  character  and  intellect  had  been  imi)roved  and 
matured,  exerted  a  powerfully  etficient  and  enduring  influence  on  the 
period,  more  particularly  on  Italian  literature.  In  the  year  1680  she 
founded  an  academy  in  her  own  residence  for  the  discussion  of  literary  and 
political  subjects  ;  and  the;  first  rule  of  this  institution  was,  that  its  meinbers 
should  carefully  abstain  from  the  turgid  style,  overloaded  with  falsi;  orna- 
ment, which  prevailed  at  the  time,  and  be  guided  only  by  sound  sense  and 
the  models  of  the  Augustan  and  Medicean  ages.  From  the  queen's  academy 
proceeded  such  men  as  Alessandro  (luidi,  wlio  had  previously  been  addicted 
to  the  style  then  used  ;  but  after  some  time  i)assed  in  the;  society  of  Christina, 
he  not  only  resolved  to  abandon  it,  but  even  formc^d  a  league  with  some  of 
his  friends  for  the  purpose  of  labouring  to  abolish  it  altogether.  The 
Arcadia,  an  academy  to  which  the  merit  of  completing  this  good  work  is 
attributed,  arose  out  of  the  society  which  assembled  around  the  Swedish 
queen.  On  the  whole,  it  must  needs  be  admitted  that,  in  tlie  midst  of  tlie 
various  influences  pressing  around  her,  Christina  preserved  a  noble  imlepen- 
dence  of  mind.  To  the  neces.sity  for  evincing  that  ostentatious  piety  usually 
expected  from  converts,  or  which  thej"^  impose  on  themselves,  she  would  by 
no  means  subject  herself.  Entirely  Catholic  as  she  was,  and  though  continu- 
ally repeating  her  conviction  of  the  Pope's  infallibility,  and  of  the  necessity 
for  believing  all  doctrines  enjoined  either  by  himself  or  the  Church,  she  had 
nevertheless  an  extreme  detestation  of  bigots,  and  utterly  abhorred  tlie 
direction  of  father  confessors,  who  were  at  that  time  the  exclusive  rulers  of 
all  social  and  domestic  life.  She  would  not  be  prevented  from  enjoying  the 
amusements  of  the  carnival,  concerts,  dramatic  entertainments,  or  whatever 
else  might  l)e  ofl!ered  by  the  habits  of  life  at  Kome  ;  above  all,  she  refused  to 
be  withheld  from  the  internal  movement  of  an  intellectual  and  animated 
society.  She  acknowledged  a  love  of  satires,  and  took  pleasure  in  Pastiuin. 
We  find  her  constantly  mingled  in  the  intrigues  of  the  court,  the  dissensions 
of  the  Papal  houses,  and  the  factions  of  the  cardinals.  .  .  .  She  attached  her- 
self to  the  mode  of  life  presented  to  her  with  a  passionate  love,  and  even 
thought  it  impossil)le  to  live  if  she  did  not  breathe  the  atmosphere  of  Rome.' 
— Ranke's  '  Hist,  of  the  Popes.' 

The  reading  of  her  will  an  hour  after  her  death  dried  many  eyes. 
She  left  next  to  nothing  to  either  her  family  or  dependants. 

In  1797  this  palace  was  used  as  the  French  embassy,  and  on  the 
28th  of  December  was  the  scene  of  a  terrible  skirmish,  when  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  then  ambassador,  attempted  to  interfere  between  the 
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French  democratic  party  and  the  Papal  dragoons,  and  when  young 
General  Duphot,  who  was  about  to  be  married  to  Joseph  Bonaparte's 
sister-in-law,  was  shot  by  his  side  in  a  balcony.  These  events, 
after  which  Joseph  Bonaparte  immediately  demanded  his  passports 
and  departed,  were  among  the  chief  causes  which  led  to  the  in- 
vasion of  Rome  by  Berthier,  and  the  imprisonment  of  Pius  VI. 
The  pictures  here  still  belong  to  Prince  Corsini ;  but  the  palace 
has  been  recently  sold  to  the  municipality,  who  immediately,  as 
usual,  began  to  destroy  all  the  beauty  and  interest  connected 
with  it. 

'  This  is  said  to  have  beeu  one  of  the  few  pahices  in  Rome  which  contained 
one  of  those  deadly  shafts,  closed  by  a  balanced  trap-door  that  dropped  the 
living  victim  who  stepped  upon  it  a  hundred  and  odd  feet  at  a  fall,  out  of 
hearing-  and  out  of  sight  for  ever.  When  the  Corsini  began  to  repair  it,  they 
found  the  liones  of  the  nameless  dead  iu  lie.ips  far  dowu  among-  the  founda- 
tions.'— F.  Marion  Crawford. 

The  collections  in  the  palace  before  1S84  were  all  formed  since 
the  death  of  Queen  Christina.  The  pictures  bequeathed  to  the  city 
of  Rome  by  Don  Giovanni  Torlonia,  1829,  have  been  brought  from 
the  Palazzo  Torlonia  in  the  Piazza  di  Venezia  and  added  to  the 
Corsini  collection.  The  Picture  Gallery  is  open  to  the  public  daily 
from  9  to  3,  admission  1  fr.  ;  Sundays,  9  to  1,  free. 

The  following  criticism,  applicable  to  all  the  private  galleries  in 
Rome,  is  perhaps  especially  so  to  this: — 

'  You  may  generally  form  a  tolerably  correct  conjecture  of  what  a  gallery 
will  contain,  as  to  subject,  before  you  enter  it  :  a  certain  quantity  of  Laud- 
scapes,  a  great  many  Holy  Families,  a  few  Crucifixions,  two  or  three  Pietas, 
a  reasonable  proportion  of  S.  Jeromes,  a  mixture  of  other  Saints  and  Martyr- 
doms, and  a  large  assortment  of  Madonnas  and  Magdalenes,  make  up  the 
principal  part  of  all  the  collections  in  Rome  ;  which  are  g-enerally  comprised 
of  many  more  bad  than  good  paintings.' 

Room  I.  is  chiefly  occupied  by  pretty  but  unimportant  landscapes  by 
Orizzonte  and  Vanvitelli,  and  figure  pieces  by  Locatelli. 

Horace  Vemet :  Himself. 

G.  Van  Wittel :  Twelve  pictures  of  old  Rome. 

G.  Pannini:  The  Porticos  of  Octavia. 

Room  II. — 

220.  Vandyke  :  3Iadonna  and  Child. 

204-214.   Pierino  del  Vaga  :    Fragments  of  decoration   from  the   de- 

stroved  Palazzo  Altoviti,  near  the  P.  S.  Angelo. 
G.  L.  Bernini :  Portrait  of  G.  B.  Gaulli  (II  Racciccia),  1639-1709. 
294.  Guide  Jteni :  Ecce  Homo. 
245.  J.  Both  :  Sunset. 
Battle  scenes  by  Salvator  Rosa  and  Marzio  Masturzo. 

On  a  table  '  the  Corsini  vase,'  in  silver  (found  in  the  sand  near  Porto 
d'Anzio),  with  reliefs  representing-  the  judgment  of  Areopagus  upon  the 
matricide  of  Orestes. 

Boom  III. — 

National  Print  Collection.  Note  the  beautiful  designs  of  Stefano  della 
Bella,  Theodore  de  Bry,  G.  P.  Schnorr,  Jacque  le  Pautre,  and 
G.  B.  Monnoyer  (flowers  especially). 
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Room  IV.— 

712.  Ercolc,  Grandi :  S.  George  (called  Fraiiciii). 

732.  Fra  Angelico. 

700.  Shield  of  a  Corsini  Pontiff. 

'A  Last  Judgment  by  Angfelico  da  Fiesole,  with  wings  containing  the 
Ascension  and  the  Descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  in  the  Coi-sini  Gallery.  Here 
we  perceive  a  great  richness  of  expression  and  beanty  of  drapery  ;  the  rap- 
ture of  the  ))lessed  is  told  cluefly  by  their  embraces  and  by  their  attitudes  of 
prayer  and  praise.  It  is  a  renjarkablc  feature,  and  one  indicative  of  the 
master,  that  the  ranks  of  the  condemned  are  entirely  filled  by  monks.'— 
Kngler. 

Room  v.,  in  which  Christina  died  (cabinet),  has  a  ceiling  by  the 
Zuccari. 

Holbein :  Henry  VIII. 

Room  VI.  (with  an  alabaster  vase  in  centre). — 

Fra  Bartolommeo :  Madonna,  Joseph,  and  the  two  children.    Much    J 
restored. 

Rocco  Marconi  :  The  Woman  taken  In  Adultery  (1520). 

Cariani  ((?.  Busi) :  Holy  Fam  ily. 

Bartoloiiinieo  Veneto  :  A  man's  portrait,  with  fur  mantle  and  black 
hat,  on  which  is  fastened  a  jewelled  ornament,  inscribed  '  Pro- 
baste  cognovit.' 

Room  VII.— 

Andrea  del  Sarto. 

Giiercino :  Hcrodlas. 

Itronziiio  :  Portrait  of  Stefano  Colonna. 

Room  X. — 

Murillo:  Madonna. 

The  Accademia  dei  Lined,  which  deals  with  the  whole  ground  of 
human  knowledge,  holds  its  meetings  in  the  palace. 

The  Corsini  Library — Biblioteca  Corsiniana — (open  every  day 
except  Sundays  and  Wednesdays,  Nov.  to  March,  1-4  :  April  to 
July,  2-5),  contains  a  collection  of  MSS.  and  engravings,  founded 
by  Cardinal  Neri  Corsini.  The  most  interesting  MS.  is  the  Chronicle 
of  Villani.  It  has  also  some  beautiful  original  drawings  by  old 
masters.  Behind  the  palace,  on  the  slope  of  the  Janiculan,  are 
large  Gardens,  adorned  with  fountains,  cypresses,  and  some  grand 
old  plane-trees,  but  not  improved  by  recent  alterations.  Instead  of 
preserving  the  magnificent  avenues  of  immemorial  ilexes  (the  finest 
in  the  world  except  those  of  Albano),  to  give  dignity  to  their  drive 
along  the  Janiculan,  the  authorities,  with  the  hatred  of  trees  till 
quite  lately  usual  here,  at  once  ordered  their  destruction.  The 
injury  to  Rome  was  so  great  that  the  Queen  of  Italy  was  induced  to 
go  in  person  to  intercede  in  their  behalf,  but  was  told  that  it 
was  useless,  as  the  trees  were  already  sold  for  firewood  I  It  was 
under  these  trees  that  Queen  Christina  delighted  to  preside  over 
the  first  meetings  of  the  Arcadian  Academy,  and  to  receive  their 
bombastic  flatteries  as  her  recompense. 
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'  A  magnificent  porter  in  cocked  hat  and  grand  livery  conducted  the  visitors 
across  the  quadrangle,  unlocked  the  ponderous  iron  gates  of  the  gardens,  and 
let  them  through,  leaving  them  to  their  own  devices,  and  closing  and  locking 
the  gates  with  a  ci-ash.  They  now  stood  in  a  wide  avenue  of  ilex,  whose 
gloomy  boughs,  interlacing  overhead,  effectually  excluded  the  sunlight ; 
nearly  a  gloomy  walk  of  a  mile  farther  on,  the  ilexes  were  replaced  by  box 
and  bay  trees,  beneath  which  the  sun  and  shade  divided  the  path  between 
them,  trembling  and  flickering  on  the  ground  and  invading  each  other's  do- 
minions with  every  breath  of  wind.  The  stranuers  heard  the  splash  of  foun- 
tains as  they  walked  onwards  by  banks  precipitous  as  a  hillside  and  covered 
with  wild  rank  herbage  and  tall  trees.  Stooping  to  gather  a  flower,  they 
almost  started  as,  looking  up,  they  saw,  rising  against  a  sky  fabulously  lilue, 
the  unfamiliar  green  ilex  and  dark  cyi)ress  spire.' — Mademoiselle  Mori. ' 

Opposite  the  Corsini  is  the  beautiful  palace,  '  la  Perla  senza  pari,' 
called  La  Famesina  (open  10  to  3.30  on  Mondays  and  Fridays, 
except  on  festas :  1  fr. ),  This  villa,  so  poetically  described  by 
Vasari  as  '  non  murato  ma  nato,'  was  erected  in  1506  by  Baldassare 
Peruzzi  for  the  famous  banker  Agostino  Chigi,  who  here  gave  his 
sumptuous  and  extravagant  entertainments  to  Leo  X.  and  his  court 
— banquets  (1518)  at  which  three  fish  are  fabled  to  have  cost  as 
much  as  250  crowns,  and  after  w^hich  the  plate  that  had  been  used 
was  all  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  Chigi  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
art  patrons,  and  has  handed  down  to  us  not  only  the  decorations  of 
the  Farnesina,  but  the  Sibyls  of  S.  Maria  della  Pace,  for  which 
he  also  drew  upon  the  genius  of  Kaffaelle. 

'  Le  jour  oil  Leon  X.  alia  preudre  possession  de  la  basilique  de  Lateran, 
I'opulent  Chigi  se  distingua.  Lc  theiitre  qui  s'elevait  devant  son  palais  etait 
rempli  des  envoyes  de  tons  les  peuples,  blaucs,  ouivres,  ct  noirs  ;  au  milieu 
d'eux  on  distinguait  les  images  de  Venus,  de  ilai-s,  de  Minerve,  allusion 
singuliere  aux  tl"ois  pontificats  d' Alexandre  YI.,  de  Jules  II.,  et  de  Leon  X. 
Venxis  a  eu  son  temps  :  disait  I'inscription  ;  Mars  a  exi  le  sien  ;  c'estaujoitrd'hui 
le  regne  de  Minerve.  Antoine  de  San-Marino,  qui  demeurait  pres  de  Chigi, 
repondit  aussitot  en  plagant  sur  sa  botiqiie  la  statue  isolee  de  Venus,  avec  ce 
peu  de  mots  :  Mars  a  regne,  Slinerve  regne,  Venus  regnera  toujours.' — 
Goumerie,  ^  Rome  Chretienne,'  ii.  109. 

The  Farnesina  contains  some  of  the  most  beautiful  existing 
frescoes  of  Kaffaelle  and  his  school.  The  principal  haU  (five  bays 
by  two)  was  once  unglazed,  but  has  now  been  closed  with  glass 
casement  in  order  to  preserve  the  paintings.  Its  ceiling  was 
designed  by  Rafifaelle  (1518-20),  and  painted  by  GiuUo  Romaru)  and 
Francesco  Penni,  with  twelve  scenes  from  the  story  of  Psyche 
as  narrated  by  Apuleius  : 

A  king  had  three  daughters.  The  youngest  was  named  Psyche,  and  w:is 
more  lovely  than  the  sunshine.  Venus,  the  queen  of  beauty,  became 
jealous  of  her,  and  bade  her  son  Cupid  to  destroy  her  charms  by  inspirimr  her 
with  an  unworthv  love  (1).  But  Cupid,  when  he  behebl  Psyche,  loved  her 
himself,  showed  her  to  the  Graces  (2),  and  carried  her  off.  He  only  visited 
her  in  the  darkness  of  nisht,  and  bade  her  always  to  repress  her  curiosity  as 
to  his  appearance.  But  while  Cupid  was  sleeping,  Psyche  lighted  a  lamp  and 
looked  upon  him— and  a  drop  of  the  hot  oil  fell  upon  him  and  he  awoke. 
Then  he  left  her  alone  in  "rief  and  solitude.  Venus  in  the  meantime  learned 
that  Cupid  was  faithless  to  her,  and  imprisoned  him,  and  sout-ht  assistance 
from  Juno  and  Ceres  that  she  might  find  Psyche,  but  they  refused  to  aid 
her  (3).  Then  she  drove  to  seek  Jupiter  in  her  chariot  drawn  by  doves  (4), 
and  implored  him  to  send  Mercury  to  her  as.sistance  (5).  Jupiter  listened  to 
her  prayer,  and  Mercury  wtis  sent  forth  to  seek  for  Psyche  (6).    Venus  then 
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sliovvod  her  spite  ayaiust  Psyche,  and  iuiposed  harsh  tasks  upon  her,  which 
she  was  ncvertlieless  enalded  to  juTforiii.  At  lengtli  she  was  ordered  to 
bring  a  casket  from  the  infernal  regions  (7),  and  even  this,  to  the  amazement 
of  Venus,  she  succeeded  in  effecting  (8).  Cupid,  escaped  from  captivity,  then 
implored  Jupiter  to  restore  Psyche  to  hiui.  Jupiter  embraced  him  (9),  and 
bade  Mercury  summon  the  gods  to  a  council  on  the  subject  (see  the  ceiling  on 
the  riglit).  Psyche  was  then  brought  to  Olympus  (10),  and  became  immortal, 
and  the  gods  celebrated  her  nuptial  bamiuet  (ceiling  painting  on  the  left). 

'  On  the  flat  of  the  ceiling  are  two  large  compositions,  with  numerous 
figures — tlie  Judgment  of  the  Gods,  who  decide  the  dispute  between  Venus 
and  Cupid,  and  the  Marriage  of  Cupid  and  Psyche  in  the  festal  assembly  of 
the  gods.  In  the  lunettes  of  the  ceiling  are  amorini,  with  the  attributes  of 
those  gods  who  have  done  homage  to  the  power  of  Love.  In  the  triangu- 
lar compartments  between  the  lunettes  aie  different  gi'oups,  illustrative 
of  the  incidents  in  the  fable.  They  are  of  great  beaiity,  and  are  examples  of 
the  most  tasteful  disposition  in  a  given  space.  The  picture  of  the  tliree 
Graces  ;  that  in  which  Cupid  stauds  in  an  imploring  attitude  before  Jupiter  ; 
a  third  wliere  Psyclie  is  l)orne  awaj'  by  Loves— are  extremely  graceful. 
Peevish  critics  have  designed  these  representations  as  common  and  sensual, 
but  the  noble  spirit  visible  in  all  Riffaelle's  works  prevails  also  in  these  :  re- 
ligious feeling  could  naturally  find  no  place  in  them  ;  but  tliey  are  conceived 
in  a  spirit  of  the  purest  artlessness,  always  a  proof  of  true  moral  feeling,  and 
to  which  a  narrow  taste  alone  could  object.  In  the  execution,  indeed,  we 
recognise  little  of  Raffaelle's  fine  feeling  ;  the  greatest  part  is  by  his  scholars, 
after  his  cartoons,  especially  by  G.  Komano.  The  nearest'  of  the  three 
Graces,  in  the  group  before  alluded  to,  appears  to  be  by  Raffaelle's  own  liand.' 
— Kugler. 

The  paintings  were  retouched  with  too  hard  a  blue  ground  by 
Carlo  Maratta.  The  garlands  around  them  arc  by  Giovanni  da 
Udine. 

The  second  room  contains  the  beautiful  fresco  of  Galatea  floating 
in  a  shell  drawn  by  dolphins,  by  Baffaelle  himself. 

'  Raffaelle  not  only  designed,  but  executed  this  fresco  ;  and  faded  as  is  its 
colouring,  tlie  mind  must  be  dead  to  the  highest  beauties  of  painting  that  can 
contemplate  it  without  admiration.  The  spirit  and  )»eauty  of  the  composi- 
tion, the  pure  and  perfect  design,  the  flowing  outline,  the  soft  and  graceful 
contours,  and  the  sentiment  and  sweetness  of  the  expression,  all  remain 
unchanged  ;  for  time,  till  it  totally  obliterates,  has  no  power  to  injui-e  them. 
.  TJie  figures  of  the  attendant  Nereid,  and  of  the  triumphant  Triton  who 
embraces  ifer,  are  beautiful  beyond  description.'— jBai07i's  '  Rome.'' 

'The  fresco  of  Galatea  was  painted  in  1514.  The  greater  part  of  tliis  is 
Raffaelle's  own  work,  and  the  execution  is  consequently  much  superior  to  that 
of  the  others.  It  represents  the  goddess  of  the  sea  borne  over  the  waves  in 
her  shell  ;  tiitons  and  sea-nymphs  sport  joyously  around  her  ;  amorini,  dis- 
charging their  arrows,  appear  in  the  air  like  an  angel-glory.  The  utmost 
sweetness,  the  n)ost  ardent  sense  of  pleasure,  ))reathe  from  this  work  ; 
everything  lives,  feels,  vil)rates  with  enjoynient.'— iTwr/Zer. 

The  frescoes  of  the  ceiling,  representing  Diana  in  her  car  drawn 
by  bulls,  and  the  story  of  Medusa,  are  by  Baldassare  Peruzzi ;  the 
lunettes  are  by  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  and  Daniclc  da  Voltcrra. 
Michelangelo  came  one  day  to  visit  the  latter,  and  not  finding  him 
at  his  work,  left  the  colossal  head,  which  remains  in  a  lunette 
of  the  left  wall,  as  a  sign  of  his  visit.  Its  great  size  is  supposed  to 
have  been  intended  as  a  hint  to  Raffaelle  that  his  work  was  too 
small  for  the  size  of  the  room. 
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In  the  upper  storey  are  two  rooms :  the  first,  adorned  with  a 
frieze  of  subjects  from  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  contains  large  paint- 
ings by  Bcddassare  Peruzzi  ;  the  second  displays  Alexander  offering 
a  crown  to  Roxaua  ;  and  the  family  of  Darius  in  the  presence  of 
Alexander,  by  Sodoma.  The  difficulty  of  access  to  these  latter 
exquisite  works  is  much  to  be  regretted.  Special  permits  can  be 
obtained,  however,  from  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Piazza  Minerva. 

Alessandro  Chigi  desired  Baldassare  Peruzzi  so  to  design  the 
Farnesina  that  the  villa  and  its  gardens  should  form  one  complete 
composition.  This  was  nobly  effected  in  the  glorious  ilex  avenue, 
which  ended  in  the  pavilion  where  Chigi  entertained  Leo  X.  and 
all  the  famous  men  of  his  time.  The  greater  part  of  these  beauti- 
ful gardens  with  their  avenue  was  destroyed  by  the  Municipality 
in  1878-80,  hastening  the  death  from  grief  of  their  owner,  the  Duca 
di  Ripalda,  when,  in  accordance  with  a  scheme  of  Garibaldi,  and  to 
flatter  that  aged  patriot,  the  course  of  the  Tiber  was  attempted 
to  be  chauged,  to  the  annihilation  of  the  beauty  of  this  part  of  the 
city.  In  the  spared  portion  of  the  gardens  all  the  magnificent  old 
trees  have  been  cut  down.  The  frescoes  of  the  Farnesina  have 
already  shown  unmistakable  signs  of  injury,  and  it  is  still  doubtful 
whether  by  an  experiment  of  consummate  folly  Rome  has  not  ruined 
one  of  the  most  precious  jewels  in  her  possession.  During  the 
destruction  of  the  gardens,  in  1880,  a  remarkable  tomb  belonging  to 
the  Gens  Sulpicia  Platorina  i  was  discovered  here,  containing  several 
funeral  urns  and  some  busts  of  members  of  the  family,  with  one 
of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  now  removed  to  the  Museo  delle  Terme. 
The  tombs  found  here  included  those  of  Antonia  and  Marcia  Fur- 
nilla.  At  the  same  time  several  remarkable  private  houses  were 
found,  richly  decorated  with  stuccoes  of  exquisite  beauty.  All 
these  buildings  have  been  destroyed,  and  the  few  paintings  pre- 
served have  been  ruined  in  removal,  besides  having  lost  their 
interest,  through  separation  from  their  architectural  'ambiente.' 
One  of  the  paintings  was  signed  by  the  artist  Seleukos.  Close  to 
the  Platorina  tomb,  the  Bridge  of  Agrippa,  of  which  nothing 
remains,  crossed  the  Tiber,  leading  direct  to  the  Theatre  of 
Pompey. 

From  hence  the  Via  delle  Fornaci  ascends  the  hill,  and  leads  to 
the  broad  new  carriage-road,  formed  in  1867  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Cav.  Trochi.  A  Via  Crucis  with  a  staircase  will 
conduct  the  pedestrian  by  a  shorter  way  to  the  platform  on  the 
hill-top. 

The  succession  of  beggars  who  infest  this  hill  and  stretch  out 
their  maimed  limbs  or  kiss  their  hands  to  the  passer-by  will  call  to 
mind  the  lines  of  Juvenal : 

'  C:ieciis  adulator,  dirusque  a  ponte  satelles, 
Dianus  Ariciuos  qui  iiiendioaret  ad  axes, 
Blandaque  devexae  jactaret  basia  rhedae.' — Sat.  iv.  116. 

^  Cains  Sulpicius  Platorinus  was  a  mag-istrate  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  His 
cousin,  Sulpicia  Platoriua,  was  the  wife  of  a  Cornelius  Priscus. 
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On  the  right  of  the  ascent,  near  the  Vigna  Corsini,  is  the  approach 
to  the  Bosco  Parrasio,  where  Gian  Maria  dei  Crescimbeni  founded 
the  Arcadian  Academy,  in  which  the  poems  of  Metastasio  and  the 
improvisations  of  Bernardino  Perfetti  first  became  known  to  the 
world.  Its  tangled  garden  has  an  interest  from  its  many  associa- 
tions with  the  so-called  shepherds  and  shepherdesses  whose  pro- 
fessed object  was  to  revive  the  simplicity  and  innocence  of  the 
golden  age  and  to  reform  the  literature  of  Italy.  At  the  summit 
of  its  picturesque  winding  ascent  is  a  circular  space  with  seats, 
where  many  open-air  meetings  of  the  Academy  have  been  held. 
Inscribed  tablets  on  the  surrounding  walls  still  commemorate 
celebrated  members  ;  but  their  portraits,  which  hung  till  recently 
in  the  neglected  villa,  have  been  removed  to  the  hall  of  the  Aca- 
demy in  the  town.  They  included  likenesses  of  Faustina  Maratta 
(daughter  of  Carlo),  of  the  famous  or  infamous  Gorilla  Olympica 
(1728-1800),  and  many  others  whose  almost  forgotten  names  were 
once  familiar  throughout  Europe. 

The  wall  on  the  right  of  the  ascent,  once  very  handsome,  was  of 
interest  as  having  been  paid  for  by  a  bequest  in  the  prison-made 
Will  of  Beatrice  Cenci. 

The  Church  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio  was  built  for  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  of  Spain  (1472),  from  designs  of  Meo  del  Caprino,  on  the 
site  of  an  earlier  thirteenth-century  church,  which  marked  the 
spot  then  supposed  to  be  that  of  S.  Peter's  crucifixion.  Within, 
it  consists  of  a  nave,  with  chapels  in  the  form  of  large  niches. 
The  tribune  is  hexagonal.  Some  columns  of  Numidian  giallo  found 
in  the  gardens  of  Sallust  were  cut  up  for  the  altar-rails  of  this 
church. 

The  first  chapel  on  the  right  belongs  to  the  Barberini,  and 
contains  pictures  which  cost  the  six  years'  labour  of  Sebastiano  del 
Piombo  (painted  in  oil  upon  slate,  a  process  which  has  caused  them 
to  be  much  blackened  by  time),  from  drawings  of  Michelangelo. 
The  central  picture  represents  the  Scourging  of  Christ,  a  subject  of 
which  Sebastian  was  especially  fond,  as  it  gave  the  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  great  anatomical  power.  On  the  left  is  S.  Peter, 
on  the  right  S.  Francis — on  the  ceiling  is  the  Transfiguration — out- 
side the  arch  are  a  prophet  and  a  sibyl.  The  second  chapel  on 
the  right  has  paintings  by  pupils  of  Perugino ;  the  fifth  contains 
S.  Paul  healed  by  Ananias,  by  Vasari. 

The  fourth  chapel  on  the  right  is  of  some  interest  in  the  history 
of  art.  Julius  III.  had  it  greatly  at  heart  to  build  and  beautify 
this  chapel  as  a  memorial  to  his  family,  to  contain  the  tombs  of 
his  uncle  Cardinal  Antonio  de'  Monti,  and  of  Fabiano,  who  first 
initiated  the  splendours  of  his  house.  The  work  was  entrusted 
to  Michelangelo  and  Vasari,  who  were  at  that  time  on  terms  of 
friendship.  They  disputed  about  their  subordinates.  Vasari 
wished  to  employ  Simone  Mosca  for  the  ornaments,  and  Hjid'aello 
da  Montelupo  for  the  statues  ;  Michelangelo  objected  to  having 
any  ornamental  work  at  all,  saying  that  where  marble  figures  wore 
to  be  there  ought  to  be  nothing  else,  and  he  condemned  Montelupo 
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because  his  figures  for  the  tomb  of  Julius  II.  had  turned  out  so  ill. 
When  the  chapel  was  finished  Michelangelo  confessed  himself  in 
the  wrong  for  not  having  permitted  more  ornament.  The  statues 
were  entrusted  to  Bartolommeo  Ammanati. 

The  first  chapel  on  the  left  has  S.  Francis  receiving  the  stigmata, 
attributed  to  Giovanni  de    Vecchi. 

'  A  barber  to  the  Cardinal  di  S.  Giorgio  was  an  artist,  who  painted  very  well 
in  tempera,  bnt  had  no  idea  of  design.  He  made  friends  with  Michelangelo, 
who  made  him  a  cartoon  of  a  S.  Francis  receiving  the  stigmata,  which  the 
barber  carefully  carried  out  in  colour,  and  his  picture  is  now  placed  iu  the 
first  chapel  on  the  left  of  the  entrance  of  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio.' — Vasari,  vi. 

The  third  chapel  on  the  left  contains  a  Virgin  and  Child  with 
S.  Anne,  of  the  school  of  Perugino  ;  the  fourth  a  fine  Entombment, 
by  Vasari  ;  the  fifth,  the  Baptism  of  Christ,  by  Daniele  da  Volterra. 

The  Transfiguration  of  Raffaelle  was  presented  to  this  church 
and  remained  here  till  the  French  invasion.  When  it  was  returned 
from  the  Louvre  it  was  kept  at  the  Vatican.  Had  it  been  restored 
to  this  church,  it  would  have  been  destroyed  in  the  siege  of  1849, 
when  the  tribune  and  bell-tower  were  thrown  down.  Here,  in  front 
of  the  high  altar,  the  unhappy  Beatrice  Cenci  was  buried  without 
monument.  It  used  to  be  customary  with  the  people  to  scatter 
flowers  here  on  the  anniversary  of  her  death. 

Irish  travellers  may  be  interested  in  the  gravestones,  in  the  nave, 
of  the  once  famous  Hugh  O'Neil  of  Tyrone,  Baron  Dungannon 
(1616),  and  of  O'Donnell  of  Tyrconnell  (1608).  Near  the  door  is  the 
tomb,  with  the  beautiful  sleeping  figure  of  Julian,  Archbishop  of 
Ragusa,  ob.  1510,  inscribed  '  Bonis  et  Mors  et  Vita  dulcis  est.'  An 
inscription  below  the  steps  in  front  of  the  church  commemorates 
the  translation  hither  of  a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin  in  1714. 

In  the  cloister  is  the  circular  Tempietto,  a  small  domed  building- 
carried  by  sixteen  doric  columns,  finished  by  Bramante  in  1502,  on 
the  plan  of  a  chapel  executed  seventeen  years  before  by  Civitali  at 
Lucca.  It  was  built  at  the  cost  of  King  Ferdinand.  The  dome 
is  not  Bramante's,  which  was  loftier,  but  dates  from  1628.  It 
occupies  the  spot  where  S.  Peter's  cross  is  said  erroneously  to  have 
stood,  from  the  notion  (which  prevailed  when  the  first  church 
here  was  built  in  the  thirteenth  century)  that  the  description  of  S. 
Peter's  martyrdom,  '  inter  duas  metas,'  referred  to  the  Meta  Romuli, 
a  pyramidal  tomb  near  S.  Maria  Trasjjontiua,  and  the  Meta  Remi, 
which  name  was  then  given  to  the  pyramid  of  Caius  Cestius ;  this 
point  representing,  to  the  mediaeval  topographer,  the  half-way. 
A  few  grains  of  the  sacred  sand  from  the  hole  in  the  centre  of  the 
chapel  are  given  to  visitors  by  the  monks  as  a  relic. 

'  In  Rome  there  is  a  story,  alsi>  found  in  the  old  writers  of  the  Roman 
Church,  tliat  the  Ararat  on  which  Noah's  ark,  the  Church's  emblem,  rested 
when  the  waters  of  the  deluge  sank,  was  not  the  Armenian  mountain  of  that 
name,  but  Mous  Janiculus  at  Rome  ;  and  that  Peter's  cross  was  raised  upon 
the  very  spot  wliereou  the  progenitor  of  the  new  race  of  men  set  Iiis  foot  as  he 
stepped  out  of  the  ark.  The  rock  on  which  the  ship  of  salvation  remained 
standing,  and  the  rock  ou  which  the  Church  was  built,  are  thus  brought  into 
relation  with  each  oWxev'—Rydbeyg's  '  Boman  Days.' 

2t 
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Id  the  cloister  is  established  the  Spanish  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 

The  view  over  Rome  from  the  front  of  the  church  is  almost  un- 
rivalled. In  the  open  space  here,  where  Pius  IX.  intended  to  erect 
a  column  commemorative  of  the  Vatican  Council,  the  bones  of  the 
liberal  Ciceruacchio,  and  others  who  fell  in  the  revolutions  of  1849 
and  1870,  were  buried  in  September  1879.  The  materials  used  here 
for  the  foundations  were  plundered  by  the  Pope  from  the  Porta 
Tiburtina. 

Behind  the  church  is  the  famous  Fontana  Paolina,  whose  name, 
by  a  curious  coincidence,  combines  those  of  its  architect,  Fontana, 
and  its  originator,  Paul  V.  It  was  erected  in  1611,  in  imitation  of 
the  castellum  of  Trajan,  which  occupied  the  site,  and  is  supplied 
with  water  from  springs  near  the  Lake  of  Bracciano,  by  the  aque- 
duct of  the  Aqua  Trajana,  thirty-five  miles  in  length.  Much  of  the 
marble  used  on  the  fountain  came  from  the  Temple  of  Minerva  in 
the  Forum  Transitorium. 

'II  n'y  a  rien  encore,  dans  (juelque  etat  que  ce  soit,  ii  opposer  aux  uia^^ni- 
fiques  fontaiues  qu'ou  voit  a  Koine  dans  les  places  et  les  carrefours,  ui  ii 
I'abondance  des  eanx  qui  ne  cesseut  jamais  de  couler  :  magnificeuce  d'autaut 
plus  louable  que  I'utilite  publique  y  est  joiute.' — Dticlos. 

On  the  right,  below  the  Villa  Aurelia,  occupying  the  site  of  the 
Church  of  S.  Angelo  in  Janiculo,  and  which  was  the  headquarters 
of  Garibaldi  during  the  siege  of  Rome  by  the  French,  is  the  entrance 
to  the  new  drive  leading  to  S.  Onofrio.  It  is  well  designed,  has 
glorious  views,  and  would  be  most  beautiful  if  the  first  act  of  the 
authorities  on  taking  possession  of  the  Corsiui  gardens  had  not 
been  to  rob  the  beautiful  slopes  of  most  of  their  trees.  The  fury  of 
goats  and  municipal  rulers  against  trees,  especially  ilex  and  pine, 
until  quite  recently,  knew  no  bounds — '  Cut  it  down,  root  it  up, 
carry  it  utterly  away,'  has  been  their  unfailing  order.  The  ancients 
delighted  in  trees  and  baths. 

A  little  beyond  the  fountain  is  the  modern  Porta  S.  Pancrazio, 
built  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Porta  Aurelia  or  Aurea,^  by 
Pius  IX.  in  1857,  to  replace  the  gate  of  Urban  VIII.  destroyed  by 
the  French  under  Oudinot  in  1849,  when  Rome  was  so  fiercely 
defended  by  its  republicans,  and  when  it  was  gravely  proposed 
to  line  the  walls,  from  the  Porta  S.  Pancrazio  to  the  Porta  Portese, 
with  the  nuns  from  all  the  convents,  to  put  an  end  to  the  firing. 
Several  buildings  outside  the  gate,  injured  at  that  time,  still  remain 
ruinous. 

The  lane  on  the  right,  inside  the  gate,  leads  to  the  Villa  Lante 
(now  the  residence  of  Professor  Wolfgang  Helbig,  to  whom 
Archaeology  must  always  be  grateful),  built  in  1524  by  Giulio 
Romano  for  Monsignor  Baldassare  Tiirisi  da  Pescia,  secretary  to 
Clement  VII.  It  still  contains  some  frescoes  of  Giulio  Romano, 
though  most  of  them  were  removed  by  the  Borghese.  In  the  reign 
of  Alexander  VI.,  Donna  Plautilla  Lante  was  murdered  in  the  villa 


'  A  church  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Mica  Aurea  (of  the  froldeu  morsel)  formerly 
existed  on  the  Janiculan, 
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by  her  brother  Fabrizio  Massimo,  because  she  corresponded  with  a 
lover  forbidden  by  her  family. 

Not  far  outside  the  gate  are  the  Church  and  Convent  of  S.  Pan- 
crazio,  founded  in  the  sixth  century  by  Pope  Symmachus,  who 
provided  it  with  a  bath  for  pilgrims — '  fecit  in  eadem  balneum.' 
It  was  modernised  in  1609  by  Cardinal  Torres.  Here  Narses,  after 
the  defeat  of  Totila,  was  met  by  the  Pope  and  cardinals,  and  con- 
ducted in  triumph  to  S.  Peter's  to  return  thanks  for  his  victory  ; 
here  Crescenzio  Nomentano,  the  famous  consul  of  Rome  in  the 
tenth  century,  is  buried  ;  here  also  Peter  II.  of  Arragon  was 
crowned  by  Innocent  III. 

A  flight  of  steps  leads  from  the  church  to  the  Catacomb  of  Cale- 
podius,  where  many  of  the  early  popes  and  martyrs  were  buried.  It 
has  no  especial  characteristic  to  make  it  worth  visiting.  Another 
flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  spot  where  S.  Pancrazio  was  martyred 
(A.D.  304).  His  body  rests  with  that  of  S.  Victor  beneath  the  altar. 
A  parish  church  in  London  is  dedicated  to  S.  Pancras,  in  whose 
name  kings  of  France  used  to  confirm  their  treaties,  a  sort  of  Deus 
Fidius. 

'  In  the  persecution  uuder  Diocletian,  this  young  saint,  wlio  was  only  four- 
teen years  of  age,  olTered  himself  voluntarily  as  a  martyr,  defending  boldly 
before  the  Emperor  the  cause  of  the  Christians.  He  was  therefore  beheaded 
by  the  sword,  and  his  body  was  honourably  buried  by  Christian  women.  His 
church,  near  the  gate  of  S.  Pancrazio,  lias  existed  since  the  year  550.  S. 
Pancras  was  in  the  Middle  Ages  regarded  as  the  protector  against  false  oaths, 
and  the  avenger  of  i)erjury.  It  was  believed  that  tliose  who  swore  falsely  by 
S.  Pancras  were  immediately  and  visibly  punished  ;  hence  his  popularity.' — 
Jameson's  '  Sacred  Art.' 

Turning  to  the  left  from  the  gate,  on  the  side  of  the  hill  between 
this  and  the  Porta  Portese,  is  the  Catacomb  of  S.  Ponziano,  where 
the  popes  Anastasius  and  Innocent  I.  are  buried. 

'  Here  is  the  only  perfect  specimen  still  extant  of  a  primitive  subterranean 
baptisteiy.  A  small  stream  of  water  runs  through  this  cemetery,  and  at  this 
one  place  the  channel  has  been  deepened  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  reservoir,  in 
which  a  certain  quantity  of  water  is  retained.  "We  descend  into  it  by  a  flight 
of  steps,  and  the  depth  of  water  it  contains  varies  with  the  height  of  the 
Tiber.  When  that  river  is  swollen  so  as  to  block  up  the  exit  by  which  this 
stream  usually  empties  itself,  the  waters  are  sometimes  so  dammed  back  as  to 
inundate  the  adjacent  galleries  of  the  catacomb  ;  at  other  times  there  are  not 
above  three  or  four  feet  of  water.  At  the  back  of  the  font,  and  springing 
out  of  the  water,  is  painted  a  beautiful  Latin  cross,  from  whose  sides  leaves 
and  flowers  are  budding  forth,  and  on  the  two  arms  rest  ten  candlesticks,  with 
the  lettei's  Alpha  and  Omega  suspended  by  a  little  chain  below  them.  On  the 
front  of  the  arch  over  the  font  is  the  Baptism  of  our  Lord  in  the  river  Jordan 
by  S.  John,  whilst  S.  Abdon,  S.  Sennen,  S.  Miles,  and  other  saints  of  the 
Oriental  Church  occupy  the  sides.  These  paintings  arc  all  of  late  date, 
perhaps  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  century  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  but 
that  the  baptistei-y  had  been  so  nsed  from  the  earliest  times.  We  have  dis- 
tinct evidence  in  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs  that  the  sacrament  was  not  unfre- 
quently  administered  in  the  cemeteries.' — Nvrthcote,  '  The  Roman  Catacovibs,' 

In  the  catacomb  is  an  early  Portrait  of  Christ,  much  resembling 
that  at  SS.  Nereo  ed  Achjlleo. 

'  The  figure  is,  however,  draped,  and  the  whole  work  has  certain  peculiarities 
which  appear  to  mark  a  later  period  of  art.    Both  these  portraits  agree,  if  not 
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strictly,  yet  in  geueral  features,  with  the  descriptiou  in  Lentulus's  letter  (to 
the  Konian  senate) :  :iiul  ])ortraits  anil  descriptions  to<fether  serve  to  prove 
that  the  earliest  Christian  delineators  of  the  ])erson  of  the  Saviour  followed 
no  arbitrary  conceptioji  of  their  own,  but  were  t;nided,  ratlier  by  a  particular 
traditional  type,  differin<>  niaterally  from  the  Grecian  ideal,  and  which  they 
transmitted  in  a  great  measure  to  futui'c  SLges.'— Kugler,  1. 16. 

In  this  vicinity  are  the  Catacombs  of  SS.  Ahdon  and  Sennen,  and 
S.  Julius. 

Opiiosite  the  Porta  S.  Pancrazio  is  the  entrance  of  the  beautiful 
Villa  Pamfili  Doria  (open  to  pedestrians  and  to  two-horse  carriages 
after  1  p.m.  on  Mondays  and  Fridays),  called  by  the  Italians 
'  Belrespiro.'  It  was  built,  &c.,  for  Camillo  Pamfili  by  G.  B.  Falda 
and  A.  Algardi.  The  Casino  was  built  on  the  site  of  thirty-four 
ancient  tombs  of  great  beauty,  forming,  as  it  were,  says  Bartoli, 
*  a  small  village  with  streets,  side-walks,  and  squares.^  It  contains 
a  few  ancient  statues,  and  some  views  of  Venice  in  the  seventeenth 
century  by  Heintzius.  The  garden,  for  which  especial  permission 
must  be  obtained,  abounds  with  azalea,  camellia,  and  oleander. 

From  the  ilex-fringed  terrace  in  front  of  the  casino  is  one  of  the 
best  views  of  S.  Peter's,  which  is  here  seen  without  the  town, — 
backed  by  the  Campagna,  the  Sabines,  and  the  isolated  blue  ridge 
of  Soracte,  the  sacred  mount  of  Apollo.  The  road  to  the  left  leads 
through  pine-shaded  lawns  and  woods,  and  by  some  modern  ruins,  to 
the  lake  above  which  is  a  graceful  fountain.  A  small  temple  raised 
in  1851  commemorates  the  French  who  fell  thick  around  here  during 
the  siege  of  Rome  in  1849.  The  word  '  Mary  '  in  large  letters  of 
clipped  box  on  the  other  side  of  the  grounds  is  a  memorial  of  the 
Lady  Mary  Talbot,  Princess  Doria.     White  violets  grow  wild  here. 

The  site  of  the  Villa  Doria  was  once  occupied  by  part  of  the 
gardens  of  Galba  (Horti  Sulpiciani),  and  here  the  murdered 
Emperor  is  said  to  have  been  buried,  a.d.  69. 

The  foundation  of  the  Villa  Pamfili  Doria  is  due  to  the  wealth 
accumulated  by  Olympia  Maidalchini  during  the  reign  of  her 
brother-in-law,  Innocent  X.  (1644-55).  (See  his  portrait  by  Velas- 
quez in  the  Doria  Palace.) 

'  Innocent  X.  fut,  jwmr  ainsi  dire,  contraintde  fonder  la  muisou  Pamphili. 
Les  casuistes  et  les  jurisconsultes  leverent  ses  scrupules,  car  in  en  avait.  lis 
lui  prouvdrent  que  la  pape  etait  en  droit  d'economiser  sur  les  revenus  du 
saint-sie<^e  pour  assurer  I'avenir  de  sa  faniille.  lis  fixdrent,  avec  xnu-  modera- 
tion ([ui  nous  fait  dresser  les  cheveux  sur  la  tete,  le  chifTre  des  libenilites 
l)ermises  a  chaque  pajje.  Suivant  eux,  le  souverain  i)ontife  imuv.iit,  sans 
abuser,  ctaldir  un  majorat  de  quatre  cent  mille  francs  de  rente  nette,  fonder 
une  seconde  peniture  en  favcur  de  qiielque  parent  moins  avanlaye,  et  donner 
nenf  cent  mille  francs  de  dot  a  chacune  de  ses  nieces.  Le  yoneral  des 
Jesuites,  K.  P.  Vitelleschi,  api)ronva  cette  decision.  La-de.ssus,  Innocent  X. 
so  niita  fonder  la  maison  I'amphili,  a  construire  le  palais  Pam])hili,  a  creer 
la  villa  Paiiii)hili,  eta  i)aiiii)hi!is('r,  tant  qu'il  j)ut,  les  finances  de  I'ei^lise  et 
de  I'Etat.'— Jl6ouf ,  '  Rome  Conteinporaiiie.' 

Until  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  royal  troops,  the  road  from  the 
Porta  S.  I'ancrazio  to  the  Porta  Portese  was  one  of  the  favourite 

>  Pietro  Saute  Bartoli,  GU  Antichi  Sepolcri.    These  ttankud  the  Via  Aurelia. 
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walks  of  the  cardiuals.  They  came  hither  in  their  coaches,  drawn 
by  black  horses  with  long  flowing  tails,  and,  alighting  outside  the 
gates,  paced  meditatively,  followed  by  two  servants,  all  who  met 
them  bowing  low  or  curtseying,  or  stooping  to  kiss  the  hand  of 
his  Eminence.     But  these  sights  are  of  the  past. 

There  are  two  ways  of  returning  to  Rome  from  the  Villa  Doria — 
one,  which  descends  straight  into  the  valley  to  the  Porta  Cavalleg- 
gieri,  passing  on  the  left  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  delle  Fornaci  (1683) ; 
the  other,  skirting  the  walls  of  the  city  beneath  the  Villa  Lante, 
which  passes  a  Chapel  where  S.  Andrew's  head,  lost  one  day  by  the 
canons  of  S.  Peter's,  was  miraculously  rediscovered. 

'  If  the  earthly  Koine  shiue  so  gloriously  through  her  monuments,  what,  in- 
deed, shall  be  the  perfection  of  heavenly  Jerusalem  ?  And  if  such  honour  and 
magnificence  already  surrounded  mortals  here,  to  what  sjdeudour  shall  not 
the  elect  attain  in  the  celestial  mansions, — even  those  who  have  held  in 
scorn  the  pomp  of  this  world  ? ' — Vita  Fulgentii,  c.  13,  n.  27. 


'  Therefore  farewell,  ye  hills,  and  ye,  j^e  envincyarded  ruins  ! 

Therefore  farewell,  ye  walls,  palaces,  pillars  and  domes  ! 
Therefore  farewell,  far  seen,  ye  peaks  of  the  mythic  Albano, 

Seen  fi'om  Montorio's  height,  Tihur  and  Aesula's  hills  ! 
Ah,  could  we  once,  ere  we  go,  could  we  stand,  while,  to  ocean  descending, 

Sinks  o'er  tlie  yellow  dark  plain  slowly  the  yellow  broad  sun. 
Stand,  from  the  forest  emerging  at  sunset,  at  once  in  the  champaign, 

Oi)en,  but  studded  with  trees,  chestnuts  umbrageous  and  old, 
E'en  in  those  fair  open  fields  that  incurve  to  thy  beautiful  liollow, 

Nemi,  embedded  in  wood,  Nenii,  incm-ved  in  the  hill !  — 
Therefore  farewell,  ye  plains  and  ye  hills,  and  the  City  Eternal : 

Therefore  farewell !  we  depart, — but  to  ijehold  you  again  ! ' 

—ClotLgh. 

'  Eine  "Welt  zwar  bist  Du,  O  Rom  ;  doch  ohue  die  Liebe 
W;u*e  die  Welt  nicht  die  Welt,  ware  denn  Rom  nicht  Rom.' 

— Goethe. 


CHAPTER    XXI 
TIVOLI 

(Reached  by  train  from  the  Central  Station  :  or  by  steam-tramway  at 
Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  reached  from  the  llogaiia  by  tram.) 

TlToll,  18  miles  distant,  is  the  most  attractive  of  all  the  places  in  tlie 
neighbomhood  of  Rome,  and  the  one  excursion  which  none  sliould  omit, 
even  if  they  are  only  at  Rome  for  a  week.  The  excui-sion  is  made  by  the 
tram-railway  from  the  Porta  S.  Lorenzo,  by  which  there  are  four  trains 
each  way  daih'  occupying  an  hour  and  three-quarters.  The  line  follows  the 
high  road,  or  Via  Tiburtiua,  so  that  everything  is  as  well  seen  as  from  a 
carriage,  but  there  is  no  great  beauty  on  the  way  to  Tivoli.  Those  who  wish 
to  visit  Adrian's  Axilla  may  be  set  down  by  one  tram  at  the  station  called 
Villa  llatlrlaua,  and  go  on  to  Tivoli,  or  return  to  Rome,  ])y  the  next.  The 
terminus  is  close  to  the  gate  of  Tivoli  and  the  V^illa  d'Este.  Guides  are  quite 
unnecessary,  except  to  save  time.  It  is  best  to  proceed  direct  through  the 
town  to  the  easily-seen  Temple  of  tlie  .Sibyl,  and  then  see  the  caseadcs 
(fee,  1  lira),  the  exquisite  view  of  tlie  Cascatelle,  and  finally  the  Villa 
d'Este.  Those  who  are  not  strong  enough  for  the  whole  i-ouiul  should  see 
the  Cascatelle  and  the  Villa  d'Este.  The  round  which  Tivoli  guides  and 
donkey-men  take  strangers,  through  the  woods  and  underneath  the  water- 
falls, is  long,  wasteful  of  time,  and  fatiguino-.  It  is  far  best  not  to  do  Tivoli 
and  the  Villa  Hadriana  in  tlie  same  day.  There  are  two  hotels  at  Tivoli, 
La  Reglna  (in  the  town),  which  is  comfortable,  clean,  and  well  furnished, 
but  where  it  is  necessary  to  come  to  a  very  strict  agreement  as  to  prices  on 
arriving,  and  La  Sibylla,  far  humbler,  but  not  uncomfortable,  and  in  the 
most  attractive  situation.  In  the  former,  guests  are  received  en  pension  at 
S  lire,  at  the  latter  at  6  lire  a  day.  Those  who  stay  long  will  find  endless 
points  of  interest  both  in  the  place  itself  and  the  many  excursions  which 
may  be  made  from  it.  In  order  to  learn  the  topography  of  Tivoli  easily,  after 
leaving  the  station  (railway)  walk  to  the  entrance  to  the  Falls,  and  pass  it 
and  the  bridge  ;  then  turn  to  the  right  into  Via  Sibylla  for  the  hotel  of  that 
name. 

THE  road  from  Rome  to  Tivoli  follows  the  aucient  Via  Tiburtina 
for  the  greater  part  of  its  course,  and  leads  through  one  of  the 
least  interesting  parts  of  the  Campagna.  Issuing  from  the  Porta  S. 
Lorenzo,  we  pass  the  great  basilica  of  the  same  name,  and  the 
Campo  Vcrano,  with  its  graves  and  cypresses,  and  descending  into 
the  valley  of  the  Anio,  we  cross  the  river  by  a  modern  bridge,  near 
the  ancient  Ponte  Mammolo,  which  possibly  took  its  name  (Pons 
Mammaeus)  from  Mammaea,  mother  of  Alexander  Severus. 

The  little  Teverone,  or  Anio,  in  which  Silvia,  the  reputed  mother 
of  Romulus  and  Remus,  exchanged  her  earthly  life  for  that  of  a 
goddess,  adds  greatly  to  the  charm  of  the  Campagna.  It  rises  near 
Treba  (Trevi)  in  the  Simbrivinian  hills,  and  flows  through  the  gorges 
of  Subiaco  and  the  country  of  the  Aequi  until  it  forms  the  falls  of 
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Tivoli.  After  this  stormy  beginning  it  assumes  a  most  peaceful 
character,  gliding  gently  between  deep  banks,  and  usually  marked 
along  the  brown  reaches  of  the  Campagna  by  its  fringe  of  tender 
green  willows.  Silius  calls  it  '  sulphurous,'  from  the  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  which  is  poured  into  it  at  one  point  by  the  springs  of 
Albula  (Bagni). 

'  Siilphureis  geiidns  qua  sei'pit  leniter  undis 
Ad  i;enitoreui  Anio  labens  sine  lunrmnre  Tybrim.' 

—Sil.  Ital.  xii.  539, 

On  its  way  through  the  plain  several  historical  brooks  pour  their 
waters  into  the  Anio.  Of  these,  the  most  remarkable  are  the 
Marrana,  and  the  Osa,  which  flowed  beneath  the  walls  of  Collatia 
(Lunghezza).  Nibby  says  that  '  ancientlj^  the  Anio  was  navigable 
from  the  Ponte  Lucano  to  its  mouth.'  Strabo  mentions  '  that  the 
blocks  of  travertine  from  the  quarries  near  Tibur  (Cave  di  Barco), 
and  of  lapis  yabinus  from  Gabii,  were  brought  to  Rome  by  means 
of  it.'  But  in  the  dark  ages  the  channel  was  neglected,  and  the 
navigation  interrupted  and  abandoned.  The  course  of  the  Acqua 
Marcia  conduit  can  be  traced  by  white  points. 

When  we  reach  the  dismal  farm-buildings,  which  encircle  the 
Osteria  del  Fornaccio,  the  caves  of  Cervara  and  the  thirteenth-century 
towers  of  Rustica  and  Cervara  are  visible  at  no  great  distance,  rising 
above  the  Campagna  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Anio.  There  is 
nothing  more  of  interest  except,  here  and  there,  the  pavement  of 
the  ancient  road,  till  we  pass,  on  the  left,  the  ruins  of  the  mediaeval 
Castel  r  Arcione.  Across  the  Campagna,  on  the  left,  near  the  Sabine 
mountains,  the  picturesque  hills  called  Monti  Corniculani  may  be 
seen,  their  three  summits  occupied  by  the  villages  of  S.  Angelo, 
Colle  Cesi,  and  Monticelli  ;  on  the  right  we  overlook  the  sites  of 
Collatia  (Lunghezza)  and  far  off  Gabii  (Castiglione),  and  of  other 
cities  of  the  plain,  whose  exact  positions  are  not  yet  identified. 
After  traversing  the  site,  not  precisely  ascertained,  where  Hannibal 
encamped,  and  leaving  to  the  left  the  now  drained  Lago  de'  Tartari, 
a  smell  of  sulphur  announces  the  neighbourhood,  about  a  mile 
distant  on  the  left,  of  the  lakes  of  the  Solfatara,  the  Aquae  Albulae, 
from  which  a  canal,  cut  in  1549  by  Cardinal  d'Este,  carries 
their  rushing  milk-white  waters  over  the  travertine  bed  toward 
the  Anio. 

'  But  now  there  spreads  around  us  a  region  covered  with  a  thick  jungle  of 
dwarf  ilex  and  lentisk  bushes,  among  which  long -horned,  semi- wild  cattle 
wander,  cropping  the  coarse  twigs  at  will.  This  is  that  gre;it  bed  of 
"  Travertine  "  which  has  been  here  deposited  during  uncounted  ages  by  the 
Anio  itself,  and  over  which,  again,  in  parts  is  being  deposited  the  overflow  of 
the  little  sulphiu-  lakes  called  Aquae  Albnlae,  or  Bagni  ;  the  narrow  blue 
stream  of  which,  confined  to  an  artificial  trench,  can  be  now  descried  flowing- 
in  a  long,  narrow  streak  away  from  us  westward  toward  the  lower  lands.  In 
fact,  the  too  powerful  odour  advertises  us  that  we  have  reached  that 
fourteenth  mile  on  the  ancient  Via  Tiburtina,  of  which  Martial  writes, 
"  Canaque  sulphureis  Albula  fumat  aquis,"  though  we  have  not,  as  apparently 
have  some  of  our  fellow-travellers  from  Rome,  come  either  to  drink  or  to 
bathe  in  these  waters  ;  albeit  Strabo,  and  the  Roman  doctors  of  to-day  with 
him,  declare  both  these  treatments  to  be  most  elfectual.     We  are  quite' ready 
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to  believi.'  tlicui.  We  have  ('oiuc  to  visit  tliu  t;rt':it  Quanios  whence  the 
Theatre  of  Marcellus,  Lh  it  of  DiUms,  aii.l  th  it  of  Poiupey  (probably)  before 
them,  ami  the  everlasting  Coliseum  after  them,  derived  their  stoue  ;  and  one 
must  to  these  add  the  Bernini  Colonnade  of  S.  Peter's,  in  more  recent  days. 
For  that  was  not  f:ishionL'<l  from  jdnndered  antiquities. 

*  And  for  this  ])nr])Ose  we  now  strike  olT  to  the  ri<iht  of  the  railway,  and 
presently  remark,  a  low  inodern  wall  largely  bnilt  np  with  line  poly>:c)nal 
lava  i)avin!4-ston('S.  Are  we  then  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ancient  road  alon^ 
which  Horace  and  Voi>iscns,  and  hosts  of  imi)ortant  or  illustrious  ))('o]»le  have 
travelled  to  or  from  the  t;l(»rions  villas  at  Tibur?  Indeed,  such  is  the  case. 
The  line  of  it,  if  we  look  carefully,  is  seen  to  be  a  little  raised  above  the 
i^round  we  are  treadiny,  and  within  a  few  feet  of  the  said  wall  :  and  there, 
to  be  sure,  is  one  of  the  classic  milestoues  belon<>^ini;  to  it,  lyiuij  broken  and 
prone  beside  it ! 

'The  evidences  only  increase  as  we  proceed.  The  concrete  humps  of 
masonry  we  meet  with  here  and  there  are  all  that  remains  of  marble-faced 
tombs.  The  i>rey  crows  that  tty  croakin.;  over  us,  to  a  mediaeval  mind.  mii;ht 
have  been  regarded  as  evil  creatures,  jjrobably  intimately  c<mnecte(l  with  the 
tenants  of  these  tombs.  These  are  the  onlj-  birds  we  encounter,  save  a  fliLtht 
of  goldfinches  that  sprin;>-  up  from  feedini;,  like  a  spraj-  of  jewels  llyiui;  before 
us.  But  what  are  these  rou'^h,  yet  neat,  little  arches  runninij  alony  beside 
Its  ?  An  aqueduct !  Such  it  is.  The  now  vanished  conduit,  or  specus, 
once  bore  drinking-  water  to  supply  the  army  of  thirsty  slaves  that  lived 
and  hewed,  and  went  blind  and  died,  in  the  Quarries.  For  yonder  where 
the  land  dips  deeply  one  can  now  descry  long  artificial  sliciuLis  of  the 
stratum,  forming  terraces  above  terraces  ;  and  hark  at  the  sound  of  the 
chipping- !  A  rail  lams  down  into  the  Quarries  so  as  to  bring  away  the  blocks 
aft(;r  they  are  dressed.  And  j'et  there  are  perhaps  but  two  hundred  men  at 
work  there,  instead  of  thousands.  Here  the  moderns  prefer  to  cut;  there, 
out  beyond,  are  the  ancient  lines.  And  just  beyond  those  rise  three  or  four 
grass-covered  hillocks,  the  bigiiest  of  which  is  sonu;  sixty  feet  in  heiL;ht. 
This  is  believed,  owing  to  its  being  composed  entirely  of  chij)s,  to  represent 
the  quarrying  for  Vespasian's  Amphitheatre,  and  it  may  well  be  the  fact. 
The  deep,  sudden  precipices  made  by  these  aforetime  oi)eralions  b(>come 
doubly  impressive  when  one  considei-s  the  generation  of  human  hard  labour 
in  servitude  it  must  represent.  Unwritten  tragedy  salutes  us  everywhere 
over  this  lovely  laud  !  And  how  easy  it  thus  becomes  to  understand  why 
during  the  Empire  the  great  art  of  literar}'  drama  could  not  flourish  1 
For  who  would  go  to  see  a  tragedy  on  the  stage  when  they  could  see  the  real 
thinu  goinu'  on  day  by  day  in  the  Coliseum,  or  in  the  Circuses  V  Kvery  stone 
we  brush  l)y  in  a  ruin,  every  mai-ble  we  pick  uj)  in  our  walks,  is  consecrated 
by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  worked  out  and  brought  from  often  remote  over- 
sea quarries,  at  infinite  expense  and  by  tragic  labour  of  unreuarded  lives. 

'When  we  leave  the  travertine  quarries  and  their  hillocks  of  ancient 
chi])pings,  now  so  freshly  embroidered  with  reviving  herbs  and  grasses — a 
veil  of  tender  poetry  over  that  bitter  servitude— we  continue  along-  the  Via 
Tiburtina  Antica,  its  ancient  paving  stones  still  occurring  here  and  there, 
darkly  spotting  the  low  walls  of  neighbouring  enclosures,  against  which 
occasionally  struggles  a  Briarian  prickly-pear,  and  from  within  which, 
securely  and  serenely,  peeps  an  almond  tree  in  full  bloom,  queen  of  the 
demesne.  Beyond  us  but  a  few  hundred  yards,  in  all  the  glory  of  its  orange 
and  silver  tints  of  time,  rises  the  well-known  circular  turret-tomb  of  Plautius 
Lucanus  ;  while,  away  to  the  right,  and  at  a  mile's  distance,  stand  the  dark 
cypress  groups  that  flank  the  limits  of  Hadrian's  Villa — all  these  being 
boldly  relieved  against  the  olive-sandalled  hills  which  rise  immediately 
behind  them.  But  for  a  casual  mounted  "  Buttero,"  or  overseer,  clad  in  i'oat- 
skins,  cloak,  and  sombrero,  and  his  gun  across  the  saddle  (much  resembling  aj 
gaucho  of  the  Pampas),  we  meet  with  no  human  being.  But  besides  the| 
whisper  of  the  stone-pines  now  beside  us,  we  catch  the  soft  thunder  of  the 
d  istant  falls  at  Tivoli." 

There  are  now  three  lakelets  near  Bagni.    On  the  largest,  the  Lago  I 
delle  leole   Natanti,  are  some  floating  islands  formed   by  matted 
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weeds.  The  niiiis  near  it,  called  Bagni  della  Kegina,  are  supposed 
to  have  been  the  baths  of  beautiful  Queen  Zenobia  of  Palmyra 
during  her  semi-captivity  at  Tibur,  A.D.  273.  The  two  smaller  lakes 
have/ the  names  of  Laqo  di  S.  Giovanni  and  Lago  dcUe  Colonnelle. 

Two  miles  beyond  the  canal  is  the  Ponte  Lucano,  well  known  from 
engravings  and  by  the  beautiful  picture  by  G.  Poussiu  in  the  Doria 
Palace.  Close  beyond  the  bridge  rises,  embattled  into  a  thirteenth- 
century  tower,  the  massive  circular  tomb  of  the  Plautii,  built  by 
M.  Plautius  Silvanus  in  B.C.  1,  and  long  used  by  his  descendants. 

'  Aud  this  fiuds  us  at  the  Ponte  Lucaiio,  with  its  four  arches  spanning-  the 
swirliu<i'  tureen  Auio,  and  the  sixteenth  mile  from  Rome. 

'  Apart  from  the  fine  inscriptions  in  front  of  tlie  tomb,  relating  to  various 
distinguished  membei"s  of  the  Plaiitian  Gens  of  the  lirst  century  A.D.,  the 
swallow-tail  battlements  crowning-  it  tell  as  clearly  as  is  the  case  with  its 
renowned  rival  on  the  Via  Appia,  that  it  was  JicM  in  the  thirteenth  century 
as  a  fortress,  defending-  the  confines  of  Tivoli  and  the  important  briUg-e 
below  it,  against  the  Papal  forces  of  Rome.  For  the  people  of  Tibur 
I'evived  their  .ancient  hostility  to  Rome  in  mediaeval  days,  and  welcoinetl  the 
Hohenstanfen  Emperors  within  their  gates.  Birbarossa,  Slanfred,  Conradin, 
and  Dante's  ill-fated  ideal  Emperor,  Henry  VII.,  have  all  crossed  this  bridge, 
surrounded  by  bands  of  German  kniiihts  and  prelates,  heavily-armed  a<i-ainst 
all  foes  except  deadly  malaria,  which  then  played  a  very  commanding  role 
in  the  politics  of  the  Eternal  City. 

'  But  we  pass  on  toward  the  olive-shadowed  mountain,  on  whose  flank 
Tivoli  is  throned  whitely  above  ns  :  and  soon  the  road  takes  a  bold  sweep 
round  to  our  left,  leading  us  p.ist  a  miserable  w.ayside  den,  on  which  is 
boldly  painted,  "  Osteria,  con  ottima  cuciua."  Behind  it  flourish  olive 
orchards  ;  and  flights  of  goldfinches  are  sjiortiug:  there  among  the  olives. 
"  Ottiu)acucina"  i)erhaps  indirectly  refers  to  such  little  birds  and  g-ame-pies. 
Why  cannot  they  read,  and  avoid  ?  But  a  second  glance  at  the  tenement 
s;ion  reassures  one.  Tlie  roof  his  fallen  in,  and  tlie  Apician  delicacies  of 
that  spot,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  are  no  more.' 

About  a  mile  beyond  the  bridge  a  lane  to  the  R.  leads  (1  mile) 
to  the  gates  of  the  Villa  Adriana.  It  is  believed  to  have  been 
ruined  during  the  siege  of  Tibur  by  Totila.  The  chief  interest  of 
the  ruins  arose  from  their  vast  extent,  the  masterpieces  found  there, 
and  from  the  lovely  carpet  of  shrubs  and  flowers  with  which  Nature 
surrounded  them.  In  spring  nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  the 
violets  and  anemones  here.  Successive  generations  of  antiquaries 
have  occupied  themselves  with  the  nomenclature  of  the  different 
masses  of  ruin,  and  they  seldom  agree  :  most  travellers  will  con- 
sider such  discussions  of  little  consequence,  and  will  rest  satisfied 
in  the  knowledge  that  the  so-called  villa  was  once  a  stupendous 
eclectic  conglomeration  of  beautiful  buildings — a  fancy-city. 

'  The  Villa  at  Tivoli  stands  out  above  everything  that  Hadrian  created,  and 
unlike  anything-  else  in  the  world,  forms  his  most  splendid  monument.  It 
cast  into  the  shade  Nero's  Golden  House.  He  began  to  build  his  villa  early 
in  his  reign,  and  went  on  with  it  until  his  death.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  site  he  selected  was  happily  chosen.  .  .  .  But  he  required  a 
large  even  space.  It  stood  on  a  gentle  elevation  well  below  Tibur,  where 
the  view  on  the  one  side  was  limited  by  high  mountains,  but  on  the  other 
side  extended  to  Rome  and  its  majestic  Campagna,  as  far  as  the  sea.  From 
the  Ponte  Lucano,  near  which  it  is  conjectured  was  the  main  entrance  to  the 
villa,  were  to  be  seen  for  miles  the  wonderful  pleasure-grounds  stretching 
over  hill  and  dale.  The  villa  was  as  large  as  a  city,  and  contained  everything 
that  makes  a  city  beautiful  and  gay  :  the  ordinary  and  the  commonplace  were 
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not  to  be  found  there.  Gardens,  fountains,  qfroves,  colonnades,  shady 
corridors  and  cool  domes,  baths  and  lakes,  basilicas,  libraries,  tlieatres, 
circuses,  and  temi»les  of  the  Gods,  shinincr  witli  precious  marble  and  lilled 
with  works  of  Art,  were  all  leathered  together  round  this  Imperial  Palace. 

'The  lar<je  houseliold,  the  stewards  with  their  hands  of  slaves,  tlie  body- 
guard, the  swarms  of  artists,  singers  and  phiyers,  the  ladies,  and  distinguished 
courtesans,  the  various  priests,  the  men  of  science  and  poets,  the  friends  and 
guests  of  Hadrian  :  these  all  comi)osed  the  population  of  the  villa  ;  and  this 
crowd  of  courtiers,  idlers,  and  slaves  had  no  other  object  but  to  cheer  one 
single  man  who  was  weary  of  the  world,  to  dispel  his  ennui  l)y  feasts  of 
Dionysus,  and  to  delude  liini  into  thinking  tliat  each  day  was  an  Olympian 
Festival.  Hadrian  here  l)(;guiled  tlie  time  in  the  recollections  of  his 
Odysseus-like  wamleriugs,  for  this  villa  was  built  according  to  his  own 
design,  was  the  copy  and  the  reflection  of  the  most  beautiful  things  which 
he  had  admired  in  the  world.  The  names  of  the  buildings  in  Athens 
were  given  to  special  parts  of  the  villa.  The  liycenm,  the  Academy,  the 
Prytaneum,  the  Poecile,  even  the  vale  of  Tempe  with  the  Peneus  flowing 
through  it,  and  indeed  Elysium  and  Tartarus  were  all  there.  At  a  sign 
from  the  Emperor  these  groves,  valleys,  and  halls,  would  become  alive  with 
the  mythology  of  Olympus,  swarms  of  Bacchantes  might  wander  through  the 
vale  of  Tempe,  choruses  of  Euripitles  might  be  heard  iu  the  Gn^ek  Theatre, 
and  in  the  sham  flght  the  fleets  would  repeat  the  battle  of  Salamis.  Hadrian 
might  have  written  over  the  great  gate  of  his  villa  "Magna  Domus,  i)arva 
quie-s,"  We  do  not  know  how  often  he  stayed  here;  it  was  his  favtmrite 
resort  in  his  later  years,  and  it  was  there  that  iie  dictated  his  memoirs  to 
Phlegon.  He  possessed  other  beautiful  houses  at  Preneste  and  Antium.  He 
died  at  Bai;ie,  not  in  his  villa  at  Tivoli.  After  his  tiuie  the  villa  was  more 
and  more  ra,rely  inhabited  ))y  the  Emperors,  until  it  suffered  tlie  fate  of  all 
country-seats.  Constautine  was  doubtless  the  first  to  plunder  it  in  order  to 
carry  off  its  marbles  and  works  of  art  to  Byzantium.  At  the  time  of  the 
Gothic  wars  it  existed  only  as  a  desolate  world  of  wonders  :  the  warriors  of 
Belisarius  were  the  first  to  encauip  in  it,  and  then  tliose  of  Totila.  Its  ruins 
in  the  middle  ages  were  called  Ancient  Tivoli.  .  .  .  Antiquities  were  first 
looked  for  in  the  villa  in  the  time  of  Alexander  VI.  (Borgia),  when  statues 
of  the  Muses  were  found.  In  the  sixteenth  century  Pirro  Ligorio  made  a 
plan  of  it.  In  1871  the  Italian  Government  took  possession  of  it.' — Gregorovius, 
•  Life  of  Iladrian'  (M.  Kobinson),  p.  367-71. 

'I  went  down  to  Adrian's  Villa  with  exalted  ideas  of  its  extent,  variety, 
and  magnificence.  On  approaching  it,  I  saw  ruins  overgrown  with  trees  and 
bushes;  I  saw  mixt-reticular  walls  stretching  along  the  side  of  the  hill,  iu 
all  the  confusion  of  a  demolished  town  ;  hut  T  saw  no  grandeur  of  elevation, 
no  correspondence  in  the  parts.  I  went  on.  The  extent  and  its  variety 
opened  before  me — baths,  academies,  porticos,  a  library,  :i 2)alei<tra,  a  hippo- 
drome, a  menagerie,  a  naumachia,  an  aqueduct,  theatres  both  Greek  and 
Latin,  temples  for  different  rites,  and  every  appurtenance  stiitable  to  an 
imperial  seat.  But  its  magnificence  is  gone  :  it  is  removed  to  the  Vatican,  it 
is  scattered  over  Italy,  it  may  be  traced  in  France.  Anywhere  but  at  Tivoli 
you  may  look  for  the  statues  and  caryatides,  the  columns,  the  oriental 
marbles,  and  the  mosaics,  with  which  the  villa  was  once  adorned,  or  sup- 
ported, or  wainscoted,  or  floored.' — Forsyth. 

The  Villa,  which  has  funiished  columns  for  all  the  churches  in 
Tivoli,  and  statues  for  all  the  museums  of  Rome,  formed  part  of  a 
large  estate  purchased  by  Pius  VI.,  who  planted  the  pine-trees. 
It  became  the  property  of  his  representative,  Duke  Braschi ;  and 
now  belongs  to  the  Italian  Government. 

Hadrian's  villa  (admission,  1  lira)  should  be  visited  on  a  bright 
day  so  as  to  obtain  the  values  of  all  the  beautiful  contrasts  it  can 
offer,  when  the  light-brown  tufa  walls  show  off  their  golden  lichens, 
and  through  their  embrasures  gloom  the  dark  gnarled  trunks  of 
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ilex,  while  the  sunshine  sweeps  down  over  these  into  the  green 
hollows  and  glades,  upon  beds  of  anemone  quivering  in  the  breeze. 
Among  the  olive-avenues  wild  thickets  occur  over- canopied  with 
bramble  and  honeysuckle,  and  below  crimson  with  cyclamen  ;  while 
golden-crested  wrens  will  be  singing  in  the  trees  above,  or  leaping 
from  cypress  to  cypress.  Above  the  rounded  hills,  perhaps,  will 
linger  elongated  domes  of  silvery  cloud  :  while,  out  beyond,  Monte 
Gentiaro  shows  his  calm  grey  slopes  that  scarcely  look  solid  through 
the  diaphanous  haze.  Below  him  occurs  a  hollow  break,  and 
then  the  eye  is  gratified  with  the  Monticelli  crowned  with  their 
picturesque  grey  villages. 

At  Colle  Faustiniano,  which  rises  behind  the  Villa  Adriana,  to 
the  south  of  Tivoli,  some  authorities  place  the  site  of  the  town  of 
Aesula.  The  mountain  of  Tivoli  divides  into  three  portions  : 
Ripoli,  towards  the  town ;  Spaccato,  in  the  centre  ;  and  Monte 
Affliano,  at  the  southern  extremity.  Porphyrion  (says  Gell)  has 
accurately  described  the  position  of  Aesula  as  on  this  southern 
extremity  of  the  mountain  of  Tibur. 

'  Udum  Tibur  propter  aquaruiu  copiam.  .  .  .  Aesala,  nomeu  urbis  alterius 
in  latere  luontis  constitutae.' 

*  Aesulae 
Declive  contempleris  arvum.' 

—Horace,  Od.  iii.  29,  6. 

Monte  Affliano  was  pierced  by  Domitian's  engineer,  Lucius 
Pomedius  Festus,  in  connection  with  a  reconstruction  of  the 
Claudiau  aqueduct.  In  gratitude  for  his  success  Festus  rebuUt 
the  temple  of  the  Bona  Dea  on  the  summit  of  the  bill.  This  became 
a  church  and  monastery  dedicated  to  S.  Mary  and  S.  Michael 
in  1130,  remains  of  which  lie  in  the  thickets  up  there. 

A  winding  road,  constructed  by  the  Braschi,  leads  up  the  hill  from 
the  Villa  to  Tivoli,  through  magnificent  olive-groves,  the  silvery 
trunks  of  the  old  trees  being  caverned,  loopholed,  and  twisted  in 
every  possible  contortion. 

'  It  is  well  to  h;ive  seen  anil  felt  the  olive-tree  ;  to  have  loved  it  for  Christ's 
sake,  partly  also  for  the  helmed  Wisdom's  sake  which  was  to  the  heathen  in 
some  sort  as  that  nobler  Wisdom  which  stood  at  God's  riyht  hand,  when  He 
founded  the  earth  and  establislied  the  heavens  :  to  have  loved  it.  even  to  the 
hoary  dimness  of  its  delicate  foliage,  subdued  and  faint  of  hue,  as  if  the  ashes 
of  the  Gethsemane  agony  had  been  cast  upon  it  for  ever  :  and  to  have  traced, 
line  by  line,  the  gnai-led  writhing  of  its  intricate  branches,  and  the  pointed 
petals  of  its  light  and  narrow  leaves,  inlaid  on  the  blue  field  of  the  sky,  and 
the  small  rosy-white  stars  of  its  spring  blossoming,  and  the  beads  of  &vble 
fruit  scattered  by  autumn  along  its  topmost  boughs — the  right,  in  Israel,  of 
the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow,— and,  more  than  all,  the  softness 
of  the  mantle,  silver  grey,  and  tender  like  the  down  on  a  bird's  breast,  with 
which,  faraway,  it  veils  the  undulation  of  the  mountains.' — Ruskin,  '■Stones 
of  Venice,^  iii.  176. 

As  we  drive  slowly  up  the  ascent  it  may  be  pleasant  to  consider 
the  history  of  Tibur,  which  claims  to  go  back  to  remoter  antiquity 
than  that  of  Rome.  Dionysius  says  that  it  was  a  city  of  the  Siculi, 
and  called  Siculetum  or  Sicilio,  and  others  that  the  original  in- 
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habitants  were  expelled  by  Tibnrtns,  Coras,  and  Catillus,  the  three 
grandsons  of  Amphiaraus,  the  king  and  prophet  of  Thebes,  who 
flourished  a  century  before  the  Trojan  war.  Tibur  was  named 
after  the  eldest  of  the  brothers. 

'  Turn  <>einini  fratres  Tiliiutia  moeuia  liuquiiiit, 
Fratris  Tiburti  dictam  coyiioniine  ^entoui, 
Catillusque,  accrque  Cora.s,  Arj^iva  ju\  ontus.' 

— Aen.  vii.  G70. 

Ovid  thought  it  founded  by  the  Greeks,  long  before  Rome. 

'  Jam  uioonia  Tiburis  luli 
Stabaut,  Ar:;olicae  quod  posuere  nianus.' 

—Ovid,  Fast.  iv.  71. 

Horace  tells  his  friend  Varus  to  plant  the  vine. 

'  Nnllaui,  Vare,  sacra  vite  prius  severis  arl)orem 
Circa  uiite  solum  Tiburis,  et  uiocnia  Catili.' 

—Horace,  Od.  I.  xviii.  1. 

'  Ilic  tua  Tiburtes  Fauuos  chelys  ct  juvat  ip.sum 
Alcidon  dictumciuo  Ijra  uiajorc  Catillum.' 

—Statius,  Silv.  i.  3,  99. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tibur  frequently  incurred  the  anger  of  Rome 
by  assistance  they  gave  to  the  Gauls  during  their  inroads  into  Latium, 
and  they  were  completely  subdued  by  Camillus  in  B.C.  352.  Ovid 
narrates  how  when  they  were  requested  to  send  back  the  Roman 
pipers,  '  tibicines,'  who  had  sece<led  to  Tibur,  having  taken  offence 
at  an  edict  of  the  censors,  they  made  tliera  drunk,  and  sent  them 
thus  in  carts  to  the  Forum. 

'  Exsilio  mntaiit  nrbeni,  Tibiinpie  rucedunt ! 
— Exsiliuni  quodam  tempore  Ti))nr  cvat ! — 
Quaeritnr  iu  scena  cava  tibia,  quaeritur  aris, 
Diicil.  supremos  naeuia  nulla  clmros. 

'  Alliciunt  somnns  tempus  motusque  uieruuique, 
Potaqiie  se  Tibur  lurba  redire  putat. 
Jaiiique  per  Escjuilias  Roniaiiiim  iutravcrat  urbem  ; 
Et  mane  in  medio  planstra  f  u(!re  foro.' 

—Faftti,  vi.  665. 

The  second  line  of  this  passage  expresses  the  fact  that  Tibur  was 
an  asylum  for  Roman  fugitives,  a  result  of  its  never  having  been 
admitted  to  the  Roman  franchise. 

In  his  Pontic  Epistles,  also,  Ovid  says  :  — 

'  Quid  referam  veteres  Komanae  g'entis,  apud  quos 
Exsulibus  tellus  ultima  Tibur  erat  ?  ' 

—Ex.  Pont.  Ep.  i.  3. 

Brutus  and  Cassius  are  said  to  have  fled  thither  after  the  murder 
of  Caesar.  Under  the  earlier  emperors,  Tibur  was  the  favourite 
retreat  of  wealthy  Romans — the  Richmond  of  Rome — and,  as  such, 
it  was  celebrated  by  the  poets.  It  was  also  the  scene  of  the 
nominal  imprisonment  of  Zenobia,  the  brave  and  handsome  Queen 
of  Palmyra,  who  lived  here,  after  having  appeared  with  golden 
manacles,  in  the  city-triumph  of  Aurelian.     She  was  presented  with 
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a  beautiful  villa  by  the  gallant  Emperor.  '  Here  the  Syrian  queen 
insensibly  sunk  into  a  Roman  matron,  her  daughters  married  into 
noble  families,  and  her  race  was  not  yet  extinct  in  the  fifth  century.'  ^ 
In  an  earlier  age,  Syphax,  king  of  Numidia,  died  here  201  B.C., 
having  been  brought  from  Africa  to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Scipio. 
The  town  was  surrendered  by  the  Isaurian  garrisons,  which  Beli- 
sarius  had  placed  there,  to  the  Goths  under  Totila,  who  both  burnt 
and  rebuilt  it  (A.D.  547).  In  the  eighth  century  the  name  was 
changed  to  Tivoli.  In  the  wars  of  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibellines  it  bore 
a  prominent  part  and  was  generally  on  the  imperial  side. 

The  sound  of  the  falling  waters  was  esteemed  a  cure  for  insomnia  : 
from  which  both  Maecenas  and  Augustus  are  known  to  have  suffered, 
and  the  latter  certainly  visited  Tibur.  But  modern  poetry  does 
not  flatter  the  climate: — 

'  Tivoli  (li  mal  couforto, 
O  piovc,  o  tira  vcuto,  o  suona  a  morte.' 

As  we  ascend  the  hill,  its  wonderful  beauty  becomes  more 
striking  at  every  turn. 

Close  to  the  Sta.  Croce  gate  of  the  town  (tramway  station)  on 
the  right,  is  the  picturesque  five-towered  Castle,  built  by  Pius  II. 
(1458-64)  (Ficcolomini),  on  the  site  of  the  amphitheatre.  Not  far, 
on  our  left,  will  be  found  the  Villa  D'Este  and  S.  Maria  Maggiore. 
If  we  enter  Tivoli  here,  we  must  walk  a  quarter  mile  across  the 
town  by  a  street  which  leads  to  the  Hotel  Rc(j\na  (Piazza  del  Ple- 
biscite) and  on  to  the  Sibylla^  in  the  narrow  street  called  after  it, 
which  all  artists  will  prefer,  and  which,  we  trust,  never  merited 
the  description  of  George  Sand  : — 

'  L'aftreuse  auberge  cle  la  Sibylle,  iiu  vrai  coiipe-gorgc  de  rOp6ra- 
Comique.' 

It  stands  on  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  though  no  longer  on— 

'  The  green  steep  whence  Auio  leai)s 
In  floods  of  snow-white  foam.' 

—Macaulay. 

This  is  an  almost  isolated  quarter  of  the  town,  occupying  a 
distinct  point  of  rock,  called  Castro  Vetere,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  arx  or  citadel  of  ancient  Tibur — probably  the  Sicelion 
of  Dionysius.  Here,  on  the  verge  of  the  abyss,  with  coloured  cloths 
hanging  out  over  its  parapet  wall,  as  we  have  so  often  seen  it  in 
pictures,  stands  the  l)eautiful  little  building  which  has  been  known 
for  ages  as  the  Temple  of  the  Sibyl,  but  really  that  of  Vesta.  It 
was  once  encircled  by  eighteen  Corinthian  columns,  and  of  these 
ten  still  remain.  The  ruined  cella  is  of  '  Opus  Incertum.'  It 
displays  a  niche  for  a  statue,  one  of  its  windows,  and  a  doorway. 
It  was  formerly  used  as  a  church.  In  its  delicate  j^orm  and  rich 
orange  colour,  standing  out  against  the  opposite  heights  of  Monte 
Sterparo,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  anything  more  picturesque. 


^  Gibbon,  eh.  xi. 
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Close  behind  the  circular  temple  (only  ten  feet  distant  from  it) 
is  a  little  oblong  temple  of  travertine,  with  engaged  Ionic  columns, 
until  lately  the  Church  of  S.  Giorgio.  Those  who  contend  that  the 
circular  temple  was  dedicated  to  Vesta,  call  this  the  Temple  of  the 
Sibyl ;  others  say  it  is  the  Temple  of  Tiburtus,  the  founder  of  the 
city.  We  know  from  Lactantius  that  the  tenth  and  last  of  the 
Sibyls,  whose  name  was  Albunea,  was  worshipped  at  Tivoli,  and 
her  temple  seems  to  be  coupled  by  the  poets  with  a  shrine 
of  Tiburtus  above  the  Anio. 

Close  to  the  temples  an  iron  gate  will  admit  visitors  (^  lira)  into 
the  beautiful  descending  walks  begun  by  General  Miollis,  and 
finished  under  the  Papal  Government.  Those  who  are  not  equal  to 
a  long  round,  should  not  enter  upon  these,  and  in  taking  a  local 
guide  (tarijff  2  lire,  to  include  Grotte  and  Villa  d'Este.  Carriages 
for  Villa  Hadriana  must  be  bargained  for)  it  should  be  recollected 
that  there  is  scarcely  the  slightest  ground  for  anything  they  say, 
and  that  the  names  they  give  to  villas  and  temples  are  generally 
convenient  inventions. 

The  walks,  however,  are  charming,  and  lead  by  gradual  descent 
to  the  caves  called  the  Grottoes  of  Neptune  and  the  Sirens,  into  the 
chasm  beneath  which  the  Anio  fell  magnificently  until  1826,^  when 
an  inundation  occurred  which  carried  away  a  church  and  twenty- 
six  houses.  This  led  the  Papal  Government,  in  1884,  to  divert  the 
course  of  the  river,  and  to  open  a  new  artificial  cascade,  320  feet 
high,  in  order  to  prevent  the  temples  from  being  carried  away 
also.  The  Anio  at  Tivoli,  as  the  Velino  at  Terni,  possesses  extra- 
ordinary petrifying  properties,  and  the  mass  of  stalactites  and 
petrified  vegetation  hanging  everywhere  from  the  rocks  adds 
greatly  to  their  picturesqueness. 

'  Above  the  cold  deep  dell  iuto  which  you  dive  to  see  the  mysteries  of 
Anio's  iiru,  raised  liigh  ou  a  pedestal  of  sharply-cut  rock  aud  seated  as  on  a 
throne  of  velvet  verdure,  towers,  like  a  pinnacle  projected  on  the  deep  blue 
sky,  the  graceful  temple  of  the  Sibyl,  that  most  exquisite  specimen  of  art 
crowning  nature,  in  perfect  harmony  of  beauties.'— Carrfi Hrtf  Wiseuian. 

The  small  ruins  of  two  Roman  bridges  were  rendered  visible  when 
the  course  of  the  river  was  changed,  and  by  one  of  these  the  ancient 
Via  Valeria  passed.  Ascending  again  the  upper  road  beyond  the 
falls,  guides,  on  no  authority  whatever,  point  out  some  ruins  as  those 
of  the  Villa  of  Vopiscus,  a  poet  of  the  time  of  Domitian.  That  he 
owned  a  property  at  Tibur,  we  know  from  the  verses  of  Statius,  who 
has  left  a  pleasant  account  of  the  villa  of  his  friend.  His  grounds 
appear  to  have  extended  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  But  Tibur 
owned  over  a  hundred  villas. 

We  now  follow  round  the  base  of  Monte  Catillo  passing  underj 
the   railway   bridge   and    S.    Antonio   to   the   point   opposite  the 
Cascatelle,  which  is  known  to  have  borne  the  name  of  QuintilioU 
in  the  tenth  century,  and  where  a  little  church  is  still  called 

»  This  fall,  though   natural,  was  itself  the  result  of  an   inundation 
A.D.  105,  which  is  recorded  by  I'liuy  the  Younger  (Ep.  viii.  17). 
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Madonna  di  Quintiliolo.  It  is  practically  certain  this  name  derives 
from  Quintilius  Varus,  the  loser  of  the  Augustan  legions,  and  that 
his  villa,  mentioend  by  Horace  ^  as  near  the  town,  is  the  vast  one 
on  three  terraces,  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Nothing  can  exceed  the  loveliness  of  the  views  from  the  road 
{via  delle  Cascatelle),  which  leads  from  Tivoli  by  the  priory  chapel 
and  villino  of  S.  Antonio  to  this  church.  On  the  opposite  height 
climbs  the  town  with  its  classic  temples,  its  old  brown-tiled  houses 
and  towered  churches,  clinging  to  the  edge  of  the  cliffs,  which  are 
overhung  with  luxuriant  vegetation  ;  and  beyond,  beneath  the  piles 
of  building  on  the  site  formerly  known  as  the  Villa  of  Maecenas, 
the  noisy  cataracts  of  the  Cascatelle  leap  forth  beneath  the  old 
masonry,  and  sparkle  and  dance  and  foam  through  the  green — 
and  all  this  is  only  foreground  to  vast  distances  of  dreamy  cam- 
pagna  (seen  through  the  gnarled  hoary  stems  of  veteran  olive- 
trees) — hued  with  every  delicate  tint  of  emerald  and  amethyst,  and 
melting  into  palest  sapphire,  where  the  solitary  dome  of  S.  Peter's 
guards  the  horizon. 

And  the  beauty  is  not  confined  to  the  views  alone.  Each  turn  of 
the  winding  road  forms  a  picture :  deep  ravines  of  solemn  olives 
that  waken  into  silver  light  as  the  wind  lifts  their  leaves — old 
convents  and  chapels  recessed  in  shady  nooks  on  the  mountain-side 
— thickets  of  laurustinus,  roses,  genista,  and  the  lovely  styrax — 
banks  of  lilies  and  hyacinths,  anemones  and  violets — grand  masses 
of  grey  rock,  up  which  white-bearded  goats  scramble  to  nibble 
myrtle  and  rosemary  or  wild  asparagus,  knocking  down  showers 
of  the  red  earth — and  a  road,  with  stone  seats,  winding  along  the 
flank  of  the  hill  through  a  constant  diorama  of  loveliness,  peopled 
by  groups  of  peasants  returning  from  work,  singing  wild  nasal 
canzonetti  which  echo  in  the  hills,  or  by  women  washing  at  way- 
side fountains,  or  marching,  with  brazen  conche  poised  upon  their 
heads,  like  stately  goddesses ! 

'  The  pencil  only  can  describe  Tivoli ;  and  thougb,  unlike  other  scenes,  the 
beauty  of  which  is  g-enerally  exagiierated  in  pictures,  no  representation  has 
done  justice  to  it,  it  is  yet  impossible  that  some  part  of  its  peculiar  charms 
should  not  be  transferred  upon  the  canvas.  It  almost  seems  as  if  Xature 
herself  had  turned  painter  when  she  formed  this  beautiful  and  perfect 
composition.' — Eaton's  '■Rome.'' 

Far  below  Quintiliolo,  easily  reached  by  a  good  winding  path 
through  grand  old  olive-woods,  is  Ponte  dell'  Acquoria — '  the  laridge 
of  the  golden  water,'  so  called  from  a  beautiful  spring  which  rises 
near  it.  It  is  a  single  arch  of  travertine,  crossed  by  the  ancient 
Via  Tiburtina.  This  probably  dates  back  to  the  first  century,  and 
the  limpid  golden-gleaming  waters  that  flow  beneath  it  help  to 
bring  out  its  beaut)^  Adjoining  it  are  remains  of  a  brick  con- 
tinuation of  the  bridge,  belonging  to  the  second  or  third  century. 
It  is  at  first  thought  difficult  to  understand  why  brick  was  used  in 
a  land  of  travertine ;  but  we  remember  that  the  greatest  of  brick- 

1  Canii.  i.  18. 
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builders,  Hadrian,  had  been  unusually  energetic  in  the  neighbour- 
hood before  this  restoration  or  expansion  of  the  bridge  was  made. 
We  may  have,  while  admiring  the  scene,  to  take  refuge  in  a  green 
salad-garden  beside  the  rivulet  in  order  to  let  a  small  herd  of 
long-horned  iron-grey  cattle  pass  by  on  their  way  to  the  daily  drink 
in  the  river-bed  beyond.  They  are  quite  gentle  beasts;  but  their 
horns  have  an  imposing  spread  not  convenient  on  this  narrow  bridge. 

Passengers  now  cross  the  Anio  by  a  wooden  brigde,  and  ascend 
the  Clivus  Tiburtinus  to  Tivoli  on  the  other  side.  Much  of  the 
ancient  pavement  remains.  On  the  right  of  the  road  in  a  vineyard 
is  the  small  octagonal-domed  building,  somewhat  resembling  the 
Nymphaeum  called  Minerva  Medica  at  Rome,  and  named  by  local 
antiquaries  II  Tempio  della  Tosse,  or  '  The  Temple  of  Cough '  ; 
but  with  much  more  likelihood  attributable  to  the  sepulchre  of  the 
Turcia  family,  one  of  the  members  of  which,  Lucius  Arterius  Turcius, 
is  shown  by  an  inscription  to  have  repaired  the  neighbouring  road 
in  the  time  of  Constans.  In  the  interior  are  some  remains  of  frescoes, 
which  indicate  that  this  was  once  used  as  a  Christian  church. 
It  was  possibly  a  nymphaeum,  like  the  above-mentioned  building. 

The  Via  Constantina,  which  leads  into  the  town  from  the  Ponte 
Lucano,  falls  into  the  Via  Tiburtina  near  this.  An  inscription  of 
Constantius  and  Constans  records  how  the  Roman  Senate  and 
people  levelled  the  Clivus  Tiburtinus. 

On  the  brow  of  the  hill,  we  may  now  visit  the  immense  ruins 
formerly  called  The  Villa  of  Maecenas,  though  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  to  suppose  that  it  was  a  villa,  or  even  that  he  had  a  villa 
at  Tibur  at  all.  The  idea  was  started  by  Ligorio  when  building 
Villa  d'Este. 

'It  was  au  iiumeuse  quadrilateral  edifice,  CSVA  feet  long,  and  450  broad, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  sumptuous  porticoes.  The  fourth  side,  or  that 
which  looks  toward  lionie,  which  is  one  of  the  long-  sides,  had  a  theatre  iu  the 
middle  of  it,  with  a  hall  or  saloon  on  each  side.  The  ])orticoes  are  arched, 
and  adorned  on  the  side  towards  the  area  with  half-coluuius  of  the  D(»ric 
order.  Behind  is  a  scries  of  chambers.  An  obloui;  tumulus  now  marks  the 
site  of  the  house,  or,  according-  to  Nibbj^  (who  regards  it  as  the  teni])le  of 
Hercules),  of  the  Cella.  The  pillars  were  of  travertine,  and  of  a  beautiful 
Ionic  order.  One  of  them  existed  on  tlic  ruins  as  late  as  1812.  This  immense 
building-  intercepted  the  ancient  road,  for  which,  as  api)ears  from  an  in- 
scription preserved  in  the  Vatican,  a  vault  or  tunnel  was  constructed,  part  of 
which  is  still  extaut.  Hence  it  gave  name  to  the  Porta  Scura  or  Obscura, 
mentioned  in  the  Bull  of  Benedict,  which  it  continued  to  bear  at  least  as  late 
as  the  fifteenth  caniwry.''— Smith's  '  Dictionary  of  Roman  and  Greek  Geography.' 

The  site  called  the  Villa  of  Maecenas  is  the  only  one  in  Tivoli 
which  at  all  corresponds  with  the  allusions  in  the  poets  to  the 
Heracleum,  or  Temple  of  Hercules,  which  was  of  such  a  size  as  to  be 
quoted,  with  the  waterfall,  by  Stral)0  as  a  characteristic  feature  of  j 
Tivoli,  just  as  the  great  'J'cmple  of  Fortune  was  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  Pracnestc.     It  contained  a  library,  and  had  an  oracle, 
which  answered    by   '  sortes '    (or    lots)   like    that    of    Pracneste.l 
Augustus,  when  at  Tibur,  sometimes  administered  justice  in  thej 
portico  of  the  Temple   of   Hercules.      The   electrical  works   nowj 
occupy  the  site,  in  the  making  of  which  were  found  endless  votiv( 
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offerings  in  terra-cotta,  as  well  as  many  inscribed  pedestals  belong- 
ing to  the  Hall  of  the  Guild  of  the  Augustales  and  the  porticus,  or 
colonnade  pertaining  to  it.  To  trace  all  the  poetical  allusions  to  it 
would  be  endless :  here  are  a  few  of  them : — 

'  Curva  te  in  Hercnleum  deportant  esseda  Tibur.' 

— Propertius,  ii.  32. 

'  Tibur  in  Herculeuui  uii<>ravit  nigra  Lycoris.' 

—Martial,  iv.  62. 

'  Yenit  in  Herculeos  colles.    Quid  Tiburis  alti 
Aura  valet ! ' 

—3fart.  vii.  13. 

'  Nee  mihi  plus  Nemee  priscnmqne  habitabitur  Argos, 
Nee  Tiburna  domas,  solisque  cubilia  Gadcs.' 

—Stat.  Silv.  iii.  1.  182, 

'  Quosque  sub  Herculeis  taciturno  fluuiine  mims 
Pomifera  arva  creant  Auieuicolae  Catilli.' 

—Sil.  Ital.  iv.  224. 

We  re-enter  the  town  by  a  gate  with  swallow-tailed  battlements 
(Pta.  del  Colle),  near  which  are  curious  mediaeval  houses,  one  with 
a  beautiful  outside  loggia  (by  Vicolo  Leoncini).  Passing  up  the 
steep  street  called  Via  di  S.  Valerio,  where  copper-smiths  abound, 
we  pass  a  picturesque  archway  covered  with  cactus,  and  a  thirteenth- 
century  tower,  and  so  reach  a  little  square  (Piazza  del  Olmo), 
one  side  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  Cathedral  of  S.  Lorenzo,  a 
picturesque  building  containing  four  bays,  with  a  good  rose-window. 
Behind  the  choir  is  a  noble  cella  (of  opus  incertum)  of  the  age  of 
Augustus,  which  antiquaries  have  referred  to  the  temple  of  Hercules 
Saxana.  In  the  bold  apse  (behind  the  modern  one)  is  seen  the 
square-headed  niche  for  the  statue. 

The  2nd  Chapel  (R.)  has  columns  of  marmor  Celticum. 

The  3rd  has  an  altar-front  of  Pietra-dura.  In  the  Sacristy  are 
two  columns  of  '  CipoUino,'  and  a  fragment  of  '  opus  Cosmatescum 
adorns  the  Piscina. 

In  order  to  visit  the  Villa  d^Este  (where  we  are  admitted  on  ring- 
ing a  bell),  if  we  have  come  by  the  tramway,  we  have  merely  to 
keep  to  the  left  within  the  Porta  S.  Croce,  to  reach  the  Piazza  di 
S.  Maria  Maggiore,  or  follow  Via  degli  Estense,  and  we  are  at  the 
entrance.  Crossing  a  courtyard,  and  descending  a  long  vaulted 
passage,  we  are  allowed  to  enter  and  wander  about  in  one  of  the 
grandest  and  most  impressive  terraced  gardens  in  the  world.  The 
villa  itself,  built  in  154:9,  by  Pirro  Ligorio,  for  Cardinal  Ippolito 
d'Este,  son  of  Alfonso  II.,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  is  stately  and  imposing 
in  its  vast  forms,  bold  outlines,  and  deeply-projecting  cornices. 
Within,  it  is  decorated  by  frescoes  of  the  Zuccari,  and  Muziano. 
Beneath  it  runs  a  broad  terrace  (formerly  haunted  by  Liszt),  ending 
in  an  archway,  which  none  but  an  artist  would  have  placed  where  it 
stands,  in  glorious  relief  against  the  soft  distances  of  the  many-hued 
Campagna.  Beneath  the  twisted  gentle  staircases  which  lead  down 
from  this  terrace,  fountains  jet  forth  silvery  sprav  on  each  succeeding 

2  U 
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level  against  the  dark  green  of  the  lofty  cypresses,  which  line  the 
main  avenue  of  the  gai-den,  and  which  also,  interspersed  with  the 
verdure  of  acacia  and  Judas-trees,  snowy  or  crimson  with  flowers, 
stand  in  groups  on  the  hill-side,  with  the  old  churches  of  Tivoli  and 
the  heights  of  Monte  Catillo  seen  between  and  beyond  them.  The 
fountains  at  the  sides  of  the  garden  are  colossal,  like  everything  else 
here,  and  overgrown  with  maidenhair  fern.  Water  glitters  every- 
where along  stone  channels  running  through  the  dark  arcades  of 
foliage.  Flowers  there  are  few,  except  the  masses  of  roses,  guelder 
roses,  and  violets,  which  grow  and  blossom  where  they  will.  The 
villa  now  belongs  to  the  Austrian  descendants  of  its  founder. 

Here  for  many  years  lived  Cardinal  Hohenlohe  who,  until  his 
suspicious  death,  used  to  draw  around  him  such  delightful  guests 
as  the  Abbe  Liszt,  whose  music  has  resounded  over  the  terrace- 
gardens,  summer  after  summer ;  Ezekiel,  the  sculptor,  and 
Giacomo  Boni. 

In  Via  del  Trevio  (75,  on  left)  will  be  seen  a  very  lovely  biforate 
French-gotbic  window  between  renaissance  pilaster-jambs.  In 
the  crown  of  it  are  seen  the  Colonna  arms. 

Outside  the  Porta  S.  Croce  are  the  old  Jesuits'  College,  with  its 
charming  terrace  called  La  Veduta,  and  the  Villa  Braschi,  passing 
through  the  cellar  of  which,  the  aqueduct  of  the  Anio  Novus  may 
be  seen.  Some  disappointment  will  be  felt  at  the  extreme  uncer- 
tainty which  hangs  over  the  homes  of  the  poets  at  Tivoli,  especially 
over  that  of  Horace,  which  rose  near  a  grove  of  Tiburnus  ;  but 
although  the  actual  ruins  pointed  out  to  us  by  the  craft  and 
subtlety  of  Ciceroni  may  not  have  belonged  to  them,  there  is  so 
much  of  which  they  tell  us  that  remains  unchanged,  the  luxuriant 
woods,  the  resounding  Anio,  the  thymy  uplands,  that  the  very 
atmosphere  is  alive  with  their  verses  ;  and  amid  such  soul-inspiring 
loveliness,  one  cannot  wonder  that  Tibur  was  beloved  by  them. 

'  Mi  hi  jam  non  roL;i;i  Roma, 
Sed  vacuum  Tibur  placet.' 

—Horace,  Ep.  i,  7.  44. 

But  the  poet  nowhere  says  that  he  had  a  house  here. 

'  Vester,  Caraoenae,  vester  in  arduos 
Tollor  Sabinos  :  scu  mihifriiridum 
Praeneste,  sou  Tibur  supinuin. 
Sou  liquidae  placuere  Baiae.' 

—Cann.  iii.  4,  21. 

' .  .  .  Ego,  apis  Matinae 
More  modoque 
Grata  carpeutis  thyma  per  laborem 
riurimum  circa  nennis  uvidique 
Tiburis  ripas  oporosa  parvus 
Carmina  fiugo.' 

—Cann.  iv.  2,  27. 

'  Sed  quae  Tibur  aqua?  fertile  praefluaut, 
Et  spissae  ucuioruni  coinao, 

Fiagent  Aeolio  carmine  nobilein.' 

—Carm.  iv.  3,  10. 
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Catullus  had  a  villa  here  on  the  boundary  between  the  Sabine 
and  Tiburtine  territories,  but  which  he  chose  to  consider  in  the 
latter,  while  his  friends,  if  they  wished  to  tease  him,  that  said  it 
was  Sabine : — 

'  0  funde  noster,  sen  Sabine,  seu  Tibnrs 
(Nam  te  esse  Tiburtem  autumant,  quibus  non  est 
Cordi  Catullum  laedere  :  at  quibus  cordist, 
Quovis  Sabinum  piguorc  esse  contendunt), 
Sed  seu  Sabine  sive  verixis  Tibnrs, 
Fui  libenter  in  tua  suburbana 
Villa  malamque  pectoris  expuli  tassim.' 

—Carm.  xliv  1. 

It  cured  him  of  gastric  catarrh. 

Here  also  lived  '  Cynthia,'  whose  real  name  was  Hostia,  the 
beloved  of  Propertius,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  test  his  devotion  by 
summoning  him  to  face  the  dangers  of  the  road  from  Rome  to 
Tibur  at  midnight. 

'  Nox  media,  ct  dominae  mibi  venit  epistola  nostrac, 

Tilnire  me  missa  jussit  adesse  mora  ; 
Candida  qna  yeminas  osteudunt  culmina  turres, 
Et  cadit  in  patnlos  lympha  Aniena  lacus.' 

—Prop.  iii.  16. 

And  here  she  died  and  was  buried,  and  her  spirit,  appearing  to  her 
lover,  besought  him  to  take  care  of  her  grave. 

'  Polle  hederam  tumulo,  mibi  quae  pugnante  corymbo 

Mollia  contortis  ;illigat  ossa  comis, 
Pomosis  Anio  qua  spumifcr  incubat  arvis, 

Et  nunquam  Herciileo  numine  pallet  ebur. 
Hie  carmen  media  dignum  me  scribe  columna, 

Sed  breve,  quod  currens  vector  ab  urbe  legat : 
Hie  Tibnrtina  jacet  aurea  Cynthia  terra  : 
Accessit  ripae  laus,  Anienc,  tuae.' 

—  iv.  7. 

Beyond  the  Porta  S.  Croce  is  the  suburb  Carciano,  a  corruption 
perhaps,  from  Cassianum,  its  name  in  the  tenth  century  from  the 
villa  of  the  gens  Cassia,  of  which  there  are  considerable  remains 
in  the  olive  woods  below  the  Greek  College.  From  the  excavations 
made  here  in  the  reign  of  Pius  VI.  many  of  the  finest  statues  in  the 
Vatican  were  obtained,  especially  those  in  the  Hall  of  the  Muses. 

Painters,  and  all  who  stay  long  enough  at  Tivoli,  should  not 
fail  to  visit  the  picturesque  ruins  of  the  Marcian  and  Claudian 
aqueducts  up  the  valley  beyond  the  Porta  S.  Giovanni.  Delightful 
excursions  may  also  be  made  to  Subiaco,  to-S.  Cosimato  and 
Licenza,  to  Monte  Gennaro,  Monticelli,  and  Palombara.  A  pleasant 
road  leads  by  the  old  castle  of  Passerano  (8  kilos.)  and  Zagarolo  to 
Palestrina.  ^ 

Passerano  (ancient  Scaptia  ?)  crowns  a  ridge  of  wood  abounding 
in  wild-flowers  (anemone  Appennina,  &c.),  and  besides  a  few  cottages, 
has  the  ruins  of  a  XV.  cent,  castle  built  on  to  the  fortress  or  acropolis 
of  the  first  (opus  reticulatum).  On  the  N.  side  may  be  found  opus 
quadratum.     It  belonged  to  the  Colonnesi,  whose  arms  are  seen 
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upon  the  western  tower.  The  famous  Senator  Brancaleone,  who 
defied  the  nobles  of  Rome  and  threw  down  one  hundred  and  forty 
of  their  towers,  was  imprisoned  here,  and  badly  treated  (1255). 

'  Perhaps  we  shall  have  to  pay  more  heavily  than  we  anticipated  for  the 
privileares  allowed  us  by  the  weather  both  duriuy;  January  and  ever  since 
then  !  The  last  month  of  the  ancient  Roman  year,  however,  in  Italy  is  apt  to 
behave  like  our  own  native  "  Fill-dyke."  And  this  reminds  us  that  in  the 
reg^ion  to  which  to-day's  excursion  should  take  us  in  olden  times  we  should 
upon  this  particular  day  have  found  the  country-folk  celebratint,^  their 
festival  of  the  God  Terminus— him  who  presided  over  the  landmarks  ;  and 
we  should  have  seen  some  of  the  boundary-stones  standing-  up  amoni>:  the 
vivid  green  wheat,  sprinkled  with  the  bright  blood  of  a  fresh-slain  sacri- 
ficial lamb,  and  a  little  farther  on  would  have  heard  strange  hymns  of  praise 
and  not  to;i  quiet  feastings  in  honour  of  that  divinity.  Sucli  casual  musings 
have  come  upon  us,  however,  sitting  in  the  train  which  is  to  take  ils  out  to 
Bagui  in  the  direction  of  those  ever-beautiful  hills  so  beloved  of  Horace, 
Mecaenas,  and  Hadrian.  The  elaborate  Italian  precautions  for  starting  a  mere 
train  have  just  sounded  in  rapid  succession  :  "  Pronto,"  at  the  top  of  the 
voice,  followed  by  a  virile  l)last  on  a  cow's  horn,  and  finally  a  wild  scream 
from  the  engine  whistle  and  presently  we  are  off,  gliding  past  the  graceful 
nympheuni  of  Gallienus  (called  "  3Iinerva  Medica  ")  that  once  adorned  his 
family  (Liciniani)  gardens,  past  the  mighty  Porta  Maggiorc,  and  so  out  again 
to  the  Campvgna  Ijy  the  great  colony  of  ever-increasing  white  tombs  inthe 
Campo  Verano,  beneath  its  forest  of  mourning  cypresses  and  the  tower 
of  San  Lorenzo  ;  and,  so,  from  afar  off,  we  ol)tain  a  free  view  of  lofty  Monte 
Gennaro  sweeping  boldly  down  to  the  foot-hills  crowned  with  tlie  dirty  but 
])icturesque  villages  of  S.  Angelo  and  Monticelio  on  the  left ;  and  oii  the 
right  by  many  a  rocky  ridge  of  treeless  limestone,  towards  ancient  Tivoli, 
tlu-oned  like  a  hoary  monarch  above  a  prosperous  realm  of  patriarchal  olives.' 


After  leaving  Ponte  Lucano  walkers,  not  bound  for  Villa  Hadriana, 
are  strongly  recommended  to  turn  off  sharp  to  the  left  just  before 
the  Tramway  Station  of  Villa  Hadriana  is  reached,  in  order  to 
visit  the  terraces  of  the  great  and  picturesque  Villa  of  Quin- 
tilius  Varus.  The  walk  dull  at  first  for  half  a  mile,  then  becomes 
fascinating.     No  guides  needed. 

'  The  "  roar  of  waters  from  the  headlong  height "  now  becomes  majestic  ; 
for,  tho^lgh  the  falls  are  at  some  distance,  and  are  not  actually  visible  to  us, 
owing  to  the  contour  of  the  cliffs,  we  have  turned  into  the  ascending  vale  of 
the  Anio,  which  we  shall  again  cross  jn-esently  l»y  the  Ponte  Acquoria  ;  while 
below  us,  at  some  fifty  feet,  that  river  rushes  along  down  its  many-winding 
channels  to  find  its  way  out  to  the  broad  Canipagn:i.  On  both  sides  of  it.  the 
rich  olive  woods,  rising  steeply,  seem  to  enjoy  the  music  of  its  motion,  and 
disjjlay  to  us  tlie  silvery  undersides  of  their  leaves — an  effect  of  Iteauty  in  tliis 
tree  which  no  Koman  can  appreciate.  A  sliglit  incline  now  carries  us  on,  still 
by  the  ancient  road,  to  the  above-mentioned  lu-idue— thought  to  be  named 
"Acquoria  "  from  the  limpid  golden  gleam  of  the  waters  that  fiow  Itcno.ith 
it.  The  main  stream  of  the  Anio,  however,  has  fors.vken  its  early  bed  and  the 
ancient  travertine  bridge,  and  consequently  has,  all  to  itself,  an  iron  one, 
over  which  we  have  just  crossed.  And  at  this  point  we  have  to  take  refuge 
in  a  salad  garden  beside  the  streamlet,  in  order  to  let  a  small  herd  of  long- 
horned  inm-grey  cattle  pass  the  old  bridge  oti  their  way  to  drink  in  the  new 
river-bed  beyond.  They  are  (piite  gentle  beasts  :  but  their  horns  h:ive  an 
imposing  spread  not  intended  for  tjiis  somewhat  narrow  crossing.  Truly, 
with  the  golden  light  now  ]>()uring  into  this  beautiful  and  wid»;ning  vale, 
with  the  winding  stream,  the  wooded  cliffs— with  the  azure  sky  above  it 
streaked  with  long  scarves  of  transparent  cirrus,  and  out  beyond  the  lonely 
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Campaoua  "stretching  far  away" — it  is  not  difficult  to  recognise  for  whicli 
famous  painter  this  should  have  proved  a  truly  sympathetic  landscape. 

'The  bridge  itself  is  archaeologically  interesting.  One  good  travertine 
arch  is  preserved,  which  probably  dates  to  the  days  of  Augustus  ;  and  the 
bright  green  cresses  that  sway  with  the  flow  of  the  water  beneath  it,  help  to 
bring  out  its  beauty.  Adjoining  it  are  remains  of  a  brick  continuation  of  the 
bridge,  belonging  to  the  second  or  third  century  ;  and  it  is  ditficult  to  under- 
stand why,  if  some  of  the  more  ancient  structure  was  destroyed,  it  was  not 
repaired  in  the  same  local  material.  But  we  remember  that  the  greatest  of 
contractors  in  brick — Hadrian—  had  been  hard  at  work  in  the  neigjibourhood 
before  this  restoration  was  made.  Looking  at  the  crystal  water,  it  is  not  to 
be  marvelled  at  that  vEsculapius,  or  one  of  [the  medical  divinities  of  the 
Romans,  had  a  temple  close  by,  of  which,  however,  the  evidences  consist 
oul}'  in  votive  offerings. 

'  But  it  is  time  to  quit  this  enchanting  spot  for  one  still  more  fascinating  ; 
and  this,  indeed,  is  the  objective  of  our  walk,  namely,  the  Villa  of  Quintilius 
Varus,  some  400  feet  above  us,  among  the  hoaiy  patriarchal  olives.  Crocus 
and  violets  in  colonies,  at  the  roots  of  the  gnarled  tree-trunks,  invite  us  to 
pick,  but  we  have  a  steep  climb  and  an  afternoon  before  us  ;  so  we  merely 
stop  occasionally  so  as  to  ease  the  ascent,  or  to  take  a  refreshing  view, 
through  an  oijeuing,  of  the  splendid  prospect  over  tlie  wide  Campagna  that, 
presently,  will  most  surely  reward  us  for  our  toil.  The  birds  are  singing, 
and  the  anemones  are  open,  as  we  reach  the  lowest  of  the  majestic  terraces 
that  once  allowed  all  the  dwellers  in  this  princeliest  of  villas  to  enjoy  a  per- 
petual view  of  the  Falls  of  the  Anio.  "Where  we  are  now  standing,  Horace 
and  Catullus  must  often  have  stood  and  surveyed  this  wonderful  scene, 
which,  alas  !  needs  a  more  powerful  pen  to  describe.' 

The  return  to  Tivoli  can  be  made  by  the  upper  winding  road, 
past  Madonna  di  Quintiliolo  and  S.  Antonio  (1|  miles),  to  the  rail- 
way terminus  for  the  afternoon  train  back  to  Rome.  It  is  often 
best  to  come  out  thus  by  tramway  and  return  by  rail.  For  the 
above  excursion  one  descends  from  the  tramway  at  Ponte  Lucano, 
and  walks  across  the  bridge,  and  turns  then  to  the  left,  direct. 


CHAPTER     XXII 

FRASCATI,    TUSCULUM 

Grand  Albergo  Fi'ascati  :  near  the  station  ;  expensive  ;  and  beware  of  tlie 
water.  It  is  usually  empty  for  several  months.  Lodiiin^-s  easily  to  be  found. 
There  are  several  trains  daily  and  a  tramwaj-  between  Home  and  Frascati 
which  allow  time  for  a  pleasant  sii>ht  of  Frascati,  and  for  a  ride  or  walk  to 
Tusculum  (3-4  hours)  and  the  Villa  IVIondrap;-one,  or  to  Tusculum  and  Grotta 
Ferrata.  l)onkeys  cost  live  lire  for  the  day,  iucludini;  a  i>uide  ;  but  a  distinct 
agreement  must  be  made.  A  carria<>e  to  Albano,  Nemi,  and  Genzano,  20-lire 
(two  horses).    To  Rocca  di  Papa,  6-8  lire. 

IT  is  an  hour  by  rail  to  Frascati  (Faggots),  and  the  change  is  so 
complete  and  reviving,  that  it  is  strange  more  sojourners  at 
Rome  do  not  take  advantage  of  it. 

Even  the  railway  journey  is  delightful  and  characteristic.  The 
train  runs  close  to  the  aqueducts,  the  Paoline  first,  and  then  the 
nobler,  but  ruined,  Claudian.  As  we  pass  beyond  the  Porta  Furba, 
(5  kil.)  the  artificial  sepulchral  mound  called  Monte  del  Grano  (in 
which  the  Portland  Vase  was  found)  is  seen  on  the  left,  with  the 
Via  Tuscolana,  and  then  the  vast  ruins  called  Sette  Basse  (Septimius 
Bassus),  belonging  to  a  suburban  villa  of  Hadrianic  date,  and,  as 
the  light  streams  through  their  ruined  windows,  forming  a  beauti- 
ful foreground  to  the  delicate  distances  of  mountain  and  plain. 
In  the  distance,  on  the  left,  are  seen  the  beautiful  stone-pines  on 
the  farm  of  Torre  Nucva,  on  the  Via  Labicana,  where  some  place 
Pupinia,  the  villa  of  Attilius  Regulus.  We  also  see  fragments 
in  hollow  places  of  the  aqueduct  of  Alexander  Severus,  called 
Alessandrina. 

'  Arches  after  arches  in  uuendiny  lines  stretchin<>-  across  the  uninhabited 
wilderness,  the  blue  defined  lines  of  the  mountains  seen  between  them  ; 
masses  of  nameless  ruin  standin<^  like  rocks  out  of  the  plain,  and  the  plain 
itself,  with  its  billowy  and  unequal  surface,  announce  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome.' — Shelley's  '  Letters.' 

As  we  approach  nearer  the  Hills,  Colonna  is  seen  far  away  on 
their  left  on  its  knoll,  then  Monte  Porzio  and  Monte  Compatri  (the 
ancient  Labicum).  When  the  lights  and  shadows  are  favourable, 
the  difference  between  the  two  chief  craters  of  this  volcanic  chain 
of  hills  now  becomes  strikingly  evident. 

'  The  Alban  hills  form  a  totally  distinct  yroup,  consisting  of  two  principal 
extinct  volcanic  craters,  somewhat  rcsembliny  in  their  relation  to  each  other 
the  irreat  Neapolitan  craters  of  Vesuvius  and  Soinma.  One  of  tlKMii  lies 
within  the  embrace  of  the  other,  just  as  Vesuvius  lies  half  enclosed  by  Monte 
Somma,    The  walls  of  the  outer  Alban  crater  are  of  peperino,  while  those  of 
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the  iuuer  are  basaltic.  Both  are  broken  away  ou  the  uortheru  side  towards 
Grotta  Ferrata  and  Marino  ;  but  on  the  southern  side  they  are  tolerably 
perfect. 

'  The  outer  crescent-shaped  crater  beginning  from  Frascati  extends  to 
Monte  Porzio  and  Rocca  Priora,  and  then  curves  round  by  3Ionte  Algido, 
Monte  Ariauo,  and  Monte  Arteraisio.  The  inner  crescent  includes  tlie  height 
of  Monte  Cavo,  and  surrounds  the  fl;it  meadows  known  by  the  name  of  Campo 
d'Annibale.  Besides  the  two  priucipal.craters,  the^ages  of  which  are  probably 
as  distinct  as  those  of  Vesuvius  and  Somma,  there  are  traces  of  at  letist  four 
others  to  be  fouud  in  the  lakes  of  Castel  Gandolfo,  commonly  called  the 
Alban  lake,  and  of  Xemi,  and  in  the  two  small  cliff-encircled  valleys  of  the 
Vallis  Aricina  and  Laghetto.' — Burn,  "■  Eome  and  the  Campagna.' 

The  effect  of  the  Campagna  here,  as  everywhere,  is  quite  different 
upon  different  minds.  The  French  almost  always  find  it  as  depress- 
ing as  the  English  do  captivating  and  exhilarating. 

Beyond  Ciampino  (station),  the  railroad  ascends  at  Galleria,  out 
of  the  Campagna  into  the  undulant  land  of  corn  and  olives.  Masses 
of  pink  nectarine  and  almond-trees  bloom  in  spring  amid  the  green, 
while  everywhere  the  vines  are  trained  to  stacked  canes  (a  can- 
nochia),  making  the  vineyards  resemble  a  rifle-camp.  On  the  right, 
we  get  glimpses  of  the  great  ruined  castle  of  Borghetto,  which,  pro- 
bably built  by  the  Conti  of  Tusculum,  belonged  to  the  Savelli  in 
the  twelfth  century.  Outside  the  station  of  Frascati  one  ascends 
the  flight  of  steps  leading  directly  to  the  public  garden  and  the 
town.  The  road  to  the  right,  up  a  slope,  leads  direct  to  Grotta 
Ferrata  (3  kilos.)  and  Marino,  and  Rocca  di  Papa  ;  that  to  the  left, 
to  Tusculum  and  Camaldoli.  The  new  tramway  to  Albano  renders 
everything  more  easy. 

The  cathedral  (S.  Pietro)  (in  Piazza  Vitt.  Emanuele)  only  dates 
from  1700,  but  we  must  enter  it  if  we  would  visit  the  monu- 
ment (near  the  door),  which  Cardinal  York  put  up  to  his  brother 
Prince  Charles  Edward,  Duke  of  Albany,  who  died  Jan.  31,  1788. 
It  is  inscribed :  — 

'  Hie  sepultus  est  C.irolus  Odoardus  cui  Pater  Jacobus  III.  Eex  Angliae, 
Scotiae,  Franciae,  Hiberniae  :  Primus  natorum,  paterni  juris  et  regiae  digni- 
tatis successor  et  haeres,  qui  domicilio  sibi  Romae  delecto  Comes  Albaniensis 
dictus  est. 

'  Vixit  Annos  LXVII.  et  mensem  ;  decessit  in  pace,  pridie  Kal.  Feb.  Anno 
MDCCLXXXVIII.' 

There  is  an  older  cathedral,  Duomo  Vecchio,  now  called  SS. 
Sebastiano  e  Rocco  (1309),  and  near  it  a  fountain  erected  in  1480 
by  Cardinal  d'Estouteville,  the  French  Ambassador.  The  streets 
are  dirty  and  ugly  ;  but  the  little  town  is  important  as  being  the 
centre  of  the  villas  and  vineyards  which  give  Frascati  much  of  her 
charm.  The  origin  of  Frascati  as  a  town  can  be  traced  to  the  VI. 
cent.,  when  the  Benedictine  monks  came  into  possession  of  the 
place  at  the  hands  of  the  Anicii  Tertulli,  to  which  family  S.  Bene- 
dict belonged.  Before  them  the  Flavian  emperors  had  possessed 
the  site,  surrounded  with  noble  villas,  rivalling  Tivoli.  Most  of  the 
modern  villas  date  only  from  the  seventeenth  century,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Villa  Mondragone,  the  buildings  are  seldom 
remarkable,  but  they  are  situated  amid  groves  of  old  trees,  and 
amid  these  are  fountains  and  waterfalls  which,  though  artificial, 
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have  been  long  since  adopted  by  Nature  as  her  own,  wliile  from  the 
tei'races  the  views  over  the  Campagna  are  of  ever  varying  loveli- 
ness. In  many  of  these  villas,  far  too  large  for  any  single  family, 
vast  airy  suites  of  apartments  may  be  hired  for  the  summer  villeg- 
giiitura,  and,  though  scantily  furnished,  form  delightful  retreats 
during  the  hot  season, 

'  At  Frascati  :iml  Albano  thero  ax"0  y^ood  lod^iui^s  to  be  had.  Noble  old 
villas  may  1)0  liired  on  the  Albau  slopes  for  a  small  rent,  with  t>ardeus  "oing 
to  ruin,  but  beautifully  ])icturesque — old  fountains  and  waterworks  jjainted 
with  moss,  and  decorated  with  maidenhair,  vines,  and  llowers — shady  proves 
where  nightiu<>ales  siny  all  the  day — avenues  of  lopped  ilexes  that,  standinji- 
on  either  side  like  t>reat  chandeliers,  weave  together  their  branches  overhead 
into  a  dense  roof — and  long  paths  of  tall,  polished  laurel,  where  you  may 
walk  in  shadow  at  morning  and  evening.  The  air  here  is  not,  however, 
"above  suspicion";  and  one  must  be  careful  at  nightfall  lest  the  fever 
prowling  round  the  damj)  alleys  seize  yon  as  its  prey.  The  views  from  these 
villas  are  truly  exquisite.  Before  you  Ii(!s  the  undiilating  ])lain  of  the 
Campagni,  with  every  hue  and  chinging  tone  of  colour  ;  far  olT  against  the 
horizon  flashes  the  level  line  of  the  Meiliterranean  ;  the  grand  Sabine  hills 
rise  all  along  on  the  west,  with  Soracte  lifting-  from  the  rolling  inland  sea  at 
their  base  ;  and  in  the  distance  swells  the  dome  of  S.  Peter's.  The  splendours 
of  sunset  as  they  stream  over  this  landscape  are  iudescribalde,  and  in  the 
noon  the  sunshine  seems  to  mesmerise  it  into  a  magic  sleep.' — Story's  '  Roha  di 
Jtoma.' 

Nothing  can  describe  the  charm  of  the  villa-life  of  Frascati, — the 
freshness  of  the  never-ceasing  fountains,  the  deep  shade  of  the 
thick  woods,  the  splendour  of  the  summer  fruits,  and,  above  all, 
the  changing  glories  of  the  view,  which  is  unlike  any  other  in  the 
world,  over  the  vast  historic  plain,  in  which  the  world's  capitol 
seems  almost  to  be  lost  in  the  immensity  and  luminousness  of  the 
soft  haze. 

Opposite  to  the  station  and  to  R.  of  the  Public  Gardens  is  the 
Villa  Conti-Torlonia  (formerly  Ludovisi) — the  Pincio  of  Frascati — 
and  the  great  resort  of  its  inhabitants.  The  villa  itself  is  not  worth 
visiting,  but  the  view  from  its  terrace  is  most  beautiful,  and  a  grand 
waterfall  tumbles  down  a  steep  behind  the  house,  through  the 
magnificent  ilex-groves.  Annibale  Caro,  the  Poet  and  translator  of 
the  iEneid,  lived^here  16G3-G. 

Below  the  Villa  Torlonia,  the  Villa  Pallavicini,  with  an  ilex- 
crested  terrace,  projects  over  the  plain.  Above  the  Public  Gardens 
is  the  imposing  VUla  Aldohrandini,  with  far-flashing  windows, 
standing  spaciously  upon  a  succession  of  terraces,  designed  by 
Giacomo  della  Porta,  and  finished  by  Giovanni  Fontana  for  Car- 
dinal Pietro  Aldohrandini,  nephew  of  Clement  VIII.  The  villa  is 
adorned  internally  with  frescoes  by  Cav.  d'Arpino.  Behind  it  a 
succession  of  waterfalls  tumble  through  a  glorious  old  ilex-grove, 
into  a  circle  of  fantastic  statues.  The  scene  may  once  have  been 
ridiculous,  but  Nature  has  now  made  it  most  beautiful.  Tusculum 
can  be  reached  by  taking  the  path  to  left  of  the  upper  cascade. 

'  At  the  Villa  Aldobj'andini,  or  Belvidcre,  we  wore  introduced  to  the  most 
multifarious  collection  of  monsters  I  ever  hope  to  behold.  Giants,  centaurs, 
fauns,  Cyclops,  wild  beasts,  and  gods  blew,  bellowed,  and  squeaked,  without 
mercy  or  internnssion  ;  and  horns,  ])an's-i)ipes,  organs,  and  trumpets,  set  up 
their  combined  notes  in  such  a  dissonant  chorus,  that  we  were  fain  to  fly 
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before  them  ;  wheu  the  strains  that  suddenly  burst  forth  from  Apollo  and 
the  Nine  Muses,  who  were  in  a  place  apart,  compelled  us  to  stop  our  ears, 
and  face  about  ag^ain  in  the  opposite  direction. 

'  "When  this  horrible  din  was  over,  we  were  earned  back  to  admire  the  now 
silent  Apollo  and  the  Muses— a  set  of  painted  wooden  dolls,  seated  on  a  little 
mossy  Parnassus,  in  a  summer-house— a  plaything  we  should  have  been 
almost  ashamed  to  hnve  made  even  for  the  amusement  of  children.  All  these 
creatures,  in  the  mean  time,  were  spouting-  out  water.  The  lions  and  tigers, 
however,  contx-ary  to  their  usual  habits,  did  nothing  else;  and  the  "great 
globe  itself,"  which  Atlas  was  bearing  on  his  shoulders,  instead  of  "  the  solid 
earth,"  proved  a  mere  aqueous  ball,  and  was  overwhelmed  in  a  second  deluge.' 
— Eaton's  ^Rome.' 

Both  Frascati  (which  perhaps  owes  its  origin  to  the  Villa  of 
LucuUus)  and  Tusculuui  became  Imperial  properties,  enjoyed  by 
Vespasian,  and  perhaps  Flavins  Clemens.  Hence  we  may  be  certain 
that  great  transformations  had  taken  place  there  after  Cicero's 
days;  and  we  should  accept  all  attributions  with  caution. 

Those  who  are  not  good  walkers  should  engage  donkeys  for  the 
excursion  to  Tusculum  (famous  as  the  birth-place  of  Cato),  to  which 
a  steep  ascent  leads  from  the  piazza  of  the  town,  between  the  walls 
(L.)  of  the  villas  Aldobrandini  and  Falconieri  (1550),  now  a  Trappist 
convent.  The  latter  has  a  picturesque  old  gate,  with  a  falcon  over 
it.  Just  beyond  the  latter,  an  inscription  marks  the  retreat  of 
the  learned  Cardinal  Baronius.  Within,  a  noble  oblong  basin  is 
lined  with  veteran  cj^presses.  Voss,  the  German  novelist,  lived  and 
wrote  here,  and  his  bust  was  placed  here  in  1902.  A  steep  path 
leads  (l  hour)  to  the  Convent  of  the  Cappuccini,  but  we  continue 
through  the  shady  and  delightful  walks  of  the  Villa  Rufinella,  which 
is  now  the  property  of  Prince  Lancellotti,  having  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Bonaparte,  and  before  these,  to  the  Sacchetti.  The  casino 
was  built  by  Vanvitelli.  The  chapel  contains  monuments  of  the 
Bonaparte  family.  During  the  residence  of  Lucien  Bonaparte  here 
(Nov.  1818),  this  villa  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  boldest  acts  of 
brigandage  known  in  the  Papal  States.  A  party  of  robbers,  who 
had  their  rendezvous  at  Tusculum,  first  seized  the  old  priest  of  the 
family  as  he  was  out  walking,  and  having  plundered  and  stripped 
him,  bound  him  hand  and  foot.  As  they  surmised,  when  the  family 
dinner- hour  arrived,  and  the  priest  was  missing,  a  servant  was  sent 
out  in  search  of  him,  and  left  the  door  open,  through  which  five 
bandits  entered^  and  attacking  the  servants  they  met,  forced  them 
to  silence  by  threats  of  instant  death.  One  maid-servant,  however, 
escaped,  and  gave  warning  to  the  party  in  the  dining-room,  who  all 
had  time  to  hide  themselves,  except  the  Prince's  secretary,  a  French 
painter,  who  had  already  left  the  room  to  discover  the  cause  of  the 
noise,  and  who  was  carried  off,  together  with  the  butler,  and  a 
facchino.  The  priest  meanwhile  contrived  to  free  himself  and  hide 
in  some  straw. 

The  next  day  the  facchino  was  sent  back  to  treat  with  the  Prince, 
and  to  say  that  unless  he  sent  a  ransom  of  4000  crowns  the  prisoners 
would  be  immediately  put  to  death.  He  sent  2000  and  an  order  on 
his  banker  for  the  remainder.  The  brigands,  greatly  irritated, 
returned  the  order  torn  up  with  a  demand  for  4000  crowns  more, 
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and  with  this  the  Prince  was  forced  to  comply  in  order  to  preserve 
the  lives  of  his  attendants.  The  brigands  escaped  scot  free  !  The 
Prince  sold  the  Villa  to  the  Duchess  de  Chablis  in  1820. 

Cicero  was  accustomed  to  borrow  books  and  fetch  them  per- 
sonally from  the  library  of  his  friend  Lucullus.  The  scholiast  on 
Horace  describes  the  Villa  of  Cicero  as  being  '  ad  latera  superiora ' 
of  the  hill,  and  it  is  locally  believed  that  its  site  was  that  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Villa  Rufinella,  and  that  the  Casino  stands  on  the  site 
of  his  Academica,  which  had  shady  walks  like  those  of  Plato's 
Garden — precursors  of  the  walks  which  we  still  see. 

The  Tusculan  Disputations  of  Cicero  take  their  name  from  this 
favourite  villa  of  his,  concerning  which  (after  its  spoliation  by  the 
mob)  he  bitterly  complained  of  the  Koman  consuls  valuing  it  at 
only  '  quingentis  millibus ' — between  £4000  and  £5000.  A  complete 
picture  of  the  villa  may  be  derived  from  the  many  allusions  to  it  in 
the  works  of  Cicero.     Thus  : — 

'We  learn  that  it  contained  two  gymnasia  {Div.  i.  5),  an  upper  one  called 
the  Lyceum,  iu  which,  like  Aristotle,  he  was  acciistomed  to  walk  and 
debate  in  the  morning  (Tusc.  Disp.  ii.  3),  and  to  which  a  library  was  at- 
tached (Div.  ii.  3);  and  a  lower  one  called  the  Academy  (T«sc.  Disp.  ii.  4). 
Both  were  adorned  with  beautiful  statues  in  marble  and  bronze  (Ep.  ad.  Att. 
i.  8,  9,  10).  The  villa  likewise  contained  a  little  atrium  ("  atrioluiu,"  ib.  i.  10  ; 
ad  Quint.  Fr.  iii.  1),  a  small  portico  with  exedria  (ad  Fam.  vii.  23),  a  bath  06- 
xiv.  20),  a  covered  promenade  ("  tecta  ambulatiuncula,"  ad  Att.  xiii.  29),  and 
a  horologium  (ad  Fam.  xvi.  18).  The  vill  i,  like  the  town  and  neiulibonvhood, 
was  supplied  by  the  Aqua  Crabra  (De  Leg.  Agr.  iii.  ZV).''— Smith's  '■Diet,  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Geography.'' 

In  his  Essay  on  Old  Age,  Cicero  describes  the  delights  of  country 
life  as  enjoyed  in  a  villa  of  this  kind.  He  had  four  other  such 
retreats. 

'  Where  the  master  of  the  house  is  a  good  and  careful  manager,  his  wine- 
cellar,  his  oil-stores,  his  larder,  are  always  well-stocked  ;  there  is  a  fulness 
throughout  the  whole  establishment ;  piijs,  kids,  lambs,  poultry,  milk,  cheese, 
honey — all  are  in  abundance.  The  produce  of  the  garden  is  always  equal,  as 
our  country-folk  say,  to  a  second  course.  And  all  these  good  things  acquire 
a  double  relish  from  the  voluntary  labours  of  fowling  and  the  chase.  What 
need  to  dwell  upon  the  charm  of  the  green  fields,  the  well-ordered  planta- 
tions, the  beauty  of  the  vineyards  and  olive-groves  ?  In  short,  nothing  can 
be  more  luxuriant  in  produce,  or  more  delightful  to  the  eye,  than  a  well- 
cultivated  estate.' — Trans,  by  Lucas  Collins. 

Leaving  the  Villa  Rufinella  by  shady  avenues  of  laurel  and 
laurustinus,  the  path  to  Tusculum  emerges  on  the  hillside,  where, 
between  banks  perfectly  carpeted  with  blue  anemones  and  violets  in 
spring,  the  ancient  road  paved  with  polygonal  blocks  of  lava  has 
been  laid  bare.  On  the  left,  in  a  hollow,  are  remains  of  the  small 
(70  m.  x58)  Amphitheatre  (opus  reticulatum)  ;  all  the  seats  of  the 
cavea  have  perished,  and  it  is  only  recognisable  by  its  form. 
Beyond,  also  on  the  left,  are  the  ruins  of  a  reticulated  villa,  called, 
without  authority,  Scuola  di  Cicerane.  On  the  left  are  remains  of 
baths. 

The  path  leads  directly  up  to  the  most  important  of  the  ruins, 
the  Theatre,  which  was  excavated  in  1839  by  Maria  Cristina,  Queen- 
dowager  of  Sardinia.     With  the  exception  of  the  walls  of  the  sccna^ 
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the  lower  walls  are  almost  perfect,  and  the  fifteen  rows  of  seats  of 
the  lower  circle  (cavea)  remain  intact,  though  the  upper  rows  have 
perished.  The  spectators,  facing  the  west,  had  a  magnificent  view 
over  the  plains  of  Latium,  with  Rome  in  the  distance.  Close  below 
the  Theatre  are  the  remains  of  a  very  ancient  piscina  with  a  pointed 
roof,  and  the  fountain  supplied  from  it  by  a  leaden  pipe. 

Behind  the  theatre  {^  hour)  rises  the  steep  hill  which  was  once 
crowned  by  the  Arx  of  Tuscuhim — of  great  strength  (artificially 
helped)  in  early  times  (2360  feet).  It  was  besieged  by  the  Aequians 
in  B.C.  457,  and  only  taken  when  the  garrison  were  starved  out. 
It  had  two  entrances.  In  B.C.  374  it  was  successfully  defended 
against  the  Latins.  Dionysius  mentions  the  advantage  it  received 
from  its  lofty  position,  which  enabled  its  defenders  to  see  a  Roman 
army  as  it  issued  from  the  Porta  Latina  and  approached.  The  view 
is  indeed  most  beautiful,  over  plain  and  mountains,  the  foreground 
formed  by  the  remains  of — 

'  the  white  streets  of  Tusculum, 
The  proudest  town  of  all,' ' 

scattered  sparsely  amongst  the  furze  and  thorn-bushes,  but  the  ruins 
which  now  exist  belong  chiefly,  not  to  early  times,  but  to  the 
mediaeval  fortress  of  the  Counts  of  Tusculum. 

We  may,  however,  see  a  fine  fragment  of  the  ancient  North  wall 
restored  in  opus  reticulatum,  to  the  left  of  the  ascent.  The 
western  town  gate  may  also  be  seen  behind  the  theatre,  or  rather 
the  two  rocks  which  formed  the  gate-posts. 

Including  the  Arx,  the  town  of  Tusculum  w^as  about  1^  mile  in 
circuit.  The  Roman  poets  ascribe  the  foundation  of  the  city  to 
Telegonus,  the  son  of  Circe  and  Ulysses. 

'  Inter  Arlcinos  Albanaque  tempora  constat, 
'  Factaque  Telegoni  moenia  celsa  manu.' 

—Ovid,  Fast.  iii.  91. 

'  Et  jam  Teleooni,  jam  moenia  Tiburis  ndi 
Stabant,  Argolicae  quod  posuere  manus.' 

—Ovid,  Fast.  iv.  71. 

'  At  Cato,  turn  prima  sparsus  lanugine  malas. 
Quod  peperere  decus  Circaeo  Tuscula  dorso 
Moenia,  Laertae  quondam  regnata  nepoti, 

Cunctantem  impellebat  equum.' 

—Sil.  Ital.  vii.  691. 

'  Linquens  Telegoni  pulsatos  ariete  muros, 
Hand  dignam  inter  tanta  moram.' 

—SU.  Ital.  xii.  535.^ 

Tusculum  was  remarkable  for  the  steadiness  of  its  friendship  for 
Rome,  which  was  only  interrupted  in  B.C.  379.  when  in  consequence 
of  a  number  of  Tusculans  having  been  found  amongst  the  prisoners 

1  Macaulay,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome. 
*  See  also  Horace,  Epod.  1.  29  ;  and  Statins,  SUv.  i.  3.  83. 
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made  in  the  Volscian  campaign,  war  was  declared,  and  Camillas 
was  sent  against  the  city. 

'  But  tho  Tiisculans  would  uot  accept  this  cJeclaration  of  hostilities,  and 
ojjposed  the  Roman  arms  in  a  manner  that  lias  scar(;ely  Ix  on  paralleled  Ijefore 
or  since.  When  Cainillus  entered  tlieir  territory  he  found  the  i)easants 
en^Mued  in  their  usual  avocaticms  ;  i)rovisious  of  all  sorts  were  oU'ered  to  his 
army,  the  yates  of  the  town  were  standing-  open  ;  and  as  the  legions  defded 
tlmmyh  the  streets  in  all  tlie  panoply  of  war,  the  citizens  within,  like 
the  countrymen  without,  were  seen  intent  ujwu  their  daily  l»usiness, 
the  schools  resounded  with  the  hum  of  pupils,  and  not  the  sli<>htest  token  of 
hostile  i>reparation  could  he  discerued.  Th(!n  Camillus  invited  the  Tusculau 
dictator  to  Rome.  When  ho  ai)peared  before  tin;  senate  in  the  Curia  llostilia, 
not  only  were  the  existing  treaties  with  Tusculuin  confirmed,  hut  th(;  Roman 
franchise  was  shortly  afterwards  bestowed  ujton  it,  a  ])rivile^e  at  that  time 
rarely  coufoATed.'— Smith's  'Dictionary  of  Greek  ami  Roman  Geography.' 

'  In  the  times  of  the  Latin  Lea'^ue,  fi-om  the  fall  of  Alba  to  the  battle  of 
the  Lake  Reiiillus,  Tusculum  was  the  most  prominent  town  iu  Latium.  It 
suffered,  like  the  other  towns  in  liatium,  a  complete  eclipse  during'  the  later 
Republic  and  the  Imi)erial  tinu^s;  \nit  iu  the  lunth,  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth  centuries,  under  the  Counts  of  Tusculuui,  it  became  ayain  a  pla(;e  of 
threat  importance  and  power,  no  less  than  seven  poi)es  of  the  house  of 
Tusculum  having  sat  in  the  chair  of  S.  Peter.  The  linal  destruction  of  the 
city  is  placed  by  Nibby,  following-  the  account  ^iveu  in  the  records  of  the 
Podestk  of  Re<>oio,  in  1191,  on  the  1st  of  April,  in  which  year  the  city  was 
given  up  to  the  Romans  by  tlie  Em])eror  Henry  VI.,  and,  after  the  withdrawal 
of  the  German  garrison,  was  sacked  and  razed  to  the  ground.  Those  (tf  tlie 
inhal)itants  who  escaped  collected  round  the  Church  of  S.  Sebastian,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  in  the  district  called  Frascati,  whence  the  town  of  Frascati 
took  its  origin  and  name.' — Burn,  '  Rome  and  the  Campagna.' 

Descending  from  the  Arx,  a  path  to  the  right  leads  through  woods 
full  of  llowers  to  the  Eremo  di  Camahloli  (IGll),  Formerly  nobody 
could  pass  the  cross  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  convent 
stands,  upon  pain  of  excommunication.  Here  Cardinal  Passionei 
lived  in  retirement,  and  occupied  himself  by  collecting  eight 
hundred  inscriptions  found  amongst  the  ruins  of  Tusculum. 

Eight  of  the  Camaldoli  monks  were  carried  off  during  an  audacious 
outbreak  of  brigandage,  under  Gasparoni,  in  the  reign  of  Pius  VII. 
(1821).  That  famous  King  of  the  Wood  hoped  to  have  caught  the 
celebrated  Cardinal  Pacca  at  the  Convent,  but  he  had  left  it  the 
previous  day.  Two  monks  were  sent  back  to  demand  7000  scudi, 
the  other  six  escaped  during  a  skirmish  with  the  Papal  troops  sent 
to  their  rescue.  Since  then  the  buildings  have  been  surrounded 
with  defensive  walls  with  loopholes  for  the  discharge  of  firearms. 
The  aspect  of  the  place  is  beautifully  described  by  Cardinal  Wiseman. 

'  The  English  College  possesses  a  country  house,  deHciously  situated  in  the 
village  of  Monte  I'orzio.  Like  most  villages  in  the  Tusculan  territory,  this 
crowns  a  knoll,  which  iu  this  instance  looks  as  if  it  had  been  kneaded  up  from 
the  valleys  beneath  it,  so  round,  so  shapely,  so  richly  bosoming  does  it  swell 
upwards  ;  and  so  luxuriously  clothed  is  it  with  the  three  gifts  whereby  "men 
are  multiplied  "  (Ps.  iv.  8),  that  the  village  and  its  church  seem  uot  to  sit 
upon  a  rocky  suuimit,  but  to  be  half  sunk  into  the  lap  of  the  olive,  the  vine, 
and  the  waving;  corn,  that  reach  the  very  houses.  While  the  entrance  and 
front  of  this  villa  are  upon  the  regular  streets  of  the  little  town,  the  garden 
side  stands  upon  the  very  verge  of  the  hill-top  ;  and  the  view,  after  plunging 
at  once  to  the  depths  of  the  valley,  along  which  runs  a  shady  road,  rises  up 
a  gentle  acclivity,  vine  and  olive  clad,  above  which  is  dasjied  a  belt  of  stately 
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chestnuts,  the  bread-tree  of  the  Italian  peasant,  and  thence  springs  a  round 
craggy  mound,  looking  stern  and  defiant,  like  what  it  was — the  citadel  of 
Tusculum.  Upon  its  rocky  front  the  English  students  have  planted  a  huge 
cross.' 

Below  Caraaldoli  we  reach  the  gates  of  the  Villa  Mondragone 
(called  so  on  account  of  a  fountain  adorned  with  four  dragons),  the 
Queen  of  Frascati  villas.  It  occupies  the  site  of  an  ancient  villa. 
It  belonged  to  the  family  of  Borghese  ;  but  is  now  a  Jesuit  College. 
The  casino,  built,  from  designs  of  Vasanzio,  by  Cardinal  Altemps 
in  the  reign  of  Gregor}^  XIII.,  is  exceedingly  magnificent,  but  still 
more  so  is  the  view  from  the  vast  and  stately  terrace  in  front, 
adorned  with  a  grand  fountain  (by  Girolamo  Fontana)  and  tall 
columns.  The  Loggia  is  by  Vignola.  The  Villa  is  said  to  have 
originally  had  3G5  windows  in  memory  of  the  reform  of  the 
Calendar  by  Gregory. 

'  Iiuagincz-vous  un  chateau  qui  a  trois  cent  soixante  quatorze  feuetres,  un 
chateau  compliqu^  comme  ccux  d'Anne  Radcliffe,  un  monde  d'^nigmes  a 
debrouiller,  un  enchainement  de  surprises,  un  reve  de  Firanese. 

'  Ce  pal;iis  fut  bati  au  seizi^mo  siecle.  On  y  eutre  par  un  vaste  corps  de 
logis,  sorte  de  caserne  destinee  k  la  suite  armee.  Lorsque,  plus  tard,  le  pape 
Paul  V.  en  fit  une  simple  villigiature,  il  relia  un  des  cOt^s  de  ce  corps  de 
garde  au  palais  par  une  lougue  galerie,  de  plainpied  avec  la  cour  interieure, 
dont  les  arcades  elegantes  s'ouvraient,  au  couchant,  sur  un  escarpement 
assez  considerable,  et  laisseut  aujoui'd'hui  passer  le  vent  et  la  pluic.  Les  voiites 
suintent,  la  fresque  est  devenuc  uiie  croute  des  stalactites  bizarrees  ;  des 
ronces  et  des  ortics  pousscut  dans  le  pave  disjoint  ;  les  deux  etagos  super- 
poses au-dessus  de  cette  galerie  s'ecroulent  tranquillemcnt.  II  n'y  a  plus 
de  toiturc  ;  les  entablements  du  dernier  etage  se  penchent  et  s'afliiissent  aux 
risqucs  et  perils  des  passants,  quand  passants  il  y  a,  autour  de  cette  th^- 
ba'ide. 

'  Cependant,  la  villa  Mondragone,  reste  dans  la  famille  Borghese,  a  laquelle 
apparteuait  Paul  V.,  etait  encore  une  demeure  splendide,  il  y  a  une  cinquan- 
taine  d'annees,  et  elle  revet  aujourd'hui  un  caractere  de  desolation  riante, 
tout  h,  fait  particulier  a  ccs  mines  prematurees.  C'est  diirant  nos  guerres 
d'ltalie,  au  commencement  du  siecle,  que  les  Autriebiens  I'ont  ravagee,  bom- 
bardee,  et  pillee.  II  en  est  resiilte  ce  qui  arrive  toujours  en  ce  pays-ci  apres 
une  secousse  politique  ;  le  degout  et  I'abandon.  Pourtant  la  majeure  partie 
du  corps  de  logis  principal,  hi  parte  media,  est  assez  saine  pour  qu'en  suppri- 
mant  les  dcpendances  inutiles,  on  puisse  encore  trouver  do  quoi  rcstaurer 
une  delicicuse  villcgiature.''— George  Sand,  '  La  Daniella.' 

Joining  the  grounds  of  the  Mondragone  are  those  of  the  Villa 
Taverna  built  for  Cardinal  Taverna  in  the  sixteenth  century,  from 
designs  of  Girolamo  Rainaldi.  It  was  much  used,  until  the  change 
of  Government,  as  a  summer  residence  by  the  Borghese.  It  is  now 
a  convent. 

A  beautiful  road  along  the  ridge  of  the  hillside  leads  back  to 
Frascati,  or  we  may  go  on  to  the  right  towards  Colon na,  about  four 
miles  distant. 

Not  far  below  the  Villa  Mondragone,  in  the  plain,  is  the  volcanic 
Lake  of  Cornufellc.  There  is  no  longer  any  water  here,  but  its  bed 
is  a  crater  having  a  considerable  diameter,  and  is  perhaps  the  place 
described  by  Pliny,  where  there  was  a  grove  of  beeches  (probably 
hornbeams — earpini)  dedicated  to  Diana,  one  of  which  was  so  much 
admired  by  Passienus  Crispus,  the  orator,  consul,  and  stepfather  of 
Nero,  that  he  used  to  embrace  it,  sleep  under  it,  and  pour  wine 
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upon  it.     This,  with  six  other  sites,  claims  to  be  the  spot  described 
in  Macaulay's  Lays,  as  that 

'  where,  by  Lake  Kegillns, 
Uuder  the  Porcian  hei<iht, 
All  in  the  lands  of  Tuscnlnin, 
Was  foui^ht  the  glorions  fi«:rht.' 

'  The  Buttle  of  the  Lake  Kegilhis,  as  described  by  Livy,  is  not  an  eno'ao'e- 
ment  between  two  armies;  it  is  a  conflict  of  heroes,  like  those  in  the  Iliad. 
All  the  leaders  encounter  hand  to  hand  ;  and  by  them  the  victory  is  thrown 
now  into  one  scale,  now  into  the  other  ;  while  the  troops  fight  without  any 
effect.  The  dictator  Postumius  wounds  King  Tarquinius,  who  at  the  first 
onset  advances  to  meet  him.  T.  Acbutius,  the  master  of  the  horse,  wounds 
the  Latin  dictator :  but  he  himself  too  is  disabled,  and  forced  to  quit  the 
field.  Mamilius,  only  aroused  by  his  hurt,  leads  the  cohort  of  the  Roman 
emigrrants  to  the  cliaroe,  and  breaks  the  front  lines  of  the  enemy  ;  this  i;lnry 
the  Roman  lays  could  not  allow  to  any  but  fellow-citizens,  under  whatever 
banner  they  might  be  fighting:.  M.  Valerius,  surnamed  Maximus,  falls  as  he 
is  checking  their  progress.  Publius  and  Marcus,  the  sous  of  Publicola,  meet 
their  death  in  rescuing  the  body  of  their  uncle,  but  the  dictator  with  his 
cohort  avenges  them  all,  repulses  the  emigrants,  and  puts  them  to  fliyht.  In 
vain  does  Mamilius  strive  to  retrieve  the  day  ;  he  is  .slain  by  T.  Herminius, 
the  comrade  of  Codes.  Herminius  again  is  "pierced  throuah  with  a  javelin, 
while  stripping  the  Latin  general  of  hio  arms.  At  len<ith  the  Roman  kniuhts, 
fighting  on  foot  before  the  standards,  decided  the  victory  :  then  they  mounted 
their  horses,  and  routed  the  yielding  foe.  During  the  battle  the  dictator  had 
vowed  a  temple  to  the  Dioscuri.  Two  gigantic  youths  on  white  horses  were 
seen  fighting  in  the  van  :  and  from  its  being  said,  immediately  after  the 
mention  of  the  vow,  that  the  dictator  promised  rewards  to  the  first  two  who 
should  scale  the  wall  of  the  enemy's  camp,  I  surmise  that  the  poem  related, 
nobody  challenged  these  prizes,  because  the  way  for  the  legions  had  been 
opened  by  the  Tyndarids.  The  pursuit  was  not  yet  over,  when  the  two 
deities  appeared  at  Rome,  covered  with  dust  and  l)lood.  They  washed  them- 
selves and  their  arms  in  the  fountain  of  Juturna  beside  the  temple  of  Vesta, 
and  announced  the  events  of  the  day  to  the  people  assembled  in  the 
Comitium.  On  the  other  side  of  the  fountain  the  promised  temple  was  built. 
The  print  of  a  horse's  hoof  in  the  basalt  on  the  field  of  battle  remained  to 
attest  the  presence  of  the  heavenly  coml)atants.' — Niebuhr's  '  History  of  Rome,'' 
i.  557. 

Beyond  this,  on  the  right,  is  Monte  Compatri,  the  site  probably 
of  the  ancient  Labicum  (to  which  the  Via  Labicana  led),  a  large 
village,  cresting  another  hill,  and  belonging  to  the  Borghese. 
Farther  on  is  Rocca  Priora,  crowned  by  another  Savelli  castle,  and 
by  some  identified  with  Corbio,  the  first  place  attacked  by  the  Latin 
confederates  in  behalf  of  Tarquin,  who,  when  they  had  expelled  the 
garrison,  ravaged  all  the  surrounding  country. 

The  plain  which  separated  Mons  Algidus  (M.  Ariano)  from  the 
heights  near  Tusculum  was  frequently  a  battle-field.  In  B.C.  458 
Cincinnatus  gained  here  his  great  victory  over  the  Aequians  under 
Cloelius  Gracchus ;  and  here,  in  B.C.  428,  Posturaius  Tubertus  con- 
quered the  combined  armies  of  the  Aequians  and  Volscians. 

'  Scilicet  hie  olim  Volscos  Aequosque  fugatos 
Viderat  in  campis.  Algida  terra,  tuis.' 

-Ovid,  Fast.  vi.  721. 

Horace  mentions  the  cold  climate  of  Algidus : — 

'  Gelido  prominet  Algido.' 

—Carm.  i.  21,  6. 


CHAPTER    XXIII 

ALBANO 

Albano  (Stat.)  Carriages  cau  be  had  for  excursions  from  the  station. 

Inns.  Salustri :  close  to  st  vtion  in  the  Piazza  Umberto.  Albergo  della  Posta, 
tolerable,  with  a  few  "ood  rooms  toward  the  Campaijna.  All  these  hotels 
make  hii>h  charges,  and  it  is  necessary  to  bargain  on  arriving-  for  everything. 

Carriages  extortionate,  at  prices  as  by  agreement.  Omnibas  to  Genzano  : 
40  cents.  Carriage  fare,  1  horse,  2  persons,  to  Nemi,  8  lire.  Donkeys,  i  lire 
the  day  ;  Donkeyman,  4  lire  ;  Gtiide,  7  lire  ;  these  prices  include  the  whole 
excursion  by  Monte  Cavo  and  Xemi.  To  Monte  Cavo  by  carriage,  calling-  at 
Rocca  di  Papa  and  cfrntinuing  to  Frascati,  12-15  lire. 

ON  emerging  from  the  walls  of  Rome,  after  passing  the  so-called 
Temple  of  Minerva  Medica  (nymphaeum  Licinianum)  and  the 
great  Porta  Maggiore,  the  train  runs  close  to  the  aqueducts — first  the 
Paoline,  then  the  ruined  Claudian.  Passing  outside  the  Porta  Furba, 
the  artificial  sepulchral  mound  called  Monte  del  Grano  is  seen  on 
the  left,  and  then  the  vast  ruins  known  as  Sette  Basse  (Septimius 
Bassus),  belonging  to  a  villa  of  Hadrian's  date.  On  the  right 
Cecilia  Metella,  and  further  along  the  Appia,  the  great  ruins  of 
the  palace  of  the  Quintilii.  Approaching  the  Alban  Hills,  Frascati 
is  seen  to  the  left  with  its  many  palaces,  then  farther  off,  Colonna, 
crowning  a  hill  of  its  own,  then  Monte  Porzio.  When  the  lights 
and  shadows  are  favourable,  the  two  craters  of  the  volcanic 
group  of  the  Alban  Hills  are  distinctly  manifest,  the  outer  crater 
beginning  from  Frascati  and  extending  to  Monte  Porzio  and  Rocca 
Priora,  and  then  curving  round  by  Monte  Algido,  Monte  Ariano,  and 
the  long  ridge  of  Monte  Artemisio ;  the  inner  crater  including  the 
height  of  Monte  Cavo.  To  the  right  of  Frascati  the  castellated 
Basilian  monastery  of  Grotta  Ferrata  may  be  seen  upon  the  green 
slopes  ;  then  Marino,  a  famous  stronghold  of  the  Orsini,  and  the 
sacred  wood  (Bosco  sacro)  of  the  Parco  Colonna,  where  Turnus 
Herdonius  was  drowned ;  and  above  all,  the  white  building  and  grove 
on  the  highest  and  steepest  crest  (Monte  Cavo)  of  the  chain,  which 
marks  the  summit  of  the  Alban  Mount,  and  the  site  of  the  great  temple 
of  Jupiter  Latiaris — the  federal  sanctuary  of  the  Latin  tribes. 

Now  we  cross  the  Via  Appia,  with  its  avenue  of  tombs  and 
mounds  of  ruin,  just  below  the  site  of  Bovillae,  where  Clodius 
was  killed,  and  where  the  body  of  Augustus  rested  for  a  month,  on 
its  way  from  Nola  to  Rome.  On  the  left  (standing  above  the  edge 
of  the  Alban  Lake,  still  invisible  in  the  hills)  is  Castel  Gandolfo, 
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the  favourite  summer  residence  of  the  popes  during  the  last  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ;  but  unvisited  by  them  since  1870. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  beauty  of  the  surroundings 
of  Albano.  At  the  farther  end  of  the  ugly,  stony  street,  just  below 
the  modern  road  to  Ariccia,  is  the  reputed  Tomh  of  Aruns,  son  of 
Porsenna — a  quadrangular  base,  with  four  cones  rising  from  it  at 
the  angles.  Below  this,  the  ancient  road  (Appia)  to  Ariccia,  a 
favourite  resort  of  landscape  painters,  winds  through  the  hoDow 
called  VcUlericcia,  w^hich  before  historic  times  was  a  sheet  of  water. 
Some  remains  beside  this  lower  road,  under  the  town  of  Ariccia, 
have  been  formerly  attributed  to  the  temple  of  Diana.  The  steep 
ascent  from  the  valley  to  Ariccia  is  commemorated  by  the  poets,  as 
well  as  the  facilities  which  it  then  afforded  to  beggars : — 

'  Dignus  Ai'iciuos  qui  mendicaret  ad  axes, 
Blandaqiie  devexae  jactaret  basia  redae.' 

—Juvenal,  Sat.   iv.  117. 

Ariccia  is  of  ancient  origin,  being  first  mentioned  in  the  story  of 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  when  Turnus  Herdonius,  its  king,  was  drowned 
in  the  Aqua  Ferentina  (at  Marino).  As  the  birthplace  of  Atia, 
mother  of  Augustus,  it  was  extolled  by  Cicero  in  his  third  Philippic. 
Now  the  little  town  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  well-proportioned 
Church  of  the  Assumption  and  the  imposing  Palace  of  the  Chigi 
family,  both  built  by  Bernini.  Between  them  are  two  graceful 
fountains  covered  with  saxifrage,  opposite  which  the  road  from 
Albano  enters  Ariccia  by  a  stately  viaduct  (1854),  whence  the  view 
is  very  beautiful — on  the  left,  over  the  Campagna,  on  the  right, 
looking  into  the  depths  of  the  immemorial  wood  known  as  the 
Parco  Chigi,  and  abounding  with  nightingales.  The  roofs  are 
golden  with  lichen. 

Delightful  lanes  fringed  with  cyclamen  lead  under  the  arch  at  the 
back  of  the  Chigi  Palace,  and  skirt  the  walls  of  the  wood  leading  to 
the  Convent  of  the  Cappuccini,  from  whose  ilex  groves  there  are 
glorious  views  in  every  direction.  The  convent  occupies  the  site  of 
the  Amphitheatre  of  Domitiau,  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  poets. 
A  door  in  the  wall  on  the  right  of  the  lane  which  leads  hence  towards 
Albano  gives  admission  to  the  Amphitheatre  (now  used  as  a  fold  for 
goats),  which  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  worst  cruelties  of  that 
Emperor,  during  his  residence. 

Turning  the  rocky  corner  beyond  the  Cappuccini,  we  come  at 
once  upon  one  of  the  most  exquisite  scenes  in  this  land  of  beauty, 
and  look  down  upon  the  Lake  of  Albano  ((>  m.  in  circuit),  at  the 
other  end  of  which  (to  our  left)  Castel  Gandolfo  stands  on  the  hill- 
side, emljossed  against  the  delicate  hues  of  the  distant  Campagna. 
Far  beneath  us,  buried  in  verdure,  is  the  famous  Emissarium,  to 
which  a  visit  will  prove  rewarding;  above  the  opposite  shore  stands 
the  convent  of  Palazzuolo  ;  and  the  Alban  Mount  towers  behind  it. 

Following  the  beautiful  avenue  of  ilexes,  known  as  the  Galleria 
di  Sopra,  so  far  as  the  convent  of  S.  Francesco,  we  shall  find  a  little 
path  winding  through  thickets  of  cistus  and  genista  down  to  the 
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water's  edge,  where  we  may  see  the  Emissarium.  It  was  constructed 
B.C.  394,  during  the  siege  of  Veil,  to  let  out  and  control  the  waters  of 
the  Alban  Lake,  in  accordance  with  the  counsel  sent  from  the  oracle 
of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  The  entrance  is  enclosed  in  a  nvmphaeum 
of  imperial  date,  such  as  is  beautifully  described  in  the  lines  of 
Virgil : — 

'  Fronte  sub  adversa  scopulis  pendentibxis  antrum  ; 
Intus  aquae  dulces,  vivoque  sedilia  saxo  ; 
Nympharum  domus.' 

—Aen.  i.  167. 

Clambering  up  the  hill  again,  we  find  the  height  crested  by  the 
pine-trees  overhanging  the  wall  of  the  Villa  Barberini,  of  which  the 
grounds  present  an  immense  variety  of  views,  from  a  foreground, 
half  cultivated  and  half  wild,  ending  in  a  grand  old  avenue  of  stone 
pines.  The  ruins,  which  we  see  here  in  such  abundance,  are  remains 
of  the  villa  of  Pompey,  or  of  the  '  insane  structures,'  as  Cicero  calls 
them,  belonging  to  the  villa  of  Clodius.  Domitian,  at  a  later  day, 
joined  these  two  properties  together  to  form  his  Palace-villa.  It 
was  here  that  he  tried  and  condemned  Cornelia,  the  Vestalis 
Maxima. 

Close  to  the  entrance  of  the  villa  is  the  town-gate  of  Castel 
Gandolfo.  This  was  the  fortress  of  the  Gandolfi  family  in  the 
twelfth  century,  when  Otho  Gandolfi  was  Senator  of  Rome.  It 
afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  powerful  Savelli,  by  whom 
it  was  sold  to  the  Holy  See.  Urban  VIII.  (Barberini)  adopted  it  as 
a  residence  in  1604,  and  built  the  palace  from  designs  of  Carlo 
Maderno,  Bartolommeo  Breccioli,  and  Domenico  Castelli.  Pius  IX. 
spent  part  of  each  summer  here  before  1S70,  and  every  afternoon 
saw  him  riding  on  his  white  mule  in  the  avenues,  or  on  the  terraced 
paths  above  the  lake,  followed  by  his  cardinals  in  their  scarlet  robes 
— a  picturesque  and  mediaeval  scene.  The  Church  of  <S'.  Thomas  of 
Villanuova,  built  by  Bernini  for  Alexander  VII.,  has  an  altar-piece 
by  Pictro  da  Cortona.  Here  in  the  house  of  the  then  suppressed 
Jesuits,  and  occupied  by  Edward  Jenkins,  the  British  Consul, 
Goethe  lodged  in  October  1787,  loved  la  bella  Milanese,  and  revised 
his  Roman  Elegies. 

The  Site  of  Alba  Longa,  the  mother  city  of  Rome,  is  now  ascer- 
tained with  tolerable  certainty  to  have  been  that  of  Castel  Gandolfo. 
AlVja  was  the  religious  metropolis  of  the  towns  of  Latium  before  the 
building  of  Rome.  Its  foundation  is  ascribed  by  the  Latin  poets  to 
Ascanius,  and  its  name  fancifully  to  the  white  sow  of  Aeneas,  with 
her  thirty  little  pigs.  The  city  was  entirely  destroyed  by  Tullus 
Hostilius,  who  carried  off  its  inhabitants  to  Rome  and  established 
them  upon  the  Coelian.  It  is  from  outside  its  Roman  Gate  that 
the  hut-urns  of  its  primitive  inhabitants  have  been  derived.  They 
lie  beneath  a  compact  bed  of  volcanic  scoriae  deposited  since  their 
burial. 

The  Galleria  di  Sotto  leads  back  from  Castel  Gandolfo  to  Albano, 
by  an  avenue  of  ilexes  planted  by  Urban  VIII.,  or  even  of  older 
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date.  At  the  end,  outside  the  Roman  Gate  of  Albano,  we  see  the 
lofty  brick  monument  locally  known  as  the  Tomb  of  Povipcy.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Via  Appia  is  the  Villa  Altieri,  consecrated 
to  the  Italian  heart  as  the  residence  of  the  noble  and  self-devoted 
cardinal  who  died  a  martyr  to  his  self-sacrifice  during  the  cholera 
of  1867.  His  monument  is  the  only  object  of  interest  in  the 
Cathedral,  which  stands  in  a  small  square  behind  the  principal 
street. 

On  the  right  of  the  main  street,  on  entering  the  lately-ruined 
Roman  gate,  is  the  Villa  Doria,  whose  grounds,  abounding  in  ancient 
ilex  groves,  and  in  fragments  of  ruin  of  imperial  date,  are  of  extreme 
beauty. 

About  a  mile  below  the  town  towards  the  coast,  the  ruins  of  the 
Castello  Savelli  (thirteenth  century)  crown  a  conical  hill  above  the 
plain,  and  form  a  pleasant  object  for  a  short  excursion. 

No  one  should  stay  at  Albano  without  making  the  excursions  to 
Monte  Cavo  (3115  ft.),  Nerai  (Genzano),  and  Civita  Lavinia. 

We  must  turn  to  the  right  by  the  tempting  path  overlooking  the 
water  below  the  Cappuccini,  between  woods  and  rocks  and  banks 
of  flowers,  to  reach  the  Franciscan  monastery  of  Palazzuolo,  above 
the  southern  end  of  the  lake.  Arrived  here,  at  the  pathside,  above 
the  convent  garden,  is  a  Consular  Tomb  cut  in  the  rock,  attributed 
to  C.  Cornelius  Scipio  Hispallus,  consul  and  pontifex-maximus, 
who  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit  during  the  celebration  of 
his  '  ovatio  '  on  the  Alban  Hill.  Hence  a  path  leads  upward  through 
the  woods  to  the  little  sanctuary  of  the  Madonna  del  Tufo,  whence 
a  beautiful  terrace  fringed  with  ilexes  extends  to  the  steep  village 
of  Rocca  di  Papa,  occupying  a  volcanic  cone,  detached  from  the 
rest  of  the  mountain-side,  and  crowned  by  the  ruins  of  a  castle, 
alternately  a  stronghold  of  Colonna  and  Orsini.  The  place  derives 
its  name  from  its  having  been  the  residence  of  the  antipope  John, 
A.D.  1190.  By  a  steep  path  above  the  house-tops  of  Rocca  di 
Papa,  we  reach  the  wide  grassy  crater-plain  (2460  ft.)  known  as 
Campo  di  Annibale,i  from  a  spurious  tradition  that  Hannibal  en- 
camped there  when  marching  "against  Rome,  and  enter  thence  the 
forest,  where,  in  a  hollow  way,  we  find  the  great  lava  blocks  (Selcc) 
of  the  ancient  pavement  of  the  Via  Triumphalis,  with  the  marks 
of  chariot  wheels  still  traceable.     This  we  can  follow  to  the  top. 

'  Quaque  iter  est  L  itiis  ail  suinmam  fascibus  Albam  : 
Excelsa  de  rape  procul  jam  conspicit  iirbern.' 

— Lucan,  iii.  87. 

On  the  grassy  platform  at  the  top  of  the  mount  is  a  Passionist 
Convent,  built  in  1788  by  Cardinal  York,  who  deliberately  destroyed 
the  renowned  temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris  for  the  purpose.  The  only 
remains  of  the  latter  are  some  massive  fragments  (opus  quadratum) 
of  wall,  and  the  huge  blocks  of  masonry  which  surround  a  grand 

»  Keally  (Jampo  desjli  Annibaldi,— one  of  the  prreat  feudal  niedincvnl 
families. 
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old  wych-elm  in  front  of  the  convent.  The  Latin  Feriae  had  always 
been  celebrated  on  the  Alban  Mount  ;  and  there  Tarquin  erected 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Latiaris,  probably  with  the  idea  of  doing 
something  popular,  in  using  a  site  consecrated  to  the  protecting  god 
of  the  Latin  Confederation. 

Hence  by  the  green  lanes  of  La  Fajola,  and  by  winding  pathlets 
through  woods  (difficult  to  find  without  a  map  in  hand),  we  may 
descend  upon  the  lovely  Lake  of  Nemi  (Lo  specchio  di  Diana), 
and  should  turn  to  the  village  of  Nemi,  occupying  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Nemus,  and  dominated  by  a  fine  old  castle,  which, 
after  passing  through  the  hands  of  Colonna,  Orsini,  and  those  of 
many  other  historic  families,  is  now  the  property  of  Prince  Ruspoli. 

Genzano.  crowning  the  crater-rim,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake, 
is  reached  by  a  circuitous  walk  along  the  ridges  of  the  hills,  or 
better,  by  descending  to  the  Artemisium,  or  Temple  of  Diana,  below 
Nemi,  and  taking  paths  as  they  come,  through  pretty  orchards  direct, 
and  then  mounting  to  it.  It  was  near  the  temple  of  Diana,  in  a 
sacred  grove,  that  there  lived  the  mysterious  assassin-priest  who 
guarded  the  mistletoe-bough  ;  ever  on  the  alert  for  his  own  assassin - 
successor.  In  the  lake  in  front  of  this  site  lie  the  sunken  barges 
made  for  Caligula  (A.D.  37).  On  the  slopes  above  the  water  are 
the  beautiful  woods  and  gardens  belonging  to  the  Palazzo  Cesarini 
(ask  at  the  Palace  for  the  key).  The  village  is  celebrated  for  the 
festival  of  the  Infiorata,  which  takes  place  upon  the  eighth  day 
after  Corpus  Domini,  when  the  Sacrament  is  carried  through  the 
street  upon  a  beautiful  carpet  of  flowers,  arranged  in  patterns,  which 
entirely  conceal  the  pavement.^ 

Standing  out  from  the  main  line  of  hills  below  Genzano  are  two 
projecting  spurs.  The  higher  one  is  Monte  Due  Torre,  once  crowned 
by  two  towers,  of  which  only  one  is  now  standing.  The  lower, 
covered  with  vineyards  and  gardens,  and  only  surmounted  by  a 
tower  and  some  farm  buildings,  is  now  called  Monte  Glove,  but  is 
thought  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  ancient  Corioli,  the  Volscian 
city,  which  gave  the  title  of  Coriolanus  to  its  captor,  C.  Marcins, 
and  was  once  at  the  head  of  a  confederation  almost  too  strong 
for  Rome.  It  is  supposed  that  the  present  name  of  the  hill  com- 
memorates a  temple  of  Jupiter,  which  may  have  existed  till  far 
later  times,  but  there  are  no  remains  now.  The  walk  to  Albano 
through  Ariccia  is  about  two  miles. 

*  It  is  «jood  to  taste  the  excellent  white  wine  here  in  order  to  appreciate 
the  artificial  mixture  sold  to  the  travellers  as  Genzano  wine  in  the  hotels  in 
Rome. 
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Aqua  Acetosa,  634 

Alexandrina,  427 

Alsiotiua,  421,  426 

Anio  Xovus,  427 

Anio  Vetus,  421,  426 

Claudia,  262,  421,  426 

Felice,  363,  420 

Julia,  421,  426 

Marcia,  remains  of,  421,  426 

Tepula,  421,  426 

Trajana,  384 

Vergine,  53,  421,  440 
Aqueduct,  Claudiau,  240,  262,  421 
Ara  Coeli, 
Ara  Pacis,  49 
Arches  (Arco) — 

deir  Annunziatn,  599 

of  Augustus,  141 

S.  Basilio,  409 

of  Camillus,  486 

di  Ciambella,  478 

of  Claudius,  43,  59,  94,  624 

of  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  170 

of  Constantine,  159 

of  Diocletian,  65 

of  Dolabella,  234 

of  Domitian,  43 

of  Drusus  (so  called),  272 

of  Fabius,  140 

of  Gallienus,  382 

of  Gordian,  43 

of  Janus,  138,  174 

di  S.  Lazzaro,  609 

of  Manus  Carneae,  74 

of  Marcus  Aurelius,  51,  94,  468 

del  Pantani,  114 

of  Piety,  56,  478 

of  Septimius  Severus,  122 

—miniature,  176 

of  Sixtus  v.,  352 

of  Tiberius,  120 

of  Titus,  155 

of  Trajan,  111,  272 

of  Verus,  272 
Arco  Oscuro,  the,  634 
Argei,  208 
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Ariccia,  302,  6S8 

Armilustrium,  247 

Aruolfo,  work  of,  523,  525,  G18 

Artists,  studios  of,  23,  lists  of  sub- 
jects for,  24 

Arvales,  grove  aud  temple  of  the, 
271,  51(3,  5i>7 

Arx,  the,  78 

Atrium  Vestae,  128 

Atticus,  llerodes,  story  of,  290 

Auditorium  of  Maecenas,  388 

Augustiue,  S.,  departure  from  Borne 
of,  231 

Augustus,  palace  of,  218 ;  bust  of, 
564  ;  statue  of,  570  ;  burial  of,  44  ; 
temple  of,  124, 147 

Aureliau,  wall  of,  272 ;  Temple  of 
the  Suu,  built  by,  320 

Aventine,  the,  246 


B. 


Babuino,  the,  39 
Bagnl,  6(34 

Bambino,  II  Santissimo,  103 
Baptistery  of  the  Laterau,  400 
Barberinf  Faun,  496 
Barberini,  Piazza,  33,  304,  307  ;  Pal- 
azzo, 307  ;  bees  of  the,  41  ;  Car- 
dinal, 332  ;    Casino  of  the,  332  ; 

garden,  310 
Barcaccia,  the,  40 
Bartolommeo,  Fra,  58,  304 
Basilicas  (Pagan)— 

of  Aemilixis  I*anlus,  138 

of  Constautine  (Maxentius)  144 

of  Julia,  123 

of  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars,  203 

S.  Agnese  fuorl  le  Mura,  344 

S.  Bartolommeo,  586 

S.  Croce,  423 

Eudoxian,  371 

S.  Giovanni  Laterano,  401 

Liberian,  389 

S.  Lorenzo,  429 

S.  Maria  Maggiore,  389 

S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura,  616 

S.  Pietro,  504 

Salvatore,  402 

S.  Sebastiano,  291 

Scssorian,  423 

S.  Stefauo,  420 

S.  Zeno,  280 

Valerian  aud  Maximus,  286 
Bastione  di  Belvidere,  642 

of  S.  Gallo,  257 
Baths— 

of  Agrippa,  440,  478 

of  Caracalla,  264,  417,  454 

of  Constautine,  320 

of  Decius,  259 

of  Diocletian,  355 

enervating  influence  of  the,  265 


Baths— 

of  Nero, 440 
of  iEmilius  Paulus,  322 
of  TitUR,  369,  383 
of  Trajan,  376 
iiofania,  festival  of  the,  473 
Bellini,  Giovanni,  97,  628 
Belvidere  of  the  Villa  Medici,  36 

of  the  Vatican,  566 
Benedict,  S.,  house  of,  589 
Benedictine  headquarters,  257 
Bocca  della  Veritii,  177 
Boniface  VIII.,  524 
Borghese,  Camillo,  tomb  of,  93 
Chapel,  92 
Palace,  47 
Palazzetto,  48 
Piazza,  48 
Picture  gallery,  625 
Princess^  funeral  of,  94 
Villa,  622 
Borgia,  Appartamento,  576 
Family  burial-place  of,  401 
Caesar,  376,  577,  641 
S.     Francis,    Collegio     Romano 

founded  by,  61 
Lucrezia,  37*6,  576 
Borgo,  the,  497,  644 
BoiTomeo,  S.  Carlo,  67,  75 
Boschetto,  the,  36 
Bosco  Parrasio,  656 
Botticelli,  Sandro,  68,  309,  630 
Bovilla3,  686 

Bramante,  455,  456,  489,  505,  534,  657 
Brescia,  Moretto  da,  559 
British  Embassy,  351 
Bronzes,  collections  of,  61,  96,  360 
Burial-ground,   German,  530 ;   Jew- 
ish, 250  ;  Protestant,  611-12 


C. 


Cacus,  Stairs  of,  208 

Caesars,  Palaces  of  the,  202 

CaStani,  Giovanella,  518 

Caetani,  Scipione,  309,  320  :  405,  448 

Caff6  Veneziano,  58 

Caius  Gracchus,  spot  where  he  was 

killed,  596 
Calendar,    Paschal,    417,  463 :    new, 

invented  in  the  reign  of  Gregory 

XIII.,  515 
Caligula,  Palace  of,  213  :  Bridge  of, 

214 ;    obelisk  brought    to  Rome 

by,  500  :  Circus  of,  532 
Cameos,  22 

Camera  dci  Deputati,  55 
Campagna,  34,  295-303,  345,  350,  421, 

426,  598,  620,  641 
Campaniles  of— 

S.  Bartolommeo,  586 

S.  Benedetto  a  Piscinuola,  589 

S.  Crisogono,  600 
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Campaniles  of — 

S.  Eustachio,  474 

S.  Francesca  Komana,  152 

S.  Gioriiio  in  Velabro,  175 

S.  Giovanni  a  Porta  Latiua,  270 

S.  Lorenzo  in  Luciua,  51 

S.  3Iaria  in  Cappella,  589 

S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  176 

S.  Maria  in  Monticelli,  459 

S.  Sisto,  269 

S.  Sylvestro,  52 
Campo  Jlilitare,  352 

(li  Annibalc,  690 
(le  Fiori,  455 
Vaccino,  144 
Verano,  433 
Campus  Esquilinus,  853 
JuUaeormn,  597 
3Iartius,  436 
Sceleratus,  335,  351 
Canova,  44,  69,  145,  516,  553,  569,  625 
Cautharus,  at  S.  Cecilia,  591  :   at  S. 

Paolo,  619 
Canute,  504 

Capena,  Porta,  site  of,  263 
Capitoline  Hill,  the,  73,  82 
Cappuccini  Cemetery,  333 

Convent,  371,  688 
Piazza,  334 
Caprino,  Meo  del,  69,  72 
Caracci,  Ayostino,  68 

Annibale,   66,   96,   230,   453, 

599,  646 
Ludovico,  319 
Carcere  Tulliano,  106 
Carceres,  142 
Caricature,  215 
Carinae,  367 
Caritas  Romana,  182 
Casale  dei  Pazzi,  350 
Casino — 

in  Villa  Albani,  339 

in  Villa  Borghese,  624 

of  Villa  Doria,  660 

Faruese.  202 

in  Villa  Ludovisi  (Auroni),  336 

del  Papa,  582 

di  Papa  Giulio,  632,  634 

in  Quirinal  Gardens,  318 

of  Raffaelle,  631 

of  the  Rospioliosi,  318 
Cassa  del  Risparmio,  58 
Castel  Giubileo,  634 
Castles  of — 

S.  Anoelo,  31,  491 

the  Alberteschi,  589 

the  Anaruillara,  599 

the  Caetaui,  296 

Castel  Gondolfo,  689 

Crescenza,  637 

the  del  Grillo,  114 

del  Osa,  427 

Savelli,  690 

Bnstica,  427 


Castles  of — 

Tivoli,  669 
Catacombs — 

of  SS.  Abdon  and  Sennen,  660 

of  S.  Agnese,  347 

of  Calepodins,  659 

of  S.  Calixtus,  275 

ad  Catacuuibas,  292 

of  S.  Ciriaca,  432 

of  S.  Felicitas,  341 

of  S.  Geuerosa,  597 

of  SS.  Gianutus  and  Kasilla,  631 

Jewish,  295 

of  S.  Julius,  660 

of  S.  Lucina,  280 

of  SS.  Nereo  ed  Achilleo,  286 

S.  Nicodemus,  344 

of  SS.  Pietro  e  Mnrcellino,  426 

of  S.  Ponziano.  659 

of  S.  Pretextatus,  284 

of  S.  Priscilla,  341 

of  the  S:inti  Quattro,  421 

of  S.  Sebastiauo,  279,  291 

of  SS.  Thraso  and    Saturninus, 
341 

of  S.  Valentine,  631 
Cathedra  Petri,  517 
Catherine,  S..  of  Siena,  153,  482 
Cavallini,  Pietro,  506,  514,  602,  603, 

618 
Cave  of  CacHs,  256 
Ceadwalla,  504 
Cecilia,    S.,    burial-place    of,    2 ; 

story  of,  591 
Cecilia  Mctella,  295 
Cellini,  Benvenuto,  496,  529 
Cemeteries — 

of  the  Cappuccini,  333 

oldest  Christian.  530 

of  Commodilla,  616 

S.  Generosa,  597 

German,  530 

Jewish,  250 

of  S.  Lorenzo,  428 

Protestant,  610 

old  Protestant,  610 

of  S.  Zenone,  614 
Ceuci,  the  tragedy  of  the,  193 ;   so- 
called  portraits  of  Lucrezia  and 

Beatrice,  309  ;  s^rave  of  Beatrice, 

657 
Centocellae,  427 
Cervara,  427,  663 
Cerveletta,  427 
Chapels— 

of  S.  Andrew.  230 

of  S.  Andrew's  Head,  635,  661 

of  S.  Anna  dei  Faleg-nami,  604 

of  the  Argei,  208 

of  S.  Barbara,  231 

Borgia,  401 

Borghese,  392 

Corsini,  405 

S.  Felicitas,  370 
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Chai)i!ls— 

S.  CJiovanni  Baltista,  400 

S.  Giovauni  in  Oleo,  270 

Holy  Cross,  t>3i> 

Holy  Sacrament,  395 

of  S.  Lorenzo  in  tlie  Vatican,  550 

of  the  Orto  «lel  Parailiso,  379 

in  Palazzo  Altemps,  444 

Paolina,  535 , 

of  the  Popes,  27S 

of  the  Preuatrici,  334 

S.  Silvestro,  241 

of  S.  Silvia,  230 

Sistine,  537 

S.  Zeno,  379 
Chapter  House  of  S.  Sisto,  268 
Christina,  Queen  of  Sweden,  30,  406, 

651 
Churches  most  worth  seeing,  23 
Clnirches  of — 

SS.  Abilou  and  Sennen,  163,  168 

S.  Adriano,  135,  147 

S.  A<>ata  del  Colosseo,  168 
dei  Goti,  322 

S,  Agnese  (Basilica  fuori  le  Mura), 
344-5 

S.  Agnese,  467 

S.  Agostino,  442 

S.  Alessandro,  350 

S.  Alessio,  254 

American,  330 

S.  Auastasia,  171 

S.  Andrea,  53,  635,  661 

delle  Fratte,  53 
del  Noviziato,  311 
Delia  Valle,  461 

S.  Angelo  in  Pesclieria,  186 

S.  Anna,  587,  604 

S.  Antonio,  419 

Ahbate,  387 

dei  Portoghesi,  44J 

S.  Apolliuare,  443 

SS.  Apostoli,  69 

S.  Atanasio,  39 

S.  Balbina,  261 

S.  Bartolomnieo,  586 

S.  Basllio,  256 

S.  Benedetto  a  Piscinuola,  589 

S.  Bernardo,  364 

S.  Bibiana,  384 

S.  Brigitta,  452 

S.  Buonaventura,  158 

S,  Caio,  365 

S.  Callisto,  004 

I.  Cappuccini,  333 

La  Ciiravita,  59 

S.  Carlo  a'  Catiuari,  461 
in  Corso,  46 
a  Quattro  Fontaine,  310 

S.  Cater ina  de'  Funari,  196 
di  Siena,  321,  488 

S.  Cecilia,  591 

S.  Celso,  488 

S.  Cesareo,  269 


Churches  of — 

Chiesa  Nuova,  44s 

S.  Claud  io,  53 

S.  Clemente,  242,  399 

S.  Cosiniato,  604 

SS.  Cosina  and  Damiano,  150 

S.  Costanza,  346 

S.  Crisogono,  600 

S.  Crispino  a  Ponte,  589 

S.  (.Jroce  in  Gerusalemme,  423 

S.  Croce  di  Monte  Mario,  640 

I  Crociferi,  5S 

SS.  Domenico  e  Sisto,  323 
Douiine  Quo  Vadis,  274 
S.  Dorotea,  605 
S.  Kligio,  454 
S.  Krasmo,  240 
S.  Kusebio,  384 
S.  Fustachio,  474 
S.  Francesca  Romana,  152 
S.  Francesco  di  Paola,  376 
a  Ripa,  599 

II  Gesd,  75 
Gesu  e  Maria,  44 

S.  Giacomo  in  Aino,  450 

del  Colosseo,  168 
degli  Incurabili,  44 
Scossa  Cavalli,  498 
degli  Spagnuoli,  471 
S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro,  175 
S.  Giovanni  dei  Fiorentiui,  489 
dei  (Jenovesi,  595 
Laterano,  401 
alia  Lungara,  648 
in  Oleo,  270 
e  Paolo,  232 
della  Pigua,  478 
a  Porta  Latina,  270 
S.  Girolamo  della  Carita,  452 

degli  Schiavoni,  43 
S.  Giuseppe  dei  P'alegnanii,  109 
Greek,  39 

S.  Gregorio,  227,  229 
S.  Ignazio,  59 
S.  Isidoro,  334 
SS.  Lorenzo  e  Damaso,  128 
S.  Lorenzo  in  Fonte,  326 
in  Lucina,  51 
in  Miranda,  147 
fuori  le  Mura,  429 
Panisperna,  325 
S.  Lucia  del  Gonf alone,  450 
S.  Luigi  dei  Francesi,  471 
S.  Marcel lo,  60 
S.  Marco,  74 

S.  Maria  degli  Anoeli,  356 
deir  Anima,  444 
Autiqua,  147,  149,  225 
in  Aquiro,  56,  440 
in  Ara  Coeli,  99 
Aventina,  256 
in  Cauipitelli,  197 
in  Cappella,  590 
della  ('oncezione,  331 
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Churches  of— 

S.  Maria  iu  Cosiueclin,  176 
in  Domnica,  230 
Eiiiziaca,  179 
della  Febbre,  504 
ilelle  Fornace,  Gi»l 
ilelhi  Gloria,  299 
in  Grotta  Pinta,  461 
Liberatrice,  147,  224 
(li  Loreto,  112 
Maogiore,  389 
Marcello,  60 
ad  Marty  res,  475 
sopra  ]Minerva,  479 
di  Monserrato,  450 
in  Monti,  324 
iu  Monticelli,  459 
della  Morte,  454 
della  Navicella,  236,  506 
Nuova,  152 
del  Orto,  598 
della  I'aoe,  446 
in  Pallara,  157 
del  Pianto,  193 
della    Pi  eta    iu    Campo 

Santo,  530 
del  Popolo,  27 
Quintiliolo,  670 
Kocco  e  Jlartino,  43 
del  Rosario,  640 
Scala  Coeli,  614 
del  Sole,  17S 
Traspontina,  497 
in  Trastevere,  601 
in  Trivio,  56 
in  Vallicella,  448 
iu  Via.  53 
in  Via  Lata,  62 
di  A'ienna,  113 
della  Vittoria.  363 

S.  Marta,  530 

S,  Martina,  145 

S.  Marti  no  ai  Monte,  376 

S.  Jlichele  in  Sassia,  531 

S.  3Iichele  in  Eipa,  596 

SS.  \ereo  e  Achilleo,  267 

S.  Nicolo  iu  Carcere,  182 
da  Tolentino,  334 

S.  Nome  di  Maria,  113 

S.  Omobuono,  120 

S.  Onofrio,  645 

in  Cainpaoua,  641 

S.  Pancvazio,  659 

S.  Pantaleone,  464 

Pantheon,  474 

S.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura,  616-20 
primo  Eremita,  329 
alia  Reorola,  607 
alia  Tre  Fontaue,  615 

Perpetne  Adoratrice  del  Diviuo 
Sacramento^  312 

S.  Petronilla.  504 

S.  Pietro  (Basilica),  499,  504 
in  Carcere,  106 


Churches  of — 

S.  Pietro  e  Marcellino,  418 
in  Montorio,  656 
iu  Vincoli,  371 
S.  Prasseile,  378 
S.  Prisca,  257 
Protestant,  39 
S.  Pndenziana,  327 
SS.  Quattro  Incoronati,  240 
Kedentore,  382 
SS.  Bocco  e  Martiuo,  43 
S.  Kufiua.  601 
S.  Saba,  259 
S.  Sabina,  250 
8.  Salvatore  iu  Lauro,  486 
de  lusula,  168 
de  Rota  Colisei,  168 
de  Trasi.  168 
iu  Theruiis,  473 
in  Torrioue,  581 
iu  Tellnre,  168 
Santi  Quattro,  240 
II  Sautissiuio  Redeutore,  382 
S.  Sel)astiauo,  291 

iu  Palatiuo,  157 
SS.  Seroio  e  Baoco,  122 
S.  Silvestro  in  Capite.  52 

a  Moute  Cavallo,  320 
S.  Sisto,  268 

S.  Spirito  dei  Napoletani,  450 
S.  Stefano,  530 

(Basilica),  420 
delle  Carrozze,  178 
a  Piscinuola.  450 
Rotoudo,  236 
S.  Susanna,  364 
S.  Teodoro,  170 
S.  Teresa,  365 
S.  Toniiua.so  dei  Cenci,  193 
in  Formis,  235 
deali  Inolesi,  451 
S.  Trinity  de'  Monti,  37 

dei  Pellegrini,  459 
S.  Urban  o,  289 

S.  Vincenzo  ed  Anastasio,  614 
S.  Vitale.  329 
S.  Vito,  382 
Ciampino,  679 
Cimabue,  575 

Cimeterium  ad  Catacnmbas,  292 
Circolo  degli  Artisti,  39 
Circus  A^onalis,  469 

Calig-ula  Caius,  503,  532 
of  Flauiinius,  196 
of  Maxentius,  295 
Maximus,  172 
of  Nero,  632 
Cispius,  Mons,  367 
Civitas  Leonina,  497 
Clivus  Capitoliuus,  120 
Martis,  273 
Palatiuus,  203 
Publicius,  249 
Scauri,  228 
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Clivus  Victoriae,  213,  214 
Cloaca    of     the     Circus     Maximus, 
ISO 
Maxima,  1T4 
Cloister  of  the  Laterau,  407 
of  S.  Lorenzo,  433 
of     S.     Maria    della     Pace, 

447 
of  the  Minerva,  486 
of  S.  Ouofrio,  647 
of  S.  Paolo,  619 
Clovio,    Giulio,  247 ;    tomb  of,  372, 

574 
Coelian  Hill,  225 
Coliseum,  the,  160 
CoUatia,  427,  663 
Colle,  Le,  648 

Raflaello  da,  550,  552 
Colleues— 

Eug-lish,  451 
Propaganda,  41 
Romano,  61,  479 
Sapieuza,  473 
Colossus  of  Nei'O,  155 
Colonna  (Column)— 

of  Antoninus  Pius,  55,  581 
Bellica,  438 
Duilia,  94 

of  Julius  C  lesar,  140 
Lactaria,  199 
Marco  Aurelio,  54 
of  the  Piazza  di  Spai>na,  40 
of  Phocas,  134 
Santa,  380,  514 
Trajano,  111 
della  Vergine,  389 
Columbarium  of  the  Arruntii,  386 

of    the   fi-eedmcu     of 
Au'4ustus  and  Li  via, 
273 
of    the    freed  men    of 

Octavia,  270 
of   the    Household    of 

Caesar,  272 
of   Pomponius  Hvlas, 

272 
of  the  Statilii,  386 
of    the  Vigna  Codini, 

272 
of  T.  C.  Vitalis,  420 
Columuae  Honorariae,  123 
Coraitium,  the,  135 
Consalvi,    Cardinal,    touib    of,    60 ; 

monument  of,  477 
Conte,  Giacomo  del,  472 
Convent  of — 

S.  A<4:ata  in  Suburr.i,  322 

S.  Alessio,  254 

S.  Anna,  604 

S.  Antonio  Abbate,  387 

SS.  Apostoli,  67 

Ara  Coeli,  106 

S.  Bartolommeo,  586 

of  BenedictinoH,  257 


Convent  of— 

S.  Bernardino  Seneusis,  324 

Buon  Pastore,  648 
S.  Buonaventura,  158 

the  Cappuccini,  332 
Cappuccini  alle  Sette  Sale,  371 

S.  Caterina,  321 

S.  Cecilia,  590 

the  Certosa,  357 

S.  Eusebio,  384 

S.  Filippo  Neri,  448 

S.  Francesca  Romana,  152 

S.  Francesco  di  Paolo,  376 

the  Gesu,  75 

SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  233 

S.  Greoorio,  231 

S.  Lorenzo  Panisperna,  326 

S.  Lucia  in  Selci,  378 

S.  Maria  deyli  Angeli,  356 

S.  Maria  della  Pace,  446 

S.  Maria  del  Popolo,  30 

S.  Maria  in  Monti,  324 

S.  Maria  in  Vallicella,  448 

the  Maronites,  376 

the  Minerva,  480,  485 

the  Monache  Folacche,  382 

the    Novitiate  of  the   Order    of 
Jesns,  312 

S,  Onofrio,  646 

the  Oratorians,  378 

S.  Pancrazio,  659 

S.  Paolo,  617 

S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  371 

the  Poor  Clares,  605 

the  Preiiatrici,  334 

Quattro  Incoronati,  242 

S.  Sabina,  253 

Sacr6  CiKur,  38 

Sepolte  Vive,  325 

S.  Silvestro,  52 

S.  Sisto,  268 

S.  Tommaso  in  Formls,  235 

Tor  di  Speech i,  198 

Via  Vittoria,  46 

Vesta  (so-called  of),  127 
Cordieri,  Niccolo,  231,  481 
Cordonata,  La,  82 
Corso,  the,  43 

Corso  Vittorio  Kmanuelc,  457,  461 
Cortona,  Pietro  da,  62,  308,  332,  337, 

448,  470,  487,  515 
Costanzi,  P.,  356 
Cremera,  the,  637 
Crepereia,  Tomb  of,  497 
Crescenza,  Castle  of,  637 
Croce,  Baldasarre,  364 
Cross  of  Henry  IV.,  390 
Crypt  of  S.  Alessio,  255 
Crypt  of  the  Glabriones,  341 
Crypt  of  S.  Peter's,  523 
Crypto-Porticus,  the,  213 
Cubiculum  of  Cecilia,  279 
Curia,  the,  135 

Pompeiana,  461 
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D. 


Dalmatica  di  S.  Leone,  529 
Damasus  Pope,  inscriptions  of,  280, 

341,  533 
Dante,  574 

Diocletian,  Baths  of,  354 
Diribitorium,  440 
Discobolus,  471 
Doliola,  137 

Domenichino,  97,  196,  230,  308,  320, 
331,  364,  378,  418,  453,  461,  472,  603, 
627,  646 
Dominic,  S.,  i*esidence  at  Rome  of, 

250-3 
Domus  Asinioruui,  267 

Augustana,  218 

Aurea,  201,  369 

Caligulae,  211 

Germanici,  212 

Lateranorum,  401 

LucuUi.  34 

Pinciana,  35 

Publica,  128,  212 

Tiberiana,  211 

Valerioruiu,  240 

Vectiliaua,  234 
Donatello,  102 
Doria,     portrait     of     Andrea,     65  ; 

Palazzo,  65  ;  Villa,  660 
Dorotea,  S.,  legend  of,  605 
Dosso  Dossi,  628 


E. 


Easter  benediction,  the,  502 
Egeria,  fountain  of,  264  ;  grotto  and 

grove  of,  289 
Egyptian  Museum,  580 
Emissarium,  688 
Emmanuel,  King  Victor,  death  of, 

317  ;  grave  of,  478 
Emporium,  the,  609 
English  Quarter,  40 
Esquiline,  the,  367 

Etruscan  jewellery,  58  ;  Museum,  577 
Equites  Singulares  (c.  a.d.  195),  405, 

418 
Excubitorium,  600 


Fabriano,  Gentile  da,  68 

Farnese,  Palazzo,  453 

Farnesina,  the,  653 

Fasti  Consulares,  the,  96 

Ferrata,  Ercole,  468,  517 

Festa  degli  Artisti,  427 

Ficus  sacra,  209 

Fidenae,  341,  637 

Fiesole,  Fi-a  Angelico.   See  Angelico. 

Filarete,  Antonio,  403 


Filomena,  S.,  342 
Foligno,  Madonna  di,  101,  555 
Fons  Juturnae,  125 
Forli,  Melozzo  da,  317,  529,  558 
Forma  Urbis,  143 
Fornix  Fabianus,  140 
Forum  of  Augustus,  113 
Boarium,  173 
Holitorium,  199 
of  Julius  Caesar,  74 
of  Nerva,  114 
Pacis,  143 
of  Romanum,  115 
of  Trajan,  110 
Transitorium,  114 
Ulpianum,  110 
Fountains — 

of  the  Acqua  Acetosa,  634 
of  the  Babuino,  39 
of  the  Barcaccia,  40 
of  the  Capitol,  82 
Egeria,  235,  264 
Juturna,  125 

of  S.  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  17! 
of  the  Mascherone,  454 
Meta  Sudans,  159 
Monte  Cavallo,  313 
Paolina,  645,  658 
of  S.  Peter's,  499 
of  Piazza  Farnese,  454 
of  Piazza  Navoua,  469 
of  Ponte  Sisto,  607 
of  the  Tartarui^he,  195 
of  the  Terme,  363 
of  Trevi,  57 
of  the  Tritone,  306 
of  the  Via  Lata,  65 
Quattro  Fontane,  310 
Fra  Angelico,  486 
Francis.  S.,  relics  of,  599 
Frasoati,  678 
Frattochie,  301 
Funerals,  Roman,  433 


G. 

Gabii,  663 

Galilei,  Alessandro,  405 

Galileo,  trial  of,  486 

Galleria,  679 

Garbo,  Rafiellino  del,  481 

Gardens — 

of  Adonis,  157 

Barberini,  310 

Colonna,  69,  319 

Corsini,  652 

S.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  233 

Government,  267 

Lamian,  368 

Mattel,  235 

Medici,  35 

of  S.  Onofrio,  648 

dclla  Pigna  .581 
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GimU'iis— 

of  the  Pincio,  35 

Priorato,  25() 

Quiriual,  31 S 

Kos])iL'li»)si,  :U9 

of  Sallust,  334 

of  S.  Sabiim,  254 

Sorvilii,  241) 

of  S.  Silvia,  230 

Tauriani,  386 

of  the  Vatican,  533,  581 

Wolkouski,  419 
Geuzauo,  (391 
Ghetto,  the,  187 
Gilles,  Pierre,  tomb  of,  60 
Giotto,  332,  406,  481,  498 
Giovaimi  di  S.  Giovanni,  241 
Gladiator,  the  (so-called)  dying-,  92 
Golden  House,  369 
Gozzoli,  Benozzo,  417 
Grotte  Vecchie,  523 
Grottoes  of  Cervara,  428 
of  Neptune,  670 
of  Sirens,  670 
Grove  of  Arvales,  597 


H. 


Hadrian  IV.,  524 

Heruiitaue  of  S.  Giovanni  de  Matha, 

234 
Holbein,  65 
Horrea  Ecclesiae,  363 
Galbana,  609 
Horti  Laniiani,  385 
Caesaris,  596 
Epaphroditani,  385 
Geta',,  648 
Liciniani,  386 
Neronis,  43 
Tauriani,  386 
Variani,  423 
Hospital- 
Found  lin<>-,  498 
S.  Galla ,  181 
S.  Gallicano,  601 
Gesu  Bambino,  648 
S.  Giovanni  Calabita,  587 
S.  Michele,  596 
S.  Rocco,  43 
S.  Spirito,  498 
Sur<4ical,  44 
Jloudon, 356 
House  of— 

Antoninus  Pius,  367 
A<iuila  and  Priscilla,  257 
Asinii,  the,  267 
Augustus,  218 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  489 
Bernini,  53 
Catilina,  218 
Catulus,  L.,  222 
Cicero,  223,  367 


House  of — 

S.  Ciriaca,  236 
Claude  Lorraine,  38,  634 
Clodius,  223 
the  Cornelii,  306 
Crassus,  223 
Curator  Palatii,  224 
Domenichino,  378 
Drusus  and  Antonio,  222 
Ennius,  24S 
Fausta,  402 
the  Flavii,  306 
the  Fornarina,  589 
Geruianicus,  212 
John  Gibson,  39 
Gracchus,  222 
Horace,  368 
Hortensius,  217 
Keats,  40 
Lateranus,  401 
Lucrezia  Borgia,  376 
Maecenas,  368 
Mark  Antony,  224 
Martial,  305 
Palestrina,  240 
Pedo  Albinovinus,  368 
Pilate,  179 
Pollio,  367 
Pompey,  367 
Ponziani,  590 
N.  Poussin,  38 
Propertius,  368 
RafTaelle,  489,  499 
Kegina  di  Polonia,  38 
Kienzi,  179 
Romulus,  208 
Rossini,  38 
Scaurus,  Mm.,  222 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  53 
S.  Silvia,  228 
Tiberius,  211 
Vedius  Pollio,  367 
the  Vestals,  128 
the  Violinista,  489 
the  Zuccari,  38 
Hypogeuni,  271 


I. 

Imagine  del  Ponte,  488 
Inqiiisition,  the,  530 
Intermoutium,  the,  81 
Isola  Tiberina,  584 


Janiciilan,  the,  644 

Jewish  catacomb,  294 
cemetery,  250 
synagogue,  191 

Joannop'olis.  61  (> 

Juturna,  125 
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Kauffmanu,  Angelica,  tomb  of,  53 
Keats,  death  of,  40  ;  grave  of,  610 
Kircheriau  Museum,  61 


La  Fajola,  691 

Labicum,  686 

Labre,  tomb  of  the  Venerable,  324,  825 

Lake  of  Juturna,  125 

Curtius,  132 
Lake  Orphei,  369 

Servilius,  122 
Lante    family,   burial-place  of   the, 

485  ;  villa  of  the,  658 
Laocoon,  the,  237,  370 
Last  Judofment,  the,  540 
Lateran,  the,  399,  401,  407,  416 
Lawrence,  Sir  T.,  418 
Leonine  city,  the,  497 
Library — 

Ang^elica,  443 

Barberini,  307 

Casanatense,  486 

Chigi,  54 

of  the  CoUegio  Romano,  62 

Corsini,  652 

of  the  Vatican,  574 

Vallicelliana,  448 
Ligorio,  Pirro,  471,  665 
Lippi,  Fil.,  68,  417,  481 
Locanda  del  Orso,  487 
Loggie,  the,  551 
Lorenzo,  S.,  14,  49,  51,  236,  326,  430, 

434,  550 
Lorraine,  Claude,  38,  65,  309,  634 
Lottery,  Roman,  41-2 
Lotto,Lorenzo,  69,  319,  628 
Loyola,  Ignatius,  grave  of,  75  ;  resi- 
dence of,  75,  450 
Ludovisi  collection,  357 
Lunghezza,  427 
Lupercal,  the,  209 
Luther,  residence  in  Rome  of,  30 


M. 


Macao,  351 

Madonna  del  Tufo,  690 

Magazzino,  Al  Celio,  226 

Magliana,  La,  598 

Magnanopoli,  322 

Ma^us,  Simon,  153 

Mai,  Cardinal,  tomb  of,  172 

Maidalchini,    Olympia,   43,   65,    466, 

468,  470 
Malaria,  9 

Mamertine  Prisons,  106 
Marforio,  85,  313,  465 
Marmoratum,  the,  491,  608 


Marrana,  the,  264 
Marseilles,  Guillaume  de,  29 
Masolino,  243 

Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  44 
Domitian,  306 
Hadrian,  491 
Melozzo  da  Forli,  317,  529,  558 
Memmi,  Simone,  523 
Mengs,  R.,  308,  339,  384 

tomb  of,  531 
Mentana,  350 

Messina,  Autonello  da,  631 
Meta  Sudans,  159 
Metella,  C,  296 
Michelangelo,  35,  83,  94,  355,  373,  473, 

483,  513,  518,  528,  632,  654,  657 
Milliarium  Aureum,  121 
Mills,  floating,  588 
Milton,  332 

Ministero  delle  Finanze,  351 
della  Ouerra,  365 
Mino  da  Fiesole,  396,  485,  526 
Miserere,  the,  542 
3Iithraeum,  245,  378 
Monastery  of  S.  Anna,  604 

the     Chiesa    Nuova, 

448 
S.  Croce,  425 
S.  Eusebio,  384 
the  Lateran,  407 
S.  Lorenzo,  433 
S.  Prassede,  382 
Mous  Aureus,  644 

Capitolinus,  78 
Op  pi  us,  397 
Querquetuljinus,  225 
Sacer,  344,  349 
Vaticauus,  640 
Monte  di  Pieta,  360 
Aftliano,  667 
Algido,  686-7 
Caprino,  99 
Catillo,  670 
Cavallo,  312 
Cavo,  687 
Compatri,  686 
Giordano,  447 
Giove,  691 
Del  Grano.  419,  678 
Due  Torre,  691 
Mario,  640 
Parioli,  631 
Rotondo,  341,  350 
Sacro,  349 
Tarpeia,  78 
Testaccio,  612 
Monticelli.  663 
Morctta  da  Brescia,  559 
Morra,  game  of,  171,  589 
Mosaic  of    S.  Tommaso  in  Formis, 

235 
Mosaics,  391 
Mosca,  Simone,  376 
Moses,  373-4. 
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Murano,  Antonio  da,  417 
Muro-Torto,  32 
Mnsenms— 

Arcbeoloirico  Urbano,  226 

Baracco,  491 

Borgia,  41 

the  Capitol,  85 

on  the  Coelian,  226 

Chiaramonti,  570 

Christian,  of  the  Laterau,  416 

Epfvptian,  580 

Etruscan,  307,  577 

Gessi,  613 

Kircherian,  61 

Papa  Giulio,  632 

Pio-Clementino,  560 

delle  Terme,  357 

Teveriuo,  357 

Torlonia,  649 
Music,  church,  418,  538 
3Iozait,  543 


N. 


Naumachia,  the,  471 
Navicella,  the,  234,  281 
Nenil,  691 

Nemus  Vestae,  131 
Necropolis,  142 
Neri,  S.  Filippo,  448 
Nero,  tomb  of,  27,  369 

palace  of,  201  ;  tower  of,  321 

baths  of,  440 
Nichols,  ¥.  M.,  142 
Nicolas  v.,  525 
Nii>er-Lapis,  136 
Nova  Via,  131 

Nozze  Aldobrandini,  the,  576 
Nymphaeum,  205,  290 


O. 


Obelisk  of— 

the  Latcran,  400 

S.  Maria  Ma«>-g:iore,  397 

S.  Minerva,  479 
Monte  Cavallo,  312 

Citorio,  55 
the  Pantheon, 478 
S.  Peter's,  499 

Navona,  469 
the  Pincio,  32 
Piazza  del  Popolo,  27 

della  llotouda,  478 
Trinita  de'  Monti,  37 
of  the  railway  station,  352 
the  Villa  Mattei,  235 
Obicci,  483 

Observatory  of  the  CoUegio  Romano, 
61 


O'Counell,  D.,  323 
Oppius,  Mons,  the,  367 
Oratorio  di  S.  Alexandro,  350 
Oratory  of  Caravita,  59 
Oratory  of  S.  Venanzio,  210,  400 
Oratory  of  XL.  Martyrs,  125 
Orso,  Locanda  del,  487 
Orti  Farnesiani,  202 
Or  to  del  Paradiso,  379 
Osa,  Castello  del,  427 
Ostia,  621 
Overbeck,  38,  365 
Ovilia,  438 


Paedaoogiuni,  215 
Palaces  (Palazzi)— 

Albani  del  Drago,  310 

Aldobrandini,  322 

Altemps,  444 

Altieri,  75 

Altoviti,  489 

Antonelli,  321 

Augustus,  218 

Balestra,  71 

Barberini,  307 

Bernini,  51 

Bonaparte,  72 

Borghese,  47 

Borghese,  Palazzetto,  48 

Brancaccio,  388 

Braschi,  464 

Caesar,  201 

Cactani,  196,  438 

Caflarelli,  98 

of  Caligula,  213 

Cancelleria,  455 

Cardelli,  441 

Cenci,  193 

Cesarini,  691 

Chigi,  54 

Colonna,  67 

Conservatori,  93 

Consul ta  (Delia),  314 

Corrca,  46 

Corsini,  649 

Costaguti,  196 

Domitian  (of),  205,  689 

Doria,  65 

Falconieri,  355,  606 

Faruese,  354 

Faruese  (Palazzetto),  357 

Farnesina,  653 

Fiano,  48 

Flavian, '203,  689 

Gabrielli,  448 

Galitzin,  441 

Giraud-Torlonia,  498 

Giustiniani,  473 

Governo,  Vecchio,  447 

Hadrian  (of),|221 
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Palaces  (Palazzi)— 

Lancellotti,  471 

Later.m  (ancient),  407,  409 

Lateran  (modern),  414 

Linote,  457 

Madama,  471,  518 

Mancini,  441 

Margana,  197 

Massimo  alle  Colonne,  463 

Mattei  (Antici),  196,  438 

Monte  Citorio,  55 

Moroni,  604 

Muti-Pappazzuri,  71 

Nero  (of),  201,  369 

Odescalcbi,  67 

Orsini,  184 

Palombara,  52 

Pamfili,  470 

Parisani,  53 

Patrizi,  473 

Pio,  461 

Piombino,  334 

Poli,  58 

Ponziani,  102,  590 

Quirinale,  314 

Regiua  di  Polouia,  38 

Ricci,  450 

Rospigliosi,  318 

Riispoli,  48 

Sacchetti,  455 

Salviati,  67 

Silviati  alia  Lunffara,  648 

S.  Croce,  460 

S.  Uffizio,  530 

Salviati,  648 

Savelli,  184 

Savorelli,  71 

Sciarra,  58 

Senuto  (del),  471 

Senator  (ol  the),  84 

Severus  Septimius  (of),  221 

Spada,  457 

Spao-na  (di),  40 

Teodoli,  48 

Tiberius  (of),  211 

Torlonia,  72 

Valdauibrini,  46 

Valentiui,  67 

Vatican  (of  the),  503 

Venetian,  72 

Verospi,  48 

Vespasian  (of),  203 

Vidoni,  462 
Palatine,  the,  200 
Palazzetto  Boryhese,  48 
Farnese,  457 
Palestriua,  240 
Palmezz;ino,  Marco,  417 
Pantheon,  the,  474 
Par  CO  Chio-i,  688 
Parco  di  S.  Gre<4orio,  226 
Pasquino,  82,  85,  464 
Piissef*"g:iata  ]\[ar<iherita,  648 
Pauline  Chapel,  535 


Paul,   S.,  at  Rome,  62,  108,  216,  258, 

302,  613,  615,  620 
Peuus  Vestae,  128,  326 
Pescheria,  the,  187 
Peter,  S.,  at  Rome,  108,  274,  301,  403, 

529,  613,  657 
Peter's  Pence,  545 
Pettrich,  197,  356,  418 
Pianta,  Capitolina,  96 
Piazza — 

SS.  Apostoli,  67 

Barberini  (Tritone  del),  306,  332 

Benedetto  Cairoli,  460 

Bocca  della  Verita,  608 

S.  Benedetto  a  Piscinuola,  589 

del  Campidoylio,  77,  83 

di  Campitelli,  197 

dei  Cappuccini,  331 

Capo  di  Ferro,  457 

S.  Claudio,  53 

Colonna,  54 

Consolazione,  99 

S.  Eustachio,  473 

Farnese,  453 

del  Gesii,  76 

S.  Giovanni,  400 

Giud^a,  193 

deir  Tndependenza,  351 

d'ltalia,  599 

S.  Lorenzo,  51 

S.  Maria  Mag:oiore,  389 
in  Monti,  324 

della  Minerva,  479 

Mignanelli,  41 

Montanara,  183 

Monte  Cavallo,  312 

Monte  Citorio,  55 

della  Navicella,  234 

Navona,  469 

Orfauelli,  56 

del  Orolooio,  447 

Paoanica,^  438 

del  Paradiso,  455 

Pia,  497 

del  Pianto,  189 

di  Pietra,  56,  440 

S.  Pietra,  499 

della  Piona,  478 

del  Popolo,  26 

della  Rotonda,  478 

Rusticucci,  499 

Sciarra,  56,  59 

Scossa  Cavalli,  498 

S.  Silvestro,  52 

di  Spa'4na,  39,  441 

delle  Scuole,  191 

delle  Tartarui.',he,  195 

delle  Terme,  363 

del  Tritone,  306 

di  Veuezia,  72 

Vittorio  Emanuele,  383-4 
Piirna,  the,  493,  581 
Pillar  of  Phocas,  132,  134 
Pincio,  the,  30 
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Piuturicchio,  28,  102,  424,  557,  604,  646 
Pioinbo,  Sebastiano  del,  29,  65,  404, 

447,  628,  656 
Pisauo,  Andrea,  523 
Piscina  Pubblica,  270 
PoUajuolo,  Antonio,  372 
Pomerium,  201 
Pons  Ai>rippae,  607 

Cestius,  588 

Eniilius,  180 

Fa  brie  ins,  584 

Janicnlensis,  606 

Judaeorum,  584 

Milvius,  308 

Sublicins,  180,  645 

Vaticanns,  401 
Poute— 

Acqnoria,  671 

S.  Augelo,  490 

S.  Bartolommeo,  588 

ai  Fiorentini,  490 

Garibaldi,  600 

Lueano,  665 

Mammolo,  662 

Molle,  635 

Nomentano,  349 

di  None,  427 

Qnattro  Capi,  184,  584 

Rotto,  180 

Salario,  340 

Sisto,  606 

Su])licio,  180,  596 

Vaticano,  401 
Ponzio,  Flauiinio,  58,  318 
Porcari,  S.,  479 
Pordenonc,  628 

Porta,  Giacouio   doUa,  75,   195,  406, 
473,  480,  484,  510,  516,  614 
Giovanni  Batt.  della,  563 
Pt)rta,  Giuseppe  della,  535 
Guglielmo  della,  518 
Porta— 

Angelica,  642 

Appia,  272 

Asinaria,  409 

Aurelia,  648 

Bronzo  di,  534 

Capena,  263 

Carmentalis,  181 

Cavalleg-gieri,  531 

Cliiusa,  352 

Collina,  351 

Esquilina,  382 

Flaminia,  622 

Fontinalis,  321 

F'urba,  420,  678 

S.  Giovanni,  408,  420 

Labicana,  426 

Latina,  270 

S.  Lorenzo,  428 

Ma'jfi^iore,  426 

Motronia,  262-401 

Mu'^onia,  201 

Nonientana,  344 


Porta— 

Ostiensis,  609,  611 
S.  Pancrazio,  658 
S.  Paolo,  611,  620 
Pia,  344,  351 
Pinciana,  338 
del  Popolo,  622 
Portese,  596 
Praenestina,  426 
Ratumena,  73,  636 
Roinanula,  214 
Salaria,  334,  337,  344 
Salntaris,  305 
Sanqxialis,  305 
Santa,  508 
S.  Sebastiano,  272 
Settiniiana,  605 
S.  Spirito,  645 
Triyemina,  608 
Viridaria,  642 
Porticus  of  Argonauts,  440 
Danaioruni,  219 
Dii  Consentes,  119 
Frunientaria,  199 
Livia,  367 
Metellus,  186 
Minucia,  199 
ad  Nation  es,  439 
Oetavia,  185,  440 
Pallas  Minerva.  114 
Pbilippi,  187,  199,  439 
Vip&miae,  440 
Post-Oflice,  General,  20,  53 
Ponssin,  Caspar,  376 

Nicbolas,  376,  634  ;  tomb  of, 
51 
Prata  Flaminia,  438 

Quinctia,  43 
Prati  del  Popolo  Kouiano,  G12 
Prato  di  S.  Cosimato,  604 
Prefettura,  the,  67 
Presepio,  ori;4in  of  the,  103 
Pretorian  Camp,  351 
Prima  Porta,  637 
Printing-     Press    of    Pannartz    and 

Schweinheini,  464 
Priorato,  the,  256 
Prisons— 

in  S.  Ani>elo,  496 
Mamertine,  106-lOS 
Propaganda,  the,  41 
Protestant  Cemeteries,  610-12 

Churches,  19,  39,  330 
Pseudo-Aveutine,  259 
I'vramid  of  Cains  Cestius,  610,  492 
Scipio  Africauus,  497 


Q. 

Quattro  Fontane,  310 
Qnav  of  the  Uipettji,  42 
(^uirinal.  tlic.  305 
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R. 

Kaffaelle,  29,  58,  66,  97,  115,  236,  309, 
404,  442,  446,  477,  546-57,  630,  63S 

Rafltaellino  del  Garbo,  481 

Railway  station,  352 

Ratisbonne,  conversion  of  M.,  53 

Regia,  the,  142 

Rienzi,  82,  179 

Ripa  Grande,  596 

RipettM,  the,  26,  42 

Ripresa  dei  Barberi,  73 

Rocca  di  Papa,  690 

Rocea  Priora,  686 

Roma  Yecchia,  299 

Romana,  S.  Francesca,  96,  148,  198. 
428,  590,  596 

Romano,  Giulio,  105.  236,  340.  444. 
505,  529,  550-3,  631,  653.  658 

Romano,  Paolo,  256,  490,  603 

Rosa,  Salvator,  356,  489 

Rosselli  Cosimo,  536 

Rostra,  120,  121 

Rnbens,  67,  97 

Ruins  most  worth  seeing,  23 

Rumon,  200 

Rusconi,  Camillo,  515 

Rustica,  428,  663 


Sala  Ducale,  544 
Sala  Regia,  534 
Salita  del  Grillo,  322 
Salita  di  S.  Onofrio,  645 
Sangallo,  Antonio  di,  391,  505,  534 

Giullano  di,  444 
Sansovino,  Jacopo  di,  442 
Sanzio,  Giovanni,  68,  417 
Sapienza,  La,  473 
Sarto,  Andrea  del,  66,  630 
Sassi,  635 

Sassoferrato,  252,  418,  558 
Savelli,  the,  249 
Saxa  Rubra,  636 
Scala  Regia,  519,  534 

Sjxnta,  411 
Scalae  Caci,  208 

Gemoniae,  107 
Schadow,  53 
Schnorr,  Paul,  551 
Schola— 

Castio-liana,  191 

Catalana,  191 

Francorum,  531 

Nuova,  191 

Saxonum,  531,  645 

Sicilian!,  191 

del  Tempio,  191 

of  Xanthus,  119 
Scipios,  tomb  of  the,  271,  569 
Screens,  134 
Sculptors,  studios  of,  24 


Seminario  Romano,  444 

Septa,  62,  65 

Septizouium  of  Sevems,  221 

Sermoneta,  406 

Sesto,  Cesare  da,  418,  559 

Sette  Bassi,  421,  686 

Siile,  370,  388 
Severn,  J.,  611 
Shelley,  tomb  of,  611 
Shrine  of  Gordian  the  Younger,  142 

of  Mercury,  378 
Siena,  Agostino  d*i.  101 
Berni  da,  403 

S.  Caterina  da,  153,  321,  482 
Paolo  da,  523 
Signorelli,  Luc:i.  340,  417,  536 
Simone  de'  Ghini,  244,  507 
Simone  ^Jlemmi,  523 
Sistine  Chapel,  535 
Sodoma,  547,  655 
Solario,  Andrea,  629 
Solfatara,  663 
Stadium,  202,  220 
Stanze,  the,  546 
Statio  Riitionis  Marmorum,  443 

of  Yigiles,  235 
Statue  of  Garibaldi,  648 

Giordano  Bruno,  455 

Marcus  Aurelius,  83 

Marco  ^linghetti, 

Metastasio^  52 

Rienzi,  82 

S.  Peter,  512 

Vestali,  129 

Victor  Emanuel  II.,  106 
Statues  (fine  modern),  p.  231,  note 
Stela,  136 
Studios,  artists',  23 

of  Canova, 44 
sculptors',  23 
Suburra,  368 
Sulla,  tomb  of,  26,  301 
Suovetaurilia,  the,  134 
Symbols,  2S1 


Tabemae  Arffentariae,  134 

Tabliuum,  212 

Tabularium,  84, 116 

Teatro  Capranica,  56 

Tarentum,  121,  490 

Tarpeian  Rock,  81,  98,  99 

Tasso,  death  of,  at  S.  Onofrio,  647 

Tavolato,  421 

Tempietto,  the,  38,  634 

the,  of  Bramante,  657 
Temples — 

Aesculapius,  5S7 

Antoninus  and  Faustina,  139,  142 

Apollo  (Palatine),  184,  219 
Meilicus,  1S2,  438 

Arvales,  516,  597 

2  Y 
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Temples— 

Augustus  (Auo-usteum),  148,  224 

Bacchus,  42,  289,  422 

Belloua,  438 

Castor  and  Pollux,  124 

Ceres,  281) 

Caesar  (Julius),  140 

Claudius,  232 

Concordia,  118 

Cvbelc,  210 

Dea  Dia,  507 

Dea  Matuta,  173-5,  263,  597 

Diana,  248,  249 

Divus  Rediculus,  291 

Fauuus,  588 

of  Fever,  305 

Fides,  78,  80 

Fortuna,  174,  179 

Fors,  179 

Muliebris,  421 

Publica,  305 
Hadrian,  440 
Hercules  Gustos,  263 

ISIusarum,  439 
Honor,  263 
Isis,  371 

Isis  and  Serapis,  62,  478,  479 
Janus  Quirinus,  137 
Julius  Caesar,  140 
Juno  Gabiua,  427 
Lucina,  366 
3Iephitis,  366 
Moueta,  80 
Regina,  251 
Sospita,  182 
Jupiter  Capitoliuus,  78 

Feretrius,  78 

Inventor,  608 

Libertas,  248 

Lycaonius,  587 

Pistor,  81 

Propugnator,  207 

Stator,  156 

Touans,  80,  118 

Veiovis,  81 
Juturna,  440 

Libertas  and  Juno,  223,  248 
Masrna  Mater,  210 
Marcus  Aurelius,  55 
Mars,  80,  263,  273,  438 

Ultor,  113 
Mater  Matuta,  174,  178 
Matidia,  440 
Minerva,  79,  304,  386 
Neptune,  55,  440 
Nymphs,  225 
Ops,  142 
Pads,  143 
Pietatis,  182 
Quirinus,  305 

Romulu8,son  of  Maxentius,143,295 
Sacrae  IJrbis,  143,  153 
Saturn, 119 
Seuio  Saucus,  305,  585 


Teiuples— 

Silvanus,  325 

Solis,  320 

Spes,  182 

Tellus,  367 

Terminus,  79 

Tosse  delle,  672 

Vejovis,  81 

Venus  and  Amor,  425 
and  Roma,  154 
Cloacina,  135 
Eryciua,  80 
Genetrix,  114 
Libitina,  366 

Vespasian,  118 

Vesta,  126 

Victory,  214 
Terminus,  79 
Testaccio,  612 
Tlieatres  (ancient) — 

of  Bilbus,  193 

of  Marcellus,  99,  184 

of  Pompey,  461 
Theatres  (modern),  20 
Tholus,  210 

Thorwaldsen,  145,  477,  520 
Tiberius,   Arch  of,   120  ;    palace  of. 

211  ;  tomb  of,  45 
Tigillum  Sororium,  368 
Titian,  67,  68,  97, 115 
Tivoll,  662-675 
Tombs — 

Arrius,  L.,  300 

Aruns,  688 

Atticus,  P.,  300 

Augustus  (Mausoleum),  44 

Bibulus,  73 

Gains  Cestius,  610 

Casale  Rotondo,  300 

Cecilia  Metella,  296 

Cecilii,  277 

S.  Constantia,  357,  560 

Cotta,  300 

Crepereia  Tryphaena,  497 

Domitilla,  288 

Eucharis  Titia,  301 

Euodus,  A.,  301 

Fundanus  Minucius,  641 

Galllenus,  301 

Gens  Cornelia,  271 

Geta,  273 

Hadrian,  491 

Helena,  S.,  560 

Herodes,  291 

Ho  rati  1  (?),  299 

Liciniani,  the,  337 

Lucilins  Paetus,  340 

M.  Mario  on,  640 

Meuander,  337 

Metelli,  the,  300 

Nasonii,  637 

Nero,  27 

(so-called),  638 

Numa,  644 
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Tombs— 

L.  Paetus  and  Lucilia  Polla.  340 

Pancratii,  the,  420 

Platorina,  655 

Pompey,  301 

Prisca,  300 

Priscilla,  273 

Eaflaelle,  477 

Romulus,  son  of  3Iaxentius,  295 

Scipiones,  the  (Cornelii),  271 

Seneca,  298 

Severns,  Alexander,  420 

Sulla,  26 

Sulpicii,  the,  301,  655 

Sulplcius,  Galba,  609 

Tatius.  Kino-,  247 

Valerit,  420 

Verranius,  301 
Torre— 

de  Babele,  322 

Borgia,  575 

del  Campidoglio,  S4 

Caetani,  5S6 

dei  Conti,  371  ^ 

del  Tiscale,  421 

Frangipani,  376 

del  Grillo,  322 

S.  Lucia  in  Selci,  378 

Marancia,  286,  577 

Mezza  Strada,  di,  299 

Millina,  467 

delle  Milizie,  321 

Nerone,  321 

Nomentana,  351 

di  Nona,  488 

Nuova,  427,  678 

Pemice,  427 

Plsrnatara,  426 

di  Quinto,  637 

Sangnig-na,  444 

dei  Schiavi,  427 

della  Scimia.|441 

di  Selce,  301 

Tre  Teste,  427 
Trasterere,  the,  584 
Treasury,  529 
Tre  Toritane,  615 
Trevi,  Fontana  di,  54,  57 
Tribunale  di  Gxterra  e  3Iarina,  648 
Tribunal,  the  curved,  121 
Triclinium,  410 
Trioplo,  the,  290 
Trophies  of  Marius,  383 
Trullo.  Lo,  622 
Tullianum,  107 
Turner,  J.  M.,  41 
Turris  Cartularia,  155,  156 
Turrita,  Jacopo  da,  391,  404 
Tnsenlniu,  682-5 


Udine,  Giovanni  da,  575,  309 ;  grave 
of,  477 


Umbilicus  Eomae.  121 
University  of  the  Sapienza,  473 


Vacca  Flaminio,  260,  363 

Vaga,  Pei-ino  del,  38,  60,  236,  477,  547, 

553.  631 
Yalchetta.  the,  637 
Val  d'lnferno.  642 
Yallata  alia  Caffarella.  289 
A'alle,  Filippo,  514 
Vallis  Murcia,  172 
Yassalectus,  69,  407 
Vatican,  the,  532 
Yelabrum,  the,  170 
Velasquez,  66,  97 
Velia,  219 
Veronica,  S.,  512 
Verrochio,  A.,  485 
Veronese,  Paolo,  68,  98,  558 
Vespasian,  palace  of,  202-3 
Vestals,  house  of  the,  127-130 
Via — 

Anicia,  590 

S.  Agostino,  442 

Alessandrina,  113 

S.  Antonio  dei  Portoghesi.  441 

air  Autoniniana,  267 

Appia  Xuova,  408 
Vecchia,  264 

Ara  Coeli,  76 

Ardeatina,  273 

Babuino,  del,  26,  39 

Banchi,  dei  (Xuovi),  488 

S.  Basilio,  334 

Bonella,  114 

Borgo  Nuovo,  del,  497 

Botteghe  Oscure,  delle,  197 

Calabraga.  450 

Cappuccini,  di,  334 

Caravita,  della,  59 

Cerci  dei,  204 

Chiavari,  439 

S.  Claudio.  di,  53 

Clodia,  638 

Coliseo,  del,  367 

Colleffio  Eomano,  del,  62.  65 

Condotti,  dei,  47,  441 

Consolazione,  della,  122 

Constantina,  672 

Convertite,  delle,  52 

C!oronari,  dei,  488,  489 

Corso,  del,  25.  48,  ,52,  58 

Due  Macelli,  52 

Ferratella,  della,  269,  401 

Fiorentini,  dei,  489 

Flaminia,  25,  43,  49,  73,  636 

Fontanella   (della)  di  Borghese, 
48,441 

Fomacl,  delle,  655 

Funari,  de',  197 

Gesu,  del,  438 
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Via— 

Ghettarello,  del.  74 
Giirdiuo,  del,  52 
Giovauui  Sau  di,  399,  4S9 

Sau  (Decollato).  181 
Giulia,  454 
Giulio  Komaiio,  82 
Greca,  della,  17(5 
Gregoriaua,  38 
Gregorio  Sail  (di),  159,  264 
Goveruo  Veccliio,  70 
Labicaua,  426 
Lata,  62 
Latiua,  420 
Laureutiua.  613 
Lucia  in  Seloi,  378 
Lunjfaretta  (Lungarina),  589,  599, 

605, 645 
Macel  del  Corvi,  74 
Maggiore,  382 
Magnanapoli,  325 
Malpasso,  455 
Marforio,  di,  106 
Margutta,  39 
Maria-Maggiore,  S.,  326 
Marmorata,  della,  608 
Mazzarini,  322 
Mercede,  della,  53 
Merulaua,  418 
Monserrato,  di,  450 
Monte  Tarpeo,  di,  99, 198 
Morticelli,  di,  599 
Nazionale,  52,  329 
Niccolo  da  Tolentino,  334 
Nova  (Nova  Via),  131 
Panisperna,  322 
Parione,  in,  458 
Pife  di  Marmo,  486 
Pietra,  di,  55 
Pontefici  de,  44,  46 
Portuense,  597 
Prassede,  di  Santa,  382 
Prenestina,  427 
Quattro  Cantoni,  378 
Quirinale,  del,  311 
Regola,  della,  607 
Kipetta,  41,  440 
Kipresa  dei  Barbari,  73 
Sacra  (Sacra  Via),  141,  158 
Sabina,  S.,  249 
Salaria,  338,  340 
Salita  del  Grille,  114 
Scala,  della,  605 
Scrofa,  della,  441 
Scuderie,  delle,  649 
Serpenti,  dei,  324 
Sebastino,  di  San,  264 
Sediola,  della,  473 
Sistina,  38 

Specchi,  Tor  di,  76,  198,  459 
Sterrata,  310 
Teodoro,  di  San  (or  Vicus  Tuscus), 

124,  169 
Tiburtiua,  428 


Via— 

Tordinona,  487 
Tritone,  del,  330 
Urbana,  326 
Valeria,  670 
Vanvitelli,  287 
Vascellari,  dei,  590 
Veneto,  331 
Venti  Settembre,  365 
Vig-ne  Nuove,  349 
Vite,  delle,  51 
Vittoria,  46 

Vittorio  Etnanuele,  450 
Viale  Parioli,  632 
Vicolo  d'Aliberti,  39 
Victor  Euiauuel,  death  and  tomb  of, 

478  ^ 

Vicus  Apollinis,  203.  219 
Caesaris,  123 
Corneliorum,  306 
Cyprius,  326,  369 
Judaeoruui,  189 
Jugarius,  122 
,Lougus,  324,  329 
Patricius,  369 
Sceleratns,  326 
Sobrius,  378 
Tuscus,  124,  169 
Urbius,  326 
Vestaj,  124 
View  of  S.  Peter's,  256 
Vigna  Codini,  272 

dei  Gesuiti,  259 
Glori,  631 
Marancia,  273 
Randanini,  294 
S.  Sabba,  259 
Torlonia,  259 
Villas- 
Ada,  340 
Adrlana,  665 
Albani,  338 
Anicii,  of  the,  420 
Antonio,  Sanf,  671 
Altieri,  425,  690 
Amaranthiana,  286 
Aurelia,  658 
Barberini,  689 
Bonaparte,  344 
Borghese,  623 
Campana,  399 
Casali,  240 
Chisii,  340,  688 
of  Claude  Lorraine,  634 
Coelimontaua,  235 
D'Este,  665 
Doria,  660,  690 
Farnesina,  653 
Hortensius,  219 
Lamian,  385 
Lante,  658 

Lczzani,  344  • 

of  Livia,  637 
of  LucuUus,  34 
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Villas— 

Lu  lovisi,  335 

Madama.  t53S 

La  Maoliana,  598 

Malta^SS 

Marmorata,  della,  o08 

Massimo  Arsoli,  418 
Negrroni,  353 
Kieuano,  334 

of  Maecenas,  36S,  672 

Mattei  ^Hoffmann),  235 

Medici,  34 

Melliui,  640 

most  worth  seeing-,  23 

Negroni,  353 

Xero,  360 

Olgiati,  631 

Pamfili,  660 

of  Papa  Giulio,  632 

Patrizi,  344 

of  Phaon,  349 

Pul)blica.  43S 

of  Eaffaelle,  631 

of  the  Servilii,  420 

Spada,  340 

Strozzi,  354 

Torlonia,  344 

Valerius  Asiaticus,  34 

Vittoria,  344 


Villas- 

Wolkonski,  408,  419 
ViJiinal,  the,  325 
Viridarium,  642 
Vitellius,  80 
Vivarium,  234 
Volcanal,  117 
Volpato,  the  engraver,  tomb  of,  69 

W. 

W  ills  of— 

Aurelian,  272,  426,  428 

Honorius,  42S 

Romulus,  214 

Servius  Tullius,  100,  259,  352,  608 
Weld,  Cardinal,  grave  of,  60 
White  Mule,  procession  of  the,  410, 

479 
Wolf  of  the  Capitol,  95 
Wolves,  533 


Z. 


Zuccaro,  Federig-o,  535,  614 

Taddeo,  603,  632  ;  tomb  of, 
477 


THE   END 
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